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C*'«««.70005u 

INTRODUCTION.'” 


The purpose of this work is to give a living picture of St. Paul him- 
self, and of the circumstance^ tX which he was surrounded. 

The biography of the Apostle must be compiled from two sources ; 
first, his own letters, and secondly, the narrative in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The latter, after a slight sketch of his early history, sup- 
plies us with fuller details of his middle life ; and his Epistles aftbrd 
much subsidiary information concerning his missionary labours 
during the same period. The light concentrated upon this portion 
of his course, makes darker by contrast the obscurity which rests 
upon the remainder ; for we are left to gain what knowledge wo can 
of his later years, from scattered hints in a few short letters of his 
own, and from a single sentence of his disciple Clement. 

But in order to present anything like a living picture of St. Paul’s 
career, much more is necessary than a mere transcript of the Senp- 
tural narrative, even where it is fullest. Every step of his courae 
brings us into contact with some now phase of ancient life, unfamiliar 
to our modem experience, and upon which we must throw light from 
other sources, if we wish it to form a distinct image in the mind. 
For example, to comprehend the influences under which he grew to 
manhood, we must realise the position of a Jewish family in Tarsus ; 
we must understand the kind of education which the son of such a 
family would receive as a boy in his Hebrew home, or in the schwls 
of his native city, and in his riper youth ‘ at the feet of Gamalie) ’ 
in Jerusalem ; we must be acquainted with the profession for which 
he was to be prepared by this training, and appreciate the station 
and duties of an expounder of the La^. And that we may be fully 
qualified to do all this, we should have a clear view of the state of 
the Roman Empire at the time, and dsi>ecially of its system in the 
provinces ; we should also understand the political position of the 

‘ [It bss been thought better to leave and illustrations are not strictly appll- 
this mtfodnetion quite untouched, caole to the present edition, h.] 
though the passages relating to views 
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Jews of the ‘dispersion:’ we should be (so to speak) hearers in 
their synagogues , we should be students of their Rabbinical theology. 
And in like manner, as we follow the Apostle in the different stages 
of his varie^ and adventurous career, we must strive continually to 
bring out in their true brightness the half-effaced forms and colour- 
ing of the scene in which he acts ; and while he ‘ becomes all things 
to all i^en, that iVe might by all means save some,’ we must form to 
ourselves a livije g likeness of the things and of the men among which 
he moved, if we would rightly estimate his work. Thus wo must 
study Christianity rising in the midst of J udaisni ; we must realise 
the position of its early churches with their mixed society, to which 
Jews, Proselytes, and Heathens had each contributed a characteristic 
element ; we must qualify ourselves to be umpires (if we may so 
speak) in their violent internal divisions ; we must listen to the 
strife of their schismatic parties, when one said, ‘ I am of Paul, and 
another, I am of Apollos we must study the true character of 
those early heresies which even denied the resurrection, and advo- 
cated impurity and lawlessness, claiming the right ‘ to sin that grace 
might abound,’ * ‘ dehling the mind and conscience’* of their fol- 
lowers, and making them ‘ abominable and disobedient, and to 
every good work rejjrobate we must trace the extent to which 
Greek philosoiihy, Judaising formalism, and Eastern sui)erstition 
blended their tainting influence wdth the jnire fermentation of that 
new leaven which w as at last to leaven the whole mass of civilised 
society. 

Again, to understand St. Paul’s personal history as a missionary 
to the Heathen, we must know the state of the different populations 
which he visited ; the character of the Greek and Roman civilisation 
at the epoch ; the points of intersection between the political history 
of the world and the scriptural narrative ; the social organisation 
and gradation of ranks, for which he enjoins respect ; the position of 
women, to which he specially refers in many of his letters ; the re- 
lations between parents and children, slaves and masters, which he 
not vainly sought to imbue with the loving spirit of the Gospel ; the 
(piality and influence, under the early Empire, of the Greek and 
Roman religions, whose effete corruptness he denounces with such 
indignant scorn ; the public amusements of the people, whence he 
draws topics of warning or illustration ; the operation of the Roman 
law, under which he was so frequently arraigned ; the courts in 
which he was tried, and the n^iagistrates by whose sentence he suf- 
fered ; the legionary soldiers who acted as his guards ; the roads by 
which he travelled, whether through the mountains of Lycaonia, or 


‘ Roiu. vL .1. 


* Tit. i. 16. 


3 Tit.L Ito. 
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tne Tnarshes of Latiiim ; the course of commerce by whicli his jour- 
neys were so often regulated ; and the character of that •imperfect 
navigation by which liis life wiis so many times* endangered. 

Wliile thus trying to live in the life of a bygone age, ;pul to call 
up the tigure of the past from its tomb, duly robed in all its former 
raiment, every help is welcome which enables us to lill up the dim 
outline in any part of its reality. Especially we delight to lo(»k up<m 
the only one of the manifold features of that past e' istenco, which 
still is living. We remember with ideasure that the earth, the sen, 
and the sky still combine for us in the same landscapes which passed 
before the eyes of the wayfaring x\postle. The Jdain of Cilicia, the 
snowy distances of Taurus, the cold and rapid stream of the Cydn\is, 
the broad Orontes under the shadow of its steep banks with their 
thickets of jasmine *and oleapjer ; the lulls which ‘ stand abotit 
Jerusalem, the ‘ arched fountains cold ’ in the ravines below, and 
those ‘flowery brooks beneath, that wash their hallowed feet the 
capes and islands of the Grecian Sea, the craggy summit of Areopa- 
gus, the land-locked harbour of Syracuse, the towering cone of Etna, 
the voluptuous loveliness of the Campanian shore ; all tliese remain 
to us, the imperishable handiwork of nature. We can still look upon 
the same trees and flowei-s which he saw clothing the mountains, 
giving colour to the plains, or reflected in the riv’crs j we may think 
of him among the palms of Syria, the cedai*sof Lebanon, the (»Uves 
of Attica, the green Isthmian pines of Corinth, whose leaves wove 
those ‘fading garlands,’ which he contrasts^ with the ‘ incomiptible 
crown,’ the prize for which he fought. Nay, we can even still hM)k 
upon some of the works of man which filled him with wonder, or 
moved him to indignation. The ‘ temples made with hands ’ * which 
rose before him — the very apotheosis of idolatry- on the Acropolis, 
still stand in almost undiminished majesty and beauty. The mole 
on which he landed at Puteoli still stretches its ruins into the blue 
waters of the bay. The remains of the Ikiian Villas w’hose marble 
porticoes he fhen beheld glittering in the sunset — his first specimen 
of Italian luxury— still are seen along the shore. We may still 
enter Home as he did by the same Aj)pian Road, through the same 
Capenian Gate, and wander among the ruins of ‘ Ciesar’s palace ’ 
on the Palatine, while our eye rests upon the same a^pieducts ra<lia- 
ting over the Campagna t<j the unchanging hills. I hose who have 
visited these spots must often have felt a thrill of recollection as they 
trod in the footsteps of the Ai>ostlc ; they must have been conscious 


* ‘Thrice have I suffered shipwreck,’ 
2 Cor. xi. 25 ; and this was before he 
was wrecked upon Melita. 

* * The hills stand about Jerusalem 


even flo * standeth the L>rd round 
about his peciplc.* l*s. rxxv. 2. 

3 1 Cor. ix. 26. * Acts xvii. 24. 

4 iniil. i. 22. 
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how much the identity of the outward scene brought them into com- 
munion ?»rith him, while they tried to image to themselves the feeling^ 
with which he must have looked upon the objects before them. 
They who have experienced this will feel how imperfect a biography 
of St. Paul must be, without faithful representations of the places 
which he visited. It is hoped that the views' which are contained 
in the^resent wcrk (which have been diligently collected from various 
sources) will supply this desideratum. And it is evident that, for 
the purposes of such a biograjjhy, nothing but true and faithful re- 
presentations df Jhe real scenes will be valuable ; these are what is 
wanted, and not ideal representations, even though copied from the 
works of the greatest masters ; for, as it has been well said, ‘ nature 
and reality painted at the time, and on the spot, a nobler cartoon of 
8t. Paul’s preaching at Athens than the immortal Rafaelle afterwards 
has done. ’ ^ 

For a similar reason Maps have been given (in addition to careful 
Geographical descriptions), exhibiting with as much accuracy as can 
at present be attained the physical features of the countries visited, 
and some of the ancient routes through them, together with plans 
of the most important cities, and maritime Charts of the coasts and 
harbours whore they were required. 

While thus endeavouring to represent faithfully the natural ob- 
jects and architectural remains connected with the narrative, it 
has likewise been attempted to give such illustrations as were need- 
ful of the minor productions of human art as they existed in the 
first century. For this purpose engravings of Coins have been 
given in all cases where they seemed to throw light on the circum- 
stances mentioned in the history ; and recourse has been had to 
the stores of Pompeii and Herculaneum, to the columns of Trajan 
and Antoninus, and to the collections of the Vatican, the Louvre, 
and especially of the British Museum. 

But after all this is done, — after we have endeavoured, with 
every help we can command, to reproduce the picture of St. Paul’s 
deeds and times, — how small would our knowledge of himself 
remain, if we had no other record of him left us but the story of 
his adventures. If his letters had never come down to us, we 
should have known indeed what he did and suffered, but we should 
have had very little idea qf what he w’^as.® Even if we could 

' [See note on p. xi. The sen- * Wordsworth’s Athene and Attica, 
tence in the text applies in strictness p. 76. 

only to the quarto edition. In the * For his speeches recorded in the 
intermediate edition it was remarked Acts, characteristic as they are, would 
in a note, that even there ‘ most of by themselves have been too few and 
the larger engravings were neces- too short to add much to our knowledge 
sarily omitted, on account of their of St. Paul ; but illustrated as they 
size.’^ H.] . now are by his Epistles, they become 
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periectiy succeed in restoring the image of the scenes and circum- 
stances in which he moved, — even if we could, as in a mi^ic mirror, 
behold him speaking in the school of Tyraiinus, with his Ephesian 
hearers in their national costume around him, — we should still see 
.very little of P* til of Tarsus. We must listen to his wwds, if we 
would learn to know him.. If fancy did her utmost, she could give 
us only his outward, not liis inward life. ‘ His iiodily prt^ence ’ 
(so his enemies declared) ‘ was weak and cont^ptible ; ’ but 
^his letters ’ (even they allowed) ‘ were weighty and powerful.** 
Moreover an eftort of imagination and memory i^ heeded to recall 
the past, but in his Ei)istles St. Paul is prestmt witli us. ‘ His 
words are not dead words, they are living creatures with hands 
and feet,’* touching in a thousand hearts at this very lu>ur the 
same chord of feeliwg wliich vibrated to their first utterance. We, 
the Christians of the nineteentli century, can bear witness now, as 
fully as could a Byzantine audience fourteen liundred years ago, 
to the saying of Chrysostom, tliat ‘ Paul by his letters still lives 
in the mouths of men throughout the whole world ; by them not 
only his own converts, but all the fa-ithfu* even unb) this day, yea, 
and all the saints who are yet to be burn, until (Christ’s com- 
ing again, both have been and shall be blessed.’ His Epistles 
are to his inward life what the mountains and rivers of Asia 
and Greece and Italy are to his outward life, — the imperishable 
[mrt which still remains to us, when all that time can ruin has 
XJiissed away. 

It is In these letters tlien that we must study the true life of St. 
Paul, from its inmost depths and si^rings of action, which were 
‘ hidden with Christ in God,’ down to its most minute develoi>- 
ments, and peculiar individual manifestations. In them we learn 
(to use the language of Gregoiy Nazianzeiie) ‘ what is told of Paul 
by Paul himself.’ Their most sacred contents indeed rise above all 
that is xjeculiar to the individual writer ; for they are the com- 
municatioi^ of God to man concerning the faith and life of 
CTiristians ; which St. Paul declared (as ho often asserts) by the 
immediate revelation of Christ Himself. But his manner of 
teaching these eternal truths is coloured by his human character, 
and peculiar to himself. And such individual features are na- 
turally imi^ressed much more ui>on ^ei>istle8 than upon any other 
kind of composition. For here we have not treatises, or sermons, 
which may dwell in the general and ^abstract, but genuine letters, 
written to meet the actual wants of living men ; giving immediate 

uii important part of his personal bio- * Luther, as quoted in Archdeacon 
graphy. Hare’s MiMum of the Comforter, p» 

‘ 2 Cor. X. 10 449. 
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answere to real qviestions, and warnings against pressing dangers ; 
full of the interests of the passing hour. And this, which must be 
more or fess the case with all epistles addressed to particular 
Churches, is especially so with those of St. Paul. In his case it is 
not too milch to say that his letters are himself — a portrait painted 
by his own hand, of which every feature may be ‘ known and read 
of all men.^ 

It is not m^ply that in them we see the proof of his powerful 
intellect, his insight into the foundations of natural theology,* and 
of moral philoifophy for in such points, though* the philosophical 
expression might •belong to himself, the truths expressed were 
taught him of Go<I. It is not only that we there find models of 
the sublimest eloquence, when he is kindled by the vision of the 
glories to come, the perfect triumph of good ^ver evil, the mani- 
festation of the sons of God, and ‘tlieir transformation into God^s 
likeness, when they shall see Him no longer ^ ‘ in a glass darkly, 
but face to face,’ — for in such str.ain8 as these it was not so much 
he that spake, as the Spirit of God speaking in Him — but in 
his letters, besides all this which is divine, we trace every shade, 
even to the faintest, of his human character also. Here we see 
that fearless independence with which he ‘ withstood Peter to the 
face ; ’ ^ — that impetuosity which breaks out in his apostrophe to 
the ‘ foolish Galatians ; — that earnest indignation which bids his 

converts ‘beware of dogs, beware of the concision,’ ^ and pours 
itself forth in the emphatic ‘God forbid,’® which meets every 
Antinomian suggestion ; — that fervid patriotism which makes him 
‘ wish that he were himself accursed from Christ for his brethren, 
his kinsmen according to the flesh, who are Israelites ; ’ ^ — that 
generosity which looked for no other reward than ‘ to preach the 
Glad-tidings of Christ without charge, ’ and made him feel that 
ho would rather ‘ die than that any man should make this glory- 
ing void ; ’ — that dread of officious interference which led him to 
shrink from ‘building on another man’s foundation^ “ — that 
delicacy which shows itself in his appeal to Philemon, whom he 
might have commanded, ‘ yet for love’s sake rather beseeching 
him, being such an one as Paul the aged, and now also a prisoner 
of Jesus Christ,’ *'* and which is even more striking in some of his 
farewell greetings, as (for instance) when he bids the Romans 


‘ Roin. i. 20. 

* Rom. ii. 14, 15. 

* 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

* Mat. X. 20. 

6 Cal. ii. 11. 

® Gal. iii. 1. 

7 PhU. iii. 2. 


® Rom. vi. 2 ; 1 Cor. vi. 15, See, It 
is difficult to express the force of the 
original by any other English phrase. 

® Rom. lx. 3. 

*0 1 Cor. ix. 15 and 18. 

Koin. XV. 20. 

Philemon 9, 
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ysalute Rufus, and his rrudhery wlu^ Is aUo mi tic ; ^ * tliat scru- 

pulous fear of evil appearance which ‘ would not eat a^y luan’s 
bread for nought, but wrouglit witli labour and travail night and 
day, that he might not be chargeable to any of them ^ — that 

retined courtesy which cannot bring itself to blame till it has tirst 
praised,^ and which makes him deem it needful alnujst to apoh^giso 
for the freedom of giving advice to those who weiv^iot persoi^ally 
known to him ; * — that self-denying love which ‘ wilk«eat no tle>h 
while the world standeth, lest he make his brother to olfend ; ’ ' 
— that impatience *of exclusive formalism with wlTich he ove r- 
whelms Uie Judaisers of Galatia, joined with ;f forbearance so 
gentle for the innocent 'weakness of scrupulous consciences -that 
grief for the sins of others, which moved him to tears when he 
spoke of the enemies of the cry?^ of (dirist, ‘of whom I ttdl ycai 
even weeping ; ’ ' — that noble freedom from jealousy with which 
he speaks of those who, out of rivalry to himself, preach (dirist 
even of envy and strife, supposing to ad<l afMiction to his bonds ; 

‘ What then ^ notwithstanding, everyway, whrther in ]»retence f»r 
in truth, Christ is jireached ; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and 
will rejoice — that tender friendshij) which watches over tlic 
health of Timothy, even with a mother’s carej ; — that intensi* 
sympathy in the joys and scutows of his convt'rts, whn*h could say, 
even to the rebellious Corinthians, ‘ yo are in (nir hearts, to die 
and live with you ’ — that longing desire for the intercourse of 

atiection, and that sense of loneliness when it was withlu'hl, which 
perhaps is the most touching feature of all, because it apprriaches 
nmst nearly to a weakness, ‘ When J had come to '^I’roas to jireach 
the Glad-tidings of Christ, and a <loor >vas opened to me in the 
Lord, I had no rest in my si>irit, because 1 found not "I'itus my 
brother ; but I parted from them, and came fr»>m thence into 
Macedonia.’ And ‘ when I was come into Macedonia, my Hesh 
had no rest, but I was troubled on every sifle ; without were 
lightings, witl^n were feai^s. But God, who comforts them that 
are cast down, comforted me by the coming of Titus.’ ‘Do 
thy utmost to come to me 8])eeddy ; for Dumas hath forsaken 
me, having loved this pres<*nt worhl, and is departed to 'J’hessa- 
lonica ; Crescens to Gjilatia, Titus to Dalmatia ; only Luke is 
with me.*® 

* hom. xvi. 13. » 1 Cor. viii. 1.'3. 

* 1 Thess. ii. 9. « i ^or. viii. 12, and Koin. xiv. 2L 

^ Compare the laudatory expressions 7 phil. iii. 18. 

in 1 Cor. i. 5-7, and 2 Cor. i. G, 7. « Phil. i. 15. 

w ith the heavy and alfnost unmingksl ** 1 Tim. v. 23. 

censure conveyed in the whole .sul>8c- 2 Cor. vii. 3. 

quent part of these Epistles. >* 2 Cor. ii. 13, and vU. 6. 

* Rom. XV. 14, 16. ** 2 Tim. iv. 9. 
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Nor is it only in the substance, but even in the style of these- 
writing^ that we recognise the man Paul of Tarsus. In the paren- 
thetical constructions and broken sentences, we see the rapidity 
with which the thoughts crowded upon him, almost too fast for 
utterance ; we see him animated rather than weighed down by 
‘ the crowd that presses on him daily, and the care of all the 
chuj'ches,’ ^ ai> he pours forth his warnings or his arguments in a 
stream of e^er and impetuous dictation, with which the pen of the 
faithful Tertius can hardly keep pace.^ And above all, we trace his 
presence in •tlje postscript to every letter, which he adds as an 
authentication, in his own characteristic handwriting,^ ‘ which is a 
token in every epistle : Thus I write. ’ ^ Sometimes, as he takes up 
the pen he is moved with indignation when he thinks of the false 
brethren among those whom he addresses ; the salutation of me 
Paul with my own hand, — if any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be accursed.’ ^ Sometimes, as he raises his hand to 
write, he feels it cramped by the fetters which bind him to the 
soldier who guards him, ^ ^ I, Paul salute you with my own hand, — 
remember my chains.’ Yet he always ends with the same blessing, 

‘ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you,’ to which he 
sometimes adds still further a few last words of affectionate remem- 
brance, ‘ My love be with you all in Christ Jestis.’^ 

But although the letters of St. Paul are so essentially a part of his 
personal biography, it is a difficult question to decide upon the form 
in which they should be given in a work like this. The object to 
be sotight is, that they may really represent in English what they 
were to their Greek readers when first written. Now this object 
would not be attained if the Avithorised Version were adhered to : 
and yet a departure from that whereof so much is interwoven with 
the memory and deepest feelings of every religious mind should be 
grounded on strong and sufficient cause. It is hoped that the fol- 
lowing reasons may be held such. 

1st. The Authorised Version was meant to be a siijindard of au- 
thority and ultimate appeal in controversy ; hence it could not 
venture to depart, as an ordinary translation would do, from the 
exact words of the original, even where some amplification was ab- 
solutely required to complete the sense. It was to be the version 
unanimously accepted by j^l parties, and therefore must simply re- 
present the Greek text word for word. This it does most faithfully 

^ 2 Cor. xi. 28. with own hand.* 

* Rom. xvi. 22. ‘ I, Tertiii^^, who - 2 Tliess. iii. 17. 

mx)te this Epistle, salute you in the * 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 

Lord.* ® Col. iv. 18. 

* Gal. vi. 11. * See the eize of the ^ \ xvi. 24. 

characters m which I write to you 
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BO far as the critical knowledge of the sixteenth ‘ hentnry pinnitted. 
But the result of this method is sometimes to produce a translation 
unintelligible to the English re^ider.* Also if the text adnrft of two 
interpretations, our version endeavours, if possible, to preserve the 
same ambiguity, and effects this often with admirable skill ; but 
such indecision, although a^merit in an authoritative version, would 
be a fault in a translation which had a different obj^t. 

2nd. The imperfect knowledge existing at the time wlien our Bible 
was translated, made it inevitable that the translators*Should occa- 
sionally render the original incorrectly ; and the sti^no cause has 
made their version of many of the argumentative ^^ortions of the 
Epistles perplexed and obscure. 

3rd, Such passages as are aliected by the above-mentioned objec- 
tions, might, it is trvy 3 , have been recast, and the authoiised trans- 
lation retained in ail cases wherft It is correct and clear ; b\it if this 
had been done, a patchwork eltbct would have been produced like 
that of new cloth upon old garments ; moreover the devotional ivsso- 
ciations of the reader would have been oliended, and it would have 
been a rash experiment to provoke such a contrast between the 
matchless style of the Authorised Version and that of the modem 
translator, thus placed side by side. 

4th. The style adopted for the present purpose should not be 
antupiated , for St. Paul was writing in the language used by his 
Hellenistic readers in every-day life. 

5th. Jn order to give the true meaning of the original, something 
more than a mere verbal rendering is often absolutely recpiired. 
8t. Paul’s style is extremely elliptical, and the gaps imist bo tilled 
up. And moreover the great difticulty in understanding his argu- 
ment is to trace clearly the transitions^ by which ho passes from 
one step to another. For this liurpose something must occasionally 
be supplied beyond the mere literal rendering of the words. 

In fact, the meaning of an ancient writer may be rendered into 
a modem language in three ways either, first, by a lltetal w/- 
sUnt ; or, secondly, by a free tranalatUpn ; or, thirdly, by a para~. 


* Being executed at the very bcgiii- 
iiiiig of the seventeenth. 

* Yet had any other course been 
adopted, every sect would have had its 
own Bible, as" it is, this one translation 
has been all but unanimously received 
for three centuries. 

^ In the translation of the Epistles 
given in the present work, it has been 
the especial aim of the translator to 
represent these transitions correctly. 


They very often depend ii])on a word 
which suggests a new thouglit, and are 
<iuite lf*8t by a want of atbmtirin to the 
verbal coincidence. Thus, for instance, 
ill Korn. X. 16, 17. ‘ Who hiith given 

faith to our imc?un{f? So then faith 
cometh by teaching ; * bow complehdy 
is the* connection destroyeil by such 
inattention in the Authorise<l Version : 
* Who hath believed our report ? So 
then faith cometh by hearing,* 
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phrase. A recent specimen of the first method may be found in the 
corrected edition of the Authorised Version of the Corinthians by 
Prof. Stanley, of the Galatians and Ephesians, by Prof. Ellicott, and 
of the Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans, by Prof. Jowett, all 
of which have appeared since the first edition of the present work. 
The experiment of these translations (ably executed as they are) 
has confirmed ^he view aljove expressed of the unsatisfactory nature 
of shell a literal ren<lering ; for it cannot be doubted that though 
they correct'^the mistakes of the Authorised Vei’sion, yet they leave 
an English r^'ader in more hopeless bewilderment as to St. Paul's 
meaning than that version itself. Of the third course (that of para- 
phrase) an excellent specimen is to be found in Prof. Stanley's 
paraphrases of the Corinthian Epistles. There is perhaps no better 
way than this oi conveying the general meaning of the Epistles to 
an English reader ; but it would hut be suitable for the biography 
of St. Paul, in which not oidy his general meaning, but his every 
sentence and every clause should, so far as iiossible, be given. 
There remains the interme<Uate course of a free translation^ which 
is that adopted in the iiresent work ; nor does there seem any reason 
why a translation of St. Paul should be ivendered inaccurate by a 
method which would generally be adopted in a translation of 
Thucydides. 

It has not been thought necessary to interrupt the reader by a 
note,’ in every instance where the translation varies from the 
Authorised Version. It has been assumed that the readers of the 
notes will have sufficient knowledge to understand the reason of 
such variations in the more obvio\is Ciises. But it is hoped that no 
variation which presents any real difficulty has been pjissed over 
without explanation. 

It should further be observed, that the translation given in this 
work does not adhere to the Textus Recejdiis, but follows the text 
authorised by the best MSS. Yet, though the Textus Receptus has 
no authority in itself, it seems undesirable to depart from it without 
necessity, because it is the text familmr English readera. Hence 
the translator has adhere<l to it in passages where the MSS. of 
highest authority are e(pially divided between its reading and some 
other; and Jilso in some cii.ses where the difterence between it and 
the true text is merely verbal. 

The authorities consulted upon the chronology of St. Paul’s life, 
the reasons for the views tcaken of disputed iioints in it, and for the 
dates of the Epistles, are stated (so far as seems needful) in the body 

* [Soo again note on p. xi. In this Only such changes are made as is re- 
edition no note appended tx) the trans- quired by the omission of (vreek worda. 
lations has been altered in meaning. H.J 
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.of the work or in the Appendices, and need not be further referred 
ki^here. , 

In conclusion, the autliora would express their hope that this 
biography may, in its measure, be useful in strengthening tjje hearts 
of some against the peculiar form of unbelief most current at the 
present day. The more faithfully we can represent to ourselves the 
life, outward and inward, of St. Paul, in all its fulnesS, the mor<4 un- 
reasonable must appear the theory that Christiciniiy lu^l a mytliical 
origin ; and the stronger must beour gi’ound for believing histesti^ 
mony to the divine nature and miraculous history of^)ftr Redeemer. 
No reasonable man can learn to know and love tli? Aj)ostle of the 
Gentiles without asking himself the question, ‘ What was the prin- 
ciple by which through such a life he was animated / What was 
the strength in which he laboured with sueli immense results?’ 
Nor am the most sceptical imjuirer doubt for one momt^nt the full 
sincerity of St. PauFs belief that ‘the life which he lived in the 
flesh he lived by the faith of the Son of Ciod, who died and gave 
Himself for him.’' ‘ To belie\X‘ in Christ cruciiied and risen, to 
serve Him on earth, to be with Him hereafter ; -these, if we may 
trust the account of his own motives by any human writer whatever, 
were the chief if not the only thouglits which sustaiiu‘d Paul of 
Tarsus through all the troubles and sorrows of his twenty yeais’ 
conflict. His sagacity, his cheerfulness, his foretho\iglit, his im- 
partial and clear-judging rejison, all the natural (hiinents of his 
strong character are n<»t indeed to be overlooked : ])ut the mon^ 
highly we exalt these in our estimate of his work, the larger share 
we attribute to them in the performance of his mission, the more 
are we compelled to believe that he sp<jke the words of truth and 
soberness when he told the (\)rinthianH that “ last of all Christ was 
seen of him also,” ^ that “))y tlie grace of God he was what he 
was,” that “ whilst he laboured more abundantly than all, it was 
not he, but the grace of God that was in him.” 

Staul(‘j’’s Semong on the AfWHtolic 

p. 186. 


' Gal. ii. 20 
* 1 Cor. XV. S. 
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It may be well to addy that while Mr. Conyheare and Dr. Ilowson 
have undertaken the johd reinsion of the wdiole worky the translation 
of the Epistles and Speeches of St. Paul is contributed by the former ; 
the Historical portion of the work prlncipalhjy and the Geoyraphical 
portion entireh/y by the latter; Dr. Howson haviny written Chapters 
l.y IL, IIL, IV., V., VL, vn., VIII., IX., X., XL, XII., XIV., 
XVI., XX., XXI. {except the earlier portioi\)y XXII. {except some 
of the later part)y XXI II. , XXIV., the latter payes of XVII., and 
the earlier pages of XXVI. ; with the exception of the Epistles and 
Speeches therein contained ; and Mr. (\myheare having written the 
Introdnction and, Appendicesy aial ('hapters XIII., XV., XVII. 
{excepjt the conch(sl(ni)y XVI 1 1., XIX., XXV., XXVI. {except the 
inti'oductorg and tojmgraphical portions)y XXVIL, XXVIII., the 
earlier pages of XXL, a)yl some of the later pages of XXII. ^ 

• Tina acema the ])r()pcr i)laee for coidin^^ to the Srpfuayhit translation, 
explaining the few abbreviations used. In such references, however, the num- 
T. II. stands for Tes tna Keaptus ; boring ot verses and chapters according 
O. T. for Old Testament ; X. 'L for.V«c to the Authorise«l Version (not accord- 
Testament-y A. V. for .,iuth() vised rev- ing to the ISeptuagint) has been re- 
.sion ; and LXX. (after a quotation tained, to avoid the causing of per- 
from the Old Testament) means that plexity to English readers who may 
the quotation is cited by St. Paul, ac- attempt to verify the references. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Great Men of Groat Pono<la. — Period of (’hriat’s Apostles. — Jews, (Jneks, 
and Koinans. — Rcligiou.s Civilisation of the Jew.s. — J'heir History and its 
Relation to that of the World, — Heathen Preparation for the (iospcl. — 
Character and Language of the tirceks.— Al<'xander. — Antioch and Alex- 
andria. — Growth and (lovornment of tho Roman Empire. — Misery of Italy 
and the Province.s, — Preparation in the Knipin* tor Christianity.— Dispersion 
of the Jews in Asia, Africa, and Fairope. — Pro^elyti^s, — Pro\inces oft’ilicia 
and Judaea. — Their (ieo^rajdiy and History. — Cilicia nndcr the R(>man8. — 
Tarsus, — Cicero. — Political Changes in Jiuhea. — Hero»l and his Eamilv. — The 
Roman Governors.— Conclusion. 

The life of a great man, in a great ])eri(>d of tlie world’s history, 
is a subject to command the attention of every thonghtfnl mind. 
Alexander on his Eastern cxj)edition, spreading the civilisation of 
Greece over tlie Asiatic and African shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea, — Julius C«"esar contending against tlie (iaiils, and subdning 
the barbarism of Western Europe to tlie order and discij[)line of 
Homan goveaiment, — Charlemagne compressing the separating 
atoms of the feudal world, and reviving for a time the image of 
imjierial unity, — Columbus sailing westward over the Atlantic to 
discover a new world which might receive the arts and religion of 
the old, — Napoleon on his rapid campaigns, shattering the ancient 
system of European States, and leaving a chasm between our present 
and the past : —these are tlie colossal figures of history, which 
stamp with the impress of their personal greatness the centuries in 
which they lived. 

The interest with which we look upon such men is natural and 
^inevitable, even when we are deeply conscious that, in their cha* 
iracter and their work, evil was mixed up in large proportions with 
[the good, and when we find it difticult to discover the jjrovidential 
Idesign which drew the features of their respective ei>och:^. But this 
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natural feeling risfes into something higher, if we can be assured 
that the i)eriod we contemplate was designedly prepared for gr^at' 
results, that the work we admire was a work of unmixed good, and 
the man whose actions wc follow was an instrument specially 
prepai’ed by the hands of God. Such a period was that in which 
the civilised word was united under the first Roman emperors : such 
a work was the first preaching of the Gospel : and such a man was 
Paul of Tarsus. 

Before we enter upon the i>articulars of his life and the history 
of his work;, it is desirable to say something, in this introductory 
chapter, concerning the general features of the age which was jjre- 
pared for hiiii., We shall not attempt any minute delineation of 
the institutions . and social habits of the period. Many oi these 
will be brought before us in detail in the course of the present 
work. We shall only notice here those circumstances in the state 
of the world, which seem to bear the traces of a providential pre- 
arrangement. 

Casting this general view on the age of the first Roman emperors, 
which was also the age of Jesos Ciirxst and His Apostles, we find 
our attenti<jn arrested by three great varieties of national life. The 
Jew, the Greek, and the Roman ai)i)car to divide the world between 
them. The outward condition of Jerusalem itself, at this epoch, 
might bo taken as a type of the civilised world. Herod the Great, 
who rebxiilt the Temple, had erected, for Greek and Roman enter- 
tainments, a theatre within the same walls, and Jin amidiitheatre in 
the neighbouring plain. ^ His coins, and those of his grandson 
Agripx^a, bore Greek inscriptions : that x^iece of money, which was 
brought to our Saviour (Matt, xxii., Mark xii., Luke xx.), was the 
silver Denar in the ‘image’ was that of the emx)eror, the ‘sux^er- 
scrix^tion ’ was in Latin : and at the same time when the common 
currency consisted of such x^ieces as these, — since coins with the 
images of men or with Heathen symbols would have been a x^re- 
fanation to the ‘ Treii^ury,’ — there ixnght be found on the tables of 
ihe money-changers in the Temxde, shekels and half-shekels with 
Samaritan letters, minted \inder the Maccabees. Greek and Roman 
names were borne by multitudes of those Jews who came ux^ to 
worshix^ at the festivals. CjSreek and Latin words were current in 
the x^ox^ular ‘ Hebrew ’ of the day : and while this Syro-Chaldaic 
dialect was sx^oken by the mass of the x^eox^le with the tenacious af- 
fection of old custom, Greek had long been well known among the 
ux^x^er classes in the larger towns, and Latin was used in the courts 
of law, and in the official covresixmdence of magistrates. On a 
critical occasion of St. Paul’s life,'^ Avhen he was standing on the 
stair between the Temple and the fortress, he first spoke to the 
commander of the garrisoy in Greek, and then turned roxmd and 
addressed his countrymen in Hebrew ; while the letter ^ of Claudius 

1 JosKrii. Ant. xv. H, 1. iFctry i. againxt Aj>ton. 

21, 8. Oiiv reference to the two great * Acts xxi. xxii. 

works of .Tosephus, the Jewish Anti- ^ Acts xxiii. A document of this 

qitifiett and the Jewish War, will Ikj kind, sent with a prisoner by a subor- 
verv frequent. Occasionally also w*e dinate to a sufierior officer, would 
shall refer to his JJfe anti his discourse almost certainly be in Latin. 
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Lysias was written, and the oration * of Tertiillas spokeii? in Latin. 
We are told by the historian Josephus,^ that on a paraj^et of stone 
m the Temple area, where a flight of foiii-teen steps led np fi'om the 
outer to the inner court, pillars were phiced at etpial distances Avith 
notices, some in Greek and some in Latin, that no lUien should enter 
the sacred enclosure of the Hebrews. And we are toUf by two of 
the Evangelists,^ that when our blessed Saviour was crucified ‘ the 
superscription of His acchsation ' was Avritten above His cross * in 
letters of Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin.’ * 

The condition of the world in general at that ^riod wears a 
similar appearance to a Christian’s eye. He sees tlie Greek and 
Roman elements brought into remivrkable union vjtli the older and 
more stored elements of Judaism. He sees in rtebrew people a 
divinely-laid foundation for the superstructure of tlie (fliurch, and 
in the dispersion of the Jews a soil made ready in fitting jdaces for 
the seed of the Gospel. He sees in the spread of the language and 
commerce of the Gi^eks, and ii^ the high i)erfection of their j)oetry 
and philosophy, a^ipropriate means for the ra})id communication of 
Christian ideas, and for bringing them into close ctumection with 
the best thoughts of unassisted humanity. And he sees in the 
union of so many inc<iherent lu’ovinces under the law and goA^orn- 
ment of Rome, a strong frameAvork Avhich might keej) together for a 
sufficient peri<jd those masses t)f social life whicli tlie Go8])el was 
intended to pervade. The City of God is built at the confluence of 
three civilisations. Wo recognise with gratitude tlie hand of God in 
the history of His Avorld : and Ave turn with devcnit feelings to trace 
the course of these three streams of ciA'ilised life, from their early 
source to the time of their meeting in the Apostolic age. 

We need not linger about the fountains of the national life of the 
Jews. We knoAV that they gushed forth at first, and flowed in their 
appointed channels, at the command of God. The call of Abraham, 
Avhen one family was chosen to keeji and hand dr>wn the deposit of 
divine truth,- -the series of juoA'idences Avhich brought the ancesbirs 
of the Jews into Egypt, — the long captivity on the banks of the 
Nile, — the works of Moses, whereby the bondsmen were made into 
a nation, — all these things are represented in the Old Testament as 
occurring under the immediate direction of Almighty pow'er. The 
people of Israel were taken out of the midst of an idolatrous world, 
to become the depositories of a jmrer knoAAiedge of the one true God 
than was gfven to any other people. At a time Avdien (humanly 
sj>eaking) the world could hardly have preserved a spiritual religion 
in its highest purity, they received a divine revelation enshrined in 
symbols and ceremonies, whereby it might be safely kept till the 
time of its development in a purer and more heavenly form. 

The peculiarity of the Hebrew civilisation did not consist in the 
culture of the imagination and intellect, like that of the Greeks, 
nor in the organisation of goA’emment, like that of Rome, — but 
its distinguishing feature was Relujum. To say nothing of the 

* Acts xxiv. Dean Milman {Jiamp- tulhiH^K acltlrcfw- 
K p. 18.5) has remarked * irVir, v. .5, 2. Compare* vi. 2, 4. 

tne peculiarly Latin character of Ter- * Luke xxiii. 38; John xix. 20. 
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Scriptures^ the prophets, the miracles of the Jews, — ^their frequent 
festivals, their constant sacrifices, — everything in their collective 
and private life was connected with a revealed religion : their wars,' 
their heroes, their poetry, had a sacred character, — their national 
code was full of the details of public worship, — their ordinary em- 
ploymentS> were touched at every point by divinely-apijointed and 
significant ceremonies. Nor was this religion, as were the religions 
of the Heathen world, a creed which <5ould not be the common 
property of th(5 instructed and the ignorant. It was neither a 
recondite pl\ij[osophy which might not^ be communicated to the 
masses of the peoi^le, nor a weak superstition, controlling the con- 
duct of the lovaer classes, and ridiculed by the higher. The religion 
of Moses was for ^he use of all and the benefit of all. The poorest 
peasant of Galilee had the same x>art in it as the wisest ICabbi of 
Jerusalem. The children of all families were taught to claim their 
share in the privileges of the chosen people. 

And how different was the nature of this leligion from that of 
the cotcmx)orary Gentiles ! The i>i<Wis feelings of the Jew were not 
dissii^ated and distracted by a fantastic mythology, where a thousand 
different objects of worshij>, with contradictory attributes, might 
cLaim the attention of the devout mind. ‘ One God,’ the Creator 
and Judge of the world, and the Author of all good, was the only 
object of adoration. And there was nothing of that wide sei^aratioii 
between religion and morality, which among other nations was the 
road to all impurity. The will and ai^probation of Jehovah was the 
motive and supi^ort of all lioliness : faith in His word was the power 
which raised men above their natural weakness : while even the 
divinities of Greece and Kome were often the personifications of 
human passions, and the examine and sanction of vice. And still 
farther : — the devotional scrii>tures of the Jews express that heai*t- 
felt sense of infirmity and sin, that peculiar spirit of prayer, tliat 
real communion with God, with which the Christian, in his best 
moments, has the truest symx>athy.^ So that, while the best hymns 
of Greece‘S are only mythological i:)ictures, and the literature of 
Heathen Rome liardly x>roduces any tiling which can be called a 
prayer, the Hebrew jisalms have jiassed into the devotions of the 
Christian church. There is a light on all the mountains of Judma 
which never shone on Olymxjus or Parnassus: and the ‘ Hill of 
Zion,’ in which ‘ it pleased God to dwell,’ is the type of ‘ the joy 
of the whole earth,’ ^ while the seven hills of Rome are the symbol 
of tyranny and idolatry. ‘ He showed His word unto Jacob, His 
statutes and ordinances unto Israel. He dealt not so with any 
nation ; neither had the Heathen knowledge of His laws.’^ 

But not only was a holy religion the characteristic of the civili- 


1 Neander observes tliat it has been 
justly remarked that the distinctive 
peculiarity of the Hebrew nation ft’om 
the very first, was, that conscience was 
more alive among them than any other 
people. 

* There are some exceptions, as in 
the hymn of the Stoic Cleanthes, who 


was born at Assos 350 years before 
St. Paul was there; yet it breathes 
the sentiment rather of acquiescence 
in the determinations of Fate, than of 
resignation to the goodness of Provi- 
dence. See on Acts xvii. 28. 

3 Ps. xlviii. 2, Ixviii. 16. 

* Ps. cxlvii. 19, 20- 
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sation of the Jews, but their religious feelings were directed to 
something in the future, and all the circumstances t>f their national 
life tended to fix their thoughts on One that was to c«nnu. By 
types and by i)pmises, their eyes were continually turned towards a 
Messiah. Their history was a continued prophecy. All the great 
stages of their national existence were accompanied by eWusiona of 
prophetic light. Abrahaip was called from his father’s house, and 
it was revealed that in him ‘ all families of the ^;ai-th sin mid be 
blessed.’ Moses formed Abraham’s descendants into a peojje, by 
giving them a law and national institutions ; but white so doing he 
spake before of Him who was hereafter to be raised \ip a ‘ Ih-ophet 
like untt) himself.’ David reigned, and during tintt reign, which 
made sg deep and lasting an inqa-ession on the Jtiwishmind, ])salms 
were written which spoke of the future King. Ami with the 
ai>proachof that captivity, the pathetic recollection which became 
perpetual, the prophecies took a bolder range, and embraced within 
their widening cirdle the redpuiption both of Jews and (lentiles. 
Thus the pious Hebrew was always, as it w’ere, in the attitude of 
t\vpecfafi()}L: and it has been well remarked that, while the golden 
age of the Greeks and Ibnnans was the past, that of the .lews w’as 
the future. While other nations were growing wa^iry of tlu'ir 
gods, — wdthout anything in their mythology or philosophy to satisfy 
the deep cravings of their nature, with religion op(*rating rather 
as a barrier than a link between the educateil and the ignorant, — 
W'itli morality divorccnl from thi*ology, — the whoh^ .Jewish iK‘oj>h’i 
were united in a feeling of attachment to their sacreil institutions, 
and found in the facts ( f tludr past history a i)le<lgt‘ of the fulfilment 
of their national hoj>es. 

It is true that tlie .Tewish nation, again and again, during several 
centuries, fell int<» idolatry. It is true that their su]>eriority to other 
nations consisted in the light which they possessed, and not in tlie 
use wdiich they made <jf it ; and that a carnal life continually 
dragged them down from the spiritual eminence on which they 
might have stocal. But the Divine pur))oHes were not frustrated. 
The chosen i)eople w^as subjected to the chastisement and dis- 
cipline of severe sufferings: and they were fitted by a hjiig training 
for the accom])iishment < J that wank, to the c<jnscious perff>rmance 
of which they did nf>t wdllingly rise. They w^ere hard pressed in 
their own c^mntry by the incursions of their idolatrous neighbours, 
and in the end they were carried into a distant captivity. From 
the time of their return from Babyhni they were nf> longtn* i<lolater8. 
They presented to the w'orld the examjde of a pure Slonotheisin. 
And in the active times which i>receded and followed the birth of 
Christ, those Greeks or Romans wh<i visited the .Jews in their <iwii 
land wdiere they still lingered at the portals of the East, and those 
vfiat numbers of jiroselytes whcim the disxiersed .Jews had gathered 
round them in varicius ccnmtries, werg made familiar with the wor- 
ship of one God and Father of all.* 

* Humboldt has remarked, in the poetry of the Hebrews is a reflex of 
chaj)ter on Poetic Descriptions of Na- Monotheism, and portrays nature, not 
ture ^KoitmoBj Sabine’s Eng, trans., as self-subsisting, but ever in relation 
voL iL p. 44), that the descriptive to a Higher Power. 
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The Infftience of the J e ws upon the Heathen world was exercised 
mainly through their dispersion: but this subject must be deferred 
for a few x>ages, till we have examined some of the developments of 
the Greek and Roman nationalities. A few words, however, may 
be allowed in passing, upon the consequences of the geographical 
position of Judaea. 

The situation of this little but eventful country is such, that its 
inhabitants werp brought into contract successively with all the 
civilised nations of antiquity. Not to dwell ui>on its proximity 
to Egypt on «^e one hand, and to Assy^*ia on the other, and the 
influences which those ancient kingdoms may thereby have ex- 
ercised or retfe^ved, Palestine lay in the road of Alexander’s 
Eastern expeditioei. The Greek conqueror was there before he 
founded his mercantile metropolis in Egypt, and thence went to 
India, to return and die at Babylon. And again, when his empire 
was divided, and Greek kingdoms were erected in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, Palestine lay betweejic rival •monarchies of the 
Ptolemies at Alexandria and the Seleucids at Antioch, — too near 
to both to be safe from the invasion of their arms or the influence 
of their customs and their language. And finally, when the time 
came for the Romans to embrace the whole of the Mediterranean 
within the circle of tlieir power, the coast-line of Jiidma was the 
last remote portion which was needed to complete the fated cir- 
cumference. ^ 

The full eftect of this geographical position of Judaea can only be 
seen by following the course of Greek and Roman life, till they 
were brought so remarkably into contact with each other, and with 
that of the Jews : and we turn to those other two nations of an- 
tiquity, the steps of whose ijrogress were successive stages in what 
is called in the Epistle to the Ejihesians (i. 10) ‘ the dispensation 
of the fulness of time.’ 

If we think of the civilisation of the Greeks, we have no difficulty 
in fixing on its chief characteristics. High i^erfection of the in- 
tellect and imagination, displaying itself in all the various forms of 
art, poetry, literature, and i>hilosophy — restless activity of mind 
and body, finding its exercise in athletic games or in subtle dis- 
putations — love of the beautiful — <piick perception — indefatigable 
impiiry — all these enter into the veiy idea of the Greek race. This 
is not the place to inquire how far these qualities were due to an 
innate peculiarity, or how far they grew up, by gradual develop- 
ment, amidst the natural influences of their native country, — the 
variety of their hills find plains, the clear lights and warm shadows 
of their climate, the mingled land and water of their coasts. We 
have only to do with this national character so far as, under 
divine Providence, it was nu^le subservient to the spread of the 
Gospel. 

We shall see how remarkably it subserved this purpose, if we 
consider the tendency of the Greeks to trade and colonisation. 

* . For reflections on the geographical nant (in Clark’s * Foreign Theological 
position of Palestine in relation to its hibrary’), and the Qnarterly Review 
history, see Stanley’s Sinai and Pahs- for Ctetober, 1859. 
fme, K-urtz’s History of tlh Old Oove- 
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Their mental activity was accompanied with a great pliysical rest- 
lessness. This clever people always exhil)ited a disposition to 
spread themselves. Without aiming at iiiiivei-sal coiupiest, they 
displayed (if we may use the word) a remarkable catholicity of 
character, and a singular power of adaptation to those w-Jiom they 
called Barbarians. ‘ In this respect they wei'e strongly contnvsted 
with the Egyptians, whosu immemorial civilisation wits confined to 
the long vsdley which extends from the cataracts the mouths of 
the Nile. The Hellenic^ tribes, on the other hand, though* they 
despised foreigners, were* never unwilling to visit *fliem and to 
cultivate their acquaintance. At the earliest penod at which 
history enables us to discover them, we see them Moving about in 
their ships on the shores and among the islandli of their native 
seas ; and, three or four centuries before the Christian era, Asia 
Minor, beyond which the Persians had not been permitted to 
advance, was border^nl by a fringe of (h'eek colonies ; and Lower 
Italy, when the Roman reiJublM wius just beginning to bo con- 
scious of its strength, had received the name of (Ireece itself.^ To 
all these jdaces they carried their arts and literature, their philo- 
sophy, their mythology, and their amusements. They carried also 
their anus and their trade. The heroic age had passed away, and 
fabulous voyages had given place to real expeditions against Sicily 
and constant traffic with the Black Sea. I’hcy wen; gradually 
taking the place of the Pluenicians in the empire of tbe Mediter- 
ranean. They were, indeed, less exclusively mercantile than those 
old discoverers. Their voyages were not so long. Put their in- 
fliienco on general civilisation was gi'eater and more permanent.. 
The earliest ideas of scientific navigation and geography are «lue to 
the Greeks. The later (Treek travellers, Strabo and Pausaiiitis, 
will be our best sources of information on the topi)graphy of St. 
Paura journeys. 

With this view of the Hellenic character before us, we are pre- 
pared to appreciate the vast results of Alexander’s comiuests. He 
took up the meshes of tin; net of Greek civilisation, which were 
lying in disorder on the edges of the Asiatic shore, and spread them 
over all the countries which he traversed in his wonderful cam- 
paigns. The East and the West were suddenly brought together. 
Separated tribes were united under a common government. New 
cities were built, as the centres of political life. New lines of 
communication were opened, as the channels of cc>nimercial tvetivity. 
The new culture penetrated the mountain ranges of Pisidia and 
Lycaonia. The Tigris and Euphrates became flreek rivers. The 
language of Athens was heard among the Jewish cijlonies of 
Babylonia ; and a Grecian Babylon was built by the compieror in 
E^pt, and called by his name. * 

TTie empire of Alexander wits divided, but the effects of his ctim- 

> 

' In the N. T. the word ‘barbarian’ responding rcspectivily to the ‘Gr«;k’ 
is used in its strict classical sen.«e, i.e. and ‘Grecian’ of the Authori.scd Ver- 
for a man who does not si>eak Greek, sion, are M'ord.s which wc must often 
Acts xxviii. 2, 4 ; Rom. i. 14 ; us#*. See below, p. 9, 11 . 3. 

1 Cor. xiv. 11 ; Col. iii. 11. ^ Magna Groecia. 

• * Hellenic ’ and • Hellenistic/ cor- * Alexandria. 
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paigns and policy did not cease. The influence of the fresh elements 
of social life was rather increased by being brought into independent^ 
action within the spheres of distinct kingdoms. Our attention is 
particularly called to two of the monarchical lines which descended 
from Alexander’s generals, — the Ptolemies, or the Greek kings of 
Egypt, — and the Seleucids, or the Greek kings of Syria. Their re- 
spective capitals, Alexandria and Antioch, became the metropolitan 
centres of conmfercial and civilised life in the East. They rose sud- 
denly ; and t^eir very ai^pearance marked them as the cities of a new 
epoch. Like Berlin and St. Petersburg; they were modern cities 
built by great ^kings at a definite time and for a definite i^urpose. 
Their histories h.re no unimportant chapters in tlie history of the 
world. Both of them were connected with St. Paul : one indirectly, 
as the birthplace of Apollos ; the other directly, as the scene of some 
of the most important i^assages of the Apostle’s own life. Both 
abounded in Jews from their first foundation. Both became the 
residences of Roman goveinors, and both afterwards were patriar- 
chates of the jDrimitive Ohurch. But before they had received 
either the Roman discipline or the Christian doctrine, they had 
served their aijpointed jDurj)osc of spreading the Greek language and 
habits, of creating new lines of commercial intercourse by land and 
sea, and of centralising in themselves the mercantile life of the 
Levant. Even the Acts of the Apostles remind us of the traffic of 
Antioch with Cyprus and the neighV)ouring coasts, and of the sailing 
of Alexandrian corn-ships to the more distant harbours of Malta 
and Puteoli. 

Of all the Greek elements which the cities of Antioch and Alex- 
andria were the means of circulating, the spread of the language is 
the most imj)ortant. Its connection with the whole system of Chris- 
tian doctrine — with many of the controversies and divisions of the 
Church — is very momentous. That language, which is the richest 
and most delicate that the world lias seen, became the language of 
theology. The Greek tongue became to the Christian more than it 
had been to the Roman or the Jew. The mother- tongue of Ignatius 
at Antioch, was that in which Philo ^ composed his treatises at Alex- 
andria, and which Cicero spoke at Athens. It is difficult to state 
in a few words the important relation which Alexa^idria more 
especially was destined to bear to the whole Christian Church. In 
that city, the representative of the Grec-ks of the Ea«t, where the 
most remarkable fusion took place of the peculiarities of Greek, 
Jewish, and Oriental life, and at the time when all these had been 
brought in contact with the mind of educated Romans , — ntheological 
langiiage was formed, rich in the phr.ases of V'arious schools, and 
suited to convey Christian ideas to all the world. It was not an 
accident that the New Testament was written in Greek, the lan- 
gujige which can best express the highest thoughts and worthiest 
feelings of the intellect and heart, and which is adapted to be the 
instrument of education for all nations : nor was it an accident that 
the composition of these books and the promulgation of the Gospel 

^ Wc shall frequently have occa- drian Jew. lie was a cotemporary of 
slon to mention this learned Alexan- St. Paul. See p. 30. 
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^were delayed, till the instruction of our Lord, and the writings of 
'His Apostles, could be exju'essed in the dialect of Alexandria. 
This also must be ascribed to the foreknowledge of Him, wlu> 
‘winked at the times of ignorance,’ but ^\llo ‘made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earthy and de- 
termined the times before appointed, and tlie bounds t>f their habi- 
tation.’ ' 

We do not forget that the social condition of the Cheeks had been 
falling, during this i)eriod, into the lowest corruption. The disjiJlrons 
quarrels of Alexander’s gonerals had been continued'^ among their 
successors. Political integrity was lost. The Greeks sia'iit their life 
in worthless and frivolous amusements. Tlieir A^^ligion, though 
beautifid beyond expression ixs giving subjects btr art and poetry, 
was utterly powerless, and worse than powerless, in checking their 
bad propensities. Their pliilosophers were sopliists ; their women 
might be brielly divided into two classes, — lliose who were highly 
educated and openly profligate tlie one side, and th(»se wlio lived 
in domestic and ignorant seclusion on the <>ther. And it cannot be 
denied that fill these causes of degradation sj)rt‘ad wit h the ditlusion 
of the race and the language. Like Sybaris and Syracuse, Antir»ch 
and Alexandria became almost worse than Athens and C^ainth. Hut 
the very diffusion and development of this corruption waspreparing 
the way, because it showed the necessity, lor the inter])o8ition of a 
Gospel. The disease itself seemed to call for a Ilruler, And if the 
prevailing evils of the Greek ]»opulation ju’esented obstacles, on a 
large scale, to the i>r(»gress of Idiristianity, — >et they showed to all 
future time tlie weakness of man’s highest powei's, if umxssisted from 
above ; and there must liave been many wlio groaned under the 
burden of a corruption which they could not shakti off, and who were 
ready to w’^elcomc the voice of Him, who ‘ took our infirmities and 
bare our sicknesses.’*'* The ‘(Greeks,’'* who are mentioned by St. 
John as coming to see Jesi s at the feast, were, we trust, the types 
of a large chiss ; and we may conceive His answer to Andrew and 
Philip as expressing the fulfilment of the api)ointed times in the 
widest sense — ‘ The hour is come, that the Son of Man should be 
glorified.’ 

Such w as the civilisation and corruiition connected with the spread 
of the Greek language when the Roman jiow^er api>roachod to the 
eastern parts^of the Mediterranean Sea. For s<niie centuries this 
irresistible force had been gathering strength on the western side of 
the Apennines. Gradually, but surely, and with ever-increiising 
rapidity, it made to itself a wider sjiace — noithward into Etruria, 
southward into Campania. It pa.ssed beyond its Italian boundaries. 
And six hundred yeara after the building of the City, the Roman 
eagle had seized on Africa at the point of Carthage, and Greec<; at 
the Isthmus of Corinth, and had turned its eye towards the East. 

* Acts xvii. 30, 26. tirccising Jew — in Acts vi. 1, ix. 

* Matt. viii. 17, 29 — AvJiilc the word ‘ (ireeh'* is used 

* John xii. 20. It ought to Ik* ob- for one wdio was by birth a Gentile, 
served here, that the word * Greciaji' and who might, or might not, l>e a 
in the Aiithorise<l Version of the New proselyte to Judaism, or a convert to 
Testament is used for a Ucllenist, or Christianity. 
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The defenceless prey was made secure, by craft or by war ; and before 
the birth of our Saviour, all those coasts, from Ephesus to Tarsus 
and Antioch, and round by the Holy Land to Alexandria and 
Cyrene, were tributary to the city of the Tiber. We have to 
describe |n a few words the characteristics of this new dominion, 
and to point out its providential connection with the spread and 
consolidation of the Church. 

In the first place, this dominion was not a pervading influence 
exerffed by a restless and intellectual people, but it was the grasp- 
ing power of^An external government. The idea of law had grown 
up with the growth of the Romans ; and wherever they went they 
carried it with^them. Wherever their armies were m, arching or 
encamping, there Sil ways attended them, like a mysterious presence, 
the spirit of the City of Rome. Universal conquest and perma- 
nent occupation were the ends at which they aimed. Strength and 
organisation were the characteiastics of their sway. We have seen 
how the Greek science and commerce were wafted, by iiTcgular 
winds, from coast to coast : and now we follow the advance of 
legions, governors, and judges along the Roman Roads, which 
pursued their undeviating course over jdains and mountains, and 
bound the City to the furthest extremities of the provinces. 

There is no better way of obtaining a clear view of the features 
and a correct idea of the sjurit of the Roman age, than by con- 
sidering the material works which still remain as its imperishable 
monuments. Whether undertaken by the hands of tlie govern- 
ment, or for the ostentation of private luxury, they were marked 
by vast extent and accomidished at an enormous ex2:)enditure. The 
gigantic roads of the Enquire have been unrivalled till the present 
century. Solid structures of all kinds, for utility, amxisement, and 
worship, were erected in Italy and the lu'ovinces, — amphitheatres 
of stone, magnificent harbours, bridges, sepulchres, and temples. 
The decoration of wealthy houses was celebrated by the poets of 
the day. The pomp of buildings in the cities was rivalled by 
astonishing villas in the country. The enormous baths, by which 
travellers are surprised, belong to a j^eriod somewhat later than 
that of St. Paul ; but the aqueducts, which still remain in the Cam- 
pagna, were some of them new when he visited Rome. Of the 
metropolis itself it may be enough to say, that his life is exactly 
embraced between its two gi*eat times of renovation, that of 
Augustus on the one hand, who (to use his own expression) having 
found it a city of brick left it a city of marble, and that of Nero on 
the other, when the great confiagi’ation .afforded an opportunity for 
a new arrangement of its streets and buildings. 

These great works may be safely taken as emblems of the mag- 
nitude, strength, grandeiir, nnd solidity of the Empire ; but they 
are emblems, no less, of the tyranny and cruelty which had pre- 
sided over its formation, avd of the general suffering which per- 
vaded it. The statues, with which the metropolis and the Roman 
houses were profusely decorated, had been brought from plundered 
provinces, and many of them had swelled the triumphs of con- 
querors on the Capitol. The amphitheatres were built for shows 
of gladiators, and were the scenes of a bloody cruelty, which had 
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1)6611 quite unknown in the licentious exhibitions of the Greek 
thehtre. ^e roads, baths, harbours, aciueducts, had been con- 
structed by slave-labour. And the country villas, whicli the Italiiui 
braveller lingered to admire, were tliemselves vast estivblishments 
slaves. » 

It is easy to see how much misery followed in the train of Rome’s 
wlvancing greatness. Cruel sutFering was a characteristic feature 
Df the close of the Republic. Slave wars, civil wai^s*,' wars of oon- 
5 ^uest, had left their disastrojis results behind them. ,^o country 
recovers rapidly from the efiects of a war which has been conducted 
ivithin its frontier ; and there was no district of tlie p.npiro which 
had not been the scene of some recent campaign. , l^one liad suf- 
fered more than Italy itself. Its old stock of freemen, who had 
cultivated its fair plains and terraced vineyards, was utterly worn 
out. The general depopulation wiis badly compensated by the 
establishment of milit<iry colonies^ Inordinate wealtli and slave 
factories were the prominent features of the desolate prospect. The 
words of the great historian may fill uji the picture ‘ As regards 
the manners and mode of life of the Romans, their great object at 
this time was the acquisition ami iiossession of money. Their 
moral conduct, which Inid been corrupt enough before the Social 
war, became still more so by their systematic plunder find rapine. 
Tinmense riches were accumulated and scpiandered upon brutal 
pleasures. The simplicity of tlie old mannei-s find mode of living 
had been abandoned for Greek luxuries and frivolities, and the 
whole household arrangements luid become altered. The Roman 
houses had formerly been (piite siinide, and were built either of 
bricks or peperino, but in most cases of the former material ; now, 
:>n the other hand, every one would live in a Hi>ltunlid house and 
be surrounded by Ivixuries. The condition of Italy sifter the Social 
and Civil wars was indescribably wretched. Ssimnium had become 
almost a desert ; and as late as the time of Strabo there wjis scarcely 
any town in that country which was not in ruins. Hut worse 
things were yet to come.’ * 

This disastrous condititui was not confined to Italy. In smne 
respects the j^rovinces had their own peculiar sufierings. To take 
the case of Asia Minor. It had been plundered and ravaged by 
mccessiv^e generals, — by Scijjio in the war against Antioclius of 
Syria, — by Mfflilius in his Gfilatian canii)aign, — by Pompey in 
the struggle with Mithridates. The rapacity of governors and their 
officials followed that of generals and their firmies. We know what 
Cilicia suffered under Dolabella and his agent Verres : and Cicero 
reveals to us the oi^pression of his predecessor Apj^ius in the same 
province, contrasted with his own boastcd^clemency. Some portions 

t of this beautiful and inexhaustible country revived under the ein- 
rors.* But it was only an outward prosperity. Whatever may 
■ve been the improvement in the external details of provincial 
government, we cannot believ’^e that governors were gentle and for- 
pearing, when Caligula was on the throne, and when Nero wf»" 

[ *^iebuhr’» I^eeturea on the History * Nic*bubr*H Lect. on Hist, of Honne^ 
\f voL i. pp, 421, 422. vol. i. p, 406, and the note- 
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seeking statues for his golden house. The contempt in which the 
Greek provincials themselves were held by the Romans may^be 
learnt from the -later correspondence of the Emperor Trajan "with 
Pliny t^e governor of Bithynia. We need not hesitate to take it 
for granted, that those who were sent from Rome to dispense justice 
at Ephesus or Tarsus, were more frequently like A ppius and Verres, 
than Cicero^ jind Flaccus, — more like ‘Pilate and Felix, than Gallic 
anA Sergius Paulus. 

It woulbk bo a delusion to imagine that, when the world was 
reduced under one sceptre, any real j)rinciple of unity held its 
different pdi*ts together. The emperor was deified,^ because men 
were enslaved.*’ There was no true peace when Augustus closed the 
Temple of Janus. The Empire was only the ()rder of external 
government, with a chaos both of opinions and morals within. The 
writings of Tacitus and Juvenal remain to attest the corruption 
which festered in all ranks, alike ^in the senate and the family. The 
old severity of manners, and the old faith in the better part of the 
Roman religion, wore gone. The licentious creeds and practices of 
Greece and the East had inundated Italy and the West : and the 
Pantheon was only the monument of a compromise among a multi- 
tude of effete superstitions. It is true that a remarkable religious 
toleration was produced by this state of tilings : and it is probable 
that for Some short time Christianity itself shared the advantage of 
it. But still the temper of the times was essentially both cruel and 
profane ; and the Apostles were soon exposed to its bitter per- 
secution. The Roman Empire was destitute of that unity which 
the Gospel gives to mankind. It was a kingdom of this world ; 
and the human race were groaning for the better jieace of ‘ a 
kingdom not of this world.’ 

Thus, in the very condition of the Roman Empire, and the 
miserable state of its mixed population, we can recognise a negative 
preparation for the Gospel of Christ. This tyranny and oppression 
called for a Consoler,^ as much as the moral sickness of the Greeks 
called for a Healer; a Messiah was needed by the whole Empire as 
much as by the Jews, though not looked for with the same conscious 


* Much of our best information con- 

cerning the state of the ]>rovincc 3 
is derived from Cicero’s celebrated 
‘ Speeches against Verres,’ and his own 
Cihcian Correspondence, to which wc 
shall again have occasion to refer. Ilis 
* Speech in Defence of Flaccus ’ throws 
much light on the condition of the 
Jews under the liomans. Wc must 
not place too much c<mfiden^e in the 
picture there given of this Ephesian 
governor. t\ 

* The image of the emperor was at 
that time the object of religious re- 
verence : he was a deity on earth (Dis 
^ua potestas, Juv. iv. 71); and the 
worship paid to him was a real worship. 
It is a striking thought, that in those 
times (setting aside effete forms of re- 


ligion), the only two genuine worships 
in the civilised world were the worship 
of a Tiberius or a Nrro on the one han<i, 
and the Wi)rship of Christ on the 
other. 

^ We may refer here to the apo- 
theosis of Augustus with Tiberms at 
his side, as represented on the ‘ Vienmi 
Cameo* in the midst of figures indica- 
tive of the misery and enslavement of 
the world. An engraving of this Ca- 
meo is given in the miarto edition. 
Its best contrast will be found in Schef- 
fer’s modern picture — ‘ Chriatus Con- 
futlatoTy * — where the Saviour is seated 
in the midst of those who are miser- 
able, and the eyes of all are turned to 
Him for relief. 
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ixpgctation. But we have no difficulty in going much farther than 
Im, and we cannot hesitate to discover in the circumstances of the 
rorld at this period, significant traces of a positive* preparation for 
he Gospel. 

It should be remembered, in the first i^laco, that the Romans had 
ilready become Greek to som^ considerable extent, before tliey were 
iho political masters of those eastern countries, where tke language, 
nythology, and literature of Greece had become more or less 
familiar. How eajiy, how widely, and how permanently^tliis Greek 
nfluenco prevailed, and how deei>ly it entered int») tlie mind of 
Klucated Romans, we know from their surviving writii*g8, and from 
the biography of eminent men. Cicero, who was gov<yi’iK)r of Cilicia 
about half a century before the birth of St. Paul, speaks in strong 
berms of the universal sju’ead of the Greek tongue among the in- 
structed classes ; and about the time of the Apostle’s martyrdom. 
Agricola, the conqueror* of Britain, •Ams receiving a Greek educatif>n 
at Marseilles. Is it too much to say, that the gtiiieral Latin con- 
quest wjis providentially delayed till the Romans had been sufti- 
Iciently imbued with the language and itleas of their predecessors, 
and had incorporated many parts of that civilisation with their 
own I 


And if the wisdom of the divine pre-arrangements is illustrated 
by the i)eriod of the si>read of the Greek language, it is illustrated 
no less by that of the completion and maturity of the Roman 
government. When .all pai*ts of the civilised world were bound 
together in one empire, — when one common organisation i>ervaded 
the whole — when channels of communicati»m were everywhere 
opened — when new facilities of travelling were i>rovided, — then 
jvjvs ‘the fulness of time ^ (Gal. iv. 4), then the Messiah came. The 
Breek language had already been prepared as a medium for x>re- 
lerving and ti'ansmitting the doctiane ; the Rf>man government was 
low prepared to help the progress even of that religion which it 
persecuted. The manner in which it spread through the provinces 
IS well exemplified in the life of St. Paul : his right of citizenshii) 
rescued him in Macedonia ‘ .and in Jud;e.a he converted one 


governor in Cyprus,^ was protected by another iii Achaia,** and was 
lent from Jerusalem to Rome by .a third.'' The time was indeed 
approaching, wh^n all the coniplic.a ted “weight of the central tyranny, 
bud of the i^rovincial governments, w.as to fall on the new and 
rresistible religion. But before this took place, it had begun to 
frow up in close connection with all departmf‘nt« of the Empire, 
uhen the supreme government itself became Christian, the eccle- 
^astical polity was permanently regulated in confonnity with the 
IjCtual constitution of the state. Nor was* the Emi>ire broken up, 
pi the separate fragments, which have become the nations of 
podern Europe, were themselves portions #*f the Catholic Church. 

I But in all that we have said of the condition of the Roman world, 
fne important and widely diffused element of its population has nor 
feen mentioned. We have lost sight for some time of the Jewi;, 


* AcU xvL 87—89. 

♦ Acts xviiL 14 — 17. 


* Acts xxii. 25. 


* Acts xiiL 12.* 

® Acts XXV. 12, xx%'ii. 1 
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and we must return to the subject of their dispersion, which^w^ 
purposely deferred till we had shown how the intellectual civilisation 
of the Greeks, and the organising civilisation of the Komans, had, 
througji a long series of remarkable events, been brought in contact 
with the religious civilisation of the Hebrews. It remains that we 
point out that one peculiarity of th^ Jewish people which made 
this contact almost universal in every part of the Empire. 

Their dispersion began early ; though, early and late, their at- 
tachment V> Judeea has always been the same. Like the Highlanders 
of Switzerland and Scotland, they seem to have combined a tendency 
to foreign feitlements with the most passionate love of their native 
land. The first scattering of the Jews was compulsory, and began 
with the Assyrian exile, when, about the time of the building of 
Rome, natives of Galilee and Samaria were carried away by the 
Eastern monarchs ; and this was followed by the Babylonian exile, 
when the tribes of Judah andd^jnjamin were removed at different 
epochs, — when Daniel was brouglit to Babylon, and Ezekiel to the 
river Chebar. That this earliest dispersion was not without in- 
fluential results may be inferred from these facts ; — ^that, about the 
time of the battles of Salamis and Marathon, a Jew was the minister, 
another Jew the cupbearer, and a Jewess the consort, of a Persian 
monarch. That they enjoyed many privileges in this foreign 
country, and that their condition was not always oppressive, may 
' bo gathered from this, — that when Cyrus gave them permission to 
return, the majority remained in their new home, in preference to 
their native land. Thus that great Jewish colony began in Baby- 
lonia, the existence of which may bo traced in Apostolic times, ^ 
and which retained its influence long after in the Talmudical schools. 
These Hebrew settlements may bo followed through various parts 
of the continental East, to the borders of the Caspian, and even to 
China. We, however, are more concerned -Nvith the coasts and 
islands of Western Asia. Jews had settled in Syria and Phoenicia 
before the time of Alexander the (Jreat. But in treating of this 
subject, the great stress is to be laid on the policy of Seloucus, who, 
in founding Antioch, raised them to the same political position with 
the other citizens. One of his successors on the throne, Antiochus 
the Great, established two thousiuid Jewish families in Lydia and 
Phry^a. From hence they would spread into Pamphylia and 
Galatia, and along the western coasts from Ephesus to Troas. And 
the ordinary channels of communication, in conjunction with that 
tendency to trade which already began to characterise this wonder- 
ful people, would easily bring them to the islands, such as Cyprus^ 
md Rhodes. 

Their oldest settlement in Africa was that which took place after 
ihe murder of the Babylonian governor of Judaea, and which is 
connected with the name of the prophet Jeremiah.* But, as in the 
case of Antioch, our chief attention is called to the great metropolis 
of the period of the Gi*eek kings. The Jewish quarter of Alex- 

1 See 1 Pet. v. 13. There is a Cyprian inscription which 

* The farming of the copper mines seems to refer to one of the Herods. 
in Cyprus by Herod (Jos. Ant, xvi. * See 2 Kings xxv. 22 — 26, Jer. 
4> 5) may have attract^ many Jews. xUii. xliv. 
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andi*ia is well known in history ; and the colony of Hefleniatic 
^e^s in Lower Egypt is of greater importance than that of tJieir 
xVramaic* brethren in Babylonia. Alexander himself brought Jews 
and Samaritans to his famous city ; the first Ptolemy brought many 
more ; and many betook themselves hither of their free will, that 
they might escape from the incessant troubles which disturbed the 
peace of their fatherland. ^ Nor was their influence confined to 
Egypt, but they became known on one side in JEthiopi^, the country 
of Queen Candace, - and spread on the other in great number* to 
the ‘ parts of Libya about Gyrene. ^ ^ 

Under what circumstances the Jews made their first appearance 
in Europe is unknown ; but it is natural to siipj^qpif that those 
islands o^ the Archipelago which, as Humboldt lijvi^said, were like 
a bridge for the i)assage of civilisation, became tlie means of the 
advance of Judaism. The journey of the proselyte Lydia from 
Thyatira to Philippi TActs xvi. 14), and the voyage of Aquila and 
Priscilla from Corintlr to EphesHi^^Ibid. xviii. 18), are only siDeci- 
mens of mercantile oxciirsions which must have begun at a far 
earlier period. Philo ‘ mentions Jews in Thessaly, Bteotia, Mace- 
donia, ^tolia, and Attica, in Argos ami Corinth, in the other parts 
of Peloponnesus, and in the islands of Eub(jea and Crete : and St. 
Luke, in the Acts of the Apostles, speaks of them in Philippi, 
Thessalonica, and Bercea, in Athens, in Corinth, and in Romo. The 
first J ews came to Rome to decorate a triumph ; but they were soon 
set free from captivity, and gave the name to the ‘ Synagogue of the 
Libertines’ in Jerusalem. They owed to Julius Ctesar those pri- 
vileges in the Western Capital which they had obtained from Alex- 
ander in the Eastern. They became influential, and made prose- 
lytes. They spread into other towns of Italy ; and in the time of 
St. Paul’s boyhood we find them in large numbers in the island of 
Sardinia, just as we have previously seen them established in that 
of Cyprus.^ With regard to Caul, w^e know at le.'ist that two sons 
of Herod were banished, about this same period, to the banks of the 
Rhone ; and if (as seems most probable) St. Paul accomplished that 
journey to Spain ()f which he speaks in his letters, there is little 
doubt that he found there some of the scattered children of his own 
people. We do not seek to juirsue them further ; but, after a few 
words on the proselytes, we must return to the earliest scenes of 
the Apostle’s ^reer. 

The subject of the proselytes is sufhciently important to demand 
a separate notice. Under this term wo include at present all who 
were attracted in various degrees of intensity towards Judaism, — 
from those who by circumcision had obtained full access to all the 
privileges of the temple-worship, to those wlio only professed a 

‘ This term is explained in the next Acts o# the Apostles, 
chapter, see p. 29, note 6. * Sec note, p. 8. 

* Acts yiii. 27. •• hody doubtless consisted of 

® Acts ii. 10. The second book of naanumittc<l Je>vi.sh slaves. The syna- 
Maccabees is the abridgment of a work g<^ue or synagogues mentioned in Acts 
wntten by a Hellenistic Jew of Cyrene. vi. 9 are discussed in the next chapter. 
A Jew or proselyte of Cyrene bore our ® In the case of Sardinia, however, 
Saviour’s cross. And the mention of they were forcibly sent to the island, 
this city occurs more than once in the to die of the bad cUmate.. 
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general^respect for the Mosaic religion, and attended as hearers ii^ 
the synagogues. Many proselytes were attached to the Jewish 
communities wherever they were dispersed. ^ Even in their own 
country and its vicinity, the number, both in early and later times, 
was not inconsiderable. The Queen of Sheba, in the Old Testa- 
ment ; Sjandace, Queen of Ethiopia, in the New ; and King Izates, 
with his mother Helena, mentioned by Josephus, are only royal re- 
presentatives^of a large class. During the time of the Maccabees, 
some alien tribes were forcibly incor])orated with the Jews. This 
was the caia^5 with the Iturmans, and probably with the Moabites, 
and, above all, with the Edomites, with whose name that of the 
Herodian fsfn^ly is historically connected. How far Judaism ex- 
tended among iJie vague collection of tribes called Arabiaiis, we can 
only conjecture from the curious history of the Homerites, and 
from the actions of such chieftains as Aretas (2 Cor. xi. 32). But as 
we travel towards the West and North, into countries better known, 
we find no lack of evidence of th^ moral effect of the synagogues, 
with their worship of J ehovah, and their prophecies of the Messiah. 

* Nicolas of Antioch ’ (Acts vi. 5) is only one of that ‘ vast multitude 
of Greeks ’ who, according to Joscj)hus,’^ were attracted in that city 
to the Jewish doctrine and ritual. In Damascus, we are even told 
by the same authority that the gi'eat majority of the women were 
proselytes ; a fact which receives a remarkal)le illustration from 
what happened to Paul at Tconium (Acts xiii. 50). But all fiirther 
details may be i^ostponcd till we follow Pa\il himself into the syna- 
gogues, where lie so often addressed a mingled audience of ‘ Jews 
of the dispersion ’ and ‘ devout ’ strangers. 

This chapter may be suitably concluded by some notice of the 
provinces of Cilicia and J^adtea. This will seive as an illustration 
of what has been said above, concerning the state of the Roman 
provinces generally ; it will exemplify the mixture of Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans in the east of the Mediterranean, and it will be a fit 
introduction to what must immediately succeed. For these are the 
two provinces which retpiire our attention in the early life of the 
Apostle Paul. 

Both these provinces were once under the sceptre of the line of 
the Seleucids, or Greek kings of Syria ; and both of them, though 
originally inhabited by a ‘ barbarous ’ ^ population, received more 
or less of the influence of Greek civilisation. If the map is con- 
sulted, it will be seen that Antioch, the capital of the Gra3CO-Syrian 
kings, is situated nearly in the angle where the coast-line of Cilicia, 
running eastwards, and that of Judma, extended northwards, are 
brought to an abr\ipt meeting. It will be seen also, that, more or 
less parallel to each of these coasts, there is a line of mountains, not 
far from the sea, which aye brought into contact with each other 
in heavy and confused forms, near the same angle ; the principal 
break in the continuity of, either of them being the valley of the 
Orontes, which passes by Antioch. One of these mountain lines is 
the range of Mount Taurm^ which is so often mentioned as a great 

^ In illustration of this fact, it is * War, vii. 8, 3. 
easy to adduce abundance of Heathen * See p. 7, note 1. 
testimony. . 
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geographical boundary by the writers of Greece and Rome ; and 
vilicia extends partly over the Taurus itself, and j^artly between it 
and the sea. The other range is thiit of Lebanon -a name made 
sacred by the scriptures and poetry of the Jews ; and where its 
towering eminences subside towards the south into a land of hills 
and valleys and level plains, there is Jmlaia, once the cofintry of 
promise and possession to the chosen peoj)lc, but a Roman province 
in the time of the Apostles. * 

Cilicia, in the sense in which the word was used uitder the (^xrly 
Roman emperors, comprel^ended two districts, of nearly equal 
extent, but of very dilterent character. The Western* portion, or 
Hough Cilicia^ as it was called, was a collection of tlu^ branches of 
Mount Taurus, which come down in large masses^ fo the sea, and 
fomi that projection of the coast which divides the Bay of Issus 
from that of Pami)hylia. The inhabitants of tlie whole of this dis- 
trict were notorious for their robberies : the northern jxjrtion, 
under the name of Isftiuria, provj<^ng innumerable strongholds for 
marauders by land ; and the southern, with its excellent timber, 
its cliffs, and small harbours, being a natural home for pirates. 
The Isaurians maintained their independence with such determined 
obstinacy, that in a later period of the Rmpire, the Romans were 
willing to resign all appearance of sub<^luing tliem, and were content 
to surround them with a cordon of forts. The natives of the coast 
of Rough Cilicia began to extend their piracies as the strength of 
the kings of Syria and Egypt declined. They found in the progress 
of the Roman power, for some time, an encouragement ratlier than 
a hindrance ; for they were actively engaged in an extensive and 
abominable slave trade, of which the island of Delos was the great 
market ; and the op\ilent families of Rome were in need of slaves, 
and were not more scrupulous than some ('hristian nations of 
modern times about the means of obtaining them. But the expe- 
ditions of these buccaneers of the Mediterranean became at last 
quite intolerable ; their fleets seemed innumerable ; their connec- 
tions were extended far beyond their own coasts ; all commerce was 
paralysed ; and they began to arouse that .attention at Rome which 
the more distant pirates of the Eastern Archipelago not long ago 
excited in England. A vast expedition w.as fitted out under the 
command of Pompey the Great ; thousands of piratic vessels were 
burnt on th§ coast of Cilicia, and the inhabitants dispersed. A 
perpetual service was thus done to the cause of civilisation, and the 
Mediterranean was made safe for the voyages of merchants and 
Apostles. The town of Soli, on the borders of the two divisions of 
Cilicia, received the name of Pompeiopolis, * in honour of the great 
conqueror, and the sjilendid remains of a colonnade which led from 

* A similar case, on a small scale, is mouth, in 1816, really <lid the work of 
that of Philippeville in Algeria; and Poin]>ey the Great. It may be doubted 
the progress of the French power, whetlfbr Marshal Hiigcaud was more 
since the accession of Louis Philippe, lenient to the Arabs than Cicero to the 
»n Northern Africa, i.s t)erhaps the Eleuthero-Cilicians. 

parallel in modern tinier to Chrysippus the Stf>ic, whose father 
the history of a Roman province, .Vs was a native of Tarsus, and Aratus, 
Mur as regards the pirates, Lord Ex- whom St. Paul quotes, lived at Soli. 
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the harfeur to the city may be considered a monument of thi^ 
signal destruction of the enemies of order and peace. 

The Eastern, or Flat Cilicia, was a rich and extensive plain. Its 
prolific vegetation is praised both by the earlier and later classical 
writers, and, even under the neglectful government of the Turks, is 
still noticed by modem travellers . ' From this circumstance, and 
still more from its peculiar physical conl^guration, it was a possession 
of great political importance. Walled oil* from the neighbouring 
countries by a high barrier of mountains, which sweep irregularly 
round it frbcu Pomi)eipolis and Rough Cilicia to the Syrian coast 
on the North of Antioch, — with one pass leading up into the interior 
of Asia MinoI ,«and another giving access to the valley of the Orontes, 
— it was naturally the high road both of trading caravans and of 
military exiieditions. Through this country Cyrus marched, to 
depose his brother from the Persian throne. It was here that the 
decisive victory was obtained by Alexander over Darius. This 
plain has since seen the hosts of Western Crusaders ; and, in our 
own day, has been the field of operations of hostile Mahommedan 
armies, Turkish and Egyi>tian. The Creek kings of Egypt en- 
deavoured, long ago, to tear it from the Greek kings of Syria. The 
Romans left it at first in the j)osscssion of Antiochus : but the line 
of Mount Taurus could not permanently arrest them : and the letters 
of Cicero remain to us among the most interesting, as they are 
among the earliest, monuments of Roman Cilicia. 

Situated near the western border of the Cilician plain, where the 
river Cydnus flows in a cold and rai>id stream, from the snows of 
Taurus to the sea, was the city of Tarsus, the capital of the whole 
province, and ‘ no mean city ’ (Acts xxi. 39) in the history of the 
ancient world. Its coins reveal to us its greatness thrr)ugh a long 
series of years : — alike in the period which intervened between 
Xerxes and Alexander, — and \inder the Roman sway, when it ex- 
ulted in the name of Alvtropolis, — and long after Hadrian had rebuilt 
it, and issued his new coinage with the old mythological types. ^ In 
the intermediate period, which is that of 8t. Paul, we have the tes- 
timony of a native of this part of Asia Minor, from which we may 
infer that Tarsus was in the Eastern basin of the Mediterranean 
almost what Marseilles was in the Western. Strabo says that, in 
all that relates t<^ philosophy and general education, it was even 
more illustrious than Athens and Alexandria. From his description 
it is evident that its main character was that of a Greek city, where 
the Greek language was spoken, and Greek literature stiidicmsly 
cultivated. But we should be wrf)ng in supposing that the general 
population of the province was of Greek origin, or spoke the Greek 
tongue. When Cyrus came with his army from the Western Coast, 


* Laborde’s illustraled work on Syria 
and Asia Minor contains soine^ luxu- 
riant specimens of the modern vegeta- 
tion of Tarsus; but the banan.a and the 

rickly pear were introduced into the 
lediferranpa^ long after St. PaiiP-s tlay. 

* The coin at the eiul of the chapter 
was struck under Hadrian, and is pre- 


serv'cd in the British Museum. The 
word Metropolis is conspicuous on it. 
The same tigurcs of the Lion and the 
Bull appear in a fine series of silver 
coins of Tarsus, assigned by the Due 
de Luynes to the period between 
Xerxes and Alexander. 
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^ and still later, when Alexander penetrated into Cilicia, they found 
'tfee inhabitants ‘Barbarians.’ Nor is it likely that the old race 
would be destroyed, or the old language obliterated, esi>ccially in 
the mountain districts, during the reign of the Seleucid kings. Wo 
must rather conceive of Tarsus as like Brest, in Brittaiw, or like 
Toulon, in Provence, — a city where the language of retinement is 
spoken and written, in the^ midst of a ruder population, who use a 
different language, and possess no literature of their^own. 

If we turn now to consider the position of this j)rovince and city 
under the Romans, we ar^ led to notice two ditfert^rt systems of 
policy which they adopted in their subject dominions. The purpose 
of Rome was to make the world subservient to h^nujelf : but this 
might bg accomplished directly or indirectly. A ^)vernor might be 
sent from Rome to take the absolute command of a province : or some 
native chief might have a kingdom, an ethnarchy,’ or a tetrarchy 
assigned to him, in which he was nominally independent, but really 
subservient, and often tribut.y'^^ Some provinces were rich and 
productive, or essentially important in the military sense, and these 
were committed to Romans under the Henate or the Emperor. 
Others might be worthless or troublesome, and tit only to reward 
the services of an useful instrument, or to occupy the energies of a 
dangerous ally. Both these systems were adoi)ted in the East and 
in the West. We have examples of both —in Spain and in (bull — 
in Cilicia and in Jiuhea. In Asia Minor they were so irregukirly 
combined, and the territories of the independent sovereigns were 
so capriciously granted or removed, extended or curtailed, that it is 
often dilHcult to coscertain what the actual boundaries of the provinces 
w^ere at a given epoch. Not to enter into any minute history in the 
case of Cilicia, it will be enough to say, that its rich and level plain 
in the east w'as made a Roman lU’ovince by Poinj>ey, and so re- 
mained, while certain districts in the w estern portion were assigned, 
at different periods, to various native chieftains, d’hus the territories 
of Amyntas, King of (lalatia, were extended in this dii’ection by 
Antony, when he was preparing for liis great struggle w ith Augus- 
tus : just as a modern Rajah may be strengthened on the banks of 
the Indus, in connection w ith wars against Scinde and the Sikhs. 
For some time the whole of Cilicia was a ccnisolidated j)rovince 
under the first emperors : but again, in the reign of Claudius, we 
find a porticy^ of the same Western district assigned to a king called 
Polemo IT. It is needless to pursue the history further. In St. 
Paul’s early life the ixditical state of the inhabitants of (hlicia would 
be that of subjects of a Roman governor ; and Roman ollicials, if 
not Roman soldiers, would be a familiar sight to the Jews wdio were 
settled in Tarsus." 

We shall have many opportunities (jf <lescribing the condition of 
I)rovince8 under the dominion of Rome ; but it may be interesting 
here to allude to the information whitdi may be gathered froiu the 
writings of that distinguished man, wm> was governor of Cilicia a 
few years after its first reduction by Pompey. He was entrusted 

* See note at the end of (Jh. III. 

* Tarsus, a.s a ‘Free City’ (^Urbu 
Libera'), W’ould have the i»rivilege vf 
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with the c^vil and military sui^erintendence of a large district in this 
comer of the Mediterranean, comprehending not only Cilicia, but ' 
Pamphylia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, and the island of Cyprus ; and he has 
left a record of all the details of his policy in a long series of letters, 
which are a curious monument of the Roman procedure in the 
managen&nt of conquered provinces, and which possess a double 
interest to us, from their frequent allusions to the same places which 
St. Paul refers ^o in his Epistles. This correspondence represents 
to us«the governor as surrounded by the adulation of obsequious 
Asiatic Gre^s. He travels wdth an interpreter, for Latin is the 
official language ; he puts down banditti, and is saluted by the title 
of Imperator f ]^tters are written, on various subjects, to the go- 
vernors of neighbouring provinces, — for instance, Syria, Asia, and 
Rithynia ; ceremonious communications take place with the inde- 
j)endent chieftains. The fi'iendly relations of Cicero with Deiotarus, 
King of Galatia, and his son, remind us of the interview of Pilate 
and Herod in the Gosj^el, or of E^stus and Agrippa in the Acts. 
Cicero’s letters are rather too full of a boastful commendation of 
his own integrity ; but from what he says that he did, we may in- 
fer by contrast what was done by others who were less scrupulous 
in the discharge of the same responsibilities. He allowed free 
access to his person ; he refused exj^ensive monuments in his 
honour ; he declined the proffered i)resent of the pauper King of 
Cappadocia ; ' he abstained from exacting the customary expenses 
from tlie states which he traversed on his march ; he remitted to 
the treasury the moneys which w ere not expended on his province ; 
he would not place in official situations those who were engaged in 
trade ; he treated the local Greek magistrates with due considera- 
tion, and contrived at the same time to give satisfaction to the 
Publicans. From all this it may be easily inferred with how much 
corruption, cruelty, and pride, the Romans usually governed ; and 
liow miserable must have been the condition of a i^rovince under a 
Verres or an Appius, a Pilate or a Felix. So far as w e remember, 
the Jews are not mentioned in any of (Jicero’s Cilician letters ; but 
if we may draw conclusions from a speech wliich he made at Rome 
in defence of a cotemporary governor of Asia,^ he regarded them 
with much contempt, and would be likely to treat them with 
harshness and injustice.^ 

That Polemo II., who has lately been mentioned as a king in 
Cilicia, was one of those curious links which the history of those 
times exhibits between Heathenism, Judaism, and Christianity. 

He became a Jew to marry Berenice,* ** who afterw'ards forsook him, 
and whose name, after once appearing in Sacred History (Acts xxv., 
xxvi.), is lastly associated with that of Titus, the destroyer of Je- 

* See Hor. 1 Kp. vi. 39. for tlie opinion which educated Komans 

* This was L. Valerius Flaccus, who had of the Jews, see llor. 1 Sat. iv. 
had served in Cilicia, and was jh'ter- 143, v. 100, ix. 09. 

wards made Governor of Asiay — that lie w’a‘< the last King of Pontus. 

district with wdiich, and its capital Ily Caligula he was made King of 
Kphosus, we are so familiar ill the Acts Bosphorus; but (Taudius gave him 
of the Apostles. part of Cilicia instead of it. Joseph. 

^ iSee especially Cic. Flacc. 28; and Ant. x-x. 7, 3. 



I.] Political Changes in Judica, 

• Ttnalein. The name of Berenice mil at once suggest the family of 
<he Herods, and transport oiir thoughts to Juda?.a. 

The same general features may be traced in this province as in 
that which we have been attempting to describe. In some respects, 
indeed, the details of its history are different. When CiJ^cia was a 
province, it formed a separate jurisdiction, with a governor of its 
own, immediately responsible to Rome : but Judjea, in its provincial 
period, was only an appendage to Syria. It has hcm\ said ‘ that the 
position of the ruler resident at Oajsarea in connection with the 
supreme avithority at AntiOch may be best understooil»hy comparing 
it with that of the governor of Madras or Bombay under tlie 
governor-general who resides at Calcutta. The «o'lnparison is in 
some respects just : and British India might supply a further pa- 
rallel. We might say that when Jud;ea was not strictly a province, 
but a monarchy under the protectorate (»f Rome, it bore the same 
relation to the contiguous province of Syria wliich, before the recent 
war, the territories of the king’ (ff Oude bore to tlie presidency of 
Bengal. Judaea was twice a monarchy : and thus its history fur- 
nishes illustrations of the two systems pursued by the Romans, of 
direct and indirect government. 

Another important contrast must be noticed in the histories of 
these two provinces. In the (ireek period of Judsea, thiire was a 
time of noble and vigorous indt5i>en<lence. Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the eighth of the line of the Seleucids, in pursuance of a general 
system of policy, by whicli he sought to unite all liis diHerent ter- 
ritories through the Greek religion, endeavoured to introduce the 
worshiji of Jupiter into Jerusalem.'* Such an attempt might have 
been very successful in Syria or Cilicia : but in .Imhea it kindled a 
flame of religious indignation, which did not cease to burn till the 
yoke of the Seleucidm was entirely thrown off: the name of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes was ever afterwards held in abhorrence by the 
Jews, and a special fast was ke})t up in memory of the time when 
the ‘abomination of desolation^ stood in the holy place. The 
champions of the independence of the .Jewish nation and the purity 
of the Jewish religion were the family of the Maccabees or As- 
mon«ans : and a hundred years l^efore the birtli of Christ the first 
Hyreanus was reigning over a prosperous and independent king- 
dom. But in the time of the second Hyreanus and his brother, the 
family of tlte Maccabees was not wliat it had been, and Judma was 
ripening for the dominion of Rome. Pompey the Great, the same 
comiueror Avho had already subjected Cilicia, api)eared in Da- 
imiscus, and there judged the cause of the two brothers. All the 
country was full of his fame. In the spring of the year Od he came 


’ See the introduction to Dr. Traill’s 
.Josephus, a work which was inter- 
rupted by the death of the translator 
during the Irish famine, and w.as con- 
tinued by Mr. Isaac Taylor. 

* Another coincidence is, that wc 
made the Nabob of Oude a king, lie 
had previously been hereditary Vizier 
of the Mogul. 

^ Here we may observe that there 


are extant coins of Antiochus ICpi- 
ydiahes, where the liead of .Jupiter 
appears on the obverse, in [dace of tbe 
)x>r1rait usual in tin* Alexamlrian, 
Seleucid, and Macedonian .series. Sirn e 
Mieli emblems on ancient coins have 
always .sacred meanings, it is very 
probable that thi-^ arose from the 
religiou-s movement alluded to in the 
text. * 
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down by the valley of the Jordan, his Roman soldiers occupied the 
ford where Joshua had crossed over, and from the Mount of Olivet; 
he looked down upon Jerusalem.^ From that day Judsea was vir- 
tually under the government of Rome. It is true that, after a 
brief supj^rt given to the reigning family, a new native dynasty 
was raised to the throne. Antipater, a man of Idumean birth, had 
been minister of the Maccabean kings but they were the Hois 
Faineants of Palestine, and he was the Maire dn Falais. In the 
midst •of the confusion of the great civil wars, the Herodian family 
succeeded to* cthe Asmontean, as the Carlo vingian line in France 
succeeded that of Clovis. As Pepin was followed by Charlemagne, 
so Antipator pS^epared a crown for his son Herod. 

At first Herod the Great espoused the cause of Antony ; but he 
contrived to remedy his mistake by paying a promj)t visit, after the 
battle of Actium, to Augustus in the island of Rhodes. This sin- 
gular interview of the Jewish prince with the ^oman conqueror in 
a Greek island was the beginning cf an important period for the 
Hebrew nation. An exotic civilisation was systematically intro- 
duced and extended. Those Greek influences, which had been 
begun under the Seleucids, and not discontinued under the As- 
monieans, were now more widely difiused: and the Roman cus- 
toms,*^ which had hitherto been comparatively unknown, were now 
made familiar. Herod was indeed too wise, and knew the Jews 
too well, to attempt, like Antiochus, to introduce foreign institu- 
tions without any regard to their religious feelings. He endeavoured 
to ingratiate himself with them by rebuilding and decorating their 
national temple ; and a part of that magnificent bridge which was 
connected with the great southern colonnade is still believed to 
exist, — remaining, in its vast proi^ortions and Roman form, an 
approxmate monument of the Herodian i^eriod of Judiea.^ Thei^eriod 
when Herod was reigning at Jerusalem under the protectorate of 
Augustus was chiefly remarkable for great arcliitectural works, 
for the promotion of commerce, the influx of strangers, and the 
increased diflusion of the two great languages of the heathen world, 
"l^he names of places are themselves a monument of the sjiirit of 
the times. As Tarsus was called Julioxxdis from Julius Caesar, and 
Soli Pompeioxmlis from his great rival, so Samaria was called 
Sebaste after the Greek name of Augustus, and the new metro- 
polis, which was built by Herod on the sea-shore, was called Cm- 
sarea in honour of the same Latin emperor; while Antii)atris, on 
the road (Acts xxiii. 31) between the old cajutal and the now, ^ still 


* Ponipey heard of tlie death of 
Mitliridatos jit Jericlio. Ilis army 
crossed at iScytliopolis, by the ford ini- 
mcdiately below the lake of Tiberias. 

* Antiochus Epiphanes (nho was 
called Epimanes from his mad gcoii- 
duct) is .said to have made, himself 
ridiculous by adopting Roman fashions, 
and walking about the streets of An- 
tioch in a toga. 

^ See the woodcut opposite. The arch 
extends about tlfty feet along the waU, 


and its radius must have been about 
twenty feet. It is right to say that 
there is much controversy about its 
oiigin. Dr. Robinson assigns it to 
the age of Solomon : Mr. Fergusson to 
that of Herod : Mr. Williams holds it 
to be a fragment of the great Christian 
works constructed in this southern 
part of the Temi>Ie area in the age of 
Justinian. 

■* The tracing of the road by which 
St. Paul traveUed on this occasion is 
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Kjommemorated the name of the king’s Idumasan father. Ve must 
rfbt suppose that the internal change in the minds of the people 
was proportional to the magnitude of these outward improvements. 
They suffered much; and their hatred grew towards Home and 
towards the Herods. A parallel might be drawn between.,the state 
of Judaea under Herod the Great, and that of Egypt under Ma- 
homet Ali,* where great works have been successfully accomplished, 
where the spread of ideas has been promoted, tp.dic made busy 
and i3rosperou8, and communication with the civilised world’ won- 
derfully increased, — but where the mass of the people has continued 
to be miserable and degraded. 

After Herod’s death, the same influences still continued to 
operate *111 Jud<^a. Archelaus persevered in his father’s x>olicy, 
though destitute of his father’s energy. The same may be said of 
the other sons, Antipas and Philip, in their contiguous iirincipali- 
ties. All the HeroJ^ were great builders, and eager i3artizan8 of 
the Roman emperors : and wo are familiar in the Go8])el8 witli 
that Coisarea (CVesarea Philiiipi), which one of them built in the 
upper part of the valley of the Jordan, and named in honour of 
Augustus, — and with that TiberUts on the banks of the lake of Gen- 
nesareth, which bore the name of his wicked successor. But while 
Antipas and Philip still retained their dominions under the pro- 
tectorate of the emperor, Archelaus had been banished, and the 
weight of the Roman power had descended still more heavily on 
Judiea. It was jilaced under the direct jurisdiction of a governor, 
residing at Ciesarea by the Sea, and de])ending, as wo have seen 
above, on the governor of Syria at Antioch. And now we are made 
familiar with those features which might be adduced as charac- 
terising any other province at the same epoch, — the prfotorium,^ — 
the puWicans,^ — the tribute-money,** — soldiers and centurions re- 
cruited in Italy,* — Cnesar the only king,® and the ultimate appeal 
against the injustice of the governor.^ In this period the ministry, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ took place, the first 
preaching of His Apostles, and the conversion of St. Paul. But 
once more a change came over the political fortunes of Judiea. 
Herod Agrippa was the friend of Caligula, as Herod the Great had 
been the friend of Augustus ; and when Tiberius died, he received 
the grant of an independent principality in the north of Palestine.® 
He was abl^ to ingratiate himself with Claudius, the succeeding 

one of the most interesting geographi- Syria were recruited in the province : 
cal questions which will come before ua. but the Cohort, to which Cornelius 

* There are many points of rcsein- belonged, probably consiBled of Italian 

hlance between the character and for- volunteers. The ‘ Italian Band* 

tunes of Herod and th<ise of Mahomet j^Acts x. 1) will come under our notice 

Ali ; the chief differences are those of in Chap. IV., and the ‘ 

the times Herod secured his position (Ibid, xxvii. 1) in Chap. XXII. 

by the influence of Augustus; Maho- ® John xix. 15. 

met AU secured his by the agreement ^ Ac*t8 xxv. 11. 

of the European powers. ® He obtained under Caligul^ first, 

* John xviii. 28. * the tetrarchy of his uncle I’hilip, who 

* Luke iii. 12, xix. 2. died; and then that of his uncle An- 

* Matt. xxii. 19. tipas, who followed his brother Arche- 

^ Most of the soldiers quartered in laus into banishment. 
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emperor. Judasa was added to his dominion, which now embraced 
the whole circle of the territory ruled by his grandfather. Cy 
this time St. Paul was actively pursuing his apostolic career. We 
need not, therefore, advance beyond this point, in a chapter 
which is^ only intended to be a general introduction to the Apostle^s 
history. 

Our desire has been to give a j)icture of the condition of the 
world at this particular epoch ; and we have thought that no group- 
ing "v^ould be so successful as that which should consist of Jews, 
Greeks, an (f Romans. Nor is this an artificial or unnatural arrange- 
ment, for these three nations were the divisions of the civilised 
world. And'ii. the view of a religious mind they were more than 
this. They were the three peoples of God’s election ; two for things 
temporal, and one for things eternal. Yet even in the things eternal 
they were allowed to minister. Greek cultivation and Roman polity 
prepared men for Christianity. ’ ‘ These three peoides stand in the 
closest relation to the Avhole humaiA race. The Christian, when he ima- 
gines himself among those spectators who stood round the cross, and 
gazes in spirit upon that ‘ superscri2>tion,’ which the Jewish scribe, 
the Greek proselyte, and the Roman soldier could read, each in his 
own tongue, feels that he is among those who are the representatives of 
all humanity. ’^ In the ages which i)recede the crucifixion, these three 
languages were like threads which guided us through the labyrinth 
of history. And they are still among the best guides of our thought, 
as we travel through the ages which succeed it. How great has 
been the honour of the Greek and Latin tongues ! They followed 
the fortunes of a triumphant church. Instead of Heathen languages, 
they gradually became Christian. As before they had been emi)loyed 
to express the best thoughts of unassisted humanity, so afterwards 
they became the exj)onents of Christian doctrine and the channels of 
Christian devotion. The words of Plato and Cicero fell from the 
lips and pen of Chrysostom and Augustine. And still those two 
languages are associated together in the work of Christian education, 
and made the instruments for training the minds of the young in 
the greatest nations of the earth. And how deep and i^athetic is 
the interest which attaches to the Hebrew ! Here the thread seems 
to be broken. ‘Jesus, King of the Jews,’ in Hebrew characters. 
It is like the last word of the Jewish Scriptures, — the last warning 
of the chosen peoj)le. A cloud henceforth is upon the people and 
the language of Israel. ‘ Blindness in part is happened unto Israel, 
till the fulness of the Gentiles be come in.’ Once again Jesus, after 


* Dr. Arnold, in tlie journal of his 
Tour in 1840 ( Ji/e, ii. 413, 2nd edit.). 
The i)assagci continues thus : — ‘ As 
Mahometanism can bear witness; for 
the Kast, when it abandoned Greece 
and Rome, could only reproduce J ida- 
ism. Mahometanism, six hundred 
years after Christ, proving that the 
Eastern man could hear nothing per- 
fect, justifies the wisdom of God in 
Judaism. 

* This is true in another, and per- 


haps a higher sense. The Roman, 
powerful but not happy — the Greek, 
distracted with the inquiries of an un- 
satisfying philosophy — the Jew, bound 
hand and foot with the chain of a 
ceremonial law, all are together round 
the cross. Christ is crucified in the 
midst of them — crucified for all. The 
‘superscription of His accusation’ 
speaks to all the same language of 
p^ce, pardon, and love. 



j j Conclusion. '5 

His ascension, spake openly from Heaven ‘ in the Hebrew*tongue ’ 
f Acts xxvi. 14) ; but the words were addressed to that Apostle who 
was called to preach the Gospel to the philosophers of Greece, and 
in the emperor’s palace at Rome. ^ 

1 See inscription in the three Ian- Roman Catacombs, at the end of the 
guages on a Christian tomb in the work. 



CJoln of Tarsua. Hadrian. (Sec p. 18, n. 2.) 
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CHAPTER II. 

f 

flewish Orip^m of the (Miureh. — Scots and Parties of the Jews, — Pharisees and 
Saddiicees. — St. l*aul a Pharisee. — ilellenists and Aramaeans. — St. Paul’s 
Family Hefldnistio Imt not Jlcllenisini^. — His Infancy at Tarsus. — The Tribe 
of Penjamin. -i- His Father’s Citizen^hl}). — S(!enery of the Place. — His 
Childhood. — He is sent to .lerusalem. — State of Jiuhea and Jerusalem. — 
Pabbinioal Schools. — (iainaliel. — Mode of Teaelnng. — Syiiaf^ogucs. —Student- 
Tife of St. Paul. — His early Manhooit. — Fir.'^t As[)ect of the Church. — St. 
Stephen. — The Sanhedrin. — St. SteiJien the Forerunner of St. Paul. — His 
Martyrdom an<l Prayer. ' ' 

Chri.stianity has been rci)resente<l by some of the modern Jews 
as a mere scIkjoI of Judaism. Instead of opposingit as a system 
antagonistic and subversive the Alosaic religion, they speak of it 
as a phase or development of that religion itself, — as simply one of 
the rich ontgrowths from the fertile Jewish soil. They point out 
the causes which combined in the tu’st century to produce this 
Christian development of Jndtiism. It has even been hinted that 
Christianity has done a good work in i>re paring the world for 
receiving the pure Alosaic princii^les which will, at length, be uni- 
versal. ^ 

We are not unwilling to accept some of these phrases as expressing 
a great and important truth. Christianity is a school of Judaism : 
but it is the school which absorbs and interprets the teaching of all 
others. It is a development; but it is that develojiment which was 
divinely foreknown and predetermined. It is the grain of which 
more Judaism is now the worthless husk. It is the image of Truth 
in its full profiortions ; and the Jewish remnants are now as the 
shapeless fragments which remain of the bh)ck of marble when the 
statue is completed. When we look back at the Apostolic age, we 
see that growth jDroceeding which separated the husk from the grain. 
We see the image of Truth coming out in clear expressiveness, and 
the useless fragments falling oft' like scales, under the careful work 
of divinely-guided hands. If we are to realise the earliest appear- 
ance of the Church, sucli as it was when Paul first saw it, we must 
view it as arising in the midst of Judaism ; and if we are to compre- 
hend all the feelings and princix>le3 of this Apostle, we must con- 
sider first the Jewish prej)aration of his own younger days. To 
these two subjects the present chapter will he devoted. 

^ This notion, that the doctrine of ism : but a more powerful spell than 
(’hrist will be re-absorbed in that of this philosophy is needed to charm 
Moses, is a curious phase of the re«*ent back the stately river into the narrow, 
Jewish philosophy. ‘We are sure,’ it rugged, pictures«iue ra\ inc, out of >vhich 
has been well said, ‘ that Christianitj" centuries ago it found its way.’ 
can never di^wn its source in Juda- 
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* We are very familiar with one division which ran thnnigh the 
Je^fish nation in the tirst century. The Saddncccs and Phurisecs 
are frequently mentioned in the New Testaiiient, aiul wi' are tJu*re 
informed of the tenets of these tw»> luevailiii}^ parties. Tliu belief 
in a future state may be said to have been an o]>en (piestion %mong 
the Jews, when our Lord appeared and ‘ br»)Ught life ;;nd inniior- 
t«ality to light.’ We find the* 8a<lducees established in the 1 lightest 
office of the priesthood, and jiossessed of the greatest jjowans in ihe 
Sanhedrin : and yet they did not believe in any future «tafe, ner 
in any spiritual existence indepeinlent of the bedy. '^flie Saddu- 
cces said that there was ‘ no resurrection, neitlny', Angel nor 
Spirit.’^ They do not a 2 )pear to have hcdd doetryies which are 
commonly called licentious or immoral. On the contrary, they 
adhered strictly to tin' moral tenets of the Law, as (H>posed to its 
mere formal technicalities. They did not overload the Sacred 
Books with traditioiiff^ or encumber^ the duties of life with a mul- 
titude of minute observances. J'liey wer(‘ the disci] >leH of reason 
without enthusiasm, — they made few' ])roselytes, — theii- numbers 
w’ere not great, and they were contined i)rinci])ally to the ricluu’ 
members of the nation.' The Pharisei*s, on the otluu* haml, were 
the enthusiasts of the later Judaism. "I’lu^y ‘ conqiassed sea and 
land to make one ]»roselyte.’ Their ]»ower ami inlintmce with the 
mass of the j>eople was immensi*. 'Plii^ loss of tlu‘ national inde- 
])endence of the Jews,— the gradual extimtion of their pr)litical 
life, directly by the K<»mans, and mdinstly by the family of 
Herod, — caused their feelings to rally round theii’ Law’ and tlu;ir 
Religion, as the only centre of unity which now' remained to them. 
Those, therefore, wdu) gavi* tlu’ir i*nergies to tlie inter] )retation and 
ex|)osition of the Lawg not curtailing any of the doctrimxs whi(;h 
w'ere virtually contained in it and which had been r(^vi*aled with 
more or less clearness, but rather accumulating artieh s «>f faith, 
and multiplying the rt;<]uirements of di'votion; who themselves 
practised a severti and ostentations ri’ligion, being liberal in alms- 
giving, fasting fre(]iiently, making long ])rayers, and carrying 
casuistical distinctions into the smallest details of conduct; —who 
consecrated, moreover, their best Zealand exertions to the sjuvad of 
the fame of Judaism, and to the im-rease of the nation’s pow'er in the 
only W’ay which mnv w as piacticable,- could not fail to command 
the reverence *»f great luimbt rs of the ]>eo]de. Tt was no longtu’ 
possible to fortify Jerusalem against the Heathen : but tin* Ijaw 
cf>uld be fortilied like an im]»regnable city. J'he ]>lace of the liravtj 
is on the walls and in the front of the battle . and the ln»])es (»f the 
nation rested on those wdio defended the sacred outworks, and made 
successful inr(»a<Is on the territ«»ries of the (ientiles. 

Such wore the l*harisees. And m^w, before ])roceeding to <jther 
features of Judaism and their I’elatioii to the (Jhiirch, we can hardly 
help glancing at St. Paul. He was ‘ a*l*harisee, the son of a 
Pliaidsee,’^ and he was educated by Gamaliel, ‘ ‘a Phansee. 

* Actsxxiii.S. Sec Matt.xvii. 23-:^. vii. 18. 

* See W’hat Joscplius .says of the Acts xxiii. 

fadducees : Ant. xiii. 10, G ; xviii. 1, Acts xxii. 3. 

comparing the question asked, John Acts v. 34. 
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Both his father and his teacher belonged to this sect. And on three 
distinct occasions he tells us that he himself was a member of it. 
Once when at his trial, before a mixed assembly of Pharisees and 
Sadducees, the words just quoted were spoken, and his connection 
with t\je Pharisees asserted with such effect, that the feelings of this 
popular party were immediately enlisted on his side. ‘ And when 
he had so said, there arose a dissension between the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees ; and the multitude was divided. . . . And there 

ardse a great cry ; and the Scribes that were of the Pharisees’ part 
arose, anH strove, saying, We find* no evil in this man.’* The 
second time was, when, on a calmer occasion, he was pleading before 
Agrippa, ahd said to the king in the presence of Festus : ‘ The 
J ews knew me* from the beginning, if they would testify, that after 
the most straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee.’^ And 
once more, when writing from Rome to the Philippians, he gives 
force to his argument against the Jvidaizers, Ijy telling them that if 
any other man thought he had ‘whereof he might trust in the flesh, 
he himself had more : — ^ circumcised the eighth day, of the stock 
of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews ; as 
touching the Law, a Pharisee.’^ And not only was he himself a 
Pharisee, but his father also. He was ‘ a Pharisee, the son of a 
Pharisee.’ This short sentence sums up nearly all we know of St. 
Paul’s parents. If we think of his earliest life, we are to conceive 
of him as born in a Pharisaic family, and as brought up from his 
infancy in the ‘straitest sect of the Jews’ religion.’ His child- 
hood was nurtured in the strictest belief. The stories of the Old 
Testament,— the angelic appearances, — the prophetic visions, — to 
him were literally true. They needed no Sadducean explanation. 
The world of spirits was a reality to him. The resurrection of the 
dead was an article of his faith. And to exhort him to the practices 
of religion, he had before him the example of his father, praying 
and walking with broad phylacteries, scrupulous and exact in his 
legal observances. He had, moreover, as it seems, the memory and 
tradition of ancestral piety ; for he tells us in one of his latest 
letters,^ that he served God ‘ from his forefathers.’ All influences 
combined to make him ‘ more exceedingly zealous of the traditions 
of his fathers,’ and ‘touching the righteousness which is in the 
Law, blameless.’® Everything tended to prepare him to be an 
eminent member of that theological party, to which so many of the 
Jews were looking for the preservation of their national life, and 
the extension of their national creed. 

But in this mention of the Pharisees and Sadducees, we are far 
from exhausting the subject of Jewish divisions, and far from enu- 
merating all those phases of opinion which must have had some 
connection with the growth of rising Christianity, and all those ele- 
ments which may have contributed to form the character of the 
Apostle of the Heathen. ^ There was a sect in Judaea which is not 
mentioned in the Scriptures, but which must have acquired con- 
siderable influence in the time of the Apostles, as may be inferred 


* Acta xxiii. 

^Tiip. i. 8. 


* Acts xxvi. 
ft Gal. i. 14. 


ft Phil. iii. 4. 
« Phil. iii. 6. 
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•from the space devoted to it by Josephus * and Philo. These were 
Essenesy who retired from the theological and political distrac- 
tions of Jerusalem and the larger towns, and founded peaceful 
communities in the desert or in villages, where their life was spent 
in contemplation, and in the practices of ascetic piety. It has been 
suggested that John the Baptist was one of them. The A is no 
proof that this was the case ; but we need not doubt that they did 
represent religious cravings which Christianity satisfied. Another 
party was that of the Zealots,'^ who were as politically fanatical iia 
the Essenes were religiously contemplative, and who^tf zeal was 
kindled with the burning desire to throw off the Roman yoke from 
the neck of Israel. Very different from them were Herodians, 
twice mentioned in the Gosi>el3,^ who held that the h^pes of Judaism 
rested on the Herods, and who almost looked to that family for 
the fulfilment of the prophecies of the Messiah. And if we wore 
simply enumerating ^the divisions and describing the sects of the 
Jews, it would be necessary to luention the Therapeutev a widely- 
spread community in Egypt, who lived even in greater seclusion 
than the Essenes in Judma. The SiunariiatLS also would require 
our attention. But we must turn from these sects and imrties to a 
wider division, which arose from the dispersion of the Hebrew people, 
to which some space has been devoted in the preceding chaiffer. 

We have seen that early colonies of the Jews were settled in 
Babylonia and Mesopotamia. Their connection with their brethren 
in Judfea was continually maintained ; and they were bound to 
them by the link of a common language. The Jews of Palestine 
and Syria, with those who lived on the Tigris and Euphrates, inter- 
preted the Scriptures thro\igh the Targums ^ or Chaldee paraphrases, 
and spoke kindred dialects of the language of Aram ; and hence 
they were called Aramcjaan Jews. We have also had occasion to 
notice that other dispersion of the nation through those countries 
where Greek was spoken. Their settlements began with Alexander’s 
conquests, and were continued under the successors of those who 
partitioned his empire. Alexandria was their capital. They used 
the Septuagint translation of the Bible ; and they were commonly 
called llelleniifts, or Jews of the Grecijin sj^eech. 

The mere difference of language would account in some degree 


^ H^ar^ ii. & 

* We have the word in the ‘Simon 
Zelotea’of the Gospel (Luke vi. lo) 
though the party was hardly then nia- 
turea. 

^ Mark Hi. 6; Matt. xxii. 10: see 
Mark xii. 13. 

* Described in ^eat detail by Philo. 

^ It is uncertain when the written 

Targums came into use, but the practice 
of paraphrasing orally in Chaldee must 
have b^un soon after the Captivity. 

® Aram — the ‘ Highlands ’ of the 
Semitic tribes— comprehended the tract 
of country which extended from Taurus 
and l..ebanon to Mesopotamia and Ara- 
bia. There were two main dialects of 


the Aramaean .stock, the eastern or 
Babylonian, commonly calie<l Cluildee 
(the ‘Syrian tongue’ of 2 Kings 
xviii. 20 ; Isai. xxxvi. 11; K/ra iv. 
7 ; Dan. ii. 4) ; and the weslern, 
winch is the j)arent of the Syriac^ 
now, like the former, almost a <k*a<l 
language. The first of these dialects 
bcga» to supplant the older Hebrew of 
Judsea from the time of the captivity, 
and was the ‘Hebrew’ of the New 
Testarfient, Luke xxiii. 38; John xix. 
20; Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 2, xxvi. 14. 
Arabic, the most jierfcct of the Semitic 
languages, has now generally over- 
spread those region-s. 

^ See p. 31, n. ‘2. 
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for the ftiutual dislike with which we know that these two section^ 
of the Jewish race regarded one another. We were all aware J^ow 
closely the use of a hereditary dialect is bound up with the warmest 
feelhiga of the heart. And in this case the Aramaean language was 
tAe sacred tongijo o/PaJeslihe. Ilfs true iJial lAe Iradilfon of llie 
language of the Jews had been broken, as the continuity of their 
politick life had been rudely interrupted. The Hebrew of the time 
of Christ was not the oldest Hebi ew Of the Israelites ; but it was a 
kii^dred dialect; and old enough to command a reverent affection. 
Though iv)t the language of Moses and David, it was that of Ezra 
and Neherfiiah. And it is not unnatural that the Aramaeans should 
have revolted from the speech of the Greek idolaters and the tyrant 
Antiochus, ‘-—a speech which they associated moreover with inno- 
vating doctrines and dangerous speciilations. 

For the division went deeper than a mere superficial diversity of 
speech. It was not only a division, like the modern one of German 
and Sjjanish Jews, where those who hold silbstantially the same 
doctrines have accidentally been* led to speak different languages. 

But there was a diversity of religious views and opinions. This is 
not the place for examining that system of mystic interpretation 
called the Cabbala,^ and for determining how far its origin might be 
due to Alexandria or to Babylon. It is enough to say, generally, 
that in the Aranuean theology. Oriental elements prevailed rather 
than Greek, and that the subject of Babylonian influences has more 
connection with tlie life of 8t. Peter than that of St. Paul. The 
Hellenists, on the other hand, or Jews who spoke Greek, who lived 
in Greek countries, and were influenced by Greek civilisation, are 
associated in the closest manner with the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

They are more than once mentioned in the Acts, where our English 
translation names them ‘Grecians,’ to distinguish them from the 
Heathen or proselyte ‘Greeks.’^ Alexandria was the metropolis 
of their theology. Plnlo was tlieir great representative. He was 
an old man wlien St. Paul was in his maturity ; liis writings were 
probably known to the Apostles ; and they have descended with the 
inspired Epistles to our own day. The work of the learned Helle- 
nists may be briefly described as this, — to accommodate Jewish 
doctrines to the mind of the Greeks, and to make the Greek 
language express the mind of tlie Jews. The Hebrew principles 
were ‘ disengaged as much as possible from local and national 
conditions, and presented in a form adapted to the Hellenic world.’ 

All this was hateful to the zealous Aramaeans. The men of the 
East rose up against those of tlie West. The Greek learning was 
not more repugnant to the Roman Cato, than it was to the strict 
Hebrews. They had a saying, ‘Cursed be he who teacheth his son 
tho learning of the Greeks.’ * We could imagine them using the 

' See pp. 21, 22, nnd notes. reciting their phylacteries in Greek, 

* See Ch. XIII. and would have forbidden them ; which 

® See Chap. I. p. 9, note 3. when Rabbi Jose heard, he was very 

* This repugnance is illustrated by angry, and said, * If a man doth not 
many passages in the Talmudic writ- know how to recite in the hoh’ tongue. 

Rabbi Levi Ben Chajathah, must he not recite them at all ? Let 
going down to Ceesarea, heard them him perform his dut^' in what Ian- 
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words of the prophet Joel (iii. 6 ), ‘ The children of Judah and the 
children of Jerusalem have ye sold unto the Grecians, that ye might 
remove them from their border : ’ and we cannot be snrjirised that, 
even in the deep peace and charity of the Church 's earliest days, this 
inveterate division re-appeared, and that, * when the number of the 
disciples was multijjJied, there arose a murmuring of the (ifrecians 
against the Hebrews/ ^ 

It would be an interesting subject of inquiry to asco»tain in what 
proportions these two parties were distributed in the dilfeituit 
countries where tlte Jews weite dispersed, in what placos*fliey came 
into the strongest collision, and how far tliey were fused and united 
together. In the city of Alexandria, the emporium of reek com- 
merce frmn the time of its foundation, where, since the earliest 
Ptolemies, literature, x)hilosox>hy, and criticism had never ceased to 
excite the utmost intellectual activity, where the Sept\iagint transla- 
tion of the Scripture Jiad been made,'^ and where a Jewish temple 
and ceremonial worship had been, oetablished in rivalry to that in 
Jerusalem,^ — there is no doubt that the Hellenistic ehunent largely 
prevailed. But although (strictly speaking) the Alexandrian Jews 
were nearly all Hellenites, it does not follow that they were all 
Hellenizers. In other words, although their sj)eech and their Scri])- 
tures were Greek, the theological views of many among them un- 
doubtedly remained Hebrew. There must have been many who 
were attached to the traditions of Palestine, and who looked sus- 
piciously on their more speculative brethren : and we have no 
difficulty in recognising the picttire presented in a 2>leasing German 
fiction,^ wdiich describes the debates and struggles of the two 
tendencies in this city, to be very correct. In Palestine itself, w^o 
have every reason to believe that the native 2^oj>ulation was entirely 
Aranuean, though there w'as no lack of Hellenistic synagogues ^ in 
Jerusalem, which at the seasons of the festivals would be civnvdod 
with foreign pilgi'ims, and become the scene of animated discussions. 
Syria was connected by the link of language with Palestine and 
Babylonia ; but Antioch, its metropolis, conujiercially and politically, 
resembled Alexandria : and it is prf)bal)lc that, when Parnabas and 
Saul were establishing the great Christian community in that city,** 


foliage he cnn.’ The following sayin^^ 
is attributed to Kabban Sinteoii, tlie 
son of (iajnalieft ‘ There were a thou- 
sand boys in iny father’s school, of 
whom five hiindted learned the law, 
and five hundred the wisdom of the 
(Ireeks ; and there is not one of the 
latter now alive, excepting myself hero, 
and my uncle’s son in Asia.* We 
leant also from Josephus that a know- 
ledge of Greek was lightly regarded by 
the Jew’s of Palestine. 

* Acts vi. 1. 

* It is useless here to enter into any 
«>f the legends connected with the 
number ‘seventy.* This translation 
came into existence from 300 to 150 

fts theological importance can- 
not be exaggerated. The quotations 


in the N. T. from the O. T. are gene- 
rally madi* from it. See p. 33. 

"I'hi.s temple was not in the city’ of 
Alexandria, Init at Leontopolis. It 
was Iniilt (or rather it w’as an old 
Heathen tcnii)le repaired) by Onias, 
from whose family’ tlie hign-priesf hood 
ha<l been transferred to the family of 
the Maccabees, and who had tleil info 
EgypU.in the time of Pfoleiny' Philo- 
pator. It remained in existence till 
<le.stroyetl by Vespasian. See Josc- 
plius, IPwr, 1 . 1, 1, vii. 10, 3; Ani, 
xiii. 3. 

* Helen’s Pilgrimage ta JeruBnlem, 
mhlishcd in German in 18*20. ♦••aiis- 
nted into English in 1824. 

^ See Acts vi. 9. 

« Acts xi. 25, 8cc. 
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the majority of the Jews were ‘Grecians’ rather than ‘Hebre.ws.’ 
In Asia Minor we should at first sight be tempted to imagine that 
the Grecian tendency would predominate : but when we find that 
Antiochus brought Babylonian Jews into Lydia and Phrygia, we 
must liot make too confident a conclusion in this direction ; and we 
have grounds for imagining that many Israelitish families in the 
remote districts (possibly that of Timotheus at Lystra)^ may have 
cherished the forms of the traditionary faith of the Eastern Jews, 
and livedcuninfluenced by Hellenistic novelties. The residents in 
maritime and commercial towns would not be strangers to the 
Western d^v^elopments of religious doctrines : and when Apollos 
came from Alexandria to Ephesus,*^ he would find himself in a 
theological atmosphere not very different from that of his native city. 
Tarsus in Cilicia will naturally be included under the same class of 
cities of the West, by those who remember Strabo’s assertion that, 
in literature and philosophy, its fame exceeded that of Athens and 
Alexandria. At the same time, we cannot be sure that the very 
celebrity of its Heathen schools might not induce the families of 
Jewish residents to retire all the more strictly into a religious 
Hebrew seclusion. 

That such a seclusion of their family from Gentile influences was 
maintained by the parents of St. Paul, is highly probable. We have 
no means of knowing how long they themselves, or their ancestors, 
had been Jews of the dispersion. A tradition is mentioned by 
Jerome that they came originally from Giscala, a town in Galilee, 
when it was stormed by the Romans. The story involves an 
anachronism, and contradicts the Acts of the Apostles. » Yet it 
need not be entirely disregarded ; especially when we find St. Paul 
speaking of himself as ‘a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and when we 
remember that the word ‘ Hebrew ’ is used for an Aramaic Jew, as 
opposed to a ‘Grecian’ or ‘Hellenist.’^ Nor is it unlikely in 
itself that before they settled in Tarsus, the family had belonged to 
the Eastern dispersion, or to the Jews of Palestine. But, however 
this may be, St. Paul himself must be called a Hellenist ; because 
the language of his infancy was that idiom of the Grecian Jews in 
which all his letters were written. Though, in conformity with 
the strong feeling of the Jews of all times, he might learn his 
earliest sentences from the Scripture in Hebrew, yet he was familiar 


' Acta xvi. 1 ; 2 Tim. i. 5, iii. 15. 

* Acts xviii. 24. 

3 Acts xxii. 3. 

^ Phil. iii. 5. Cave sees nothing 
more in this phrase than that ‘his 
parents were Jews, and that of the 
ancient stock, not entering in the 
gate of proselytism, but originally de- 
scended from the nation.* — lAfc of 
St. Pauly i. 2. Benson, on tHe other 
hand, aigues, from this passage and 
from 2 Cor. xi. 22, that there was a 
difference between a ‘ Hebrew ’ and 
an ‘ Israelite.* — ‘ A person might be 
descended from Israel, and yet not be 
a Webrew but a Hellenist. . , St. Paul 


appeareth to me to have plainly inti- 
mated, that a man might be of the 
stock of Israel and of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, and yet not be a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews; but that, as to himself, he 
was, both by father and mother, a 
Hebrew ; or of the race of that sort of 
Jews which were generally most es- 
teemed by their nation.* — History of 
the First Planting of the Christian Re- 
Kgiony vol. i. p. 1 1 7. 

* Acts vi. 1. For the absurd Ebion- 
ite story that St. Paul was by birth 
not a Jew at all, but a Greek, *see the 
next Chapter. 
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* w^ih the Septuagint translation at an early age. For it is observed 
that, when he quotes from the Old Testament, his quotations i\re 
from that version ; and that, not only wlien he cites its very words, 
but when (as is often the case) he quotes it from memory. * Con- 
sidering the accurate knowledge of the original Hebrew >f!iich ho 
must have acquired under Gamaliel at Jerusalem, it has been in- 
ferred that this can only arise from his haying beqii thoroughly 
imbued at an earlier period with the Hellenistic Scriptures. ©The 
readiness, too, with which ^he expressed himself in ^eek, even 
before such an audience as that iqion the Areopagus at Athens, 
shows a command of the language which a Jew wopkl not, in all 
probabiUty, have attained, had not Greek been tht^ familiar speech 
of his childhood.® 

But still the vernacular Hebrew of Palestine would not have been 
a foreign tongue to the infant Saul ; on the contrary, lie may have 
heard it spoken almost as often as^the Greek. For no doubt liis 
parents, proud of their Jewish origin, and living comparatively near 
to Palestine, would retain the power of conversing with their friends 
from thence in the ancient siieech. Mercantile connections from the 
Syrian coast would be frequently arriving, whose discourse would bo 
in Aramaic ; and in all probability there were kinsfolk still settled 
in Judcea, as we afterwards find the nephew of St. Paul in Jeru- 
salem.^ We may compare the situation of such a family (so far Jis 
concerns their language) to that of the French Huguenots who settled 
in London after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Jhese t lench 
families, though they soon learned to use the English tis the medium 
of their common intercourse and the language of their household, 
yet, for several generations, spoke French with ecpial familiarity 

and greater affection.^ 1 r i « a* 

Moreover, it may be considered as certain that the family or ht. 
Paul, though Hellenistic in 8j)eech, were no llellenkers in theo- 
logy ; they were not at all inclined to adopt Greek habits or 
Greek opinions. The manner in which St. Paul speaks of himself, 
his father, and his ancestors, imidies the most uncontaminated 

* See Tlioluck’s Kssay on the early yet lie had at least some ki)owled;^e of 
life of St. Paul, Eng. 'Vrans. p. 11. tireek literature, whether he aciiuired 
Out of eight v-eight quotations from the it in Tarsus, or in Jerusalem uiidcr 
Old TestamenL Koppe gives grounds (Gamaliel, who himself was not ultoge- 
for thinking that forty-nine were cite<l ther averse to the Hellenistic philoso- 
from memory. And Bleek thinks that phy, or afterwards in his missionary 
every one of his citations without ex- journeyings and liis contiiiual “der- 
ception is from memory. He adds, course with Hellenists. — Jliet. oj the 
however, that the Apostle’s memory Chrixtiun Church. 

reverts occasionally to the Hebrew ^ Acts xxiii. 16. 

text, as well as to that of the Septu- * St. Paul’s ready use of the spoken 

agint. See an article in the Christian Araimic ap|H?ar3 in liw speech upon 
Itemembrancer for April, 1848, on Grin- the stairs ol the Castle of Antonia at 
Hellenistic Ed. of the N.T. Jerusakm, ‘in the Hebrew tongue. 

* We must not, however, pre-ss these This larailiarity, however, he would 
considerations too far, especially when necessarily have acquired during nis 
we take Phil. iii. 5 into consideration, student-life at Jeriwalem, if he hml 
Dr. Schaff presents the subject under a not possessed it l>f'J***'®* Hie dimcujt 
different view, as follows: ‘Certain it question of the ‘ Gift ^Tongues wi I 
is that the groundwork of Paul’s intcl- be discussed in Chap. XI (I* 

lectual and moral training was Jewish : 
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hereditary Judaism. ‘ Are they Hebrews ? so am I. Are they Israel- 
ites ? so am I. Are they the seed of Abraham ? so am I.’ ^ — '"-A 
Pharisee’ and ‘ the son of a Pharisee.’^ — ‘ Circumcised the eighth 
day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of 
Mie Heb^^ews. ’ ^ 

There is therefore little doubt that, though the native of a city 
filled with a Greek population and incorporated with the Roman 
Emi^ire, yet Saul was born and silent his earliest days in the shelter 
of aTiome which was Hebrew, not in name only but in sj>irit. The 
Roman power did not press uj^on his infancy : the Greek ideas did 
not haunt his childhood : but he grew up an Israelitish boy, nurtured 
in those histories of the chosen i:>eoj)le which he was destined so often 
to repeat in the^synagogucs,^ with the new and wonderful commen- 
tary supplied by the life and resurrection of a crucified Messiah. 

‘ From a child he knew the Scriptures,’ which ultimately made him 
‘wise unto salvation through faith which is Christ Jesus,’ as he 
says of Timothy in the second 'Epistle (iii. 15). And the groups 
around his childhood were such as that which he beautifully de- 
scribes in another part of the same letter to that disciple, where he 
speaks of ‘ his grandmother Lois, and his mother Eunice.’ (i. 5.) 

We should be glad to know something of the mother of St. Paul. 
But though he alludes to his father, he does not mention her. He 
speaks of himself as set apart by God ‘ from his mother’s womb,’ 
that the Son of God should in due time be revealed in him, and by 
him lu’eached to the Heathen.^ But this is all. We find notices of 
his sister and his sister’s son,*' .and of some more distant relatives d 
but we know nothing of her who w.as ne.arer to him than all of them. 
He tells us of his instructor Gam.aliel ; but of her, who, if she lived, 
was his earliest and best teacher, he tells us nothing. Did she die 
like Rachel, the mother of Benjamin, the gre.at ancestor of his tribe ; 
leaving his father to mourn and set a monument on her grave, like 
Jacob, by the w.ay of I^ethhdiem Or did she live to grieve over 
her son’s apost.asy from the faith of the Pharisees, and die herself 
unreconciled to the obedience of Christ ^ Or did she believe and 
obey the Saviour of her son ? These .arc questions which we c.annot 
answer. If we wish tt) realise tlm earliest infancy of the Apostle, 
we must be content with .a simple picture of ,a Jewish mother and 
her child. Such a picture is presented to us in the short history of 
Elizabeth .and .John the Bai>iist, and what is wanting tn one of the 
inspired Books of St. Luke may be suiq^lied, in some degree, by the 
other. 

The same feelings which welcomed the birth and celebrated the 
naming of a son in the ‘ hill country ’ of Judma,^ prevailed also 
among the Jews of the dispersion. As the ‘ neighbours and cousins ’ 
cjf Eliz.abeth ‘ heard how the* Lord had showed gre.at mercy upon her, 
and rejoiced with her,’ — so it would be in the household at Tarsus, 
when Saul was born. In a nation to which the birth of a Messiah 

• 2 Cor. xi. 22. ^ (»al. i. 1.5. 

- Acts xxiii. 6. ^ Acts xxiii. IG. 

^ Phil. iii. o. ^ Rom. xvi. 7, 11, 21. 

Acts xiii. 16-41 ; see xvii. 2, .3, 10, ® Gen. xxxv. 16-20, xlviii. 7. 

11, xxviii. 23 ® Luke i. 39, 
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was promised, and at a period when the aspirations after the fulfil- 
* inpnt of the promise were continually becoming more conscious and 
more urgent, the birth of a son was the fultilment of a motlier's 
highest happiness : and to the father also (if we may thus invert the 
words of Jeremiah) ‘blessed ivas the man wlio brought tidings, 
saying, A man child is born unto thee; making liim glad.’* On 
the eighth day the child was circumcised and named. In the case 
of John the Baptist, ‘ they sought to call him Zacliiirias, aftiu* the 
name of his father. But his mother answered, and said, 'Sifc so ; 
but he shall be called John/ And when the ai>]>t'al j,N'hs made to 
his father, he signified his assent, in obedience to the vision. It 
was not unusual, on the one hand, to call a Jewish .child after the 
name of^ his father; and, on the other hand, ih was a common 
practice, in all ages of Jewish history, ca en without a projdu'tic 
intimation, to adopt a name expressive of rt^ligious fet'lings. When 
the infant at Tarsus received the name of Saul, it might be ‘after 
the name of his father and it ^ nanx^ of trmlitional celebrity 
in the tribe of Benjamin, for it was that of tlu* first king anointed 
by Samuel.^ Or, when liis father said ‘his nami' is Saul,’ it may 
have been intended to denote (in conformit\ with the Hebrt'w deri- 
vation of the word) that he was a son tsho had long been desired, 
the first born of his parents, the child ( f prayer, who was tlumce- 
forth, like Ramuel, to be consecrated to Ood. ’* ‘ For tliis child 1 

prayed,^ said the wife of Flkanah ; ‘and tin* Ford hath givt^n me 
my petition which I asked of Him : thertdore also I have k*nt him 
to the L<U’d ; as long as ho liveth he shall be lent unto the Lord.’ ^ 
Admitted into covenant with (iod by circumcision, the Jewish 
child had thenceforw^ard a full claim to all the ]>rivilt‘ges of the chosen 
people. His was the benediction of tlx* l‘.:^8th Fsalm : ‘The Lord 
shall bless thee out of Zion : tliou shall se<‘ llx; good of .Ji rusalem 
all the days of thy life.’ From that time, whoev<U' it might be 
wdio watched over Raul’s infancy, whether, like king Lemuel, ‘he 
learnt ‘the prophecy that his mcither taught him,’ or wludlier Ixj 
was under the care of otheis, like those w'lx> wen* witli the sons of 
king David and king Ahab‘’ --we are at ix^ loss to learn what the 
first ideas were, wdth wliich his early tliought was niaile familiar. 
The rides respecting the diligent education of children, which were 
laid down by Moses in the r»th and 11th chapters of Deut(*ronomy, 
were doubtless carefully observed : and he was trained in that 
peculiarly /i/storicuZ instruction, spoken of in the 781 h Psalm, which 
implies the continuance of a chosen people, w ith glorious recollections 
of the past, and great anticipations for the future : ‘^i’lie Lord made 
a covenant with Jacob, and gave Israel a law, wliich He commanded 
our forefathers to teach their children ; that their posterity might 


* Jer. XX. 15. 

^ ‘ A name frequent and common in 
the tribe of Benjamin ever since the 
first King of Israel, who was of that 
name, was chosen out of that tribe ; 
in memory whereof they w'ere M'ont to 
give their children this name at their 
circumcision.’ — Cave, i. 3 } but he 


gives no proof. 

^ This is suggested by Neander. 

4 1 J%rii. i. 27, 28. 

•'» Prov. xxxi. 1. (X Susanna, 3 
2 Tim. iii. 15, with 1 Tim. i. 5. 

1 Chron. xxvii. 32; 2 Kings x. 1, 
5. Cf. Joseph. Life, 70 ; Ant. xvi. 
8, 3. 
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know it, and the children which were yet unborn ; to the intent 
that when they came up, they might show their children the sahie : 
that they might put their trust in God, and not to forget the works 
of the Lord, but to keep his commandments ’ (ver. 5-7). The 
histories of Abraham and Isaac, of Jacob and his twelve sons, of 
Moses among the bulrushes, of Joshua and Samuel, Elijah, Daniel, 
and the Macgabees, were the stories of his childhood. The destruc- 
tioxft of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, the thunders of Mount Sinai, the 
dreary journeys in the wilderness, the land that flowed with milk and 
honey, — tins was the earliest imagefy presented to his opening 
mind. Th^ triumphant hymns of Zion, the lamentations by the 
waters of Babylon, the prophetic praises of the Messiah, were the 
songs around his cradle. 

Above all, he would be familiar with the destinies of his own 
illustrious tribe. ' The life of the timid Patriarch, the father of the 
twelve ; the sad death of Rachel near the city where the Messiah 
was to be born ; the loneliness bf Jacob, who sought to comfort 
himself in Benoni ‘the son of her sorrow,’ by calling him Benjamin*'* 
* the son of his right hand ; ’ and then the youthful days A this 
youngest of the twelve brethren, the famine, and the journeys into 
Egypt, the severity of Joseph, and the wonderful story of the silver 
cup ill the mouth of the sack ; — these are the narratives to which he 
listened with intense and eager interest. How little was it imagined 
that, as Benjamin was the youngest and most honoured of the Patri- 
archs, so this listening child of Benjamin should be associated with 
the twelve servants of the Messiah of God, the last and most illus- 
trious of the Apostles ! But many years of ignorance were yet to 
pass away, before that mysterious Providence, which brought Ben- 
jamin to Joseph in Egypt, should bring his descendant to the know- 
ledge and love of Je.sus, the Son of Mary. Some of the early 
Christian writers^ see in the dying benediction of Jacob, when he said 
that ‘ Benjamin should ravin as a wolf, in the morning devour the 
prey, and at night divide the spoil,’ a iirophetic intimation of him 
who, in the morning of his life, should tear the sheep of God, and 
in its evening feed them, as the teacher of the nations. When St. 
Paul was a child and learnt the words of this saying, no Christian 
thoughts were associated with it, or with that other more peaceful 
prophecy of Moses, when he said of Benjamin, ‘ The beloved of 
the Lord shall dwell in safety by Him : and the Lord shall cover him 
all the day long, and he shall dwell between His shoulders.’^ But 


* It may be thought that here, and 
below, p. 45, too much prominence has 
been given to the attachment of a Jew 
in the Apostolic age to his own parti- 
cular tribe. It is difficult to ajcertain 
how far the tribe-feeling of early times 
Unbred on in combination with the 
national feeling, which grewhp after 
the Captivity. But when we consider 
the care with which the ^nealogies 
were kept, and when we find the tribe 
of Barnabas specified (Acts iv. 36}, 
and also of Anna the prophetess (Luke 
U. 86 ), and when we find St. Paul 


alluding in a pointed manner to his 
tribe (see Rom. xi. 1 , Phil. iii. 5, and 
compare Acts xiii. 21, and also xxvi. 
7), it does not seem unnatural to be- 
lieve that pious families of so famous 
a stock as that of Benjamin should 
retain the hereditary enthusiasm of 
their sacred clanship.* See, moreover, 
Matt. xix. 28 ; Rev. v. 6 , vii. 4-8, 

* Gen. XXXV. 18. 

* Gen. xlix, 27. 

< e.g. TertuUian. 

® Dent, xxxiii. 12, 
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iie was familiar with the prophetical words, and could follow in 
imfigination the fortunes of the sons of Benjamin, and knew how 
they went through the wilderness with Rachers other children, the 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, forming with tliem the third of the 
four companies on the march, and reposing with them at i^ght on 
the west of the encampment. * He heard how their lands were as- 
signed to them in the promised country along the borders of Judah : 
and how Saul, whose name he bore, was chosen from the tribe which 
was the smallest,* when ‘little Benjamin became the ‘rulof ' of 
Israel. He knew that whemthe ten tribes revolted, BqjTjamin was 
faithful and he learnt to follow its honourable history even into 
the dismal years of the Babylonian Captivity, when«Mordecai, ‘a 
Benjamite who had been carried away,’*^ saved the nation : and when, 
instead of destruction, ‘the Jews,’ through liim, ‘had light, and 
gladness, and joy, and honour : and in every province, and in 
every city, whithersc^ver the king’s commandment and his decree 
came, the Jews had joy and gladness, a feast and a good day. And 
many of the people of the land became Jews ; for the fear of the 

Jews fell upon them.’’ r c. 1 

Such were the influences which cradled the infancy of St. Baul ; 
and such was the early teaching under which his mind gradually 
rose to the realisation of his position as a Hebrew child in a city of 
Gentiles. Of the exact period of his birth we possess no authmitic 
information.^ From a passage in a sermon attributed to St. Chry- 
sostom, it has been inferred '•' that ho was born in the year 2 u.c. of 
our era. The date is not improbable ; but the genuineness of the 
sermon is suspected ; and if it wixs the undoubted work of the 
eloquent Father, we have no reason to believe that he possessed m\y 
certain means of ascertaining the fact. Nor need wo be anxious to 
possess the information. We have a better chronology than that 
which reckons by years and months. We know that St. Paul was 
a young man at the time of St. Stephen’s martyrdom, and there- 
fore we know what were the features of the period, and what the 
circumstances of the world, at the beginning of his eventful life. 
He must have been bom in the later yeai^ of Herod, or the earlier 
of his son Archelaus. It was the strongest and most flourishing 
time of the reign of Augustus. The world was at peace ; tlie 
pirates of the Levant were dispersed ; and Cilicia was lying at rest, 
or in stupoi* with other provinces, under the wide shadow of the 
Roman power. Many governors had ruled there since the days of 
Cicero. Athenodorus, the emperor’s tutor, had been one of them. 
It was about the time when Horace and Miecenas died, with others 
whose names will never be forgotten ; and it was about the 
when Caligula was bom, with others who were destined to make the 
world miserable. Thus is the epoch fixed in the manner m which 


' Numb. ii. 18-24; x. 22-24. 

* Jo.sh. xviii. IJ.. 

» 1 Sara. ix. 21. 

* Pa. Ixviii. 27. 

* 2 Chron. xi. : see 1 Kings xii. 

* Esther U. 6, 6. 

^ Esther viii. 16, 17. 

* As regards the chronology of St. 


Paul’s life, it is enough to refer to Ch. 
IV. ajid especially to the appendix at 
the end of the work 

» This is on the supposition that he 
died A.i>. 66, at the age of 68. 

Acts vii. 68. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the term r^aviat 
was applied to all men under 40. 
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the imagination most easily apprehends it. During this pause in 
the world’s history St. Paul was born. 

It was a pause, too, in the history of the sufferings of the Jews. 
That lenient treatment which had been begun by Julius Csesar was 
continuv.d by Augustus ; ^ and the days of severity were not yet 
come, when Tiberius and Claudius drove them into banishment, 
and Caligula ^oppressed them with every mark of contumely and 
scorn. We have good reason to believe that at the period of the 
Apostle’s birth the Jews were unmolested at Tarsus, where his 
father lived and enjoyed the rights of a Poman citizen. It is a 
mistake to s.i,ippose that this citizenshii) was a privilege which be- 
longed to the ng^mbers of the family, as being natives of this city.‘^ 
Tarsus was not a m'fodeipium, nor was it a coliniia, like Philippi in 
Macedonia,® or Antioch in Pisidia ; but it was a ‘ free city’* {^irhs 
libera), like the Syrian Antioch and its neighbour-city, Seleucia on 
the sea. Such a city had the priyilege oi being' governed by its own 
magistrates, and was exempted from the occujjation of a Poman 
garrison, but its citizens did not necessarily possess the civitas of 
Rome. Tarsus had received great benefits both from Julius Csesar 
and from Augustus, but the father c)f St. Paul was not on that account 
a Roman citizen. This privilege had been granted to him, or had 
descended to him, as an individual right ; he might have purchased 
it for a Marge sum’ of money but it is more probable that it 
came to him as a reward of services rendered, during the civil wars, 
to some influential Roman.® We should not be in serious error, 
if we were to say, in language suggested by the narrative of St. 
Stephen’s martyrdom (Acts vi. 9), that St. Paul’s father was a 
(Jilicuui Libertlnus.'^ That Jews were not unfi’ecpiently Roman 
citizens, we learn from Josephus, who mentions in the ‘Jewish 
War’® some even of the eijuestrian order who were illegally scourged 
and crucified by Florus at Jerusalem ; and (what is more to our 
jiresent jioint) enumerates certain of his countrymen who possessed 
the Roman franchise at Ephesus, in that important series of decrees 
relating to the Jews, which were issued in the time of Julius Ciesar, 
and are preserved in the fourfeenflj of the ‘Antiquities.^** The 


* Cw.sar, like Alexander, treated the 
Jews Avitli much consideration. Sue- 
tonius speaks in strong terms of their 
grief at his death. Augustus per- 
mitted the largess, when it fell on a 
iSabbath, to be put off till the next day. 

** Some of the ohler biographers of 
St. Paul assume this without any hesi- 
tation : and the mistake is very fre- 
quent still. It is enough to notice 
that the Tribune (Acts xxi. J9, stxii. 
21) knew that St. I'aul was a Tarsian, 
without being aware that he ^as a 
citizen. 

® Acts xvi. 12. 

* It appears that Antoiiv gave Tar- 

sus the privileges of an tlrbs libera, 
though it had previously taken the 
side of Augustus, and been named 
Juliopolis. * Acts xxii. 28. 


(jJieat numbers of Jews were made 
sla\es in the Civil Wars, and then 
manumitted. A slave manumitted 
with due formalities became a Roman 
citizen. Thus it is natural to suppose 
that the Apostle, with other CMlician 
Jews, may have been, like Horace, 
libertino pat re yuitiis. (Sat. i. vi. 45.^ 

' 'rhi'< suggestion is due to Wieseler, 
who translates the verse which de- 
scribes Stephen's great opponents, so 
as to mean ‘ Libertines’ from ‘Cyrene, 
Alexandria,Cilicia, and .\sia.’ We think, 
as is observed below (p. 50, note 0), 
that another view is more natural ; but 
at least we should observe that we find 
Saul, a Homan citizen, actively co- 
operating in persecution with those 
who arc called I>ibertini. 

* mtr, ii. 14, 9. » Anf. xiv. 10, 3. 
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femily of St. Paul were in the same i^t>sitien at Tarsus as tliuse who 
wefe Jews of Asia Minor and yet citizens of Rome at Epliesus ; and 
thus it came to pass, tliat, while many of his coteni])oraries were 
willing to expend ‘ a large sum ’ in the purchase of ‘ tliis freedom,* 
the Apostle himself was ‘ free-born. ’ ^ 

The question of the double name of ‘ Saul ’ and ‘ Paul ’ will 
retpiire our attention hereafter, when we comt* in tlu' course of our 
narrative to that interview with Sergius Paulus in Pfprus, coinci- 
dently with which the appellation in the Acts of the Apt>stl^s is 
suddenly changed. Many oiwnions have been held on this snlqect, 
both by ancient and modern theologians. ‘ At ])resent it will be 
enough to say, tlmt, though we cannot overlook the c<iifteidenee, or 
believe it* accidental, 3^et it is most probable that bitth names were 
borne by him in his childhood, that ‘ Saul’ was the name of his 
Hebrew home, and ‘ Paul ’ that b^^ which he was know n among the 
Clentiles. It >vill be*observed that ‘ the name by which 

he is alwa^'s mentioned after his* departure from ( Cyprus, and by 
Avhich he alwa^’s designates himself in his Epistles, is a Roman, not 
a Greek, word. And it will be remembered, that, among those 
whom he calls his ‘ kinsmen ’ in the Ei>isth“ to the Romans, two 
of the number, Junla and Luritis, have Roman nanu‘S, while the 
others are Greek. All this may point to a strong Roman connec- 
tion. 'These names may have something to do w ith that honourable 
citizenship w hich w as an heirloom in the household ; and the appel- 
lation ‘ Paulus’ may be due to some such feelings as those W'hich 
induced the historian Josejihus to call himself ‘ Flavius,’ in honour 
of Vespasian and the Flav ian family. 

If we turn now to consider the social ])osition of the Ajiostle’s 
father and family, wx cannot on the one hand confidently argue, 
from the possession of the citizenship, that they wm'e in the enjoy- 
ment of afllueiice and outw'ard distinction. 'The c/?v7f/.s‘ of Rome, 
though at that time it couM not be purchased witlmut heavy ex- 
pense, did not depend u])on any conditions of wx*alth, where it was 
bestowed by authorit3^ On tlie other hand, it is certain that the 
manual trade, which we know that St. Paul exercised, cannot be 
adduced as an argument to ]U-ove that his circumstances were 
narrow and mean ; still less, as some have imagined, that he lived 
in absolute poverty. It was a custom among the Jews that all boys 
should learn trade. ‘ What is commanded of a father towards his 
s<m O asks a Talmudic wu-iter. ‘ To circumcise him, to teach him 
the law', to teach him a trade.’ Rabbi Judah saith, ‘ He that 
toacheth not his son a trade, doth the same as if he taught liim t») 
be a thief ; ’ and Rabbau Gamaliel saith, ‘He that hath a trade in 
his hand, to what is he like / he is like a vineyard that is fenced.’ 
And if, in compliance with tliis good 4 ind useful custom of the 
Jews, the father of the young Cilician sought to make choice of a 

“ Origen sayn that he ha<l hotli like Peter, at hi.s oniinatioij in Antioch, 
nanie.s from the first; that he used one Hede, that he did not receive it till the 
amrnig the Jews, and the other alter- J’roconsul was conv’erted ; and .Jerome, 
wards. Augustine, that he took the that it was meant to comrneim.rate that 
name when he began to preach. C’hry- victory. 

»o.-.tom, that he received a new title, 2 Kom. xvi. 7, 11, 21. 
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trade, which might fortify his son against idleness, or against 
adversity, none would occur to him more naturally than the profit- 
able occupation of the making of tents, the material of which wm 
hair-cloth, supi>liod by the goats of his native province, and sold in 
the markets of the Levant by the well-known name of cilicinm. * 
The niost reasonable conjecture is that his father’s btwiness was 
concerned with these markets, and th^t, like many of his scattered 
countrymon,*he was actively occupied in the traffic of the Mediter- 
ranean coasts: and the remote dispersion of those relations, whom 
he monti(fi?s in his letter from Corinf-h to Rome, is favourable to 
this opinion. But whatever might be the station and.employment 
of his father or his kinsmen, whether they were elevated by wealth 
above, or depressed by poverty below, the average of the Jews of 
Asia Minor and Italy, we are disposed to believe that this family 
were possessed of that highest respectability which is worthy of 
deliberate esteem. The words of Scripture seem to claim for them 
the tradition of a good and roBglous reputation. The strict piety 
of St. Paul’s ancestors has already been remarked ; some of his 
kinsmen embraced Christianity before the Apostle himself,* and 
the excellent discretion of his nephew will be the subject of our 
admiration, when we come to consider the dangerous circumstances 
which led to the nocturnal journey from Jerusalem to Ciesarea.* 
But, though a cloud rests on the actual year of St. Paul’s birth, 
and the circumstances of his father’s household must be left to im- 
agination, we have the great satisfaction of knowing the exact fea- 
tures of the scenery in the midst of which his childhood was spent. 
The plain, the mountains, the river, and the sea still remain to us. 
The rich harvests of corn still grow luxuriantly after the rains in 
spring. The same tents of goat’s hair are still seen covering the 
plains in the busy harvest. There is the same solitude and silence 
in the intolerable heat and dust of the summer. Then, as now, the 
mothers and children of Tarsus went out in the cool evenings, and 
looked from the gardens round the city, or from their terraced roofs, 
upon the lieights of Taurus. The same sunset lingered on the 
pointed summits. The same shadows gathered in the deep ravines. 
The river Cydnus has suffered some changes in the course of 1800 
years. Instead of rushing, as in the time of Xenophon, like the 
Rhone at Geneva, in a stream of two hundred feet broad through 
the city, it now Hows idly past it on the east. The Channel, which 
floated the ships of Antony and Cleopatra, is now filled up ; and 
wide unhealthy lagoons occu2>y the place of the ancient docks. ^ But 


' Ilnir-cloth of this kind is manu- 
factured at the pre.sent day in Asia 
Minor, and the word is still retained 
in French, Spanish, and Italian.r 

* * Salute Andronicus and Junia, my 
kinsmen, and my fellow- prisoners, who 
are of note among the Aposiies, who 
also were in Christ before me.* — Rom. 
xvi. 7. 

3 Acts xxiii. 

* ‘ The plain presented the appear- 
ance of an, immense sheet of cora- 


stubble, dotted with small camps of 
tents : these tents are made of hair- 
cloth, and the peasantry reside in them 
at this season, while the harvest is 
reaping and the corn treading out,* — 
Beaufort’s KaramanicL, p. 273. 

* In Strabo’s day there was an in- 
convenient * bar* at the mouth of the 
Cydnus. Here (as in the case of the 
Py ramus and other rivers on that 
coast) the land has since that time 
encroached on the sea. The unhealthi- 
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its upper waters still flow, as formerly, coKl ami eloar frinii the snow& 
ot "^'auruB : and its waterfalls still break ovt'i* the same iBooks, wlieii 
the snows are melting, like the Rhine at Sehalf hausen. We And a 
pleiisuie in thinking that the footsteps of the \o\ing Apostle often 
>\andered by the siile of this atieam, and that his e>es t>ften hooked 
tin these falls. We can har<lly believe that lu* uho sjit»ke ^o the 
Lystrians of the ‘ rain frtmi heaven,’ and the ‘ frnitful se;e:ons,’ and 
of the * living (lod who made heaven and earth ami tlu^sea,'* could 
have looketl with inditlerence tm bt‘autif\il ami inijm'ssive scenory. 
(jlamaliel wiis celebrated for Ids lovi‘ of nature : ami tin* yoinig .It‘W, 
who was destined t<i be his most faimms pupil, spent Ins early tlays 
ill the close neighbourhood tif much that was well adapted to foster 
such a tivste. t)r if it be thought that in attributing t^ieh feelings to 
him we are writing in the spirit c»f modern tiines; and if it \>e con- 
tended that he w’ould be more intluenced b\ the realities of human 
life than by the impressions of nature, then let the ytiuthful Saul 
Vjc imagined on the blinks of the C’^dnus, where it flowed thro\igh 
the city in a stream less clear anil fre.sh, where the wharves were 
covered with merchandise, in the midst of gron\is of men in various 
costumes, streaking vjirious dialects. St. Jlasfl says, that in his day 
Tarsus was a point of union for Syrians, thlicians, Isanrians, and 
Cappadocians. To these we must add the Creek merchant, and the 
agent of Roman luxury. And one more innst he added — the Jew, 
— even then the pilgrim of Commerce, trading with every nation, 
and blending witli none. In this mixed coiujiany Saul, at an early 
age, might become familiar with the activities of life and the iliver- 
sities of human character, and even in his cliildhood make some ac- 
([uaintance with those various races, which in his manhood he was 
destined to influence. 

We have seen wdiat his infancy was ; we must now glance at his 
boyhood. It is usually the case that the features of a strong cha- 
racter display themselves early. His impetuous liery disposition 
would sometimes need control. Flaslies of indignation would reveal 
his impatience and Ids lioiiesty. The afl’ectionate tenderness of his 
nature would not be witlioui an object of att«*ichment, if tliat sister, 
who was afterwards married,^ wais liis playmate at Tarsus. Tlie 
W’ork of tent-making, rather an amusement than a trade, might 
sometimes occupy those young hands, wliich were marked with the 
toil of years ^vhen he held them to tlie view of the Elders at 
Miletus.^ His education wjis conducted at lioine rather than at 
school : for, though Taraus was celebrated for its learning, the 
Hebrew boy would not lightly be exjiosed to the influence of 
Centile teaching. Or, if he went to a school, it was not a flreek 
school, but rather to some room connected with the symigogue, 

ne:« of the sea-coast near the Gulf of (Mnn|mr<k Aot.s xiii. 13; xv. 3K, wiih 2 
^^niieroon is notorious, as can l>e tes- Tim. iv. 11. 

Pifieil by more than one of those who ^ Acts xxiii. 10. 
t^tributed drawings to the quarto ■* Acti^ xx. 34. * Ye yourselves 

emtion of this book, which contains know that these hands have ministered 
^ews of Tarsus and of the falls of the to my neccs-dties, and to them that 
Gydnus. were "with me.’ Coinjiare xviii. 3; 

* Acts xiv.17, 15. 1 Cor. iv. 12 ; 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. 

See Acts ix. 1, 2, xxiii. 1 — 5 ; and iii. 8. 

£ 
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where a noisy class of Jewish children received the rudiments of 
instruction, seated on tlie ground with their teacher, after the 2?ian- 
ner of Mahoiiiedan children in the East, who may be seen or heard 
at their lessons near tlie mos({ue. ‘ At such a school, it may be, he 
learnt to read and to write, going and returning under the care of 
somc^atteudant, acc«-)i‘ding to that custom wliich he afterwards used 
as an illustration in the Epistle to the Galatians '^ (and perhaps he 
remembere^l his own early days wliii'e he wrote the passage) when 
he spoke ot the Law' as the Slave who conducts us to the School of 
Christ. ^ His religious knowledge, as his years advanced, was 
obtained ^rom healing the Law read in the synagogue, from listen- 
ing to the arguments and discussions of learned doctors, and from 
that habit of (piestioning and answering, which was perniitted even 
to the children among the Jews. Familiar wdth the pathetic 
liistory of the Jew ish sulferings, he would feel his heart tilled with 
that love to his own pe<»ple which breaks out in the Epistle to 
the Romans (ix. 4, 5) to that peoi>le ‘ Avhose Avere the adoption 
and the glory and the covenants, and of w hom, Jis concerning the 
tlesh, Christ was to come ’—a love not then, as it was afterwards, 
blended with love towards all mankind, ‘ to the Jew tirst, ami also 
to the Gentile,’ — but rather unite<l with a bitter hatred to the 
Gentile children whom he saw' around him. His idea of the 
Messiah, so far as it was distinct, would be the carnal notion of a 
temporal prince a ‘ CJirist known after the llesh — and he 
looked forward with the hope of a Hebiew to the restoration of 
‘ the kingdom of fsratd.’* He would be known at J'arsus as a child 
of prt)nnse, and as one likely to uphohl the honour of the Law 
against the half-intidel teaching of the day. But the time was draw- 
ing near when his tiaining was to beconu* more exact and syste- 
matic. He was dcstiiK'd foe the* school of Jeu nsalem. The educjvtional 
maxim of the .lews, at a later period, was as follows ; — ‘ At tive 
years <»f age, let children begin tlie Scripture : at ten, the Misehna; 
at thirteen, ltd. thtnn l)i‘ subjects of the Law.’’’ J'here is no reason 
to suppo.se that the general practice was very dilhuent before the 

’ Tlii^ is >viitfcn fmm th<' n’i*<Jilcc- gniiiot tlit* child to the .scho«»l. \ 
tion ot a ISIjihomcdjiij school «t Hild.-ih .lew i'-h illust rnlittu of n cnsloin W'cll 
in .\l! 4 ;ciin. where the mo-s<jne'' e»m Kiuavn ;miuii|; ihe < ireeKs anti Homans 
now Ih‘ ent red wiih iini»nnitv. 'I'he is p;iven hy Ihixt»»if. He de-scrilM*s 
ehildrcMi, >vith the itvieher, were itn a ila* ehihl a'* taK< n -'to the i)re<“e|»tt>r 
Kiinl of npger .'‘t«>ry like .a -helf, within under the >kii t <if a Hahhi’s eloah, and 
the most^ne. All cc«Te '.eat«Ml on this ns }*ro\ ide<l with honey and honey- 
tit K>r, in the wav de-eriheti hy Mainne cake", ^\ inholi-ing su<*h iKes-ages as 
Hides hehnv ( j». .')iy ddie c hildren Di'ut. xxxii. Id, Cant. iv. 11, Ps. 
wnde oil boards, and recited what thev xix. 10. 
wrote; the master addressed them in ^ 2 for. v. Id. 
rapid succession ; and the c'onfnsed * Ac't" i. <>. 

sound <»f voices was unceasing. For * We learn fri>m Hnxtorf that at Id 

pictures c»f an Fg> ptian and a Turkish then' was a eercanony something like 
Si'hool, sec' the JiibU Ci/rhtfHvr^'tt^ 1811 ; ('hri-tian continuation. 'Fhe l^.y was 
and the Ctfvlopa’dia oj’ liibticat l^itrra- then called a * Child of the Law; ’and 
^»rr<r, 1847. the father declared in the presence of 

* (tab hi. *il, where the word inac- the .lews that his son fully understood 

curately render«‘«l ‘ S^dnsdniaster' de- the Law, and was fully r^ponsible for 

Dotes the nttendnnt slave who aceoiii- Ids ."ins. 
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floating maxims of the great doctora were bnmght togt*th#r in the 
Mischna. It may therefore he eoiiehuled, with a at long degive of 
j)rtTbability, that Saul wits sent to the Ht»ly i'lty ‘ bet w t en theagt s of 
ten and thirteen. Had it been later than tlie age of thirteen, lie 
could hardly have said tliathe had been ‘ brought u}*' in tiernsalein. 

The first time anyone leaves the land »»f his birth to *visit a 
foreign and distant country, is an important ep«>eh in his life. In 
the case of one who haa tak\;n this first journey at an early age, 
and whose clnu'itcter is enthusiastic and susceptible ftf lively ^im- 
pressions from without, this epoch is usually remembered with 
peculiar distinctness. Jiut ^fhen the country which is t^ius visited 
hiis furnished the imagery for the dreams of ehildhootl, and is felt 
to be more truly the young traveller’s home than the* land he is 
leaving, then the journey jissumes the sacred chai^acter of a pil- 
grimage. The nearest parallel which can bi* f<»und to the visits <if 
the scattered Jews to Jerusalem, is in tlie periotbcal expedition of 
the Mahoniedan pil|^rims to tlie sanctuary at Mtcca. Nor is 
there anything wliich ought to lilfock the miml in such a coni- 
parisiui ; for that localising spirit was the sanu: thing to tin* .lei\s 
umler the highest .sanction, which it is to the Mahomedans 
through the memory of a j»r<vphet who was tin* i*nemy and not the 
forerunner of (dirist. As the discijdes of Islam may be .si‘en, at 
stated seasons, flocking towards t'airo or l>.imascus, the meeting- 
places of the African and Asiatic caravans, -st» Saul had often seen 
the Hebrew pilgrims from the intermr of Asia Minor come down 
through the jiasses of the mountain?i, and jmn others at 'Parsus who 
were bound for Jerusalem. 'Idiey returneil when tin* festivals wa*re 
over; and In; heanl them talk «»f tin* Holy of Hero<l, and the 

New' Temple, and of the great teachers and doctors of tin* Law. 
Ainl at length Saul liimselt was to go, t«» se** tin* land of priunise 
and the (hty of Havid, and grow up a K*ann*<l Kaldu ‘ at tin* feet 
of (lamaliel.’ 

With his father, or uinh*r the care* of some other friend older 
than himsi'lf. In* left Tarsus ainl went to Jirusalem. It is not 
jirobable that tin*\ travelleil by the long and laborious iainbjourney 
which leads from the (hlician plain through the d»*liles of Mount 
Amanus to Anti«»ch, ami thence along tin* ruggeil IMio-nieiaii shore 
through Tyre and Siiloii to Jiida a. 'Pin* Ji*wh, when they went to 
the festivals^ or to carry contributions, liki* the Mahonnslans tif 
modern da^s, would folhiw the lines of natural traflie . * and now tliat 
the Eastern Sea had been cleared of iU pir.iti s, the »>bvious coui-so 
Would be to travel by water. 'I’he .Jews, though merchants, were 
not Heameii. We may imagine Saul, therefore, setting sad from 
the Cydnus on his first voyage, in a Pho-niciaii tracler, under tin* 
patronage of the gods of Tyre ; or in company with(»reek marin<*rs 
in a Vessel adorned with some mytlnllogical emblem, like that 
Alexandrian ajm-ship which subsecjneiitly brought him to Italy, 

• 

* That he came from Tarsii*^ at an ^%lii<*h knew me from the tx ginning.' 
early age is implidl in Acta x.xvi. 4. — * In AlHl-el-Ka«U*r went witli 

*My manner of life from my youth, his father on bo.ird a Krenrh brig to 
which waa <U the Jirst among mine own Alexandria, on their way to Mecca, 
national Jerusalem, knowr all the Jews, 
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^ whos&'Bign was Castor and Pollux.^’ * Gradually they lost sight of 
Taurus, and the heights of Lebanon came into view. The one haQ 
sheltered his early home, but the other had been a familiar f?)rm 
to his Jewish forefathers. How liistories would crowd into his 
mind as the vessel moved on over the waves, and he gazed upon 
the fi^rrowed flanks of the great Hebrew mountain ! Had the 
voyage been taken fifty years exirlier, the vessel would probably 
have been bound for Ptolemais, which still bore the name of the 
Greek king# of Egypt ; but in the reign of Augustus or Tiberius, 
it is mor<^ likely that she sailed round the headland of Carmel, and 
came to jwichor in the new harboui^ of Cajsarea, — the handsome 
city which Herod had rebuilt, and named in honour of the 
Emperor. * * 

To imagine tnci dents when none are recorded, and confidently to 
lay down a route witliout any authority, would be inexcusable in 
writing on this subject. Hut to imagine tlie feelings of a Hebrew 
boy on his first visit to the Holy Land, is" neither dillicult nor 
blamable. During this journey Saul had around liim a diHerent 
scenery and difl’erent cultivation from w liat luHiad been accustomed 
to, — not a river and a w ide ])lain coverial w ith harvests of corn, but 
a succession of hills and valleys, with tt rraced vineyards watered 
by artificial irrigation. If it was the lime of a festival, many 
pilgrims were moving in tlie same direction, with music and the 
songs of Zion. 'i’he <u'dinary road wouhl probably be that men 
tioned in the Acts, which led from Cjosarca through the town ot 
Antipatris^ (Acts xxiii. .*11). Hut neither of these places would 
possess much interest for a ‘ Hebrew* of the Hebrews.’ The one 
was associated w ith the tlioughts of the Homans and of modem 
times ; tlie (jther had been built by Hi*rodin memory of Antipater, 
his Idumean father. Hut objects were not wanting of the deepest 
interest to a child of Henjamiu. Those fa^’ liilbtops on the left 
were close upon Mount Gilboa, even if the very place could not be 
seen where ‘the Hhilistine.s fmight against Israel . . . and the 

battle wont sore against Saul . . . and he fell on his swanal 

. . . ami <lied, and his three sons, and Ids armour-bearer, and 

all his men, that same day together.’ * After passing through the 
lots of the tribes of Mana.s.seh and Ephraim, the traveller from 
Ciesarea came to the borders of Heiijamin. ’Fhe children of Hachel 
were togetlier in C’anaan as they had bemi in the desert. Tlie lot 
of Henjamiu was entered near Hethel, memorable for the piety of 
Jacob, the songs of Deborah, the sin of .Jeroboam, and the zeal 
of Josiah.’ Onward a short distance was Gibeah, the home of 
Saul when he was anointed King*’, and the scene of the crime 
and desolation of the tribe, which made it the smallest of the 
tribes of Israel.^ INIight it not be too truly said concerning the 

' Acts xxviii. 11. xxi. 7. 

* Seo, for instance, I Macci\p. v. 15, ^ See \k 22, n. 4. 

X. 1. Ptoleinais was still a busy sen- * 1 Sam. xxxi. 1 — 6. 

iK>rt in St, Paul’s day, though Ciesarea * flen. xxviii, 19; Judg. iv’. 6; 1 

had becomcthc most important harbour, Kings xii. 29; 2 Kings xxiii. 16. 

and indeeii (iK>litically) the most iin- ® 1 Sam. x. 20, xv, 34. 

portant city, in Palestine. See Acta ^ Judges xx. 43. &c. 
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even of that peri<><l : ‘ Tliev have deeply i-orruptod them- 
selves, as in the days of Gibeah : therefore the l^ord will remember 
their iniquity, He will visit their sins W ‘ At a later sta>je of Ins 
life, such thoughts of the unbelief and ini(jiiity of Israel aeeoni- 
panied St. Paul wherever lie went. At the early age of 4welve 
years, all his enthusiasm could fiini an adequate object in the 
earthly Jerusalem ; the tii*st \*iew of whicli would be lUscried abf>ut 
this part of the journey. From the time ^^hen tlie^hne of Jhe 
City wall w^as seen, all else \\as Im'j^otteii. 1 he furlher J>onler of 
Benjamin wjvs almost reached? I’lie Rabbis said that tin* Ixuiudarv 
line of Benjamin and Judah, the two f.iithfu I tribes, pasji*d thnaij^ji 
the Temple. And this tJ'ity and ^I'emple w as the c<»mmon sanctuary 
of all Israelites. ‘ Thither the tribes <^^o uj>, eNen tlm ti ibes of the 
Lord ; to testify unto l.srat‘l, to ^dve thanks unto the name of thi^ 
Lord. There i.s little Benjamin their ruler, and the j)rince 3 «>f 
Judah their council,* tlu‘ princt s of /ebuhm and the jnances of 
Nephthali : for there is tin* seat oT jutl^^nnent, even the siat of the 
house of Baviil.’ And now' the 'renq>li*'s ohiterin;^ ro<»f was si*en, 
with the buildings of Xion crownini^ tin* eminence abovi* it, and 
the ridge «>f the Mount of Olives risnn^ high over all. Ami now 
the city gate was passed, with that thrill of tin* In art which none 
but a Jew could know*. ‘Our bi-t staml within thy gates, O 
J'crusalem. O pray for the ]>eac<‘ of Jerusalem ; they shall j>rosj»er 
that love thee. l*eace be within thy walls • ami jdmiteousncsi^ 
within thy palaces. O (Jod, wonderfnlart thou in thy holy places ; 
even the God of Israel. He will give strengtli ami power unto 
His people. Bhissed be (io<l.’‘‘ 

Ami now that this y<ning i nthusiastie .b w* is come into tlie laml 
of his forefathers, ami is about to r<*ceive his < dm ation in the sc'hools 
of tile Holy Gity, wi* ma\ paus( to give soim* descript ion of tin* state 
of Judieii and Jerusalem W i* ha^e seen that it is im]>ossihle to tix 
the exact date of Ids arrival, but w»* know tin* general features of 
the jieriod ; and we can easil\ form to ouisi Ives some idea of the 
political and religious condition of Ihilestim*. 

Herod was now' dead. J’he t\rant. had been calle<l to his last 
ivccount ; and that eventful reign, which hail ilestroyed tin* natimi- 
ality of the Jews, while it maintained their apj»arent imh jiemlencc, 
w’as <jver. is most likely that ,\rcln*ians also ha<l ce;ise<l to 

govern, and w'a.s already in exih*. His a<a ess!on to jiower had be*en 
attended wdth dreadful fighting in tin* streids, with bloodshed at 
sacred festivals, and w'ith wholesale ernei fix ions ; liis ndgn of b-n 
years was one continued sea.son of ili.sorder and »lisconti*nt ; ainl, at 
last, he "Was banished to Vienna on the Rhone, that .linhi*a might 
l>e formally constituted into a Roman province. * We snnposc Haul 


* Ho'te.'i ix. 9. 

* Sec 1*H, Ixviii. ainl c.xxii 

Wfiile the qiie<«tion t»f succcK^ion 
|>einling, the Koiiian soldiers timler 
^hiiiiui had fi desjK'fatc conflict wifli 
the .lewfi. Fighting and wicrifi^'iiig 
Varu^s tiae governor 
fiyria, marched from Aniipch to 


.lerusah rn, and 2,0tl0 Jew's were crnci- 
hei|. lli nsliait fairely, afh r their 

father’s d<-.ith hoil g<»iie Itornc, 

wfiere Angn“liM received llnni in the 
Teiiifde ,jf A|>oIIo. Aolxlatis had 
never the title of king, though bl» 
fattier bad dcaired X 
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to have come from Tarsus to Jerusalem when one of the four 
governors, who preceded Pontius Pilate, was in power, — eiifher 
Coponius or Marcus Ambivius, or Annius Rufus, or Valerius Gratus. 
The governor resided in the town of Ca3sarea. Soldiers were quar- 
tered Jhere and at Jerusalem, and throughout Jud:ea, wherever the 
turbulence of the pcoj)le made garrisons necessary. Centurions 
were in the country towns : ’ soldierson the banks of the Jordan.* 
There was nf> longer even the show of Independence. The revolu- 
tion, of which Herod had sown the seeds, now came to maturity. 
The only •hangc since his death in the appearance of the country 
was that everything became more Roman than before. Roman 
money’ was'curi-ent in the markets. Roman words were incorpo- 
rated in the ])dj)u]ar language. Roman buildings were conspicuous 
in all the towns. Even those two independent principalities which 
two sons of Herod governed, between the provinces of Judjea and 
Syria, exhibited all the general character of the epoch. Philip, 
the tetrarch of Gaulonitis, called Rethsaida, on the north of the lake 
of Gennesareth, by the name of Julias, in honour of the family 
who reigned at Rome. Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilee, built Ti- 
berias on the south of the same lake, in honour of the emperor 
who about this time (.\. i>. 14) succeeded his illustrious step-father. 

These political changes had lieen attende<l with a gradual altera- 
tion in the national feelings of the Jews with regard to their 
religi<*n. That the sentiment of political nationality was not extin- 
guished was proved too well by all the horrors of Vespasian’s and 
Hadrian’s reigns ; but there was a growing tendency to cling rather 
to their Law and Religion as the centre of their unity. The gi*eat 
con(]uest8 (J the Heathen powers may have been intended by 
Divine I’rovidence to prepare this change in the Jewish mind. Even 
under the Maccabees, the idea of the state began to give place, in 
some degree, to the idea of religious life. Under Herod, the old 
unity >vas utterly broken to pieces. The high priests were set iip 
and put down at his caprice ; and the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin 
was invaded by the most arbitrary interference. Ihuler the go- 
vernors, the power of the Sanlmulrin was still more abridged ; and 
high priests were raised and deposed, as the Christian jiatritarchs 
of Constantinople have for some ages been raised and deposed by 
the Sultan: so that it is often a matter of great diflicultv to ascer- 
tain who was high priest of Jerusalem in any given year at this 
period.^ Thus the hearts of the Jews turned more and more to- 
wards the fulfilment of Prophecy, — to the pnictice of Religion, — to 
the interpretation of the Law. All else w;is now hopeless. The 
Pharisees, the Scribes, and the Lawyers were growing into a more 
important body even than the Ihiests and the Lovites and that 
system of ‘Rabbinism’ w^vS beginning, Svhich, supplanting the 
original religion of the Jews, became, after the ruin of the Temple 

• Luke vii. 1 — 10. It is remarkable that we do 

• I.ake iii. 14. eot read of ‘Schools of the Prophots ’ 

•'* See Acts xxiii. 5. io anv of the Levitical cities. In these 

• In earlier periods of .Tewish his- schools some were Lc\*itess a« Samuel ; 
torv, the prophets seem often to have some belonged to the other tribes, as 
been a more' intlucntial botiy than the Saul and David. 
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and the extinction of the public wtusliip, a new lunul t>f iiTitional 
union, the great distinctive feature in the eliaracter <»f nnulern 
Judaism/' 

The Apostolic ago was remarkable bu* the ‘ 4 n»wtli i»f learned Rab- 
binical schools ; but uf these the most eminent were the rival 8chov>ls 
of Hillel and Sehammai. These sages of the law were spoken*td by 
the Jews, and their proverbs jpiotetl, as the seven wise men were 
^pioted by tho Greeks. Their traditioiml systems nm^tJnvuigh a/J 
tJie Talmudical writings, as tlie doctrines of fJie Seotists ;iiid 
Thoiuists run through the Middle Ages/ Both wei\‘ 4’liarisaio 
schools : but the former U]»hel<I tin* Jionoiir of traditioii as even 
superior to tho Jaw ; the latter des])iscd the traditiomst.'^wheii fln*v 
clcisIietJ with Moses. TJie antagonism betwiaai tinau as s(» great, 
that it w.'is said tliat even ‘ Kiijah the Tishbite would nt*ver be ahlt< 
to reconcile the disciples of Hillel ainl Sehammai 

Of these two schools, that of Hilh‘l was by far the most inlluen- 
tial in its ow n day, and its decisions, ha \ e been hebl authoritati ve 
by the greater numlier of latia* Habbis. 'The most eminent orna- 
ment of this sclnud w;ls Gamaliel, whose fame is ei lebrated in tho 
Talmud. Hillel was the fatlui of Siimon, and Simeon tlu^ fatherof 
Gamaliel. Itluus been imagined b\ sonn* that Simeon was the same 
old man who took tin? infant Saviour in his arms, ami jnonounced 
the uS'ftnr It is <liHienlt to gna* ; eoiielusivi' proof of this; 

but there is no doubt that this (Jamaliel was the sanu^ who wisely 
pleaded the cause of St, I'eter and the otlier Apostles, * ami who 
had previously educated the futnn* Ajiostle St. Paul.’* His hairn- 
ing was so eminent, .and his character so re\’ere<l, that In* is om* of 
the seven who alone among .b*wisli doctors ha\i‘ Im cu hoiiounal 
with the title f>f * Kabb.an. ’ " As .\<pnnas, among tin* selmolnien, w.as 
called I Kn'tor A and Bona\entura Sfi so (ta- 

inaliel w’as called tin* ‘ Iti'auty of tin* Law / and it is a saying of tin* 
Talmud, that ‘since Rabban < Jamaliil «lnMl, the glory of tin* Law 
has ceaseil.’ He was a l*haris<*e ; but ain calotes an* told <if him, 
which show' that he was not trammelled by tin* narrow' bigedry of 
the sect. He ha<l no antij>athy to thetireeU learning. He nme 
above the prejmlices of his p:irt\ . < )ur nnj)uls<‘ is to class liini w ith 

the best of the Ph.arisees, like Ni<-odemns ami .)oHe[>h of Arinia- 
thiea. Candour and wisdmn H<*i*m toba\e been featmes of his ch.a- 
racter ; and t^iis agret's with wli.it we !*< ad <>f Inm ni the A»*tH of the 
Ajsistles,** that he was ‘had in reputation of all tin* pi f>i)le,’ and 

’ MiliMan*H iimtitri/ nj tin: JewH, vol. h«w\ 1 m* r< with th.* 

lit. p. 1(10. * .le\\i>h law. In* p plu'O, Ih.it flu* hath 

^ St**' Lridi'fnix*^ (onnrriion, pir( waHtInTo Ix-fop* lli«- '•tatie*: that llu* 
II. pn*f. p. I'i, and heginning <»r hath w a** not in. id" (or t In* coddf^'*, hut 

viii. the -t^tuc for tin* hath. 'I holin k, I'-iig. 

* Liiko ii. '2h — tran-l. p. 17. 

* Acta V. 31 — JO. •'» Arts XX ii. .3. ** .\< ts v. 31 Vet Ni<*oflprmiKi and 

' ® Thin title Lh the »ain€* a** * Hahlsmi’ .Jo*.fpli*de« lared t ln*Tii''<'l vc.h the frn nd** 

■ddre.sse<l to our bond hy Mary Mag- of ( liri^t, whirli (jantalM'l m*v< r did. 
dalene, * * And w<* nhoiild hanlly exfsat to thid 

^ He buthcnl once at PUih-maiH in an a violent perwcr iiior among the jsipilH 
apartment where a statue was erectc<l of a really <’aiidid and uiiprejudicoJ 
to a Heathen goddeaa; and lieingaaked man. 
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with hfs honest and intelligent argument when Peter was brought 
before the Council. It has been imagined by some that he beoame 
a Christian : and why he did not become so is known only to Him 
who understands the secrets of the human heart. But he lived and 
died a Jew ; and a well-known prayer against Christian heretics 
was cCmposed or sanctioned by him. ^ He died eighteen years be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem,'^ about the time of St. Paul’s 
shipwreck £^t Malta, and was buried with great lionour. Anotlier 
of his pupils, Onkelos, the author of the celebrated Targum, raised 
to him such a funeral-pile of rich jnaterials as had never before 
been known, excex>t at the burial of a king. 

If we were brietiy to sj)ccify the three etlects which the teaching 
and examijle pf Gamaliel may be supposed to have produced on 
the mind of St. Paul, tliey would be as follows : — candour and 
honesty of judgment, — a willingness to study and make use of Greek 
authors, — and a keen and watchful enthusuisni for the Jewish law. 
Wo shall see these traits of cluyracter soon exeini)litied in his life. 
But it is time that we should iinpiire into the manner of communi- 
cating instruction, and learn something concerning the place where 
instruction was communicated, in the scliools of Jerusalem. 

Until the formation of the later Itabbinical colleges, which flou- 
rished after the Jews were driven from Jerusalem, the instruction 
in the divinity schools seems to have been chiefly oral. There was 
a prejudice against the use of any bookexce[)t the Sacred Writings. 
The system was one of Scriptural Exegesis. Josephus remarks, at 
the close of his ‘ Anti<|uities,’'^ that the one thing most prized by 
liis countrymen was power in the e\])(/sition of Scri])ture. ‘ They 
give to that man,’ he says, ‘the testimony of being a wise man, 
who is fidly acipiainted with our laws, and is able to interpret their 
meaning.’ So far as we are able to learn from our sources of in- 
formation, the metluxl of instruction was something of tliis kind.'* 
At the meetings of learned men, some pas.sage of the Old Testament 
was taken as a text, or some topic for discussion propounded in 
Hebrew, translated into the vernacular tongue by means of a 
Chaldee paraphrase, and made the subject of commentary : various 
interpretations were given : aphorisms were i)ropounded ; allegories 
suggested: and the opinions of ancient doctors <[uoted and discussed. 
At these discussions the younger students were present, to listen or 
toiiKpiire,— or, in the sacred words of St. Euke, ‘ both liearing them 
and asking them (piestieiis for it was a peculiarity of the Jewish 
schools, that the pup*il was encouraged to catechise the tejvcher. 
Contradictory opinions wt‘re expressed with the utmost freedom. 
This is evident from a cursory examination of the Talmud, which 


' The prayer is ^^iven in Mr. Home’s 
IntrfHiuvtion to the Scriptures^ 8^h cd. 
vol. iii. p. 201, as follows: ‘Let there 
be no hope to tlieni who ajx'statise 
from tho true relii^ion ; and let here- 
tics^ how inany soever they be, all 
perish as in a moment. And let the 
king<lom of pride be speedily n>oted 
out and broken in our »iays. ' ‘Blessed 
art thou, O lx>rd our Gcxl, who de- 


stroyest tlio wicked, and bringest down 
the prouil.’ 

* Ilia .Mui Simeon, who succeeded him 
as pre.shlent of the Council, fterished in 
the ruins of the city. 

3 Ant. XX. 1 1, 2.* 

* See Dr. Kitto’s Cpclopcedia of Bih- 
licai Uterature^ article ‘Schools and 
Synagogues,’ 
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gives us the best notions of the scholjistic disputes of the Jews, 
Thif remarkable body of J^abbiniciil jurispiMuleuco hixA been com- 
pared to the Roman body of civil law : hut in one resi>oct it might 
suggest a better comparison with our own Englisli comuum law, in 
that it is avast accuinnlation of various and often iuot'usisttuil. prt5- 
cedonts. The arguments and opinions which it contains, show very 
plainly that the Jewish doctoi*B must often have been occupied with 
the most frivolous (piestions ; — that the ‘ mint, anise, afid cummin ’ 
were eagerly discussed, while the ‘ weightier mattei's of the l^w * \NX'ro 
neglected ; — but we should ncA he justitied in i>assing a Inisty judg- 
ment on ancient volumes, which are full of aekuowledgeil ditlicuh 
ties. What wo read of the system of the (.’ahhala has often the 
appeai-ancc of an \inintelligihle jargon : hut in all nJes it has been 
true that ‘ the words of the wise are iis goads, and as nails fastened 
by the imwters of assemblies.'* If we could look back upon the 
assemblies of the R<d)bis of Jerusalem, with (bimaliei in the 
midst, and Saul among the youngel’ Speakers, it is ])ossible that, the 
scene ■would be jts strange and as iliil'ereut from a place of modtuni 
education tis the schools now^ si'eii by travellers in the East dill’er 
from cotemporary schools in England. Hut tin; same might be 
said of the walks of l*Iato in the Aea<lemy, or the ha tures of Aris- 
totle in the Lyceum. It is certain that these free and j)ublio 
discussions (d the Jews tende<l to en ate* a high di'grei; of gem;ral 
intelligence among the peojJe ; that the students were trained 
there in a system of excellent <lialeclies : that tin y h and to (;xpresH 
themselyes in a rapid and senb'Utious st n le, often with much poetic 
feeling ; and ae<|uired an admirable ae<]uaintanee with the wonU 
f)f the ancient Seri j )tu res. 

These ‘ A.ssemVilies <»f the Wise' were possibly a continuatnui of 
the ‘ Schools of the Hi (jjdiets,' which are mentioned in the historical 
Imoks of the Old Te.stament.^ Wherever the earlier meidings were 
held, whetlier at the gate of the city, or in s«»nn: more secluded 
place, we read of no buildings for purposes of Horshiji or instruc- 
tion before the Captivity. During that melancholy perioil, wlieii 
the Jews mourne<l over their separation from the TemjJe, the neces- 
sitv of assemblies must have been deejJy bit, forunit<;d prayer and 
mutual exhortation, for the singing of the ‘ Songs of Zion,’ and for 
remembering the * \\\>rd c»f the Lord.’ W hen they ndurned, tlie 
public reading bf the law became a pra< tice of universal inbjre-st : 
and frtmi this period w<; must date the ereetum of * in 

the diilerent towns of Palestine. So that St. ilanies c;ould say, in 
the council cat Jerusalem : ‘ Moses of <ihl time hath in every city 
them that preach him, being read in the symigr)gues every Sabbatli 


* Iv’cle**. xii. 11. 

jjpJ t 8<vm8 tlint half-yearly C'xnminn 
were h«‘ld on four .sahhaths a 
Adar nnd ICIul { Febniar 
and Allgust), whon the scholars niml 
recitetiona and were promote : th 
puniahmentB were, coniincmcnt, flog 
Snng, and excommunication. 


=* I S.'im. X. 5, 0, xix. 20; 2 Kings ii. 
:5. r*, iv. ;jH. 

* assigns tho crr<*lioii f*f 

nyiui^ujuen to the time* of lie* Mrtfra- 
MeiiHfhen wiys I fiat ttf-htMt/t ytofo 
emal>Ii.Hhed hy K/.ra ; hut lu* giv«M no 
pnx»f. It is probalile that th<'y were 
nearly ootemjviraneouo. 
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day. ’ ' To this later period the 74th Psalm may be referred, whioh 
laments over ‘ the burning of all the synagogues of God in*the 
land.’ ’^ These buildings are not mentioned by Josephus in any of 
the earlier passages of his history. But in the time of the A]X)sties 
we haft^e the fullest evidence that they existed in all the small towns 
in Judaea, and in all the X)rincipal cities where the Jews were disj^ersed 
abroad. It seems that the synagogues often consisted of two apart- 
m^ts, one Vor prayer, preaching, and the offices of j^ublic worship ; 
the otheii for the meetings of learned men, for discussions concerning 
questions \>f religion and discipline, jftid for purposes of education.^ 
Thus the Hy)uifj(}<jnes and the cannot be considered as tw'o 

separate subjects. No doubt a distinction must be drawn between 
the smaller schools of the country villages, and the great divinity 
schools of Jerusalem. The synagogue which was built by the Cen- 
turion at Cai)emaum * was unquestionably a far less important j)lace 
than those synagogues in the Holy City, whare ‘the Libertines, and 
Cyrenians,^ and Alexandrians* \fith those of Asia and Cilicia,’ rose 
up as one man, and disputed against St. Stephen.** We have here 
five groups of foreign Jews, — two from Africji, two from Western 
Asia, and one from Europe ; and there is no doubt that the Israelites 
of Syria, liabylonia, and the East were similarly represented. The 
Rabbinical writers say that tliere were 480 synagogues in Jerusalem ; 
and though this must he an exaggeration, yet no doubt all shades 
of Hellenistic and Aramaic opinions found a home in the common 
metropolis. It is easy to see that an eager and enthusiastic student 
coidd have had no lat^k of excitements tostiuuilate his religious and 
intellectual activity, if he spent the years of his youth in that city 
‘ at the feet of Gamaliel.’ 

It has been contended, that wdieii St. Paul said he was ‘ brought 
U[> ’ in Jerusalem ‘ at the feet of Gamaliel,’ he meant that he had 
lived at the Habban’s house, and eaten at his table. But the w'ords 
evidently point t<i the customary posture of .Jewish students at a 
school. There is a curious pa.ss;ige in the Talmud, w here it is said, 
that ‘from the days of Moses to Rahhan (Jamaliel, they stood up 
to learn the Law' ; but when Rahhan Gamaliel died, sickness came 
into the w'orld, and they sat down to learn the Law'.’ We need not 


* Act.s XV, 21, 

* I’s. Ixxiv. H. 

^ The place where the .Tews met for 
worship was called Ret ha-t'ncMd, as 
oj>poseil to the llet-ha-Midra'«h, where 
lecliires were ii. The latter term 
is .^till said to Ik* u^rd in Poland and 
(lennany for the plaec where Jewish 
lectnres are pivon on the Law. 

* laike vii. 5. 

* The beautiful coins c ? (pyrene show 
how entirely it w'as a ft reek f ity, and 
thendorc imply that its .lews were 
Hellenistic, like those of .Mexandria. 
See above, p. 1 5, note 3. 

® Acts vi. 0. It is dithcult to classify 
with contidoiice the synagogues men- 
tioned in tnis ()Assiige. Acconling to 


Wieseler’s view, mentionetl above, only 
one sMiagogue is iiit*auUMl. belonging 
to hbrrtini of certain ^li'^t riel s in Xorth- 
ern Afriea and Western Asia. Others 
eoneeive that five synagogues are in- 
tended, vix the Astfin, Viiichin, Alear- 
anr/rfatt, Ctfrenitiu^ and that <»f */ru'ish 
Jrvrt/mrn from Italy We think the 
most natural view’ is to resolve the five 
groups into three, and to suppose thre * 
syn.'igogues, one ,isiatic^ one African^ 
and one Kurof>ean. An ‘ Alexandrian 
syn.agt^ue,’ built by Alexandrian ar- 
tisans who w'ere cmployc<l about the 
Temple, is mentioned in the Talmud. 
We have ventured below to u.se the 
phrase *t'ilician Synagogue,’ which 
cannot involve any serious inaccuracy. 
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s*op to criticise this sentence, and it is not eiwy reconcile it with 
othfr authorities on the same subject. ‘ To sit at the feet of a 
teacher ^ was a proverbial expression ; as when Mary is saiil to have 
‘sat at Jesus’ feet and heard His wor<b’ ‘ Hut the proverbial ex- 
pression must have arisen from a well-know n cuRtom. The teacher 
w;vs seated on an elevated platform, or on the [,'r«>und, and the punils 
ai*oimd him on low seats or on^he tloor. Maimonides hiu's ‘ How 
do the masters teach i The tloctor sits at the head, and tlu‘ tlisciides 
surround him like a crown, that they may all see the tV»>ctor and 
hear his words. Nor is the dottor seated on a seat, and tlfe disciples 
on the ground; but all are on seats, or all on the ]bM>r.’ St. 
Ambrose says, in his Commentary <>n the Ist Kpistle^to the C^.rin- 
thians (xiv.), that ‘ it is the tradition of the .synagogue that they sit 
while they dispute ; the elders in dignity on high chairs, tlamo 
beneath them on low seats, and the bust of all on mats n]>on the 
pavement.’ And agaiii Philo .says, that the children of the KssencH 
.sat at the feet of the masters w h*o ‘interpreted the l^aw’, and ex- 
plained its figurative sense. And the same thing is t'Xiuvssed in 
that maxim of the Jew's — ‘ 1‘lace thyself in the dust at the feet of 

the w'ise.’ in 

In this posture the Ajiostle of the (Jentiles spent his schoolboy 
days, an eager and indefatigable student. ‘ Hi‘ that givi'th Ins 
mind b) the law' of the Most High, and is nccu].ii‘<l in the im‘dita- 
tion thereof, will seek <Mit tlui wis<lom of all the anciiuit, ami be 
occupied in pro[>hecies. He will k<‘ep the sayings «)f the renowned 
men ; and W’here subtle ]>arables are, he will be then* also. He will 
seek out the .secrets of gra\e sentences, ami be cfUiversant in dark 
parables. He shall serve among great men, and ai)i>ear among 
princes : he will travel thr.)ugh strange countries ; for he hath tried 
the good and the evil among im n.’^ Such was the pattern i)ropose<l 
to himself by an anhuit foIlowi-r of the JlalJus . ami we c^iniioi 
wonder that Saul, with such a stamlaid befoj'e him, ami witli ho 
ardent a temperament, Snitran in Jmhusm many of his own age 
and nation, being more excoi-dingly zealous of the trmlitions of hiH 
Fathers.’^ Intellectually his nnml was traimal t<» logical acuteiiesH, 
his memory became well storetl with ‘hard senteiieeR ‘Jd» mid 
he acfpiired tlie facility f»f <|Uick ami ajd (piotation of Scnptuie. 
Morally, he was a strict observer of the requirements of tlie haw' , 
and, w'hile he led a careful conscientious lib*, after the exam])le <)f 
his ancestors,* he grailually imbibed the sjurit <)f a fervmit pcn»e- 
ciiting zeal. Among his fellow -stmlents, wlio lloeUed to Jerusalein 
from Kgypt and Habylonia, from the coasts of (Ireece ami his native 
f’ilicia, he was known and Iield in high estiniation as a rising light 
in Israel. And if we may draw' a natural inft*renee from amdher 
sentence of the letter which Inus ju.st hoeli fpmbfd, he was far ^J‘*’** 
IlD'erent to the praise of men.’* Students of the Law were called 
lie holy people and’ we know' one octasi^m when it was said, 

• Luke X. 31): see viii. 35. roiK'ilijiti- in* n ? . . . • Nay, if I 

• Ecclus. xxxtx. 1—4. ''till strovi* (as nnce I <li«i) n» 

* GnI. i. 14. men, 1 slioidd not be the m-rvant ol 

* 2 Tim. i. 3. Christ.’ 

' tiaL I. 10. ‘Am I now t.** king to 
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‘ This people who knoweth not the Law are cursed.’^ And we caTi 
imagine him saying to himself, with all the rising pride of a Suc- 
cessful Pharisee, in the langiiage of the Book of Wisdom : ‘ I 
shall have estimation among the multitude, and honour with the 
eldorsf though I be young. 1 shall be found of a quick conceit in 
judgment, and shall be admired in the sight of great men. When I 
hold my tongue, they shall bide my letsure ; and when I speak, they 
sha^d ^ve good ear unto me.^ ^ 

While thus he was passing through the busy years of his student- 
life, nursiifg his religious enthusiasm and growing in self-righteous- 
ness, othei;^ were advancing towards their nianliood, not far from 
Jerusalem, of ,whfnn then he knew nothing, but for whoso cause he 
was destinc<l to count tliat loss which now was his highest gain.’ 
There was one at Hebron, the son of a priest ‘of the course of 
Abia,' who w«is soon to make his voice heanl tliroughout Israel as 
the preaclier of repen taiice ; there were boys by the Lake of 
Galilee, mending tlieir fatliers^ ifets, who were hereafter to be the 
teachers of the ^vorld ; ami there was one, at Nazareth, for the 
sake of vvliose love — they, ami Said himself, find thousands of faith- 
ful hearts througliout all future ages, should unite in saying : — ‘He 
must increase, but I must decrojuse.’ It is possible that Gainaliel 
may liave been one of those doctors with whom Jesus was found 
conversing in the Temple. It is ju-obable that Said may have been 
within the precincts of the Temple at some festival, when IVIary and 
Joseph came up from Galilee, it is certain that the eyes of the 
Saviour and of His future disciple must often have rested on the 
same objects, — the same crowd of pilgrims and worshippers, — the 
same walls of the Holy City, — the same olive's on the other side of 
the valley of Jeh(»shaphat. But at present they were strangers. 
The mysterious hiiiiiaii life of Jesus was silently ailvancing towards 
its great consummation. Saul was growing more and more familiar 
with the outward observama s of the Law, and gaining that expe- 
rience of the ‘ spirit of bomlage * which should enable him to under- 
stand himself, and to teach to others, the blessings of the ‘ spirit of 
adoption.’ He was feeling the pressure of that yoke, which, in the 
words of St. Peter, ‘ neithi'r his fathei's nor he were able to bear.’ 
He w'jus learning (in proiiortion as his conscientiousness increased) 
to trendJe at the slightest deviation from the Law a^ jeop*ardising 
salvation : ‘ whence an*so that tormenting scrupulosity which in- 
vented a number of limitations, in order (by such self-imposed 
restraint) to guard against every possible transgression of the 
Law.’** The struggles of this period of his life he has himself 
described in the seventh chapter of Romans. Meanwhile, year 
after year passed away. John the Baptist appeared by the w'aters 
<>f the .Iordan. The givatest event of the w’orld’s history was 
finished on Calvary. The sacrifice for sin was offered at a time 
when sin appeaixid to be The most triumphant. At the period of 
the Crueitixioii, three of the principal pei'sons who demand the 
historian’s attention are the Kiiq>ei*or Tiberius, s{>ending his life 
of shameless lust on the island of Capreie, — his vile minister, 

^ John vii. VX » Wi^.Inm viii. 10-12. 


3 See PhU. Ui. 6-7. 


* Neauder. 
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Sejamis, revelling in cruelty at lUune,-aiul rontiua Pikte, at 
Jf^rusalem, mingling with the sjvcritices the hhuxl of the Cialila*AiiH.‘ 
Ho^ refresliing is it to turn from thes»e eharaetei-s io such scenes as 
that where St. John receives his Lortl's dying words fnun the cross, 
or where St. Thoiuiis meets Him after the resurrection, ti> have his 
doubts turned into faith, or where St. Stei>hen sheds the tii'8t,hlt>od 
of mai*tyrdom, praying for his murderei-s ! 

This first martyrdom Inus the deepest interest for ua ; since it is 
the first occiision wlieii Saul comes before us in his earfS' manhopd. 
Where hiulhe Ix'en during these years whicli we have rapidly pJiascd 
over in a few^ lines, — the yea/s in which the foundatituis t»f (’hris- 
tianity w'cre laid { We cannot iussumc tJiat he had rcinaini d 
continuously in Jerusalem. Many years hadelajtscd un<?e he came, 
a boy, from his home at Tai*sus. He must have atlaineil the age 
of twenty-five or thirty years when our Lord's public ministry began. 
His education was comjileted ; and we may conjectnn*, with much 
probability, that he lieturned to 'rarsus. \\ lu n hc‘ says, in tlu* 
lirat letter to the Corinthians (i\, 1'),— ‘ Have J not si en the l.(<»rd C 
and when he speaks in the second (v. lb) of having ‘ known Christ 
after the flesh,’ he seems only to allude, in the bi*st case, to Ins vision 
on the road to Danuuscus ; and, in tlu* second, to his carnal ojununis 
concerning the Messiah. It is hardly conceivable, that if lie had 
been at Jerusalem during our [.ord’s public ministration there, lie 
should never allude to the fact.^ In this ca.se, lit* would suiely have 
been among the jiersecutors of .lesus, and havi* referred this as 
the ground of his remor.se, instead of e\pr<*ssing his rejientaiiee for 
his o])position merely to (he Saviour’s followers.-^ 

If he returned to the }>anks of the (’vdnus, hi* would tind that 
many changes had hikeii jbace among Ins friends in the interval 
which had brought him from boyluxtd to manhood. Ihit the only 
change in himself wiis that lie brought back with him, to gratify the 
pride of his iiareiits, if they still were living, a mature knowledge of 
the Law", a stricter life, a more fervmit zeal. And hrre, in the 
schools of Tarsus, he had abundant opportunity for becoming lui- 
ijuainted with that Creek liUrature, the tasto feu* which he had 
caught from Cainaliel, and for studying the writings of Philo and 
the Hellenistic Jews. Supposing him to be thus employed, we w ill 
describe in a few words the tirst begininngs of the Apostolic Church, 
and the ai>pearance jueseiited by it to that .Judaism in the midst of 
which it ro80,*and follow’ its short Instoiy to the point where the 
‘young man, whose name was Saul,’ reappears at .Jerusalem, in 
connection with his friends of the Ciliciiui Synagogue, ‘ disjmting 
with Stephen.’ 

llefore our Saviour ascended int<j heaven. He said to His diHei[»le» ; 
‘ Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, 

J Luke xiiL 1. twwn tho AMcereion of C iind the 

r In the alisence of more inA>nna- p<tm*cii|5oii of SU-phon. Lnnlner lhink« 
it ts dirtirult to write with cvirifi- that the n‘‘<lraint an<l retirement o( a 
uence concerning this part of St. Paul’s student might have kept him in ign<»- 
life. Benson thinks he was a .'oung ranee of what was going on in the 
student during our I^ord’s ministry, world. 

•nd places a considerable interval be- ® 1 Cor. xv. 9 ; Acts xxii. 20. 
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when Matthiaa had been chosen, and the promised blessing had behi 
received on the day of Pentecost, this order was strictly followed. 
First the Gospel was proclaimed in the (hty of Jerusalem, and the 
nuiiibers of those who believed gradually rose from 120 to 5000." 
Until the disciples were ‘scattered,’ ** ‘upon the persecution that 
arose about Stephen,’ '* Jerusalem was the scene of all that took 
place in the Church of Christ. We r^d as yet of no communication 
ofpthe trutll to the Gentiles, nor to the Samaritans ; no hint even of 
any Apqptolic preaching in the country parts of Judtea. It x>ro- 
videntially happened, indeed, that "the first outburst of the new 
doctrine, with all its miraculous evidence, w^as witnessed by ‘ Jews 
and proselytes ’ from all parts of the world.'* They had come up to 
the Festival o! Pentec< 3 st from the banks of the Tigris and Euj)hrates, 
of the Nile and of the Tiber, from the provinces of Asia Minor, from 
tlie desert of Arabia, and from the Jslands of the Greek Sea ; and 
when they returned to their liomes, they tarried witli them news 
which prepared the way for tlie Glad Tidings about to issue from 
Mount Zion to ‘ the uttermost parts of the earth.’ But as yet the 
Gospel lingered on the Holy Hill. Thti lirst acts of the Apostles 
were ‘ prayer and supplication ’ in the ‘ up])er room breaking of 
bread ‘ from house to house ;’ ” miracles in the Temple : gatherings 
of the people in Solomoii’.s cloister ; and the bearing of testimony in 
the council chamlier (»f tlie Sanliedrin. 


One of the cliief characteristics of the Ai)ostolic (^liurch w’Jts the 
bountiful charity of its members one towanls another. Many of the 
Jews of Palestine, and thereft>re many of the earliest Christian con- 
verts, were extremely ])ooi‘. The odium incurred by adopting the 
new doctrine miglit undermine the liveliliood of some who deiiended 
on their trade for support, and this w'ould make almsgiving neces- 
sary. But the Jews of Palestine were relatively poor, compaied 
with those of the dispersi<m. We see this exem\uitied on later 
occiisions, in the contributions whicli St. Paul more than once 
anxiously ])romoted. ^ And in tlie vt*ry first days of the Churcli, 
we find its wx*althier menibei*s placing their entire possessions at the 
dis[)osal t)f the Apostles. Not that there w'as any abolition of the 
rights of property, as the words of St. I’eter to Anani.-is very well 
show'.'* Hut those w'ho w'ere rich gave up w'liat God had given 
them, in the spirit of generous self-sacritice, and according to the 
true principles of Christian communism^ w liich regards property as 
entrusted to tlie possessor, not for himself, l)ut for the good of the 
whole community, — to be distributed according to such methoils 
as liis charitable feeling and conscientious judgment may approve. 
The Apostolic Churcli was, in this respect, in a hcaltliier condition 
tlian the Church of modem days. But even then we find un- 


» Acts i. 8. 
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generous and suspicious sentiments groning^ ujt in the midsit of the 
geue 2 *ai benevolence. That old jealousy bet ween the Annuaic and 
Hellenistic Jews reap]>eaiv(i. Their party feeling Wius excited by 
some real or apparent unfairness in tlie tlistri))mion of tl»e fnml set 
apart for the poor. ‘A murmuriiij:: <>f the (iivciauM ju^ainst the 
Hebrews/ * or of the Hebrews against the CJrecians, had i>een a 
common occurrence for at leiist two centuries ; and, iintw itlistauding 
the iMjwcr of the Divine Spiilt, none will wonder that it broke out 
again even among those wlio had become obedient to tfie doctni^o of 
Christ. That the widows’ fund might be carefully distribu^i'd, seven 
almoners or deacons ' were jtpj»ointed, of whom the mo«t eminent 
wjus 8t. Stephen, described as a man ‘full of faith, and of the Holy 
(jhost,* and as one who, ‘ full of faitli and jiower, did grt'at wonders 
and miracles among the people.’ It will be obserVed that tliese 
seven men have Greek names, and that one was a proselyte fn)in the 
(ireco-Syrian city of Antioch. It wjus natural, fnnn the peculiar 
character of the <juart*el, that lUdlenistic .lews shouhl have been 
apjiointed to this otlice. And thifi circumstance must be looktul on 
a.s divinely arranged. For tht‘ introduction of that party, which was 
most free from local and national ]nejudKes, into (he very ministry 
of the Church, must ha\i> had an important intluence in prcjiaring 
the W'ay for the admission of the Gentiles. 

Looking back, from «mr point of \iew, ujnm the community at 
Jerusalem, we see in it the beginning of that great s(»ciety, tin* 
Church, which has coutiniu'd to (Hir own time, distinct both 
from Jews and Ileatlu ns, and whiih will ci»ntinue till it absorbs 
both tlie Heathen ainl the .b ws. Hut to the cotemjsnary .lews 
themselves it wore a very diUhrent apjK‘arance, Fmm the Hebrt*w 
l>oint of view', tlie disciph*s of Christ wouhl he reganh il as a .li'wish 
sector synagogue. 'I’lii' .synagogui's, as we hasi; seen, wiu'e very 
numerous at Jerusalem. ‘‘ 'rhen* were alitNuly the (hlieian Syna- 
gogue, the Alexandrian Syiiagogm*, tin* Synagogue of the Liber- 
tines,* — and to these was now added (if we may use so b«)ld an 
exjire.ssion) tlie NazJireiio Synagogue, or the S\ nagogue of the 
Galiheans. Not that any sej>arate building was erecte<l for the 
devotions of tin? Christians ; for they nu t fr«»m lunise to house for 
prayer and the bn aking of brea<l. Ihit tlu‘> were by no means 
separateil from the nation ; ' they attended the festivals ; they 
worshijipial ii^the Tem]»le. 'I'liev were a iiew' and singular jiarty in 
the nation, holding jieculiar opmmiis, and interj>ret ing the Scrij»- 
tiires ina|>eculiar w'av. This is (he aspect umler which the (Jiurch 
would first present itself to the Jew.s, ami among others to Saul 
himself. Many different opinions were exi>ressed in the syna- 


* -Vets vi. 1. 

* The general quest ien of tin* Dia- 
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gogiie» concerning the nature and office of the Messiah. These 
Galilwans would jbe distinguished as holding the strange opinicJn 
that the true Messiah was that notorious ‘malefactor/ who *had 
been crucified at the last Passover. All parties in the nation united 
to ox)po 80 , and if possible to crush, the monstrous heresy. 

Thg first attempts to i)ut down the new faith came from the 
Sadducees. The high priest and his immediate adlierents * be- 
longed to this party. They hated thvj doctrine of the resurrection ; 
and the reshrrection of Jesus Christ was tlie corner-stone of all St. 
Peter’s teaching. He and the other Apostles were brought before 
the Sanhadrin, who in the first instance wore content to enjoin 
silence on them. The order was disobeyed, and they were sum- 
moned agiAn. ’i'hu consequences might have been fatal : but that 
the jealousy Ifbtween the Sadducees and Pharisees was bvcrruled, 
and the instrumentality of one man’s wisdom was used, by Al- 
mighty God, for the protection of His servants. Gamaliel, the 
eminent Pharisee, argued, that if tliis caujrj were not of (h>d, it 
would come to lUithing, like the* w<u*k of other impostors ; but, if 
it were of God, they could not safely resist wliat must certainly 
prevail ; and the Ai>ostlos of Jesus Christ were scourged, and 
allowed to ‘ depart from the presence of the council, rejoicing that 
they were c<muted worthy to sufi'er sliame for His name.’ * But it 
was inqiossible that those Pharisees, whom Christ h.ad always 
rebuked, should long continue to be protectors of the Christians. 
On this occasion we find the teacher, Gamaliel, taking St, I’eter’s 
part : at the next persecution, Saul, the i)ui>il, is activ'ely coneerned 
in the murder of St. Stephen. It was the ssime alternation of the 
two prevailing parties, first opposing eiich other, and then uniting 
to oppose the Go8])el, of which Saul himself had such intimate ex- 
perience when he became St. Paul.** 

In many particulars St. Stephen was tie* forerunner of St. Paul. 
Up to this time the contlict had been cliiefiy maintained with the 
Aramaic Jews ; but Stephen carried the war of the Go.si>el into the 
territory of the Hellenists. The learned members of the foreign 
^nsvgogues endeavoured to refute him by arg\imeut or by clamour. 
The (h/iri(in Synagogvie is particularly mentioned (Acts vi. 9, 10) 
as having furnished some coi»spic\ious opponents to Stephen, who 
* were not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit with which he 
spake.’ We canm>t doubt, from what follows, that Saul of Tarsiis, 
already distinguisheil by Ids zeal ami talents among the younger 
champions of Pharisaism, bore a leading part in the discussions 
which here took place. He wivs now, though still ‘ a ytmng man ’ 
(Acta vii. 58), yet no longer in the first opening i>f youth. This 
is evident from the fact that he was a}>pointed to an important 
ecclesitisticjvl and political office immediately afterwards. Such an 
appointment he could haidly hav'e received fr«»m the Sanhedrin 
before the age of thirty, and prt>bably not so early ; for we must 
i*emember that a peculiar respect fur seniority distiugiushed the 
RabbiniiMil autht>rities. We c4mi imagine Saul, then, the foremost 
in the Cilician Synagogue, ‘ disputing ’ against the new doctrines 
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of the Helleniatic Deacon, in all the enei'gy of vigorous flianhoo<I, 
* with all the vehement logic of the Rabbis. How often must 
tnese scenes have been recalled to his mind, when ho himself t<H>k 
the phujo of Stephen in many a Symigogue, and bore the brunt of 
the like furious assault ; surniunded by ‘ .lews lilleil with envy, 
who spake Jigainst those things whioli were spoken by l^sul, ctui- 
tradicting and bhuspheming.' ^ Ihit this clamour and these argu- 
ments were not siittieient convince or intiinidat^ St. Stephen. 
False witnesses were then 8uborne<l to accuse* him of bliLsi^nuny 
against Moses and against (Jod,- -who asserted, wVn he was 
dnigged before the Sanhedrin, that tlu'v had heard Itiin say tliat 
Jesus of Nazareth shouhl d<‘.stroy the Tein])le, an<^ change the 
Mosaic customs. It is evident, from the nature of this accusation, 
how remarkably his doctrine w:vs an anticij)ation of St. Raul’s. As 
a Hellenistic .Jew, he was less entangled in the ]>rejinlices of 
Hebrew nationality than his Aramaic brethren ; and lu‘ seems to 
have had a fulh r uiiflerstanding of tlie final intention of the (lospel 
than St. Peter and the A jiostles Inul yi‘f attaim‘<l to. Not tloubfing 
the divinity of tin* ^Mosaic economy, and not faitld* .s.s to the (Jod of 
Abraham, Isjuic, and .Ja(‘ob, he \et sa^\ that tin* tune was coming, 
yea, tln.*n wa.s, when the ‘true w or.shi))j>erH ’ .shouM worship Him, 
not in the Tenijih* only or in any (nn* sacred spot, but everywhere 
throughout the earth, ‘ in spirit and in truth : ' and fi»r this doctrine 
he was doonie<l to dn*. 

hen we 8j>eak of the S^tufotirln, we are brought into contact 
with an important controversy. It i.s much <lis]>ut<‘d whether it 
had at this period the po\Nerof inflict mg (hat h. ^ On the one hand, 
we ajtparently find the exisfene<* of tins ]>o\m r di nied by the 
themselves at the trial of our Lord ; ‘ ami, on tin* othi*r, we apjia 
rently find it assumed and act<‘d on in the tase of St. Steplnui 
The Sanhedrin at .lerusalem, like the An-opagus at Atlieiis, was 
the highest and most awful court of jinluat ure, esjiecially in 
niatters that pertained to religion ; but, like that Athenian tribunal, 
its real power gradually shrunk, though tin* revercuice att;u*he<l to its 
decisions remained. It probably assunie<i its systematic fonn under 
the second Hyreanus ; * and it becann* a fixed institution in the 
Commonwealth under his sons, wlio wouhl be glad to have thc*ir 
authority nominally limited, Imt really suj)ported, by such a 
council.'^ Upder the Herods, and under the Romans, its juris- 
diction was curtailed ; and we are infr»rmed, on Talmudical 

* Acts xiii. 4.i. (y$ rmtumifr/, \oI. j. p. .TfU. ('einparr 

* Most of the iiifwlern (lorman rritien the narr/itne of tlu* of ,St. JfuiU'n. 

ary <if opinioii tliat iliey liad iiot at .loM-pli. Atif. \ \ 

this liinc* the power of life and d<alh. ^ .fohn xvin. dl, xix. ft. 

A verj*^ careful ami elalM»rale argument * S-.* p. 21. 

for the opjK>site view will he found iii '* i'lu* Wf»rd fr‘>m w Im h * Sanliedrin * 

J/igtoru of the At is is<hti\<.l h« jii^' tio-fk, make's it pro- 

|p* yi, I)eari Milmaii says that in lii.s hath* that its -touiar < orgarjisalioii 
Opinion, forme<l ufK)n the study of dafes^n-m the ( o.t * o .\ia< vdoniaii (i.e. 
the contemporaiy' Jewish history,* the the Ma<v aha-an ; < n- 

power of the Sanhedrin, at this pcri^j<l ^ \V»* #»ee theln . oong of iftis in the 
P*^*htical change ami confusion, on first passage whero tin* -(.'ounctl ia men- 
tow, as well as on <dher p<^»inta, was tiom-d by Josephiu*, Anttrf. xiv. y. 
altogether iuide6ned.' — HiMiortf of ^ 
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authority, that, forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem, it 
was formally deprired of the power of inflicting tleath. If this is 
true, we must consider the proceedings at the death of St. Stephen 
as tumultuous and irregular. And nothing is more i)robable than 
that Pontius Pilate (if indeed ho was not absent at that time) 
would #illingly connive, in the spirit of Gallio at (Jorintli, at an act 
of unauthorised cruelty in ‘ a cpiestion of words and names and of 
the Jewish ‘ and that the Jews would willingly assume jus 

muok power as they dared, when the honour of Moses and the 
Temple was in jeopardy. 

The couAcil assembled in solemn and formal state to try the 
blasphemer.^ There w;is gi*eat and general excitement in Jeru- 
salem. ‘ The i^ople, the scribes, and the elders ’ had been ‘ stirred 
up ’ by the members of the Hellenistic Synagogues.'^ It is evident, 
from that vivid expressitm which is quoted from the accusers* 
mouths, — ‘ thin pUue * — ‘ f/tus hohj — tliat the meeting of the 

Sanhedrin tfjok place in the cb^sy neighboiii'Tiood of the Temple. 
Their ancient and solemn room of assembly was tlie hall Gazith,® 
or the ‘ Stone-Chamber,’ partly within the Temple Court and 
partly without it. The president sat in the less sacred portion, 
and around him, in a semicircle, were the rest of the seventy 
judges.^ 

Before these judges Stephen was made to stand, confronted by 
his accusers. The eyes <»f all were lixe<l iq>on liis countenance, 
which grew bright, as they gazed on it, with a supernatural radiance 
and serenity. In the beautiful Jewish expression of the Scripture, 

‘ They saw his face as it had been that of an aTigeb’ The judges, 
when they saw his gloritieil countenance, might liave remembered 
the shining on the face of Moses,-’ and trembletl lest Stephen’s 
voice sliould be about to speak tlie will of Jehovah, like that of 
the great lawgiver. Instea<l of being oocupie<l with tlie faded 
glories of the Second Temple, they might have recogniseil in the 
spectacle before them the Shechinali of the t’hristian sold, wliich 
is the living Sanctuary i>f (iod. But the trial i)roceeded. Tlie 
judicial question, to which the accused was riMpiired to plead, was 
put by the president : ‘Are these things so / ’ And then Steidieii 
answered ; and his clear voice wjis hearil in the silent council-hall, 
as he went through the history of the chosen peojde, jiroviiig his 
own deep faith in the sacredness of the .lewish economy, but sug- 
gesting, nere and there, that 8[>iritual interpretation of it whicli 
had always been the true one, and the truth of which wiis now 
to be made manifest to all. He began, w ith a w ise discretion, from 

* Acts xvht. 15. in the miiUllc. the ‘ Fatln r of flic 

• .'Vets vi. 1*2. t'ouncil ’ hy his side, .siul ‘ Seriln-s ’ 

® It appenrs that the Talmi.ilioal at the exto initie.'^ of the seinioircle. 

authorities ditTcr as to whether it was ^ Kxo«lu.-' xxxiv. ‘29— .'15 ; see ‘2 (.’or. 
on the south or north side of the iii, 7, 1.*). ('hr\so^loin imagines that 
Temple. Hut they agree in placing the angelic hrightiie.<s on Stephen's 

it to the east <»f trie most Holy face niiglil he intende<l to alarm the 

Place. * judge.s; for, as he says, it is jiojisible 

^ Selden describes the form in which for a counteiiano-' full i»f spiritual grace 
the Sanhedrin sat, and given a diagram to he awful and terrible to those who 
with the * IVesideut of the Council ’ are tull of hate. 
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the call of Abraham, ami travolleil historically in his argument 
through all the great stages of their national exisU'iice, — fnim 
Abi%Jiiani to Joseph,- -fnnn Jose] >h to *Moses, — from hfoses ti» Davi<l 
and ?^r>lomon. And as he went on lie soleetetl and glanced at thosi* 
points which made f<»r his own caust*. Ife slu>\\ed that Chuls 
i>le8sing rested on the faitli of Abraham, tlnnigh he had ‘ s<> 

much as to set his f(»ot c*n ’ in the land of ]>roiiiisc' i v. b), on the 
piety of Joseph, thoiigli he \N;fs an exile in Kgypl (v. J). and on the 
holiness of the Ihirniiig Hush, though in the tlesert of ^unai (v. 

He dwelt in detail on the Lawgiver, in sueli a way Jvs tt>#ihow Ins 
own uiKpiestitmabh' orthodoxy ; but lu* tpmtetl the priflnise eon 
cerning ‘ the i>roplu t like unto Mosrs ’ (v. ;i7), ami remimbal his 
hearers that the Law*, in which tin y trusted, liad ipd kt'pt their 
forefather!! fr<*ni i<lolatry (v. Jtt, Ac.). And so In* j»ass«.al on to the 
'IVinple, whicli had .so jirominent a n fcrcnci* to tin* cliarg»* against 
him : and while he s])<»kt; of it, he allin]< d to the words of Soloimui 
himself,* and of the pi^ijdn t Jsaiali, ’ \\li<» d( iin d tliat any temple 
‘ made with hands ’ could b** tin* place <*f (okTs Ingliest worship. 
Ami thus far they listeinsl to him It was the story of the chosen 
peoph*, to v\hn’h c\ci \ .lew listened with lnf^‘ro.'^t ami pri<h*. 

It is ri'inarkabh', a.'> we ha\i‘ said b«*foie, how compktely ^t. 
Sti'phen is the forerunner of St. Haul, botli in the form and the 
matter <»f this defem e. 1 1 is s» < nrmg t he at U ntion of the Jew s by 
aih»pting tin* historical metlio*l, isexacllv what tlie Aposth* dnl in 
tin- synagogue at Antiocli in Hisidia.' His assertion of Ins attacli 
ineiit to the true prim iples of tin* Mosaic reliL'ion is e\a< t ly w hat was 
said t«> Agrip[)a : ‘ I c<»nt nine unto this «la\ , wit nessing lM»th t«> small 
and great, saving iiotu' other things than those which the prophets 
and Moses did say slioiild < onie.’ ‘ It is d< epl\ mlcr*-sting to think 
of Saul as listening to tin- inaitvr s voice, as he anticipatc<l those 
Very arguments wlin h In* himsclt v\ as dcstineil to reiterate in 
synagfigues ami bebue kings, d here is no reason to dtnibt that he 
was present,' although he inav not liavc bicn (jiialitit-d to vote in 
the Sanliedrin. .And it is evident, fiom tin- tlioiighls wdiicdi 
occuiTed to him in his Hubs< ijneiit vi.si«»ii within tlie jueeinets <jf tin? 
d'einjde," Inov <leep an impn-ssioii St. Stejdieii’h death had left on his 


* 1 King-* viii. 27; 2 Chreii. ii. r>. \ i. 
IS. 

* L. I.xvi. 1 , 2. • 

^ Arts xiii. lU-22, 

* Acts xx \ i. 22. 

' Afr. IIiitn{ihr> . ill Ins accurate ;ni<I 
UHf'fill ('oniinr ntftrr/ on thr ic- 

m.irk.H that it is iii»t imj»r<*l(.il»|»- u <• 
owf- t<i lull) the defiTice of .Si. .^n |*}m ii 
^ fls g iven III the .\cr.s. |te>i<h''s th-* r«- 
““■^laiices inenttoTied in the fe\i. h»- 
out the similarity Intwe/ii .\<ts 
JW f, and He!>. viii. .'i, l>* twee i Is 
'di* .S— 8, and Kom. iv. in-g*, .and 
ifetireen Arta vii. IJU, and 2 Inn. i\. 
1^. And if the Knistle to the Ii«‘l/rews 
was written by St. Paul, may wa* n<a 
•uppodc that this scene was |irej*;,nt to 


hi- mind wiien he wrote, ‘ de-us sut- 
len d w il hmil tli«- gate: let iis tor»h 
there unto Him uilInMit tin* < (itD)S 
he;n mg Hi.* M}ini;nhy' /xiii. 12, l.'l.) 

*' ( )iie «il' tin* in‘«*s>a»y (|mihlieat iofin 
itf menila r*' of the Saidn drill w n", tlial 
I1 m-\ ‘'hoij)f| l>i* lh<* fathers (»f i hildreti, 
h<*< ,'Ui «• -in h w ei e ^UJ<|»o^e.| niofc Iik<l v 
to h an toward- iinri v. If ihi-vvan the 
rule wy«ii Stejihen was ijnd, ainl if 
Saul wa- one o( the judgi In- must 
have Keen married at tin- tiiin*. Sej* 

r.f. II. 2 .« 

^ He -rud in hi*i Iratire. ‘J^nrd, they 
kuov. tlinf I imjn-ofnd and heat in 
*•% ihern that InlnNf-d 

on ihec; and when the hloo<l of thy 
martyr .St*-|jfien was ^ln*^J, aL*o wo** 
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metticfty. And there are even verbal coincidences which may be 
traced between this address and Sfc. PauFs speeches or writings. 
The words used by Stephen of tlie Temple call to mind those which 
were used at Athens.^ When he speaks of the Law as received ‘by 
the disposition of angels,’ he anticipates a phrase in the Epistle to 
the €lalatians (iii. 19). His exclamation at the end, ‘ Ye stifi'necked 
and uncircumcised in heart . . . wluj have received the law . . . 
and have not kept it,’ is only an 'indignant condensation of the 
alignment in the Epistle to the Romans ; ‘ Behold, thou callest thy- 
self a Jiw, and restest in the law, and makest thy boast in God, and 
knowest^is will . . . TJiou, therefore, that makest thy boast of 
the law, jihrough breaking the law dislionourest thou God i . . . 
He is not a Jew which is one outwardly ; iieitlier is that circum- 
cision which is outward in the rtesli : but he is a Jew which is one 
inwardly ; and circumcision is that of tlie lieart, in the spirit, and 
not in the letter ; whose praise is not of man, but of God.’ 
(ii. 17—29.) 

The rebuke which Steplieii,' full of the Divine Spirit, suddenly 
broke away from the course of his narrative to pronounce, w;is the 
signal for a general outburst of furious rage on the part of liis judges. * 
They ‘ ginished on him with their teeth ’ in the same spirit in which 
they had said, not long before, to the blind man who was healed — 
‘ Thou wast altogether born in sins, and dost thou teach us I ’ ^ But, 
in contrast with the malignant hatred uhich had blinded their eyes, 
Stephen’s serene faith was supernaturally exalted into a direct vision 
of the blessedness of the Redeemed. He, whose face had been like 
that of an angel on earth, was made like one of tho.se angels them- 
selves, ‘ who do always behold tlui faci^ of our Father which is in 
Heaven. ‘ ‘He being full the Holy (ihost, hn)ked up stedbustly 
into Heaven, and saw tlie glory of (bul, and .lesus standing on the 
right hand of God.’ I’he scene before his eyes was no longer the 
council-hall at Jerusalem and the circle of his infuriate<l judges ; but 
he gazed up into the eiidle.ss courts of the celestial Jerusalem, with 
its ‘innumerable company of angels,’ and saw Jesus, in whoso 
righteous cause he was about to die. In other places, where our 
Saviour is spoken of in His glorified state, He is said to be, not 
standing, but seated, at the riglit hand of the Father.^ Here ahme 
He is said to be standing. It is as if (according to Chrysostom’s 
beautiful thought) He had risen from His throne to succour His 
persecuted servant, and to receive him t«> Himself. And when 
Stejihen saw his Lord -perhaps with the memories of what he had 
seen lui earth crowding into his mind, — he suddenly exclaimed, in 
the ecstacy of his vision : ‘ Behold ! 1 see the Heavens opened and 
the Sou of Man standing on the right liand of God !’ 

This was too much for the Jews to bear. The bhisphemy of Jesus 

standing l»y, and consenting unto his analogy of St. FanTs ‘‘pwcli at .\nliocli 
death, aiul kept the raiinei t of them in Fi«*idia, .Vet^ xiii. 
that slew him.’ .Vct^^ xxii. 10, 20. John ix. .3 f. 

* Acts xvii. 2t. ^ Matt, xviii. 10. 

* It is oviilent that the s|>ctH’h w.as As in K[>h. i. 20; (’ol. iii. I; Ilch. 

interrupted. We may infer what the i. .3, viii. I, x. 12, xii. 2; compare Kom. 
conclusion would have been from the viii. di, and 1 l*et. iii. 22. 
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had l>een repeated. The follower of Jesiia was hurried to deslfriiction. 
‘ l^iey cried out witli a loud voice, aiitl stopped tlieir ears, and rail 
upon him with one accord.* It is evident that it was a savage and 
disorderly condemnation.^ They dragged him out of the council- 
hall, and, making a sudden rush and tumult through the streets, 
hurried him to one of the gates of the city, —and soniewhor^ alnuit 
the rt>cky edges of the ra\ine of Jehoshapliat, whei-e the Mount of 
Olives looks down upon (Jethsemane and Siloam, or on the o|)en 
ground to the north, which travellei'S cross when they go towjirds 
Samaria or Damascus, — with sti»ncs that lay \vithout tyu walls of 
the Holy City, this heavenly-min«le<l martyr was muniered. The 
exact phvee of his death is not know n. Tlu'i e are tw’o tnulitions,'^ -- 
an ancient one, which phwes it *m the nortJi, ln'yond tfie Damascus 
gate ; and a modern one, which leads tiMvellers through what is now 
called the gate of St. Stephen, to a spot near the hrook Kedron, 
over against the garden of (Icthsenianc. Hut tliose who lot)k upon 
Jerusalem from an flevated point on the north-civst, liave botli 
these p«»sitions in view' ; and anyoiu* who stood there on tliat day 
might have seen tin* crowil rush fortli from tin* gate, ainl the wit- 
nesses (who according to the law wcit* rtMpiircd to throw' the first 
stones®) ciist oil* their <»utcr garments, and lay tln in dow n at the feet 
of Saul. 

The contrast is striking ln*twecn the indignant zeal which the 
martyr^ had just pressed against tin* sin of his jinlgcs, and the 
forgiving love which he show’e<l to theinse! ves, wh(‘n they became 
his murderers. Mi* tiist uth red a juaver f«»r liiinself in the words 
<»f Jesus Christ, which he knew wt*rc s])oken fr«»m the cross, and 
which he may himself have heard from tliosi* ln»ly lij>8. Ami then, 
<leliberaU*ly kneeling clown, in that j»o8tnre f»f humility in which 
the body nn».st naturally cxj»rt*ss»*s tin* suj^plicat i<»n <*f the mind, 
and w'hich has been const*crat<*<l as tin* attitudi‘»)f ( 'hristian ilevotion 
by Stephen and by I’aiil hinisi*lf, ’ he g;ivt* tin* last few* inoments 
of his consciousness to a prayer f<»r the fc»rgivem*ss of his enemies ; 
and the w'or<ls w'ere scarc<dy sj)oken when di‘ath seized upon him, 
or rather, in the Wf>r<ls of Scriplun*, ‘he fell asleep.* 

‘And Saul was consenting' to his di*ath.’ A Si>anis)i paintiT,’ 


* As to w'lH-thcr it wa-^ n 
pcntciici* .'it all, M*c* iilK»v<*, ji. ii. ‘J. 

* It i'i Will k^towii that tlx* tr;xIitioii 
whic h hlcntifio St. Stcpluir.-. ^at<* with 
the Damav'us gale, and places the 
'*<’eiie«.f inartynlum <*n the North, ran 

trjnH*<l from an enrlv perusl n# tlx* 
Hftoenth centurv ; and that the tiiodern 
tradition, whii’ji pla<*es l*otli tlie gate 
arxi the martynh»m on the Koni. ran 
he f racer! back to the aame <*<*nturv. It 
i» probable tliat the pipnlar o[>inifHi 
r<*gardii»g theae saerf-i! sites wan su<l- 
denlv <-hange«l by .s<*nie monks from 
interested mritives. 

® See l>cut. xvii. />-7. The stoning 
was always outside the city. L< vif, 
*xiv. 14 ; 1 Kings xxi. JO, 1.3. 

* The Christian use of the word 


martt/r br-;^lns willi .St. St^’pheri. Sts* 
-Mr. lluinphr\ V ixde on .Acts xxii. 20. 
Sr e .'No wliat he -lav s mi t he ( 'hristian 
u**** «»f tin* wiird mottery, in allusion to 
Ar ts vii. r,0. 

' At Mih'tns (Acts xx. 30) and at 
lyo* f AciM xxi. .'>) S«*e Ac ts ix. 40. 

'J'he w<»rd in .Arts \iii. I, expresses 
far inort' than mere i>assive c*i>nHent. 
Sc. Paid hi iiiwJf u«*ej< tfie same expres- 
sion s(Ihid. x.xii. 20^ when referring to 
the <»<*curreii«*e. ('ompare ix. 1 and 
xxvi.JI. We have said alsive (p. 50), 
that tfiis scene made a deep impression 
on St. Paul's mind ; hut the (M»wer of 
the impresHion was iirifelt or resisted 
till aftr r his conversion. * 

* A'iceiite Joannes, the founder of 
the VaJe^'chm schmrl, onc^ of the most 
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in a pictAre of Stephen conducted to the place of execution, has 
represented Saul as walking by the martyr’s side with melanchoiy 
calmness. He consents to his death from a sincere, though mistaken 
conviction of duty ; and the expression of his countenance is strongly 
contrasted with the rage of the baffled Jewish doctors and the 
ferocityDf the crowd who flock to the scene of bloodshed. Literally 
considered, such a representation is scarcely consistent either with 
Saul’s conduct immediately afterwards, or with his own expressions 
concaming himself at the later periods of his life. ’ But the picture, 
though historically incorrect, is poeticfijly true. The painter has 
worked according to the true idea of his art in throwing upon the 
persecutor’s countenance the shadow of his coming reiientance. We 
cannot dissociate the martyrdom of Stephen from the conversion of 
Paul. The spectacle of so much constancy, so much faith, so much 
love, could not be lost. It is hardly too much to say with Augus- 
tine, that ‘ the church owes Paul to the prayer of Stephen.’ 

SI STEPHANUS NON ORASSET 
ECCLESIA PAULUM NON HABERET. 

HiistcTPofthcdravc and serious painters Sec Stirlin;;’s Ammls of iht Artish oj 

of Spain. The picture is otic of a series Spuin, i. 

oil St. Stephen ; it was oiiee in the ■ .See Acts .\.\ii. t, xxvi. 10 ; Phil. 

church of Sr. Steplicn at Valencia, and iii. (1 ; 1 Tim. i. 13. 

is now ill the Jtoyal Gallery at Madrid. 
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CHAPTER TIT. 

Funenil of St. Stephen. — Saul’s (amtiinuMi euliuu. — Flijxht of the ( liristinns, 

— riiilip aiul th * SamaritaiiH. — >aul‘> .louiiu v t«> I )ainast ii^. — AiM^tns, 
i>f IVtra. — Ko.uls from .lerusaleni to 1 ):im:i'.eu->. — Nt aiuilis, — Hivtory aiul IV'- 
M-ription of I^aiiiascus, — 'I'he Narratuts of tla* Miraih-, It wa5 a rral ^’l^ion 
of .Jesus t'liri'^t. — Tima* Da \ .s in Damascu'-. — Anaiii t'-. — UapiiMii ami liist 
Preachiiif^ of Saul. — He retire^ into Arabia. — M<anni ;4 ol flu- tiiin Arabia. — 
I’etra and the Desert. — Mtitiv<*s t») ( 'on\ er>iou. — ( ‘oii.sjiiraey at D.uunst-im, — 
Ksea|)e to .Jerusalem. — Harflaba.s. — Forinarl^t with .St. INl«-r. — ( 'oU'»j>ir»ii-^’. — 
Vi.siiUi in the Temj>le. — .Saul wiflulraw.s to .S\ ri.» ami (’ilii ia. 

Thk deatli of St. Stei>hen is a bright jia.ssagi* in tin* earliest liistory 
of the Church. Wliere, in the Jinnals of the >N(>rhl, ean we find 
pi rfect jvn image of ti juire and bh s.si-d stiinf ;is tliaf w hicli is drawn 
in the concluding verse.s of the Si*\enth ehajdt r of tlie Acts of the 
.\j»ostIes ^ And the brightne.ss which inve.st.s tlie .scene of tlie 
martyr's last moments is the more imjues.sne from its cimt ra.st with 
all that liiUi sinct* tlie Crucih.Mon of Christ. 'I'he first 

Ajxi.stle who died wjis a trjiitor. 'I'he fiist disi iph-s c»f the ('hristian 
-\l)o8tIes wlio.se deaths are rr*corde<l we re liars and h\ pocritis. 'I'he 
kingelom of the Son of Man w;is founded in el.nikm .ss ami gloom. 
I»ut a lieavenly light rea^ejjeared with the mart\idom «»f St. Stejdien. 
The revelation f)f such ;i cliaracte r at the* moment of death was the 
strongest of all evideiiee.s, and the* highest of all encemragementH. 
Nothing could more confidently .as.sert the* J)ivim- jjower of the new 
religion ; nothing could pmjehe.sy more .sina ly the certainty of its 
timil victory. 

To u.s who liave the <*x j>eri<*nce <»f many ce iitiiries of Christian 
hi.stoiy, and who can look back, through a long se-riesof martvnbimH, 
to this, which was the beginning and e.\;imide of the rest, these 
thoughts are easy and obvious ; but to the friends and fiHS(>ci.'ites of 
the murdered Sartit, such feelings of eheei fnl and confident assnramx! 
wtTe perliaps more diflicult. 'I’hougli idirist was imleed risen frtuii 
the dea<l, His discijiles could h.irdly yet he able to realise the full 
triumjdi of the Cross over de.itli. Even many years afterwanls, 
Paul the Apt>8tle wrote to the Thess.alonians, concerning those wlm 
had * fallen asleep ’ * more j>eiiceably than Stejiheii, tliat they ought 
Hot to sorrow^ for them as those without h<*^>e ; and now’, at the very 
Wginning of the Gosi>el, the grief of the (Christians must have been 
lipreat indeed, when the ccjriise of their chaiiiidon and their brother 
lay at the feet of Saul the murderer. Yet, amidst the c^msternation 
of some and the fury of others, friends of the martyr were found, 

* 1 Thess. iv. 13. Act.** vii, tXJ. Hellenic ir hi favour 

• Acta viii. 2. Probably they were of Chriatianily. itacemahar|fly likely 
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who ^avo him all the melancholy honours of a »/e wish funeral, and 
carefully buried him, as Joseph buried his father, ‘ vvdth gre^t and 
sore lamentation.’ ^ 

After the death and burial of Stephen the persecution still raged 
in Jerusalem. That temporary protection which had been extended 
to tfio rising sect by such men as Gamaliel w';is now at an end. 
Pliarisees and Sadducees — priests and people — alike indulged the 
most violQnt and ungovernable fury. It does not seem that any 
check wsxs laid upon them by the Homan authorities. Either the 
l)rocurjftor was al)senb from the city, or he w.us willing to connive at 
what se(?med to him an ordinary religious (juarrel. 

The oTgineiit and active agent in this persecution was Saul. There 
are strong gfouiuls for believing that, if he was not a member of the 
Sanhedrin at the time of St. Stephen’s death, he was elected into 
that powerful senate soon after ; ]>o8sibly as a reward for the zeal he 
had shown against the heretic. He himself says that in Jerusalem 
he not only exercised the powjiu; of imprisonhient by commission from 
the High Priests, but also, wllen the Cliristians were put to death, 
his vote, against thern.*^ From this expression it is natural to 
infer that he was a member of that supreme court of judicature. 
However this might be, his zeal in conducting the persecution wiis 
unbounde<l. We cannot help observing how fretpieiitly strong 
expressions concerning hi'-i share in the injustice ami cruelty now 
perpetrated are multiplied in the Scriptures. In St. Luke’s naiTative, 
in St. Paul’s own spct'ches, in his earlier and later epistles, the 
subject recurs again and again. He ‘ made havoc of the Church,’ 
invading the sanctuaries of domestic lif(‘, ‘ entering int<:» every 
house and those whom he thus tore from tlieir homes he ‘com- 

mitted to prison ; ’ or, in his own words at a later })eriod, when he 
had recognised as God’s people tliose whom lie now imagined to be 
His enemies, ‘ thinking that he <»uglit to do niany things contrary 
to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. ... in .Jerusalem . . . he shut 
up many of the saints in pri-son.’"^ Ami not only did men thus 
sutler at his hands, but women also, — a fact three times rejieated as 
a great aggravation of his cruelty. * d’hese persecuted peoj»le were 
scourged — ‘often’ scourged, in many synagiigues.’ Nor was 
Stephen the only one who suffered death, ;is we may infer from the 
Apostle’s own confession.^ And, what wjis woi'se than scourging 

that tlu'V wore avowed Chri'>»tians. some allusion to IliVm in the Kpi^^os. 
'fhoro is" not fling in tin* expros'^ioii And wo know that, if ever ho liatl a 
iuedfto dotorinino tlic imiiit. wife, sho was not living wlion ho wrote 

' So.* (ion. 1. 10. his tirst lottor to the ( 'oriiithiaii'*. (1 

* The word •voice’ in the Aiilh. Cor. vii.) It nas cu.^tomary among tlie 
Vor.s. should be * vote.* Acts .xxvi. 10. .lows to ni.irry at a very oarly ago. 
If tliis inforonoe is well fouiuUMl, and if Hartm lUinv^on has oxpre.ssoil his bolicf 
the qnalirtoatioii for a niomher of the in the tr«*ditit»n that St. Paul was a 
Sanliedriu inonlioned in tlio oh.ap- wulower. ///p/x*/. ii. iU t. 
ter (p. all, n. (») was a neoessjiry cpiali- ^ Acts viii. li. Sec i.x. ‘2. 

fioation, Saul must have Ixs’fi amarriod * Acts x.xvi. 0. 10. See xxii. 3. 

man, and the father of a family. If so, * Aots viii. .‘1. i.x. 2, xxii. 4. 

it is pixihahle that his wife ami ohildren ® Acts xxvi. 10. 

did not long survive ; for otherwise, ^ ‘ I persecuttnl this way unto the 

some notice of them would have oc- death, landing and delivering into pri- 

curred in the subsequent narrative, or sons both men and women ’ (xxii. 4) ; 
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or than death itself, he used every ellort to make them ‘ hhvsphemo’ 
tliaii Holy Name whereby they were called.’ His fame as an iu- 
(£uisitor was notorious far and wide. Even at Danuvscus Ananijis 
had heard ^ ‘how much evil ho had done t^hrist's saints at .Jeru- 
salem/ He was known there ^ as ‘he that destroyed them whioli 
call on tliis Name in Jerusalem.^ It was not without reasoiT that 
In the deep repentance of his, later years, he remembered how he 
had ‘ pei’secutod the Church of Cod and wjusted it/^—diow he liad 
been ‘a blasphemer, a pei*secutor, and injnrioiis ; ’ — and that*he 
felt he was ‘not meet b) be^*alled an Aj»oatle,’ beciui8^*he ‘had 
])er3eeuted the ('hnreh of Cod.’ ‘‘ 

From sueli cruelty, and such etlbrts to make them»deny that 
Name which they Iionoured al>i»vt* all names, tlu* diseijjli's naturally 
fled. In consequence of ‘the })ersecution a/^ainst tlu‘ Church at 
Jerusalem, they were all scattered abroad tlirou^lmut the rej^ions 
of Judiea and Samaria^’ Thi' .\postIes only ri*mained." Ihit this 
dispersion led to great resuit.s. 'lili* moment of lowest depression 
w:is the very tinu! of the i'hur<'li’s first missinnary triumph. ‘ 
that w’ere scatt(?red abi'oa<l wt ui evm'v wlnux* jn eaching the \^^n*d.’'‘ 
First the Samaritans, and then the (h utiit's, naeivt d that Cospel 
which the .lews attemj>ti*d to distroy. 'rims did tin* pi-ovideuce <»f 
(lod begin to accomplish, b\ unconscious lusf rum(*nts, the ju*(>j»hecy 
and command wliich had lK‘en given : \\* shall l)e witnesses tmto 

Me, b<dh in .Tc*rusalem and in all .luda a, and in Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost part of tin* earth."' 

The Jew l<»oked ui»on the Samaritan as )u* look('<l upon the 
Centile. His hostility to tin- Samaritan was ju’obably tin; greater, 
in pro])ortion as lie was nearer. In conformity with the ec«»nomy 
which was observed la fore the resurrection, .K sus Christ, had said 
to His ilisciples, ‘ (Jo not into the way of the (»entih‘S, and into 
any city of the Samaritans enter ye not . but go rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.*"' ^'et did the Saviour give antiei- 
pative hints of His faN our t<» ( ieiitilc*s and Samaritans, in Hismerey 
to the SyrojJieiiiciaii wannan, and His iiitervimv with the woman at 
the well of Sychar. And now tin* time was cmin* for botli the 
‘middle walls <»f partition* to be de.st roy<‘<l. The <lisj»erHion brouglit 
Philip, the (amipanion of Stt pheii, tin* s<*cond of the sevmi, to a city 
of Samaria.” He came with fin* jxover of miracles and witli the 
message of saltation. J*he Samarifaiis wt-n* conviiitaid by what they 
saw ; they listened to what he said ; and tliere was great joy in 

‘and when they wi-n* put to death. I '* 1 t Or. xv. It .slioiild lie ole 

l^ave niy vote again-'t tliem ‘ (xx\i. .*vrved fliat ni all theso p«M‘<agi K from 
lUV tin- I'.pi'-ll'^ thf h.iiiM* word for * |jerH«- 

‘ (.\rts xxvi. Jl.) It is not •'aiil cution'is iiM-d. 
that he Hueeoeded in ejuiJiig any ^ 1- 

hlaqdieme. Ir may he iieeeHh.iry to ** .\<^s viii. 4. S«'i* xi. 19- ‘21. 

e.x plain to some readers that the tireek ^ Aetn i. H. 
imperfect merely denot<ts (fiat the .at- M/^t. x. 0. 

tempt iras made; so in Cal. i. 2d, al- ** (-Velvi \ lii. o.) 7'fiis was probably 
1ude<I to at the end of this chapter. the am-ient c--'*fiitai, at that time called 

* Ael» ix. 13. * Ndmj.fe.’ The city of Sychar (John 

^ Acta ix. 2b iv. r») ha<l alno r«*ceive<| a ♦jrfX'k name. 

* G«]. i. 13; aec alw Phil. tii. 0. It was then ‘ Nf^jiolia,' and fa atill 

* 1 Tim. i. 13. ‘ Nabloua.’ 
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that city/ When the news came to Jerusalem, Peter and John 
were sent by the Apostles, and the same miraculous testimony 
attended their jjresence, which had been given on the day of Pente- 
cost. The Divine Power in Peter rebuked the jjowers of evil, 
whicli^were working^ among the Samaritans in the person of Simon 
Magus, as Paid afterwards, on his first preaching to the Gentiles, 
rebuked in Cyprus Elymas the Sorcerer. The two Apostles returned 
to Jerusaleih, reaching as they went ‘ in many villages of the 
Samaritays ’ the Gospel which had been welcomed in the city. 

Once m<^re we are permitted to see Pliilijj on his labour of love. 
We obtain a glimpse < J him on the road which leads down by Gaza'^ 
to Egyi)t. •The chamberlain of Queen Candace ‘‘ is passing south- 
wards on his return from Jerusalem, and reading in his chariot the 
l)rophecies of Isaiah. yEthiox)ia is ‘stretching out her hands unto 
God,^ and the sui)pliant is not unheard. A teacher is provided at 
the moment of anxicnis impiiry. The stra»ger goes ‘ on his way 
rejoicing a i)roselyte who Infd •found the Messiah ; a Cliristian 
bax)tized ‘with water and the Holy Glujst.’ The Evangelist, 
having finished the work for wluch he had been sent, is called else- 
where by the Spirit of God. He proceeds to Ciesarea, and we hear 
of him no more, till, after tlie lapse of more than tw'eiity years, he 
received under his roof in that city one who, like himself, had 
travelled in obedience to the Divine ciunmand ‘ preaching in all 
tlie cities. ’ 

Our attention is now called to that other traveller. We turn from 
the ‘desert road ^ on the south of Palestine to the desei't road on 
the north ; from the border of Arabia near Gaza, to its border near 
Daimiscus. ‘From Dan to Beersheba ’ the (b)Spel is rapidly 
spreading. The dispersion of the C Jiristians had not been confined 
to Judma and Samaria. ‘On the persecution that arose about 
Stephen’ they had ‘ tiavelled as far as I’hcenicia and Sj^ria. ’ 

‘ Saul, yet breathing out threatenings ami slaughter against the 
disciples of the Ijord,’^ determined to follow them. ‘Being ex- 
ceedingly mad against them, he persecuted them even to strange 
cities.’'* He went of his own acc<n*d to the high priest, and desired 
of him letters to the synag<igues in Damascus, where ho had reason 
to believe that Christians were to be found. And armed with this 

* The original won! .'<lu>ws tiiat Simon P|»jht Nile, (hwens of Meroe with 
was in Samaria hefore Philip eame, as the title of (’andace are mentioned hy 
Klvinas was witli StTgius Pa’diiN Ix-fore Greek and Homan Avriters. Probably 
the arrival of St. Paul. ( ompare viii. this chamlK*rlain was a Jew. 

Avith xiii. <5-12. Theiv is good ** Ps. Ixviii. 31. 
reason for helvving Miat Sinum Magus * ‘ Hut Philip Avas tound at Azotns; 
is the person mentioned hy Josephus ami, parsing through, he preached in 
(Ant. XX. 7, 2^, as eonnecte<l Avith all the cities, till he came to Cn*sarea.’ 
Felix and Driisilla. See Acts xxiA\ (.Vets viii. 40.) * .Vnd the next day 

24. AA’e that AA’erc of Paul's company <le- 

* For Gaza and the phrase ‘Avhich parted, and came to Ciesarea; and we 

is desert ’ we may rt'fer to the article in entered into the house of Philip the 
Smith's Diet, qf the Bible. Evangelist, Avhich was one of theseveii, 

* Candace is the name, not of an in- and abode with him.* (Ibid. xxi. 8.) 

dividual, but of a dynasty, like Aretas ® Acts xi. U>. ^ Acts ix. 1, 

in Arabia, or like Pharaoh and Ptoleinv. ® Acts xxA*i. 11 

By .lEtluopia is meant ftleroii on tlie 
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‘ authority and commission/* intending ‘if he found any#^f this 
way, whether they were men or women/ ^ to bring them bound unto 
Jemsalem to be punished/^ ho journeyed to Damascus. 

The great Sanhedrin claimed over the Jews in foreign cities ilie 
same i>ower, in religious questions, which they exercised at Jeru- 
salem. The Jews in Damascus were very numerous; aml^ there 
were peculiar circumstances in the political eomlition of Dam.aseus 
at this time, whicli may have given facilities to consjuraeies or deeds 
of violence conducted by the Jews. There was war between Aretas, 
who reigned at Petra, the desert-metropolis of Stony Aralfia/ 
and Herod Antipjvs, his son-iA-law, the Tetrarch of (lalil^'e. A mis- 
understanding concerning the boundaries of the two principalities 
had been aggravated into an inveterate (piarrel by Herod’s unfaitli- 
fulness to the daughter of the Arabian king, and his slZameful attach- 
ment to ‘his brother Philip’s wife.’ The .Jews generally sym]>athised 
with the cause of Aretas, rejoiced when IKunkI’s army wjis cut <dl‘, 
and declared that thiij disaster w;is a judgment for tlie munler of 
John the Baptist. Herod wrote to» Home and obtained an order for 
assistance from Vitellius, the (Jovernor of Syria. But when Vitel- 
lius was on his march through Juda'a, fnmi Anthich towards Petra, 
he suddenly heard of the (leath of Tiberius ( v.n. J7) ; and the 
l^unan army wjis withdrawn, befoie the war was brought to a eon- 
clusion. It is evident that the relati<ms of tlie neighbouring jMUvers 
must have been for some years in a very unsettled condition along 
tlie frontiers of Arabi.a, Jud;ea, and Syria ; and the falling of a rich 
border-town like Damascus from the hands of the Komans into thosi* 
of Aretas would be a natural occurrence of the war. If it couhl 
be prove<l that the city vas jilaceil in tlie jxjwer of the Arabian 
Ethnarch’^ under tlu^sc; i>articular circumstances, and at the time 
of St. Paul’s journey, gt><>d reason VNould lx; assigne<l h»r belic‘ving 
ii jirobable that the ends for which he went were assisted by tin* 
political relations of Damascus. And it would indeed be a singular 
coincidence, if his zeal in ptu'secuting the (’hristians were j>roim>ted 
by the sympathy of the Jews for the fate of J(din the Ba]>tist. 

But there are grave objections to this view of the (JCcuj>ation of 


* A«;Ls xxvi. 12. 

* .\ct.s i.x. 2. 3 Act'^ XXII. 

* III this mountainous (li.stri<x of 
.Vrabin, which \^iu\ bet'ii the .‘-ceiie of 
the wanileriiigs of the I,«>raclites^ ami 
which contaiiKsl the graves both of 
Mos<\s and .\aion, tiie Xabatinean 

rails after the* time of tfic Halo Ionian 
ca|)tivity (or, possibly, the Jaiomitos 
iK'fore them. .St^e Kobinson litlt. /fcs. 
yol. ii. pp. o 73) grew' into a <ivi- 
lised nation, built a great inert aiiiile 
citv at IVtra, ami were ruled by a line 
of kings, who lK>re the title of ‘ .Xreta.s.’ 
The Aretas dyna^ty oea.‘»ed iii the 
secoml century, when Arabia Petra-a 
Ix^came a Homan province under Tra- 
jan. In the Homan jx-riod, a great 
road united Ailah on the Re<l Sea with 


Ih'tra, and tlicncc diverged to the Jel’t 
toward.*> .leruf*ah*iii ami the ports <>t the 
Mediterranean ; and to the right lo- 
ward'. I )ama-»« us, in a diieelion mA 
very difT’t n nt from tliat of the imHlerri 
earavan-n*ad from DamasenMto M«-e< a. 
'Hiis "tate of things did not last verv 
long. 'I’lie Arabs of this dl'-triet hll 
back into their old nomadie slate. 
Petra w.is long iindiHcovered. Hnrek- 
hardt V. as tlu* first to see it, arnl ha- 
bordc* the first to vi.^it it. Xf»w it is 
well know'll to Oriental travillers. Its 
Hm-k-theatre ami other remaitiH still 
exist, to show its ancient eharar’ter of 
a < ity of the Hoinan Krnpire. 

*2 for. xi. 32. On the title 
‘ Kthnareh ’ see note at the end of thin 
cliupter. 
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Damascus by Aretas. Such a liberty taken by a petty chieftain 
with the Roman power would have been an act of great audacity ; 
and it is difficult to believe that Vitellius would have closed the 
campaign, if such a city were in the hands of an enemy. It is more 
likely that CaJigula, — who in many ways contradicted the policy 
of hip predecessor, — who banished Herod Antipas and patronised 
Herod Agrippa, — assigned the city of Damascus as a free gift to 
Aretas.^ This supposition, as well- as the former, will perfectly 
ex^dain the remarkable iiassage in St. Paul’s letter, where he dis- 
tinctly ^ys that it was garrisoned liy the Ethnarch of Aretas, at 
thr time <#f his escai^e. Many such changes of territorial occupation 
took i)lace under the Emperors,* which would have been lost to 
history, Av^re it not for the information derived from a coin,"* an 
inscriiition, dr the incidental remark of a writer who hfid different 
ends in view. Any attempt to make this escaj^e from Damascus a 
fixed point of absolute chronology wdll be unsuccessful ; but, from 
what has been said, it may fairly be collccf>cd, that Saul’s journey 
from Jerusalem to Damascus* took jilace not far from that year 
which saw the death of Tiberius and the accession of Caligula. 

No journey was ever taken, on which so nnich inteiest is con- 
centrated, as this of St. Paul from Jerusalem to Damascus. It is so 
critical a passage in the history of (fod’s dealings with man, and we 
feel it to be so closely bound up with all our best knowledge «and 
best happiness in this life, and w ith all our hoi)es for the world to 
come, that the mind is delighted to dwell upon it, and we are eager 
to learn or imagine all its details. The convt*rsion of Saul 
like the call of a second Abraham. But w'e know almost more 
of the Patriarch’s journey through this same district, from the north 
to the south, than we do of the Apostle’s in an opposite direction. 
It is easy to conceive of Abraham travelling with his flocks and 
herds and camels. The primitive feature's of the Ejust ce)ntinue 
still unaltered in the desert ; and the Arabian Sheikh still remains 
to us a living picture of the patriarch of (icnesis. But before the 
first century of the (,!liristiau era, the i)atriarchal life in Palestine 
had been modified, not only by the inviusions and settlements of 
Babylonia and Persia, but by large influxes of Greek and Komaii 
civilisation. It is difficult t<» guess what was the appearance of 
Saul’s company on that memorable occasion.* We neither know 

* This is argued with great for«*c by ^ Witv^cler jii'^tly hiys some stress on 
Wiesoler, wlio, so tar as we kinov, is tfio tiie ciromnstaru'c that thore are coins of 
first to suggest this explanation. Ilis Augustus and Tiberius, and, again, of 
argmnent is not (piitp conclusive ; be- Nero and his succcsstu's, but none (d 
causcitissokb>n\ easy to give a confident ('‘aligula an<l( 'laudius, which imply that 
opinion on the details of a campaign, Damascus was Poman. 
unless its history is minutely reeordtal. **111 pi(*tures, St. Paul is represented 
The strength of Wieseler’s argument .ns on horseback on this journey. Pro* 
consists in this, that his ditl'erentlincs of bnbly this is the reaMm why Lord 
reasoning converge to the same result. Lyttelton, in his observations on St. 

•See, for instance, what i,A. sahi by Paul’s conversion, uses the pbra.se — 
Josephus (^Ant. xviii, 5, 4), of various ‘Those in company wuth him f*-// down 
arrangements in the Kast at this very J'ntm their horse.tj together with Saul,’ 
crisis. Similar changes in Asia Minor p. 318. ( 1774.) There is no 

bave been Alluded to befoie. Chap. 1. proof that this was the case, though it 
p. 19i 18 very probable. 
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h<iw he travelled, nor who his associates were, nor whei'e ho rested 
on hi^ way, nor what road he followed from the Judioau to the 
Syrian capital. 

His journey must have brought him somewhere into tlie vicinity 
of the Sea of Tiberias. But where he appro;iched tlie nearest b) the 
shores of this sacred lake, — whether he crossed the Jordan wlu'ix*, 
in its lower course, it Hows southwards to tlie Dead Sea, or where its 
upper windings enrich the valley at the bjise of Mount Heriuon,— - 
we do not know'. And there is one thought which makes us gla(,l 
that it should bo so. It is remarkable that (lalilee, wher« Jesus 
worked so many of His miracles'/ is the scene »)f none of tluue trans- 
actions Avhich are related in the Acts. The blue waters of Tiberiiis, 
with their tishing-boats and towuis on the brink of the shore, are 
consecrated fo the (Jospels. A greater tlian l^^ul was liere. When 
we come to the travels t)f the Apostles, the 8cem*rv is no longer 
limited and Jewish, but Catholic .and widely-extended, like the 
(Gospel w'hich they preached : and the Sea, which will be so often 
spread before us in the life of St. Jt*aul, is not tlie little Jjake of 
(lennesareth, but the great Mediterranean, which u jihIkmI the shores 
.and carried the ships of the historical nations of .antupiity.^ 

Tavo principal ro.ads can be mentioned, one of which probably 
conducted the travellers from .lerusalem to Damascus. 'I'he track 
of the caravans, in ancient and nuMhaai times, fnmi Kgypt the 
Syrian capital, has alw.ays led through (laza and Ibimhdi, and then, 
turning eiustw'ards alxuit tlui borders of (lalilee and Samaria, luis 
descended near Mount 'J’abor towarils tin* Sea of 'PiberijiH ; and so, 
cro.ssing the Jordjin a little to tin; north of the Lake by .lacob’s 
Hri<lge, j>roceeds through the tleseri country which stridclnm to tln; 
bikse of Antilibanus. A similar (rack from Jerusalem falls into 
this Egyjitiaii road in the neighlxHirhood of Djenin, at tlie entrance 
of Cahhu; ; .and Saul and his company may have travellt;«l by this 
nuite, perbn iiiiiig the j<»uniey of one hundreil and thirty-six miles, 
like the modern carav.vns, in about six days. But .at this perital, 
that great Avork of Komau road making, which was iu*tively g»>ing 
<»n in all p.arts <>f the empire, must have extended, in some degree, 
to Syria and Jmbea; .and, if the Kom.in ro.ads were already con- 
structed here, there is little doubt th.at tliey bjllowed the direction 
mdic<atedby the later Itineraries. This direction is from Jerusalem 
to Neapolis (the ^ncient Shechem), ainl thence over the Jordan to 
the south of the Lake, near ScythojKilis, where the soldiers of 
Pompey crossetl the river, and where the (i.ilile.aii pilgrims used to 
cross it, at the time <if the ft*sti\%alH, to avc»id Saimari.a. Frfun 
Scythopolis it led to (l.a<lar.a, a Hom.an city, the ruins «>f which are 
still remaining, and so to D.ama.scus.'^ 

* Tk® next liistoriral notice of tlw and I).'unpK< us, and likely to have l>ecn 
of Tiberias or L.ikc of (iennesareth cnie of the * foreign <'jti*-H’ (Aet.s xxvi. 

after that which •►cciirs in the (jo‘«|>eIs II) which harlM>iir>cI ('hri^tiaii fugi- 
is in Josf'phus. five^, I lure, too, he would l>e in the 

* It is verA' conceivable lliat he tra- f.col.-^teps of St. VoU r; for here the 
A'elled bv (3ies.irea Philippi, the city great confe,ssi<m f Matt. xvi. Ki) wemK 
which iierod Philip had built at the t>o have lx*eii made; ami this roncl a\m> 
fountains of the Jordan, on the natur.-il would probably have brought him past 
line of communication between Tyre Ncar>oli.s. It »a hardly likeb' that he 
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Whatever road was followed in Saul’s journey to Damascus, it 
is almost certain that the earlier portion of it brought him to 
Neapolis, the Shechem of the Old Testament, and the Nablous of 
the modern Samaritans. This city was one of the stages in the 
Itineraries. Dr. Robinson followed a Roman pavement for some . 
coK^iderable distance in the neighbourhood of Bethel. ‘ This 
northern road went over the elevated ridges which intervene be- 
tween the valley of the Jordan ami the plain on the Mediterranean 
(ioast. As the travellers gained tlie high ground, the young Phari- 
see may have looked back, — and, when he saw the city in the midst 
of its hrlls, witli the mountains of ivloab in the distance, — confident 
in the righteousness of his cause, — he may have thought proudly 
of the f2r)th Psalm : ‘ The hills stand about Jerusalem : even so 
standeth the Lord round about His people, from this time forth for 
erermore.’ His present enterprise wjvs undertaken for the honour 
of Zion. He was blindly fulfilling the words of One who said : 
‘Whosoever killeth you, will think that he doeth God service.’’^ 
Passing through the hills o? Samaria, from which he might occa- 
sionally obtain a glimpse of the IMediterranean on the left, he 
wo\ild come to Jacob’s Well, at the opening of that beautiful val- 
ley which lies between Khal and (Jerizim. This, too, is the scene 
of a Gospel history. The same woman, with w horn J Es us spoke, 
might be again at the well as the Imjuisitor i)assed. But as yet he 
knew nothing of the breaking down of the ‘ middle wall of parti- 
tion.’^ Ho could, indeed, have said to the Samaritans : ‘Ye wor- 
ship yo know not what : we know what w'e w'orship : for salvation 
is of the Jews,’ ‘ But he could not have understood tlie meaning 
of those <>ther w'ords : ‘The hour cometh, when ye shall neither 
in Jerusalem, nor yet in this mountain, w’«)rship the Father : the 
true worshippers shall worship Him in spirit and in truth.’ ^ His 
wtis not yet the Spirit of (hiKisT. 'Fhe zeal which burnt in him 
was that of .lames and John, before their illumination, when they 
wished (in this same district) b> call down tire from heaven, even 
as Elias did, on the inhospitable Samaritan village.” Philip had 
already been i)reaching to the poor Samaritans, and .Tohn had re- 
visited them, in company with Peter, with feelings wonderfully 
changed.^ But Saul knew nothing of the little Church of Samari- 
tan Christians ; or, if he heard of them and delayed among them, 
ho delayed only to injure and oppress. The Syrian city was still 
the great object before him. And now', when he had passed 
through Samaria and was entering Galilee, the snowy peak of 
IVIount Hermon, tlie highest p<unt of Antilibanus, almost Jis far to 
tlie north as Daiu.'iscus, would come into view'. I’his is that tower 
of * Lebanon which looketh towards Danuiscus.’ It is already the 
great landiuairk (»f his journey, as he passt s thi*t>ugh Galilee towjirds 
tlie sea of Tiberias, ami 'the valley of the .Jordan. 

would have tnkou the Pot ra road (a1>o\ (*, * John \\i. 2. ® Eph. ii. 14. 

p. 07, n. 4), for both Iho iitodein oara- * John iv. 22. 

vniia anti tho .ancient Itineraries crt>'‘S * Jolm iv. *21, 2.3. 

the .Iordan more to tho north. •'* Luke ix. 

* liih. licit, iii. 77. More will bo ^ See alcove, p. li.o. 

said on this subioct, w hen we come to ^ of Sol. vii. *4. 

Acts xxju. 23-31. See p. 23. 
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Leaving now the ‘ Sea of Galilee/ deep among its hills, as a 
saiKJtuary of the holiest thoughts, and imagining the Jordan to be 
passed, we follow the company of travolltM's over the barren up- 
lands, which stretch in dreary succession along the base of Antifi- 
bamis. All around are stony hills and thirsty plains, tl4ri»ugh 
which the withered stems of the scanty vegetatit>n haixlly i)enetmte. 
Over this desert, under the burning sky, the iiin>etuous Saul holds 
his course, full of the tiery jceal with which Elijah travelled of y<^'e, 
on his mysterious errand, througli tlie same ‘ wilderness of Damas- 
cus/ * ‘ The earth in its length and its breadth, and alb the deep 

universe of sky, is steeped in light and heat.’ When some emi- 
nence is gained, the vast liorizon is seen stretching cu* all sides, 
like the ooean, without a boundary ; except where the steep 8i<les 
of Lebanon interrupt it, as the promontories of a mountainous 
coast stretch out into a motionless sea. The liery sun is t>verhead ; 
and that refreshing vipw is anxiously looked for, — Damascus seen 
from afar, within the desert circuihri^rence, resting, like an island 
of Paradise, in the green enclosure of its beautiful gardens. 

This view is so celebrated, and the history of the j)lace is so illus- 
trious, that we may well be excused if we linger a moment, that 
we may describe them both. Dama.scus is the oldest city in the 
world. Its fame begins with the (‘arliest i»atriarchs, ami continues 
to modern times. \N bile other cities of the East liave risen ami 
decayed, Damascus is still wliat it was. It was bunide<l liefore 
ilaalbec and Palmyia, and it has outlived tluun both. While 
Dabylon is a heaj) Jii tlic desert, and 'ih re a ruin on the shore, it 
remains wliat it is called in the j)roj)het‘ies of Isaiah, ‘ the lieatl «)f 
Syria.’ ^ Abraham’s steward was ‘ Kliezer of Damascus,’ * and thti 
limit of his warlike i‘\pedition m the rescue of Lot was ‘Ilobah, 
whicli is on the left hand of J)amasens.’ ’ Ibov im])orfant a jdace 
it was in the tlourishuig jauiod of the .Ji*w jsh monarchy, wu know 
from tile garrisons winch David placed there,' ami from tlie oppo- 
sition it jueseiited to Solomon." Tlie liistory of Naaman and the 
Hebrew captive, Elislia and (ieliazi, ami <»f the juoml j>referenco of 
its fresh rivers to the thirsty waters of Israid, /ire familiar b> every- 
one. And how' close its relations continued to be w iili the .Jews, 
we know' from the chronicb-s <)f .Jeroboam and Abaz, and the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah and Amos.*' Its mercantile* gre/itm*s8 is indicated 
by Ezekiel in the rem/irkable words addressed to Tyre:'* — ‘Syria 
was thy merchant by re/vson of the multitude of the wares of thy 
making : they occupied in thy fairs with emeralds, purple, and 
broidered work, and fine linen, and cor/il, and agate. Damascus 
was thy merchant in the multitude tlie wares of thy making, for 


* I Kings xi.x. t."). 

* Josephu.s makes it ev*-n old«-r than 
Abraham. (Ant. i. (>, .3.) For the tra- 
ditions of the events in the infancy of 
the human race, which an* *»upj>o<»<*d to 
have happened in its vicinity, .*^00 Po- 
cocke, ii. 11.5, IKJ. The story that the 
raurder of Al>cl took place here is 
Alluded to by Shakspere, 1 K. Hen. VI. 


^ Nai^Nii. H. * (icn. xv'. 2. 

^ tlfii. xiv. 1.5. 

2 Sam. >iii. b ; 1 t'hron. xviii. 0. 

' I Kings xi. 21. 

** 2 Kings xiv. 28, xvi, 9, 10: 

2 t'hron. xxiv. 23, xxviii. 23; Jiiai. 
\ ii. 8 ; AmoH i, 3, .5. 

• 'File port of rm/t ia ^ow to Da- 
mascus what Tyre was of old. 
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the multitude of all riches ; in the wine of Helbon, and white 
wool.^ * Leaving the Jewish annals, we might follow its history 
through continuous centuries, from the time when Alexander sent 
Parmetiio to take it, while the con<|ueror himself was marching 
from tarsus to Tyre — to its occuj>ation hy Pompey,'^ — to the letters 
of Julian the Apostate, who desciil)es it as ‘the eye of the East,’ — 
and onward through its golden davff, ^\hen it was the residence of 
th«‘ Oinmiad Caliphs, and tlie iiudro[>olis of the. INIahommedan world, 
— and through the period when its fame was mingled with that of 
Haladin ahd ’J’amerlane,— to o\ir owft days, when the praise of its 
beauty is ^elehiated by every traveller from Europe. It is evident, 
to use the \vords of Lamartine, that, like Constantinople, it was 
a ‘predestinated caj^itaL’ Nor is it ditlicult to explain why its 
freshness has never faded through all this series of vicissitudes and 
Wat'S. 

Among the renA's and brush vvoo<l at the base of Antilibanus are 
the fountains of a copious auTl ^>erennial stream, which, after run- 
ning a course of no great distauci; to the south-east, loses itself in a 
desert lake. Put before it reaches this dreary boundary, it has 
distributed its channels ovvv the intermediate space, and left a 
wide area behind it, rich with prolilic vegetation. These are the 
‘ streams from Lebanon,’ which are kno^^n to us in the imagery of 
Scripture : ^ — the ‘ rivers of Damascus,’ whicli Naaman not un- 
naturally ])ref *rred to all the ‘ waters of Israel.’ ‘ Hy Creek writers 
the stream is called Chrys(»rrhoas, ’ or ‘ tlui river of gold.’ And 
this stream is the inestimable unexhausted treasure of Danurscus. 
The habitations of num must ahsavs have been gathered round it, 
as the Nile has inevitably attracte^l an immemorial i)0})ulation to 
its baidvs. The desert is a hu'tilicatiou round Damascus. The 
river is its life. It is drawn out. iuto w atei-courst*s, and spread in 
all directions. For miles around is a \\ ihlerness of gardens, — 
gardens with roses among the tangled shrubberies, and with fruit 
on the branches overhead. Everywhere among the trees the mur- 
mur of unseen rivulets is heard. Even in the city, whicli is in the 
midst of the garden, the clear rushing of the cm rent is a perpetual 
refreshment. Every dwelling has its fountain : and at night, when 
the sun has set behind Mount Lebanon, the lights of the city are 
seen Hashing on the waters. 

It is not to be wondered at that the view of Dan»ascus, when the 
dim outline of the gardens has become distinct, and the city is seen 
gleaming white in the midst of them, should be universally famous. 
All travellei's in all ages have pau.sed to feiist their eyes with the 
prospect : and the prospect luvs been always the same. It is true 
that in the Apostle’s day there were no cu})ohiS and no minarets : 
Justinian had not built St. Sophia, and the cirliphs had erected no 

* Ezok. x.xvii. 1(>, 18. i Homan vvritei-s. This arose from the- 

^ See nlH>ve, Chap. I. p. 21. Its rein- huihlini; of .\ntioch and other cities in 
tive im|>nrtnnce was not so gn^at when Northern Syria, 
it was under a Western power liko that ® Song of Sol. iv. 15. 
of the Sidlaieids or the Homans ; hence ’* 2 Kings v. 1'2. 

we find it less frequently meutioiietl ^ Strain) and Ptolemy, 

than we might <‘xpcct in Greek and 
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mosques. But the white buildings of the city gleamed Aien, as 
thej^ do now, in the centre of a verdant inexhaustible paradise. 
The Syrian gardens, with their low walls and w aterwlua‘ls, and 
ciireless mixture of fruits ami llowem, wv ix- the same then as they 
are now. The same figures would be seen in tiie green aj>pi*|^aehes 
to the town, camels and mules, horses and asses, with Syrian 
peasants, and Arabs from buyond l^ihnyra. W’o kmov the viu’v 
time of the day when Saul was entering these shady avenues. It 
Wiis at mid-<iay. ^ The birds were silent in tlu* trees, 'i’he husft of 
noon Wits in tlic city. Tlie «un was burning liercely ly the sky. 
The persecutor's com]>aiiions were enjo\ mg ihe et)ol refreshment of 
tlie shade after their journey : and Ins eyes rested with ftatisfaetum 
on those walls which were the end of his mission, ftml contained 
the victims of his righteous zeal. 

We have been tempted into some }>roli\ity in tiescribing Damas- 
cus. Blit, in describing the solemn and miraenhuis i\ent which 
took place in its neiglibonrliootl, Ave liesitate t<» enliirge iijion the 
words of Scripture. And Scrii»tnre ixlatis its circumstances in 
minute detail. If the importance we are intended to attaeh to 
particular events in early Christianity is to be imasured by tin* 
Iiromineiice assigned to tliem in tin* Sacreil Heconls, we mnsi eon- 
b*ss tliat, next after the INussion onr l>h*ssed la>rd, the e\ent to 
wdii'di our serious att.enti<‘n is espia ially called is tlu* (’oiiiersion of 
St. Baul. Besides various allusions to it in his own k'pisflts, three 
detailed narratives of the occnrreiiee are found in tlie .Acts. Cnee 
it is related by St. LnK<‘ (i\.), t w nc; )»\ tin* Aj>ostJ‘j liimself, -- in 
his ad<lres.s to his countrymen at Jerusalem (xxm), in his ilefeiico 
before Agiippa at Ciesarea (xwi.). And as, wlieii tlie Kaim- thing 
is told in more than one of the liolv (iospels, tin* aecoiints do not 
verbally agree, so it is lu'ro. •'^t. Liikc* is more bi'ud than St. l*anl. 
And c'aeh <*f St. IkuiTs stateim-ntM su]»j»JHs sonietlimg in»t bmml in 
theotlier. Tlie jRcnliar dill'ereiiee of thrse two statements, in theii 
iclation to the eiicumslaiiiXNS under w liicli they were gi\eii, and as 
thijy illustrate tlie .\j»o,stl«‘\s wisdom in jjeadmg the eaiise of tin* 
Co.spi‘1 ami reasoning witli his •»j*jMUients, will l>e made tin* subject 
of some remarks in tin* later cliapters of this I>ook. At j.ri’suiit it 
is our natural course simply to j.’afher the fac'ts from the Apostles 
own w'oixls, with a careful ref»*n nee to the shorter narrative given 
hy St. Luke. 

In the tw'enty-.secoml and twenty-sixth chapters of the Acts wc 
are told that it wivs, ‘ about m»on ' ‘ a* mi<l-day ’ —whi'ii the ‘great 

• Acts xxii. (], xxvi. l.t Xoti< < s of miloH sotitli on thy surw ; (\) h/ilf 

the trnJitionarv pl.'nx* wln-n* tfic a rnih* tioin ih«* oily, anU llii** Im* pre- 

wa.^ seen arc* varioiislv giva-n lH»th hv f<*rs <»n tfn* f'tmigih of farlior iHilhori- 
earlkr and later travVlIors. 'D.e r.ld tn;s .■ftnf fscaiisr* it harnM.nis. h hyst 
writer, Quare.^siniiif*, nn iil ion*' four thco- with what in naiil of tfu- y\]><»«lh' laJng 
reiical fiitc.H: (1) twelve miles ‘«>iith ©f led in tho han.l. In one of lliCHe 
Diinia'^cus, where there IS a Hlreain on raw:* there is an on iJent blend'mg of 
the riglit of the road, with the ruins of the ^cene of the 0>nrrr»fion and the 
a church oir a rising ground ; (2) six : and it woiihl an{»ear from Mr. 

mile# south on the left of the rrwid, SUinley s letter ( quoterl Ifdow, p. 

where there are traces of a church and that this sfs»t is i»ri fl»e eart ami not the 

stones marked with cro-M-^ ; (:s) tw.» south ^tf the city. 
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light ’ shone ^ suddenly ’ from heaven (xxii. 6, xxvi. 13). And 
those who have had experience of the glare of a mid-day sun iA the 
East will best understand the description of that light, which is 
said to have been ‘ a light above the brightness of the sun, sliining 
roun^ about Paul and them that journeyed with him.’ All fell to 
the ground in terror (xxvi. 14), or stood dumb with amazement 
(ix. 7). Suddenly surrounded by a light so terrible and incompre- 
hensible, ‘ they were afraid.’ ‘ They heard not the voice of Him 
that spaj^e to Paul ’ (xxii. 0), or, if they lieard a voice, ^ they saw no 
man’ (ix«7).' The whole scene waj evidently one of the utmost 
confusion : and the accounts are such as to exjjress, in the most 
striking iii'anner, the bewilderment and alarm of the travellers. 

But while The others were stunned, stupilied and confused, a 
clear light broke in terribly on the soul of one of those who were 
prostrated on the ground.'^ A voice s])oke articulately to him, 
which to the rest was a sound mysterious and indistinct. He 
heard what they did not hear. He saw what they did not see. To 
them the awful sound was without a meaning : he heard the voice 
of the Son of (xod. To tliem it was a bright light wliich suddenly 
surrounded them: he saw .Jksus, whom he was persecuting. The 
awful dialogue can only be given in the language of Scripture. 
Yet we may reverentially ol)serve that the words which Jesus 
spoke were Mu the Hebrew tongue.’ The same language,^ in 
which, during His earthly life, He spoke to Peter and t<j John, to 
the blind man by the walls of Jericho, t(j the woman who wiished 
His feet with her teai-s — the same sacred langiiage was used when 
He spoke from heaven to His persecutor on earth. And Jis on 
earth He had always spoken in parables, so it wjis now. That 
voice which had drawn lessons from the lilies that grew in Galilee, 
and from the birds that flew over the mountain slopes near the Sea 
of Tiberias, was now pleased to call His last Apostle with a figure 
of the like signiticance : ‘ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me i 
It is hard for thee to kick against the goad.’ As the ox rebels in 
vain against the goad ‘ of its nuister, and as all its struggles do 

^ It lins been thought both nioie xxvi. 10, that Saul was prostrate on 
prudent and more honest to leave thes^* the ground when .Iesu‘< spoke to him. 
Well-Known di'serepancies ('.xaetly as ^ It is only said in one account 
they are found in the Uible. 'I'lioy (xxvi. 1 1) that .Icsus Christ spoke in 
will l)e differently explained by diffe- Hebrew. But this a|y)ears incutentally 
rent readers, according to their \iews in the other accounts from the Hebrew 
of the inspiratitui of Scripture, d'hose form of the natnc ‘Saul’ being used 
who do not receive tlie doctiine of wlicrc oar /^o/yrj{ oicyi ore given 

Verbal Inspiration will tiiul in these (ix. 1. xxii. 8). In the narmtive por- 
diaon'pancies a continuation of the tion (i.x. 1, 8, d’c.) it is the (ircek, a 
general truth of the narrative. Those difference N\hich is not noticed in the 
who lay stress on this <hx’trine may .Vuthorised Version. So Ananias (whose 
fairly l>e permitted to suppose tliat the name is Aramaic) secnas to have ad- 
stupmed companions of Saul fell to the dressed Saul in Iiebrew, not in Greek 
ground and then rose, and that they (ix. 17, xxii. 13). 

hcaitl the voice but did not undei-stand * The ‘ prick ’ of Acta xxvi. 14 U the 
it. Dr. Wordsworth and Prof. Hackett goad or snar|>-pointed jjole, which in 
|)oint out that the word ‘stooiP in southern Europe and in the Levant 
IX. 7, need only mean that their pro- is seen in the hands of those who are 
gress was arrested. ploughing or driving cattle. 

• It is evident from Acts ix. 6, 8, 
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nought but increase its distress — so is tliy rebellion vain Against 
the^power of my grace. I have admonished thee by the w<nd of 
my truth, by the death of my saints, by the voice of thy con- 
science. Struggle no more against conviction, ‘ lest a woi'se" thing 
come unto thee. ' 


It is evident that this revelation was not merely an inwarTl im- 
pression made on the mind of, Saul during a trance or ecstasy. It 
was the direct perception of the visible i»resence of Jesus Ohrist. 
This is asserted in various piissages, b<Jli positively and inci- 
dentally. In St. Paul’s tirst letter t«» the ( 'orintliians^ Vhen he 
contends for tlie validity of his own ai)ostleshii>, his argument is, 
‘ Am I not an Aj^ostle \ Have I not seen Jesus t’hrist, the Lord \ ’ 
(1 Cor. ix^ 1.) And when he adduces the evi<lence Un- the truth of 
the Resurrection, his argument is again, ‘He was seen .... by 
Cephas .... by Janies .... by all the Ai>ostle8 .... last ('*f 


all by me ... . a«s one born out of «lue time ’ (\v. 8). Ry CVphas 
and by James at Jerusalem the reality of Saul’s conversion was 


doubted (Acts ix. 27); but ‘ Harnab.us brought Inm to the Ai>ostles, 
and related to them Iiow’ he had seen the Lord in the way, and Inul 
spoken with Him.’ And similarly Ananias had said to him at their 


firat meeting in Damascus: ‘ Tlu; LoimI hath sent me, even .It'sus 
who appeared to thee in the way as thou earnest’ (i.\. 17). ‘ J’lie 

Cod of our fathers hath chosen thee that tlioii sliouldi st see that 


.Just One, and shouldest hear the \oice of His moidh ' (.\xii. 14). 
The very w'ords which wen‘ sj»oken by the Saviour. imj>ly the same 
important truth. He does not say,' ‘ I am tlu- Son of (iod the 
Eternal Word — the Lord of men an<l of angels — Init, ‘ I am 
Jesus’ (ix. r>, x.wi. 15), ‘Jesus of Nazareth ' (xxii. H). ‘1 am 

that man, wdiom not having seen thou hati*st, tin* despiseil jirophet 
of Nazareth, who was mockiai and < rucilie«l at .IiUMisalem, w ho <lied 
and was buried. Jhit now I apj»eai tt» thee, that tliou mayest know 
the truth of my Resurrection, tliat I may convince thee «>f thy sin, 
and call thee t<» be my Apostle.’ 


The direct .and imiiu'diate character of this call, witliout the in- 


terventi<m of any human agency, is am 'ther ]>oint on which St. Paul 
himself, in the c<nirs<‘ of his aj)ost<»lu' life, laid the utmost stress : 


and one, therefore, winch it is iucumbeiit on us to notice here. ‘A 
called Ajiostle,’ ‘an Apostle by tin* will of (iod,’'^ ‘an Ajsjstlo 
sent not from yieii, nor by man, but bv Jesus (‘hrist, and flod the 
Father, w’ho raised Him frr)in the dead ; ’ ' tliesi* are the* phnises 
under which he describes himself, in the cftsi s where his authority 
was in danger of l>eiiig ipiest kuuhI. No human instrumentality in- 
tervened, to throw' the slighb'st doubt upon the reality of the com- 
munication between Christ Himself and the A j)ostle of the Heathen. 


* C’hrysostom. 

* See Korn. i. 1 ; 1 Cor. i. 1 ; 2 Cor. i. 
1 ; Eph. i. 1 ; Col. i. 1. TIu'jw' expres- 
sioiia are not used by’ St. Peter, St. 
James, St. Jude, or St. .Jolin. And it 
i* remarkable that they’ arf not um d 
by St, Paul himself in the Kpbtlf*« n<I- 
dreaacd to tho«e who were niohl finiih' 
Attached to him. They' arc found in 


the letft-rH to the ChrintiaiiH of Aelmia, 
but n<jt in tho^e to the Chrii^tians of 
Mafodoiya. (S<*e I The«H. i. 1 ; 2 
Tliehx. i. 1 ; Phil. i. 1 .) And though 
ill th** h'tters lo the EphcaiatiK and 
Cop>K«»ianf*, not in that to IMiilernon, 
which i*< known to have ye^m Mini at 
the same time. See Philemon 1. 

* <ial. i. 1. 
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And, as he was directly and miraculously called, so was the work 
immediately indicated, to which he was set apart, and in which in 
after years he always gloried, — the work of ‘preaching among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.’ ^ Unless indeed we are 
to con|^ider the words which he used before Agrippa* as a condensed 
statement^ of all that was revealed to him, both in his vision on the 
way, and afterwards by Ananias in the city : ‘ I am Jesus, whom 
thou persecutest : but rise, and stand upon thy feet ; for to this end 
I h^ve apj)eared unto thee, to ordain thee a minister and a witness 
both of th(;se things whicli thou hast se6;n, and of those things where- 
in I will ai)pear unto thee. And thee have I chosen frtuii the House 
of Israel, aad from among the Gentiles; unto whom now I send thee, 
to open their ttyes, that they may turn from darkness to hght, and 
from the power of Scatan unto God ; that they may receive forgive- 
ness of sins, and inheritance among the sanctitied, by faith in Me.’ ^ 

lint the full intimation of all the labours and sutterings that were 
before him was still reserved. ‘He was told to arise and go into the 
city, and there it should be told him what it had been ordained 
that he should <lo. He arose humbled and subdued, and reitdy to 
obey whatever might be the will of Him who had spoken to him 
from heaven. Ihit when lie opened his eyes, .all was dark around 
him. The brilliancy of the vision had made him blind. Those who 
wore with him saw, as before, the tri‘es and the sky, and the road 
leading into Dam.asens. But he was in darkness, ami they led him 
by the hand into the city. Thus came Saul into Damascus ; — not 
.as he had expected, to triumph in an enteriirise on which his soul 
was set, to brave all diiliculties and dangers, to enter into houses 
and carry oil* prisoners to .buaisalem ; - but he passed himself like 
a i>risoner beneath the gatt‘way ; and through the colonnades'" 
of the street called ‘Straight,’ where he saw not the crowd of 
those wiio gaze<l on him, he was led by tie; hands <>f others, trem- 
bling and helpless, to the house of .Judas," his dark and solitary 
lodging. 

Three days the blindness continiUMl. Only one other space of 
three days’ duration can la‘ ineiitiomMl of equal imj)oii;ance in the 
liistory of the world. 'I’he coniii< t « J Saul’s feelings w.as so great, 
and his remorse so i)iercing and so (K ep, that during this time he 
neither ate nor drank.® He couhl have no communion with the 
Christians, fi)r they had been territied by the news of his apj>roach. 


' F.pli. iii. 8. SiM' Horn. xi. 13, xv. 
ll> ; (ial. ii. 8 ; 1 I'iiii. ii. 7 ; 2 Tun. i. 
11, «tc. 

* Acts XXVI. ir)-18. 

3 It did net fall in with rjud's plan 
in hia speech hefere .Sj^iippa (xx%i.)to 
mention Annnia.s, as, in his sjwx'ch to 
the .Jew’s at Jeru>ale!n (xxii.), lie 
avoided any explicit inentioil of the 
Gentiles, while giving the narrative of 
his conversion. 

^ See notes on the passage in Chap. 
XXII. 

® This is the o.xprosaiou in his own 


•=ipeech (x.xii. lU). Si’O ix. 0, and com- 
pare x.xvi. It). 

Se Mr. Porter's fVtv Ycarst in 
Ihtiititst us (18o()). Heceiit oxe.'ivation.s 
show that a magniliceiit .street with a 
threefohl colon nadc extemled from the 
We.'.tern gate to the Kastern (where a 
triple Itoinan arcliway remains), Mr. 
Poi tor ohserve.s that this arrangement 
of the street i-s a eounier|Mirt of those 
of Palmyra and .Terash. VV'e may 
|>erhHps a«ld Antux’h. See Ijelovr, pp. 
102 , 103 . 

^ Acts ix. 11. 


• Acts ix. 9. 
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And the unconverted J ews could have no true sympathy with his 
pre^nt state of mind. He fasted and prayed in silence. The ix‘- 
collections of his early years, — the passages of the ancient Scriptures 
which he had never understood, — the thoughts of his own cruelty 
and violence, — the memory of the hist looks of Stephen, all these 
crowded into his mind, and made the three ilays eipial to longiiyears 
of repentance. And if avo may imagine one feeling above all «)thers 
to have kept possession of his Ifeart, it would be the feeling suggested 
by Christ’s expostulation: ‘ ^Vhy persecutest thou Mk / ’ ^ 'lyds 
feeling would be attended with thoughts of peace, with ly>pe, and 
with faith. He waited on C(*d : and in his blindness a vision \\;us 
granted to him. He seeme<l to belndd one \vlu> came in to him, — 
and he knew by revelation that his name was Aininifis,- and it 
appeared to him that the stranger laid his hand on him, that he 
might receive his sight. - 

The economy of visi<ms, ]> 3 ^ which ( lo<l revi'aled and accomiilishoil 
His will, is remarkably simifar in the case of Anania.s and Saul at 
DamavSeus, and in that of Ceier amf ^^u nc'lms atilo])j)aand (kesarea. 
The simultaneous })iv[>ar.ition of the lu'arls of Ananias and Saul, 
and the simullaneons piei>aiation of those of Peterand Conulius, 
the (piestioning ami Insit.ition Peter, and tin* i|Uestioning and 
hesitation of Ananias, tlu* one doubting w Indln'r 1k‘ might make 
friendshii) with the (ieiitiles, tlie otln r iloubting whether he might 
appiHjach the enemy of the ('hurch, tin unhesitating obedieiici.* of 
each, wdien the Divine will was imule clearly known, the state of 
mind in which both tlui PliariHe<‘ and the Centurion were tonnd, 
each waiting to see what the Poril wonhl say unto him, this close 
analogy will not be f(»rgotteii b\ tlm.^e wlio nwcu’ently ri*ad the t.wo 
consecutive chajiters, in winch the baptism of Saul and the baptism 
of C<n'nelius are narrated in the Acts of (lie Ajiostlcs. * 

And in anotluu* respect tlicuc is a clo.se jsirallelism betweiui tln^ 
tw'o histories. The same exact tojM*graj>li\ cliaiactiTisi's them both. 
In the one ca,si' we have tlie lodging with ‘ Simon the 'ranner,’ and 
the house ‘ by the sea side ’ (x. <»), in tlio oth<*r wi* liave ‘ the house 
of Judas,’ and ‘ the street called Straiglit (ix. 1 1 ). Ami as the shore, 
wdiero ‘ the saint he.sitle tin* ocian praye<l,’ is an unchanging fetiture 
of Jopjia, which will e\'cr be d< ar t<> tin* t'lii istian Iicart ; * so are we 
allowed to bear in mind tliat tin* 1 leu ouglifarcs of Kasterii cities do 
nut change, ’ and to bclieie tliat tlie ‘Straight Street,’ wliich still 
extends throifgh iJamascns in long j*er.specti vt; from tlie Eastern 

* See Matt, xxv, to, sfrai^lil nil arrow. Ih* .jiMh that 

* Acts ix. 12. tle n* tin* /unmr nf' JtulnH iH shown, a 

® Acts ix. ainl X. (’uni|)Mrc ab‘» xi. coiniiKMUons dwcllin;:, with train's nf 

5-18 with xxii. 12-1*5. having hcfii ma c a < htirrh, and tln ii a 

* See The Chri»tutn Year', Monday 'rin* phice uf In- 
in Easter w’eek. says, is a haintain not lar otf, m ar the 

* Sec I»rd Nuj^nt’s n-rnark-* on Iho h4‘;.:inniiii.C *^'f *ho ^t^t•t, wln-n* a hand- 
•Terusalnin Bazaar, in hi-^ Sticml mtd miiim* jiuiph has Incn turin-d into a 
CiuiBietd lAimh^ vol. li. pp. l‘». II. inoHum*. IP- niitnrs ul>«> v<'ry fully into 
Quarcsuiiii.H j^avs that the Strattjht tin* d«’'«'i iption ot the traditi<mary 
Street at Damascus is the ba/a.ir, htnmr uf .lauafo:*, am! j;ivcs a gr<»und 
whii^h he descrilic.H as a stos t d.irK- in ot it. 

eucd and 001 x 1 retl over, u mile long and 
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Gate, ik the street where Ananias spoke to Saul. More than this 
we do not venture to say. In the first days of the Church, andjfor 
some time afterwards, the local knowledge of the Christians at 
Damascus might bo cherished and vividly retained. But now that 
through long ages Christianity in the East has been weak and de- 
graded, and Mahommedanisiu strong and tyrannical, we can only 
say that the sj^ots still shown to travellers as the sites of the house 
of Ananias, and the house of Judas, and the place of baptism, may 
possibly be true.* 

Wo kn9)W nothing concerning Ananias, except what we learn from 
St. Luke dr from St. Paul. He was a Jew who had become a ‘ disci- 
ple ^ of Chyist (ix. 10 ), and he was well re]>uted and held to be 
‘ devout according to the Law,’ anumg ‘all the Jews who dwelt at 
Damascus ’ (xxii. 12). He is never mentioned by 8t. Paul in his 
Epistles ; and the Later stories respecting his history are unsup- 
l)orted by proof. Though he was not ignorant of the new con- 
vert’s previous character, it seems evident that he li«ad no pei*sonal 
acquaintance with him ; or he would hardly have been described 
as ‘ one called Haul, of Tjirsus,’ lodging in the liouse of Judas. Ho 
was not an Apostle, nor one of the cons2>icu(jus members of the 
Cliurch. And it was not without a dee\) significance,^ that he, 
who Wcas called to be an Apostle, should be baptized by one of 
whom tlie (Jhurcli knows nothing, excej>t that he was a Christian 
‘ disc'iple,' and had been a ‘ devout’ .lew. 

Ananias came into the house where Saul, faint, and exhausted ** 
with throe days’ abstinence, still remained in darkness. When he 
laid his hands on his head, as the vision had foretold, immediately 
he would bo recognised as the messenger of (iod, even before the 
words were spoken, ‘ Brotlier Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that ap- 
peared unto thee in the way as thou earnest, liath smit me, that thou 
mightest receive thy sight, and be tilled with the Holy Ghost.’ 
These words were followed, lus were the words of Jesus Himself 
when Ho spoke to the blind, with an instantaneous dissipation of 
darkness : ‘ There fell from his eyes as it had been scales : ' and he 


* Compare, among the older travel- 
Icrfi, Thevenot, parts i. Jind ii.; Maun- 
drell (1714), p. 30; l*oeo«’ke, ii. llih 
Mr. Stanley says, in a letter to the 
writer, that there is no street now 
called Strttifpit except by the Chris- 
tians, and that the street so called hy 
them does not contain the traditional 
house of Judas or of Ananias, which 
are both shown elsewhere. 8ee below, 
p. 8-3, n. d. 

* Tradition says that he was one of 
the seventy discinles, that hewa** after- 
wards Bishop of Uamaseiis, and stoned 
after many tortures under Licinius (or 
Lucianus) the (iovernor. 

^ Ananias, ns t'hrysostom si vs, w.as 
not one of the leading Apostles, because 
Paul was not to l>e tauA»t of men. l>ii 
the tdher babd, this very ciroumstance 
shows the iiniwrtancc attached hy Crtnl 


to baptism. Olsliansm. after remark- 
ing that Paul was made a memlM^r of 
the Church, not hy his Divine ('all, but 
b\ simple baptiMn, adds that this bap- 
tism of Paul by .Vnanisis ditl not imply 
any inferiority or d'^pondenec, more 
than in the ease of our Lord and John 
the. Baptist. Observe the strong ex- 
pression in .Vets xxii. 10. 

^ Sec Acts ix. 19. 

^ It is dillioult to see why the words 
* there fell from his eyes as it had been 
scales,’ should be considered merely «le- 
scrintive by OUbausen and others. One 
of the arguments for taking them lite- 
rally 18 the iH*euliar exaetness of St. 
Luke in spt'aking on such subjects. 
See a paper on the medical style of St. 
Luke 111 the s ^iagazine for 

June 1811. 
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received sight forthwith ’ (ix. 18) : or, in his own more vivid ^pres- 
sion^ same hour he looked up on the face of Ananias ’ (xxii. 13). 
It was a face he had never seen behnv. Hut tlie expression of 
Christian love Jissured him of i*econoiliatiun with Cod. He lejirnt 
that ‘ the God of his fathers * had chosen him ‘ to know His will,’ 
— ‘ to see that Just One,’ — ‘to hear the voice of His mouth* — to 
be ‘ His witness unto all men.’ ^ He was baptized, and ‘ the rivers 
of Damascus ’ became more to^iim than ‘ all the watei's of Judah ’ * 
had been. His body wjus strengthened with food ; ami his soul 
was made strong to ‘sulier gpeat things ’ for the name Jesus, 
and to bear that name ‘ before the Gentiles, and kings* and the 
childi'en of Israel.’ ^ , 

He began by proclaiming the honour of that name t 4 ) the children 
of Israel in Damascus. He was ‘ not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision ’(xxvi. 19), but ‘straightway preacluHl in the .synagogues that 
Jesus W'as the Son of God,’ ‘- -anti ‘ .showetl unto tlK*m that they 
should repent and tun? to God, ami <1“ works meet for repentance.’ 
His Rabbinical and Pharisaic learning was now’ used t«) uphold the 
cause which he came to destroy. ’Phe Jews were {ustounded. They 
knew what he had been at Jerusalem. They knew' why ho had 
come to Danuiscus. And now they .saw him contradicting the whole 
previous course <jf his life, and utterly tliscarding that ‘commission 
of the high-prie.st.s,’ which hatl been the authoiity of his jt)urnoy. 
Yet it w'<us evident that las otniduct w;w not the result of a w'ayward 
and irregular impulse. His convictions never hesitated ; his miergy 
grew' continually stronger, as he strove in the synag(»gues, maintain- 
ing the truth against the Jews, and ‘ arguing and ju'oving that Jesus 
was indeed the INlessiah.’ ’ 

The period of his lirst teaching at. Damascus does not seem to 
have lasted long. Indeed it is evi<h*nt that his life could m>t have 
been safe, ha<l he remained, 'rin* fury of the .lews w'hen they lia<l 
recovered from their first surprise must have Immui excited to the 
utmost pitch ; and they w'ouhi soon have n‘ceived a new commis- 
sioner from Jerusalem arme<l with full j>ow’eis to supei’seclo ami 
punish one whom they inii.st have regarded ;is tlie most faithless of 
apostates. Saul left the city, but not to return to Jerusalem. (Jon- 
scious (J his Divine mission, he never felt tliat it was iietxjHsary bi 
consult ‘ those who were A]M>stles luJon* him, but he w'ent inbj 
Arabia, and returned again irit<» Dain.-iscus.’ • 

Many questions have been raiHe<l concerning this journey into 
Arabia. The tinst ((uestion nJates to the meaning of the wtird. 
From the time when the w'ord ‘Arabia’ was iij'nt used by any of 
the writers of Greece or Rome, it has always been a term of vague 
and uncertain import. Sometimes it includes Danuiscus ; sometimes 
it ranges over the Lebanon itself, ami extends even to the borders 
of Cilicia. The native geographers usually reckfin that stony dis- 
trict, of which Petra was the capital, as l>elonging to Egyi>t, — and 

* Acts xxii. l‘l, 15. 22 woukl make this probable, if the 

* See 2 King* v. 12. authority of the MS.S. were not dod- 

* .See Acts ix. 15, 16. rive. 

* Acts ix. 20. Whe v ‘Jesua’ ami * Acta ix. 22. 

not ‘Christ' ia the true reading. Verae • Gal. L 17. 
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that wiUe desert toward the Euphrates, where the Bedouins of all 
ages have lived in tents, as belonging to Syria, — and have limited 
the name to the Peninsula between the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, where Jemen, or ' Araby the Blest,’ is secluded on the south. 
In the three-fold division of Ptolemy, which remains in our popular 
langitKge when wo speak of this still untravelled region, both the 
first and second of these districts were included under the name of 
the third. And we must suppose 8t. Paid to have gone into one of 
the former, either that which touched Syria and Mesopotamia, or 
that whieh touched Ihxlestine and Egypt. If he went into the first, 
we need hot suppose him to have travelled far from Damascus. 
Eor thougji the strong ])owcrs of Syria and Mesopotamia might 
check the Arabian tribes, and retrench the Arabian name in this 
direction, yet the Gardens of Damascus were on the verge of the 
desert, and Damascu.s was almost as much an Arabian as a Syrian 
town. 

And if he went into Petnean ^raliia, there still remains the ques- 
tion of his motive for the journey, ami his employment when there. 
Either 1 ‘etiring before the ojiposition at Damascus, he vvx*nt to preach 
the Gospel ; and then, in the synagogues of that singular capital, 
which was built amidst the rocks of Edom,’ whence ‘Arabians’ 
came to the festivals at Jerusalem, ‘ he testified of Jesus : — or ho 
went for the pui'iiose of contemplation and solitary communion with 
God, to deepen his repentance and fortify liiHS<ml with prayer ; and 
then perhaps his steps were turne<l to tln)se mountain heights by 
the Red Sea, which Moses and Elijah had trodden before him. We 
cannot attempt to decide the question. 'Fhe vii'ws which difierent 
inquirers take of it will probably doj)eml on their own tendency to 
the practical or the ascetic life. On the one liand, it may bo .argued 
that such zeal could m be restrained, tliat Saul could not be silent, 
but that he would rejoice in carrying into the metrojadis of King 
Aretas the (iospel which his Ethnarcli could afterwards hinder at 
Damascus.^ On the other haml, it may be said that, with such 
convictions recently workeil in his mind, lie would yearn for soli- 
tude, — that a time of austere meilitation before the beginning of a 
great work is in conformity with the economy of God, —th.at ivo 
find it quite natural, if Paul followed the example of the Great 
Lawgiver and the Great Propliet, and of onk greater than Moses 
and Elijah, who, after His baptism and liefore His minLstry, 

‘ returned from Jordan ami was knl by the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness.’ * 

Wliile Saul is in Anvbia, preaching the Go.spel in obscurity, or 
preparing for hia varied work by the iutnition of Sacred Truth, — it 
Booms the natural place for .some reflections on the reality and the 
momentous significance of his conversion. It has already been re- 
marked, in what w'e have drawn from the statements of Scripture, 

* Strabo, in his description df IMra, journey from Jericho. See above, p. 67, 
.Hays that his friend Athenoiiurus found n. 4. 
great numbers of strangers there. In * .Vets ii. 11. 
the same paragraph, after describing ^ See 2 Cor. xi. 22- 
its clift's and jiecuUir situfUitni, he says * Luke iv, 1, 
that it was distant three or four days* 
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that he was called directly by Christ without the interveutioii 8f any 
othe»Apostle, and that the purpose of his call was clearly indicated, 
when Ananias baptized him. He was an Ai)t)stle ‘ not of men, 
neither by man,’ ‘ and the Divine >\ill was ‘to work among the 
(lentiles by his ministry.’^ But the unbeliever may still say that 
there are other questions of primary importance. He may surest 
that this apjiarent change in the current of SauTs thoughts, and 
this actual revolution in the manner of his life, was either the con- 
trivance of deep and deliberate imposture, or the result of wild and 
extravagant fanaticism. Botli, in ancient and modern tiin^s, some 
liave been found who have resolved this great occurrence* into the 
promptings of self-interest, or have ventured to call it tin; olfspring 
of delusion. There is an old story mentioned by Kpiphaimis, from 
which it ap*pears that the Ebionites were content to Hnd a motive for 
the change, in an idle story that he lirst be came a. Jew that heinight 
marry the High Priest’s daughter, ami then htHMim* the antagonist 
of Judaism because the* High Priest, (jeceivetl him. ' And there are 
modern .Jews, who are 8ati.slii‘<l with saying that In* changed rapitlly 
from one passion to another, like* those imja'tuous souls \\ ho cannot 
hate or love by halves, we then say tliat St. Paul was sinq^ly 

i^ ftuiafic or an { 'fhe jpa stion has liei n so well answered 

in a celebrated English book,' that wt* an? eonti'iit to refer to it. It 
will never bi? possible bu’ ain'om* to belu*ve St. INiul to liave bet?n 
a mere fan.atic, who duly considers Ins calmness, his w'isd<»m, his 
jirudence, ami, above all. Ins humility, a virtm* whiidi is not less 
inconsistent with fanaticism than with im)»ostui*e. And Iiow can we 
suppose that he was an impostor wlioehanged his ri'lignm for Hellish 
pur])os(.*s f N\'as he inlluence<l b\ the <>sti‘ntation of learning i He 
suddenly cast aside all that he liad bia n taught hy (Janialii*!, or 
aer|nireil tlinuiglv long years o| stmly, and took up the opinions of 
tishermeii of (bililee, wliom lu* had searei’ly ever seen, and who liad 
never he<*ii edueati*d in tin* sehools. Was it the love of power 
wliicli ])roiiipte<l tin; eliangt* ( I b* alulicated in a inoim'iit tJie autho- 
rity which he posst*.sse<l , f<»r }M»wer ‘»>vt*r a Hock of slK*e]» driven to 
the slaughter, w'hosi* ShejHicnl Inniself liad hern inurilertal a little 
before and ‘all he conhl hojn fi<*m tliat ]»ower was to he marked 
out in a particular manner foi* tin- same knife, whicli he ha<l se«*ti so 
hhxxlily ilrawn against them.’ Wa.s it tin* love (tf wealth t VN hat- 
ever might bo^liis <»wn worldly ]>osH<*ssioiis at tlie time. In? joined 
hiinsidf t^> tla^so wlio were certainly poor, and tlie ]>roHpeet before 
him was that which w'as actually realised, of ministi ring to his 
necessities wdth the labour of his Jiamls. ’ Was it the love of fame* i 
His prophetic power must have been miraculous, if he couhl look 


* Gal. i. 1. This into 

Arabia is itself an iiirli<'aii<»n of his 
independent call. See Prof. Kllirott 
on Gal. i. 17. 

* Acts xxi. 19. 

® F'piphaniu.s, after telling the story, 
argues its inipcjssibilit y from its con- 
tradiction to Phil. iii. and 2 Cor. xi- 
Hamabas, though a Cyprian, was a 
Levite, and why not Paul a Jew 


though a Tar^iaii V Ari<l are wc to 
Isdievt^ he adds, what Khion says of 
Paul, or what PeU*r says of him (2 
Pel. id.) ? 

* Is»n? Lvltellon’s Oh»rrvtttmn» oh 
ihr Concernion niul ApouHe.»hip of Hi. 
Pouf. 

'* AcIh XX. 33, 3^1 i I Cpr. Iv. 12 ; 1 
The‘»'<. ii. 9, &c. ' 


O 
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beyond the shame and scorn which then rested on the servants of a 
crucified Master, to that glory with which Christendom now sur- 
rounds the memory of St. Paul. 

And if the conversion of St. Paul was not the act of a fanatic or an 
impostor, then it ought to be considered how much this wonderful 
occurrence involves. As Lord Lyttelton observes, ‘ the conversion 
and apostleship of St. Paul alone, duly considered, is of itself a 
demonstration sufficient to prove Christianity to be a Divine reve- 
lation.’ Saul was arrested at the height of his zeal, and in the 
midst of his fury. In the words of Chrysostom, ‘ Christ, like a 
skilful physician, healed him when his fever was at the worst and 
he procee^Jls to remark, in the same ehxpient sermon, that the truth 
of Christ’s resurrection, and the x^resent X’ower of Him who had 
been crucified, were shown far more forcibly, than they could have 
been if Paul had been otlierwise called. Nor ought we to forget 
the great religious lessons wo are taught to gather from this event. 
Wo see the value set by God vxv>ii honesty .ind integrity, when wo 
find that he, ‘ who was before a blasphemer and a x^ersecutor and 
injurious, obtained mercy because he did it ignorantly in unbelief.’ ^ 
And we learn the encouragement given to all sinnei*s who repent, 
when wo are told that ‘for this cause he obtained mercy, that in 
him first Jesus Christ might show forth all long-sufiering, for a 
pattern to them which shouhl hereafter believe on Him to life ever- 
lasting.’ 

Wo return to the naiTative. Saul’s time of retirement in Arabia 
was not of long continuance. He was not destined to be the Evan- 
gelist of the East. In the Exnstle to the (bilatians (i. 18),® the 
time, from his conversion to his final dei)arture from Damascus, is 
said to have been ‘ three years,’ which, according to the Jewish 
way of reckoning, may have been three entii e years, or only one 
year with x>arts of two others. Meantime Saul had ‘ returned to 
Damascus, x^i’oaching boldly in the name of Jesus.’ (Acts ix. 27.) 
The Jews, being no longer able ti> meet him in controversy, resoided 
to that which is the bust argument of a desx>er«ate cause : ^ they 
resolved to assassinate him. Said became acquainted with tlie con- 
sxiiracy : and all due x^i'ocautions were taken to evade the danger. 
Hut the x'>oliticjil circumstances of Damascus at the time made escape 
very dilficult. Either in the course of the hostilities which pre- 


' 1 Tim. i. llh See Luke xii. 18, 
xxiii. 31; Acts iii. 17; I Ct»r. ii. 8. 
Oil the other haml, ‘ UMbelicving i«^- 
Horance’ is often mentioned in >kTip- 
turc, as an a^gravatitm of sin : e. g. 
Kph. iv. 18, ly ; 2 Tliess. i. 7, 8. A 
man is deeply wretchetl \iho sins 
through ignorance ; and, as Augustine 
says, raid in his unconverted state 
was like a sick man who through mad- 
ness tries to kill his physician. 

* A. Monod’s ‘ C im/ on 

St. Paul (Paris, 1852) were publisheil 
shortly betgre the completion of the 
first edition, of this w'ork. We have 
much xdeastire here in referring to the 


Ihinl of these eloquent and instructive 
sermons, on the character and results 
of St. Paul’s conversion. 

3 In Acts ix. 23, the time is said to 
have been ‘ many days.* Pr. Paley 
has observeil in a note on the Horte 
/’uM/iao! a similar instance in the Old 
Testament (1 Kings ii. 38, 39), where 
‘ many days* is used to denote a space 
of * three years : ’ — ‘ And Shimei dwelt 
at Je^a^alcnl many days ; and it came 
to (>ass, at the end of thrte year:\ that 
two of the servants of Shimei ran 
away.’ 

* Chrysostom. 
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vailed along the Syrian frontiers between Herod Antipas and the 
Ronmns, on one side, and Aretas, King of Petra, on the other, — and 
possibly in conse<pience of tliat absence of \'itellins,‘ wliieh was 
caused by the Emperor’s death, — the Arabian monarch liad made 
himself master of Damascus, and the Jews, wlio sympatliised witli 
Aretas, were high in the favour of his olHcer, tlie Ktliiiarcli.-^ Or 
Tiberius had ceased to reign, and his successor had assigned Damas- 
cus to the King of Petra, and the Jews liatl gained over liis officer 
and his soldiers, as Pilate’s soldiers liad once been gained over'*at 
Jerusalem. St. Paul at least expressly informs us,^ ^fiat ‘the 
Ethnarch kept watch over the city, witli a garrison, i>uri)<>sing to 
appreliend him.’ St. Luke says,* that tlie Jews * watche-i the city- 
gates day apd night, witli the intention of killing him.’ The Jews 
furnished the motive, the Ethnarch the military force. Tlie anxiety 
of the ‘ disciples ’ wjis doubtless great, as when IVterwjis inii)risoned 
by Herod, ‘ and prayer was made without ceasing of tlie Cliurch 
unto God for him.’ ‘ Jlieir anxiety, became the instrument of his 
safety. From an unguarded part of the wall,'^ in the darkness of 
the night, probably where some overlianging houses, as is usual in 
Eastern cities, opened ui)on the outer country, they let him down 
from a window ’ in a basket. Tliere aviis something of humiliation 


* See above, p. 07. 

* Some liavo supposed that thisF.th- 
narcli was merely an olHeer who rej^u- 
lated the affairs of the Jews tljemselvo'^, 
such as we know' to have existed under 
this title ill cities with many Jewidi 
residents (p. 80). See Josej'ih. Ani. 
xix. 7, 2, aiui 8 , b ; ly'arj ii. 0 , .‘k Anger 
iinagines tliat he w'as an oflit'cr of Are- 
ta, accidentally residing in Daina.scus, 
who induced the Itoman government 
to aid in the conspiracy of the Jews. 
Neither hypothesis seems very pro- 
bable. Schrader suggests that tlie 
I'.thnarch's wife miglit, perhaps, be a 
Jewish proselyte, as w'c know was the 
* .aso with a vast number of tin* w<»mcn 
of Damuscua. 

2 C’or. xi. .32. 

* Acts IX. 24. 

^ Acta xii. 5. • 

^ t^uaresmius leaves the place in 
doubt. VV'’e conclude our notices of 
these traditional sites, by an extract 
from a letter received from the Kev. 
A. P. Stanley, ahorth* before flic fmb- 
lication of hia Sinai and l*aleKtine, 

‘ The only spot now pointed out is a 
few hundred yards from the town waits, 
on the eastern side of the cit}’, near the 
traditional scene of the Ktcape over 
the wall. It is only marked by a mass 
of cement in the ground, with a hoIlo%v 
underneath, which the Damascus gtiuics 
reiireaent as a hole in which after hia 
eacape the Apiistle concealet! himself — 


and this is the only tradition which in 
the popular mind attaches to the place. 
All knowledge or imagination of the 
Conversion or of its locality lias en- 
tirely passed nw'ny. Hut the French 
monks in the Latin convent maintain 
(and no doubt truly) I lint this was the 
spot in larlier times believed to be the 
scene of that event, and that the re- 
mains of cement and masonry round 
about are the ruins of a tiiristinn 
church or chnpcl built in memorial. 
It is, if I remcmlier right, tlie fourth of 
the four places mentioned by Qiiares- 
mius. It is highly irnpiohiihle that it 
can be flic true pla<c [of th<* Con- 
ver8iony\ because there is no reason to 
bche\e that the r<tnd frcim Jerusalem 
shotihl have fetche<l such a comp/iss as 
to enter Damascus on the ea-t, instead 
of (ns at present) on the west (ir south.’ 
Mr. Porter (p. 43) hays that it is only 
within the last century that the scene 
of the ( 'onversion has been Iransferretl, 
fiom interested motives, to the east 
from the west side of the city. iJis 
plan of i>amtisc'tis now gives the means 
of seeing the traditionary localities \ery 
clearly. 

’ 2 Cop xi. .33. So Kabab let down 
the <pies ; and so David escap«d from 
Saul. .St. Paul’s word is used in tlie 
LXX. in Imth instances. The preposi- 
tion Mhmugh ’ l>eing used both in Adi 
and 1 Cor., it is possible tlt^t the mof 4 
exact explanation is that suggested L# 
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in this mode of escape ; and this, perhaps, is the reason why, in a 
letter written ‘ fourteen years ^ afterwards, he siiecifies the details, 
‘glorying in his inlirmities,’ when he is about to speak of ‘his 
visions and revelations of the l^fu-d.’ ‘ 

Thus already the Ai^ostle had experience of ‘ perils by his own 
coufltrymen, and jierils in the city/ Already ‘ in journeyings often, 
in weariness and painfulness,’ - he bpgan to learn ‘ how great things 
he was to suffer’ for the name of Christ,'^ Preserved from destruc- 
tion at Damascus, he turned his stex)S towards Jerusalem. His 
motive ^for the journey, as he tells us in the Eiustle to the Galatians, 
was a desire to become accjuainted with Peter. Not that he was 
ignorant 4 )f the true x)rincix>les of the Gosx»el, He expressly tells us 
that he neither needed nor recei\ c*d any instruction in Christianity 
from those who were ‘ Ax^ostles befoi'c him.’ Put he must have 
heard much from the Clirisfcians at Damascus of the Galihean fisher- 
nuin. Can we w onder that he shonld desire to see the Chief of the 
Twelve, — the br<jther with whom now* he was consciously united in 
the bonds of a common apostleship, — and who had long on earth 
been the constant comx)anion of his Lord \ 

How changed was everything since he had last travelled this 
road between Damascus and Jerusadem. If, wdicn the day broke, 
he looked back ui)on that city from which he had e8cai>ed under the 
shelter of night, as his eye ranged over the fresh gardens and the 
wide desert, how^ the I'cmembiauecj of that first terrible vision would 
call forth a deej) thanksgiving to Him, who luid called him to be a 
‘partaker of His snfleringa.’ ' And what feelings jnust have at- 
tended his axiproach to JerusaJem. ‘ He was returning to it from a 
spiritual, as Ezra had from a bodily, captivity, and to his renewed 
mind all things apx)earcd new. What an emotion smote his heart 
at the first distant view of the Temx>le, that house of sacrifice, that 
edifice of xiroxihecy. Its sacrihces had been realised, the Lamb of 
God had been oll’ered : its ])roxdiecies had been fulfilled, the Lord 
had come unto it. As he a])[)roached the gates, he might have 
trodden the very spot where he had s<) exidtingly assisted in the 
death (jf Htephen, and he entered them perfectly content, were it 
God’s will, to be dragged out through them to the same fate. He 
wouM feel a iieculiar tie of brotherhood to that martyr, for he could 
not be now ignorant that the same Jesus who in such glory had 
called him, had but .a little while before appeared in the same glory 
to assure the expiring 8tcx)hen. The ecstatic look and words of the 
dying saint now came fresh upon his niemoi-y with their real mean- 
ing. When he entered into the city, what deep tlioughts w^ere 
suggested by the haunts of his youth, and by the sight of the spots 


Prof, llackett. He observe<l at Da- 
ninsoii5 ‘winclowa ia the external f:t«v 
(»f the wall, 0|)eninf^ into houses on the 
inside of the city.’ {Comtn.^yn Avts.') 
In the lar} 4 :er editions is a view of a 
portion of the wall of modern l>amasens 
supporting houses Avhieh project and 
face the open country. 

^ 2 Cor; xi. 30,' xii. 1-5. Hoth 
Schrader ai^d Wieseler are of opinion 


that the vi'^ion mentioned here is that 
which he saw at Jerusalem on his re- 
turji from Damascus (Acts xxii. 17 ; 
see below', p. ^0), ami which was natu- 
rally associate*! in his mind w'ith the 
recollection of his e' 0 ai)e. 

- 2 Cor. xi. 20, 27. 

Acts ix. lf». 

* <ial. i. ns. 
a 1 Pet. iv. la 



III.] St, PauP s Visit to Jen/saieni, 

where he had so eagerly sought that knowledge which ho had now 
so eAgerly abandf)ned. What an intolerable burden hail he cast 
He felt as a glorified spirit may be supposed to feel on revisiting 
the scenes of its lieshly sojourn. ’’’ 

Yet not without grief and awe could he look ujhui that city of lus 
forefathers, over which he now knew that the judgment of (io?l was 
impending. And not without, sad emotimis couhl one of so teudec 
a nature think of th.3 alienation e.f those who had oncu' been liis 
wannest associates. The grief of (.lamaliel, the indignation of ^he 
Pharisees, the fury of the HeUeuistie Synagogues, all this, he knew , 
Avas before him. The sanguine lio[)es, how'ever, si)ringiu^ from lus 
owui honest convictions, and liis fervent zeal to commgnicate tlu; 
truth to Olliers, predominated in liis miiul. He thought that they 
would believe as he had believed. He argued thus with himself, — 
that they well knew that he had ‘ iniiudsoned and beaten in every 
synagogue them that believed in Jesus t'lirist,’ and tliat ‘ avIumi 
the blood of His martyr Stej)]ieu wyis sited, he also Avas standing by 
and consenting unto his <leath, and kci>t the raiment of them that 
slow him,’^ — and that when tliey saAv the change which had been 
produced in him, and lieard the miraculous history he could tell 
them, they would not refuse to ‘receive his testimony.’ 

Thus, with fervent zeal, and sanguine expectations, ‘ he attempted 
to join himself to the disciples ’ of (/hrist. ‘ But, as the Jcavs hated 
him, so the Christians suspected him. Hi.s escape had beoi too 
hurried to allow of his bringing ‘ letters of coinmendation.’ What- 
ever distant rumour might have reached them of an apparition on 
his journey, of his ccuidiict at Damastais, of Ids refireuient in Arabia, 
they ooAikl not believe that he Avas really a tlisciple. And then it 
was that Barnabas, alceady known to us as a generous contributor 
of his wealth to the pool,* caim‘ forward again as the ‘ S<m of 
Consolation,’ — ‘took him by the hand,’ and br<jught liim to the 
Apostles.^ It is iirobable that Barnabas and Saul were ac'piainted 
Avith each other before. Cy}>ru3 is wdtidn a few hours’ sail fr ui 
Cilicia. The schools of Tarsus may naturally have attracted one 
who, though a Levite, was a Htdieidst : and tliere the friend.sld j) 
mayhaA^e begun, which lasted through many vicissitudes, (ill it was 
rudely interrupted in the d^.sJ)utc^ at Antiiicli.^'’ When Barnabas 
related how ‘the Lord’ Jesus Christ had jicTsonally appear* <1 (o 
Saul, and hacLcven spoken to him, an<l how' he had boldly main- 
tained the Christian cause in the 8ynag<*gues of Damascus, then tlu^ 
Apostles laid aside their hesibition. Peter’s argument must have 
been what it Avas on another occjision : ‘Forasmuch as (iod li. .h 
given unto him tlie like gift as He ilid iiuti> me, wdio am 1 (hat I 
should withstand God P' He and James, the I.<r>rd’8 brotlic'r, the 
only other Apostle** who w'a.s in Jerusalem at the time, gave to liim 


* Scripture Biti^raphy, by Arch- 
deacon Kvan*^, secoiiil p. 3.'J7. 

* The argument ii=e<l in hin ecstasy 
in the Temple (.Acts x\ii. 

when it was revealed fo him that tlioso 
in Jerusalem would not receive his 
testimony. 


^ Acts ix. 26. 

* .\< t.s iv. .36. 

’ Acts ix. 27. 

*'* A<'ts XV. 

^ Acts xi. 17. , 

* When Saul was cryme to Jeru- 
salem . . . Barnahas to<,k him and 
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^ the fight hands of fellowship. ’ And he was with them, ‘ coming 
in and going out,’ more than forgiven for Christ’s sake, welcomed 
and beloved as a friend and a brother. 

This first meeting of the fisherman of Bethsaida and the tentmaker 
of Tarsus, the chosen companion of Jesus on earth and the chosen 
Phafisee who saw Jesus in the heavens, the Apostle of the circum- 
cision and the Apostle of the Gentil<4s, is passed over in Scripture in 
a few words. The Divine record does not linger in dramatic de- 
scription on those passages which a mere human writing would 
labour fb embellish. What took place in the intercourse of these 
two Sainfs, — what was said of Jesus of Nazareth who suffered, died, 
and was buried, — and of Jesus, the glorified Lord, wlio had risen 
and ascended, and become ‘head over all things to the, Church,’ — 
what was felt of Christian love and devotion, — what was learnt, 
under the Spirit’s teaching, of Christian truth, has not been revealed, 
and cannot be known. The intercourse was full of present comfort, 
and full of great consequencoB.* But it did not last long. Fifteen 
days passed away, and the Apostles were compelled to part. The 
same zeal which had caused his voice to be heard in the Hellenistic 
Synagogues in the persecution against Stephen, now led Saul in the 
same Synagogues to declare fearlessly his adherence to Stephen’s 
cause. The same fury which had caused the murder of Stephen, 
now brought the murderer of Stephen to the verge of assassination. 
Once more, as at Damascus, the Jews made a conspiracy to put 
Saul to death : and once more he was rescued by the anxiety of the 
brethren. * 

Reluctantly, and not without a direct intimation from on high, he 
retired from the work of preaching the Gospel in Jerusalem. As he 
was i)raying one day in the Temple, it came to pass that he fell into 
a trance,^ and in his ecsta.sy ho saw Jesus, wlio spoke to him, and 
said, ‘ Make haste and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem ; for they 
will not receive tliy testimony conccjrning me.’ He hesitated to 
obey the command, his desire to do God’s will leading him to 
struggle against the hindrances of God’s providence — and the 
memory of Stei>hen, which haunted him even in his trance, fiumish- 
ing him with an argument.^ But the command was more peremp- 
tory than before : ‘ Depart ; for I will send thee far hence unto the 
Gentiles.’ The scene of his apostolic victories was not to be 
Jerusalem. For the third time it was declared to him that the 
field of his labours was among the Gentiles. This secret i*evelation 
to his soul conspired with the outward difficulties of his situation. 
The care of God gave the highest sanction to the anxiety of the 


brought him to tho Apostles . . . and 
he ^vas >vith them coming in and going 
out at Jerusalem.* (Acts ix. CG-2H.) 
‘After three years I went up to Jeru- 
salem to see iVter, and abode y[ith him 
fifteen days. Hut otlier of the Ajwstles 
saw I none, save James the Lord's 
brother.’ (Gal. i. 18, 19.) 

* Acta ix.,29, 80. 

• See Acte xxii. 17-21. Though 
Schrader ia sometimes laboriously un- 


sucoessful in explaining the miraculous, 
yet we need not entirely disregard %vhat 
he says concerning the oppression of 
spirit, under the sense of being mis- 
truste<i and opposed, with which Saul 
came tapray in the Temple. And we 
may compare the preparation for St. 
Peter’s vision, before the conversion of 
Cornelius. 

3 Compare the similar expostulations 
of Ananias, ix. 13, and of Peter, x. IL 
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brethren. And he suft'ercd himself to bo withdrawn fit>m the 
Ho^ City. 

They brought him down to Cmsarea by the sea, * and from Ciosarea 
they sent him to Tarsus. '^ His own expression in tlie Epistle to tlie 
Galatians (i. 21) is that he went ‘ into tlie regions of Syria and 
Cilicia.^ From this it has been inferred that he went lirst^fixim 
Ctesarea to Antioch, and then from Antioch to Tarsus. And such 
a course would have been iierfectly natural ; for the communication 
of the city of Ciesar and the Herods with the metropt)lis of Syj’ia, 
either by sea and the harbour of Seleucia, or by the great c*)ast- road 
through Tyi’e and Sidon, was easy and fre<pient. Jhit tiie suppo- 
sition is unnecessaiy. In consecpience of the range t)f Mount Taurus 
(p. 17), Cilicia has a greater geographical aflinity with ^yria than 
with Asia* Minor. Hence it has existed in freijiient political combi- 
nation with it from the time of the old Peisian satrapies to the 
modern pachalics of the Sultan : and ^ and (^iliciad appears in 

history almost as a gcjiieric geognndiical term, the more important 
district being mentioned lirst.’ ^htliin the limits of this region 
SauFs activities were now exercised in studying .and in teacliing at 
Tarsus, — or in foumling those Churches ‘ which were afterwards 
greeted in the Apostolic letter from Jerusalem, as the brethren ‘in 
Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia,’ and which Paul himself continued 
after his seiiaration from Barn.ab.as, travelling througli ‘ Syria and 
Cilicia.’ 

Whatever might be the extent of his journeys within these limits, 
we know at least that he was at Tarsus. Once mr)re we lind him in 
the home of his childhood. It is the last time we iire distinctly told 
that he w.as there. Now at least, if not before, we maybe sure that 
he would come into .active intercourse a\ ith the Heathen philosophers 
of the ijl.ace."’ In his last residence at Taisus, a few years before. 


* (Jlslijiuseii is certainly mistaken 
in supposing that ('je^area IMiilippi is 
meant Whenever * ("iesarea’ is s|»ok<-n 
of absolutely, it always means Ca-area 
StraUmis. And even if it is fus->iimcd 
that Saul travelled by land thnmgli 
Syria to Tarsus, this would nut have 
been the natural course. It is true 
enough that thi.s Oesarea is nearer the 
Syrian frontier than the otlicr ; but tin* 
physical characler of tin* country is 
such tliat the Apostle would naturally 
go by the other t 'ivsarea, unless indeed 
he travelled hy Damascus to Antioch, 
Avhich is highly tmprohable. 

Acts ix. .'iO, 

^ This is well illnstr.ate^l by the In^pc- 
less feeling of thctircek soldiers in the 
; Anabasis, when Cyrusliad drawn them 
into Cilici.a ; by various passages in the 
history of the Selcucids; by the ar- 
r^gements of the Unmans with An- 
tio^u.s: by the division <»f provinces 
in the l.,at^^ Kmpirc; ami by tlie course 
of the Mahonimeilaii conquests. 


•* Acts XV. ‘2d, 41. When we, find 
(he existence of ( 'ilician ( 'lmr«-hes meii- 
tione<l, the obvious inference is that St. 
Paul founded them during this period 
•* The pai>‘'age in StraUs referred tt» 
.above, Chap. I. p. 15, is so important that 
>ve give a free translation of it here. 
‘The men of this place are. so xealoiis 
in the study of phiIo.s<iphy .and tlie 
whole circle of edmaiiiou, that they 
surpass laith Athens and Alexandria, 
and every jdace that < <»uM l>e men- 
tioned, >^her(! s<*1u>o1k of philosophers 
are found. And I he <liner< nce amonnls 
to thi-'. Here, fhow‘ who are fmnl of 
learning aie .all natives, and strangers 
do not willingly reside lane: and tln-y 
themM^lves do not remain, but finiMh 
their fsluejition al>roa<l, ami gladly take 
up they- reHideneo elH<‘vvhere, ami few 
return. Wherca.s, in the other cities 
which I have Just mentioned, except 
Alex.andria, the cxnitrary takes placa* : 
tor many come to them and live Uier<* 
willingly; but you will few of the 
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he was ft Jew, and not only a Jew but a Pharisee, and he looked on 
the Gentiles around him as outcasts from the favour of God. 
he was a Christian, and not only a Christian, but conscious of his 
mission as the Apostle of the Gentiles. Therefore he would surely 
meet the philosophers, and prepare to argue with them on their 
own ^ound, as afterwards in the ‘ market ’ at Athens with ‘ the 
Epicureans and the Stoics. Many Stoics of Tarsus were men of 
celebrity in the Roman Empire. Atheiiodorus, the tutor of Au- 
gustus, has already been mentioned.^ He was probably by this time 
deceased^ and receiving those divine honours, which, as Lucian 
informs u8, were paid to him after his death. The tutor of Tiberius 
also was a Tarsiaii and a Stoic. His name was Nestor. He was 
probably aT; this time alive : for he lingered to the age of ninety-two, 
and, in all likelihood, survived his wicked pupil, whose death we 
have recently noticed. Now among these eminent sages and instruc- 
tors of Heathen Emperors was one whose teaching was destined to 
survive, when the Stoic j)hilos<^phy should ha^e perished, and whose 
words still instruct the rulers o^ every civilised nation. How far 
Saul’s arguments had any success in this quarter we cannot even 
guess ; and we must not anticipate the conversion of Cornelius. At 
least, he was preparing for the future. Tn the Synagogue we cannot 
believe that he was silent or unsuccessful. In his own family, we 
may well imagine that some of those Christian ‘ kinsmen,’^ whose 
names are handed down to us, — possibly his sister, the playmate of 
his childhood, and his sister’s son, ^ who afterwards saved his life, — 
were at this time by his exertifuis gathered into the fold of Christ. 

Here this chapter must close, while Saul is in exile from the 
earthly Jerusalem, but diligently occupied in building up the walls 
of the ‘Jerusalem which is above.’ And it was not without one 
great and important conse<pience that that short fortnight had been 
spent in Jerusalem. He was now known to Peter and to James. 
His vocation was fully ascertained and recognised by the heads of 
the Judican Christians. It is true that he was yet ‘ unknown by 
face’ to the scattered Churches of .Judiea.^ But they honoured him 
of whom they had heard so much. And when the news came to 
them at intervals of all that he was doing for the cause of Christ, 
they praised God and said, ‘ Behold ! ho who was once our perse- 

natives either going abroad for the sake tion than that resulting from relation- 
of philos<»phy, or caring to study it at ship alone. 

home. The Alexandrians have both '* Sec Cial. i. 21-24. The form of 
characters ; for they receive many the Greek \Na)rds seems to imply a con- 
strangers, and send out of their own tinned preaching of the Gospel, the 
people not a few.’ intelligi nco of which came now and 

' Acts xvii. 17, 18. then to Judica. From what follows, 

* See p, 37. however (‘ Then fourteen years aftcr- 

^ Rom. xvi. See p. 89. , wards’), St. Paul appears to describe 

* About twenty years after this time in i. 23, 24, the effect produced by the 
(Acts xxiii. 17," 23) he ia called * a tidings not only of his lalx)urs in" Tar- 
young man,* the very word Which is sus, but of bis subsequent and more 
used of Saul himself (Acts vii. o8) at extensive labours as a missionary to 
the stoning of Stephen. It is justly the IBathen. It should be added/that 
remarked by Hemsen that the voun^ Wicseler thinks he staye<l only half a 
man’s anxiety for his uucle (xxiii. year at Tarsus. 

16-23) seems to imply a closer affec- 
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cutor is now bearing the glad tidings of that faith which ttrmerly 
he laboured to root out ; ’ ‘ and they glorified God in him.’ 



Coin of Areta«, King of Damascus,* 


* Three members of this dynasty 
come prominontlv before us in histor^^ 
The first is mentioned in the annals of 
the Maccabees. The seewid was co- 
temporary with the last of the 8eleu- 
eids. Damascus was once in his power 
(Joseph. Ant, xiii. 13, 3; War, i. 0, 2), 
and it is his submission to the Roman 
►Scauriis ivhich is represented in the 
coin. The third is that of St. Paul. 

As to the Aretas, who is mentioned 
in 2 Mace. v. 8, tlie words used there 
of the innovating high-priest Jason 
are so curiously applicable to the c.'ise 
of St. Paul, that we cannot forljcar 
quoting them. ‘In the end, there- 
fore, he had an unhappy return, heini,^ 
accused before Aretas the king of the 
Aralnans, lleeingfrom city to city, pur- 
sued of all men, hated as a forsaker of 
the laws, and being had in abomination 
a3 an open enemy of his country.’ 


A few words concerning the mean- 
ing of the word Eilmirch may fitly 
conclude this note. It projicrly de- 
nojeil the govm-iior of a dependent 
district, like Simon the high-priest 
under Syria (1 Mace. xiv. 17), or 
Herod’s son Archelaus under Itome 
(Jo.seph. Ant, xvii. 1 1, I). Ihit it was 
also used as the designatuai of a 
magistrate or consul allowed t(i Jewish 
re.sidents living undiT their own laws 
in Alexandria and other cities, (See 
Strabo, as (|Uoted by .losepiius, Ant, 
xiv. 7, 2.) Some writers (and among 
them Mr. Lewin, Life and Kphtla of 
St. vol. i. p. 7(1) think that the 
word is used in that sense ht*re. Hut 
such a magistrate would liardly have 
been called ‘tlie Kthiiarch (»f Aretas,’ 
and (as Dean Alford observes on 2 ( ’or. 
xi. 32) he would not have had th» 
power of guarding the city. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Wider Diffusion of Christianity. — Antioch. — Chronolo^^y of the Acts. — Reign 
of Caligula. — Claudius and llerod Agrijipa I. — The Year 41. — Conversion 
of the Gentiles. — St. Peter and ( ’onieliiis. — .Joppa and Caesarea. — St. Peter’s 
Vision. — Baptism of Cornelius. — Intelligence from Antioch. — Mission of 
Barnabas. — Saul with Barnabas at Antioch. — The Name ‘Christian.’ — 
Description and History of .\ntioeh. — Character of its Inhabitants. — Earth- 
rpiakes. — Famine. — Barnabas and Saul at Jerusalem. — Death of St. James 
and of Ileroil Agrijipa. — Return with Mark to Antioch. — Providential Pre- 
paration of St. Paul. — Rc'^ults (jf his Mission to Jerusalem. 

Hithekto the history of tlie*" Christian Chnrcli has been confined 
witliin Jewish limits. We have followed its jirogress beyond the 
w.alls of Jernsalem, bnt hardly yet beyond the boundaries of Pales- 
tine. If any traveller from a distant country lias been admitted 
into the community of believers, the jilace t)f his bajitism has not 
been more remote than the ‘ desert ’ of Gaza. If any ‘ aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel ’ have been admitted to the citizenship 
of the spiritual Israelites, they have been ‘ strangers ’ who dwell 
among the hills of Samaria. Hut the time is rapidly approaching 
when the knowledge of Christ must spread more rapidly, — when 
those who possess not that Book, which caused iierjilexity on the 
road to Ethiopia, will hear and adore His name, — and greater 
strangers than those who drew water from the well of Sychar will 
come nigh to the Fountain of Life. The same dispersion which 
gathered in the Samaritans, will gather in the Gentiles also. The 
‘ middle wall of partition ’ being utterly broken down, all will be 
called by the new and glorious name of ‘ Christian.’ 

And as we follow the progress of events, and find that all move- 
ments in the Church begin to have more and more reference to the 
Heathen, we observe that these movements begin to circulate more 
and more round a new centre of activity. Not Jerusalem, but 
Antioch, — not the Holy City of God’s ancient people, but the j^rofane 
city of the Greeks and Romans, — is the i>lace to which the student of 
sacred history is now directed. During the remainder of the Acts 
of the Apostles our attention is at least divided betw'een Jerusalem 
and Antioch, until at last, after following St. Paul’s many journeys, 
we come with him to Rome. For some time Constantinople must 
remain a city of the Hiture ; but we are more than once reminded of 
the greatness of Alexandria : * and th\i8 even in the life of the 
Apostle w'e find j^rophetic intimations of four of the five great centres 
of the early Catholic Church.^ 

' See Acts vi. 0 (with ii. 10), xxvii. * The allusion is to the Patriarch- 
6, xxviii. 11 ; and compare Acts xviii. ates of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, 
24, xix. V, with 1 Cor. i. 12, iii. 4-6, Rome, and Constantinople, 
and I'it. iif. 13. 
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At present we are otjcnpied with Antioch, and the point before ns 
is tftat particular moment in the Church's liistory, when it was lii-at 
called ‘Christian.’ Botli the -plac€ and the are remarkable : 

and the time^ if we are able to determine it, is worthy of our atteii> 
tion. Though we are following the course of an iudividuid bio- 
graphy, it is necessary to jmuse, on critical occasions, to look around 
^>11 what is passing in the Empire at large. And, hapi)ily, we aro 
now arrived at a point where we are able distinctly t(j see tlie path 
of the Apostle’s life intersecting tlie general history of the i)eribd. 
This, therefore, is the right jjace for a few chronologiaxl remarks. 
A few such remarks, made once for all, may justify wliat has gone 
before, and i>repare the way for subse<pient chapters. • 

Some readers may be surprised that up to this ])oint wo have 
made no attempts to ascertain or to state exact chronological details. ‘ 
But theologians are well aware of the difticulties with which such 
inquiries are attended, in the beginnings of St. Paul’s biography. 
The early chapters in flie Acts are like tlie narratives in the (hjspels. 
It is often hardly possible to learn how far the events related w'ere 
cotemporary or consecutive. We should endeavour in vain to de- 
termine the relations of time, which subsist between Paul’s retire- 
ment into Arabia and Peter’s visit to the commu ted Samaritans,'^ or 
between the journey of one Apostle from Joj>j)a to Oiesareaand the 
journey of the other from Jerusalem to Tarsus. Still less have wo 
sufheient data for iironouncing u])on the absidute chronology of the 
earliest transactions in the Church. No one can tell what particidar 
folly or crime w as engaging ( ^digula’s attention, when Paul w as first 
made a (’liristiaii at Damascus. No one can tell on what work of 
love the Christians were occiqiied when the Emperor w'as inaugu- 
rating his bridge at I’uteoli, ‘ or exhiluting his fantastic pride on the 
shores of the British Sea.^ In a work of this kind it is better to 
place the events of the Apostle’s life in the broad light c.'ist by the 
leading features of the period, than to attemi)t to illustrate them 
by the help of dates, which, after all, can be only conjectural. Tlius 
we have been ccjutent to say, that he was brjrn in the 8trf)ngest 
and most flourishing )>eriod of the reign of Augustus ; ami that he 
was converted from the religion of the I’liansees about the lime 
W’hen Caligula succeeded Tiberius. But soon after we enter on the 
reign of Claudius we encounter a coincidence which arrests f>ur 
attention. \\e must first take a rapid glance at the reign of his 
predecessor. Though the cruelty of that reign stung the .lews in 
every part of the empire, and produced an indignation which never 
subsided, one short paragraph will be enough for all that need be 
said concerning the abominable tyrant. 

In the early part of the year 37 Tiberius died, and at the close of 
the same year Nero was bom. Betwqpn the reigns of these twf> 

' S<?e above, pp. 37, 68 , 69, and 8.3. no more meaning than Nanoloon’a 

* Acts viii. and Actsix. (with (ial.i.). rolunm*at Iloulogne ; but in the next 

•* Acts ix. and Acts x. reign Ilritain was really c^m^iiiered. .See 

Where St. Pjnil afterwards landed, below. 

Acts xxviii. 1.3. ® The reader is here rc^^jiicstwl to 

* HcixmI w'as witli Caligula in this refer to pp. 2.3, 24, 37, .'J 8 , 45, 4<i, 58, 
progress. This emfKjror’s triumph had 67, an<! the notc.s. 
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emperors are those of Caligiila and Claudius. The four years during 
which Caligula sat on the throne of the world were miserable for all 
the provinces, both in the west and in the east. ^ In Gaul his insults 
were aggravated by his personal presence. In Syria his caprices 
were^felt more remotely, but not less keenly. The changes of ad- 
ministration were rapid and various. In the year 36, the two great 
actors in the crime of the crucifixK>n had disappeared from the 
public xdaces of Judiea. Pontius Pilate^ had been dismissed by 
Vitelliu^ to Rome, and Marcellus sent to govern in his stead. 
Caiaphas Jiad been dejposed by the safme secular authority, and suc- 
ceeded by Jonathan. Now, in the year 37, Vitellius was recalled 
from Syria, and Petronius came to occupy the governor’s residence 
at Antioch. Marcellus at (Jjesarea made way for Marullus : and 
Theophilus was appointed liigh-priest at Jerusalem in place of 
his brother Jonathan. Agrij^X^a, the grandson of Herod the Great, 
was brought out of the x»rison where Tiberius had confined him, 
and Caligula gave a royal crov^n*^ with the tetrarchies of two of his 
uncles, to the frivolous friend of his youth. And as this reign 
began with restless change, so it ended in cruelty and impiety. The 
emperor, in the career of his blasjdiemous arrogance, attempted to 
force the Jews to w^orshi]) him as God.^ One universal feeling of 
horror pervaded the scattered Israelites, who, tluuigh they had 
scorned the Messiah x^romised to their fathers, Avere unable to 
degrade themselves by a return to idolatry. Petronius, Avho fore- 
saw what the struggle must be, wrote letters of exx)Ostulation to his 
master : Agrix>x)a, who was then in Italy, inix^lored his patron to 
pause in what he did : an embassy was sent from Alexan- 
dria, and the venerable and learned Pliilo '* was himself commis- 
sioned to state the inexorable requirements of the Jewish religion. 
Kvery thing ax>x'»eared to be hox>eless, when the murder of Caligula, 
on the 24th of January, in the year 41, gave a sudden relief to the 
X>er8ecuted x)eox>l^^- 

With the accession of Claudius (a.T). 41) the Holy Land had a 
king once more. Judiea Avas added to the tetrarchies of Philix> and 
Antipas, and Herod x\grix>i>a I. ruled oA^er the Avide territory which 
had been governed by his grandfather. With the alleviation of the 
distress of the Jews, x>rox)ortionate sutfering came upon the Chris- 
tians. The ‘ rest ’ which, in the distractions of Caligula’s reign, the 

* The best portraits of this ein- * It appears from '^Dio (^assius and 

peror are on the large copper imperial Suetonius that this was x>tu‘t of a ge- 
coius. ^ neral system for extendiiiir the worsliip 

* He did not arrive at Rome till of himself through the empire. 

after the deatli of Tiberius. Like his * See aboA’e, pp. 8, 30, and 63. 
predecessor, he had governed Juda*a Philo's account of this embassy is, next 
during ton or eleven years, the emperor after Josephus, the moat important 
having a great dislike to fivquent writing of the period for throwing light 
changes in the x>rovinces. on the condition of the Jews in Ca- 

^ Tiberius had imprisoned him, be- ligula’s reign. The Jewish envoys had 
cause of a conversation oA’orheard by their interview with the emperor at 
a slave, when C'aligula and llertnl Puteoli, in the autumn of the same 
Agrippa were together in a carriage, venr (40 .\.i>.) in which be had made 
Agripxia was much at Rome both at bis pregress through Gaul to the shore 
the beginning and end of Caligula*s of the ocean, 
reign. See p. 23, n. 8. 
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Churches had enjoyed ‘throughout all Judea, and Galilee, and 
SamSria,’ was now at an end. ‘About this time Herod the king 
stretched foiiih his hands to vex certain of the Church.^ He slew 
one Apostle, and ‘because he saw it pleased the Jews,’ he pro- 
ceeded to imprison another. But he was not long spared to seek 
popularity among the Jews, or to murder and oppress the ( Jiristfans. 
In the year 44 he perished by that sudden and dreadful death 
which is recorded in detail by Josephus and St. Luke.* Inclose 
coincidence with this event we have the mention of a ceiiaiu Journfjy 
of St. Paul to Jerusalem. Heg-e, then, we have one of those lines 
of intersection between the sacred history find the general history 
of the world, on which the attention of intelligent Ohristbins ought 
to be fixed. This year, 44 a.i>., and another year, the year 00 a.i>. 
(in which frelix ceased to be governor of .1 mhea, and, leaving St. 
Paul bound at Ciesarea, was succeeded by Festus), are the two chro- 
nological 2 )ivots of the aj^ostolic history. ' By help of them we find 
its exact jjlace in the ^ider history i^f the world. Between those 
two limits the greater ]>art of what we are told of St. Paul is 
situated and included. 

Using the year 44 as a starting-x^oint for the future, we gain a 
new light for tracing the Ai)ostle’s ste 2 )s. It is evident that we 
have only to ascertain the successive intervals of his life, in order 
to sec him at every jioint, in his connection with tlie transactions of 
the Emj^ire. We shall observe this (jften as we proceed. At lu'eseut 
it is more irniwrtant to remark that tlie same date thnnvs some 
light on that earlier imrt of the Ai)ostle’s path which is confessedly 
obscure. Reckoning backwards, we remeniber that ‘three years’ 
intervened between his conversion find return to Jerusalem.® 
Those who assign the former event to Jh or 40, and those who fix 
on 37 or some earlier year, difi'er as to the length of time ho silent 
at Tarsus, or in ‘ Syria and Chlicia.’'* All that we can say with cer- 
tainty is, that St. Paul was converted nuire than three years before 
the year 44.^ 


* Ant. xix. 8. Acts xii. The proof 
that his death took place in 4 i may be 
Been in Anger and Wicsoler ; ami, 
indeed, it i.s hardly doubted by any. A 
coincident and c</rroU>rative proof of 
the time of St. I'anl’s journey to .Tern- 
siilem, is atfordetf by the mention of 
the Famine^ which is doubtless that 
recorded by Josephus (see la*l<iw, p. 
104). Anger has shown that this 
famine miLst be assigned to the interval 
l>etween 44 ami 47 ; and Wie.seler has 
lixe<l it more closely to the year Ao. See 
the ('hronological Table at tin* end of 
the work. 

* It ought to be stated that the 
latter date cannot l>e established by 
the same exact proof as the former: 
but, as a -political fact ^ it must always 
be a eanlinal point of reference in any 
Bystem of 8cnptare chronology. An^r 
and Wieseler, by a careful Induction 


of particulars, have made it highly 
probablo that Festus succeeded Felix 
in the year 00. More will be said on 
this subject when "we coir.e to Acts 
xxiv. 27. 

•** Gal. i. 18. 

^ Acts ix. .*10 ; Gnl. i. 21. WIcfKder, 
with S'hrader, thinks that lie staye<l 
at Tarsus only half a year or a year ; 
Anger, that he was there two years, 
iH'tween 41 and A'^ llemsen, that he 
spent there the, years 40, 41, and 42. 
Among the English writers. Up. Pear- 
son imilgines that great part of the 
interval after .*30 was paH.s4sl in Syria ; 
llurbjn, >^10 places the conversion very 
early, is forced to allow nine or ten 
years f(*r the time spent in Syria and 
Cilicia. 

* Wieseder places the Conversion in 
the year or 40, 
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The date thus important for all students of Bible chronolo^ is 
worthy of special regard by the Christians of Britain. For in that 
year the Emperor Claudius returned from the shores of this island 
to the metropolis of his empire. He came here in command of a 
milii^ry expedition, to complete the work which the landing of Cmsar, 
a century before, had begun, or at least predicted. ^ When Claudius 
was in Britain, its inhabitants were not Christian. They could 
hardly in any sense be said to have been civilised. He came, as he 
thought, to add a barbarous province to his already gigantic empire ; 
but he really came to prepare the wity for the silent progress of the 
Christian Church. His troops were the instruments of bringing 
among ouf barbarous ancestors those charities which were just then 
beginning to display themselves in Antioch and Jerusalem. A 
‘ new ifiame ’ was faintly rising on the Syrian shore, which was des- 
tined to spread like the cloud seen by the Prophet’s servant from 
the brow of Mount Carmel. A better civilisation, a better citizen- 
shix>, than that of the Roman ’Enipire, was preparing for us and for 
many. One Ajiostle at Tarsus was waiting for his call to proclaim 
the Gospel of Christ to the (Gentiles. Anotlier Apostle at Joppa 
was receiving a divine intimation that ‘ God is no respecter of 
persons, but that in every nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness, is acceiited with Him.’^ 

If we could ascertain the exact chronological arrangement of these 
passages of Ai>ostolical history, great light W(juld be thrown on the 
circumstantial details of the admission of Gentiles to the Church, 
and on the growth of the Church’s conviction on this momentous 
subject. We should then be able to form some idea of the meaning 
and results of the fortnight spent by Paul and Peter together at 
Jerusalem (p. 8(i). But it is not permitted to us to know the 
manner and degree in which the different Apostles were illuminated. 
We have not been informed whether Paul vyhy felt the difficulty of 
Peter, — whether he knew from the first the full significance of his 
call, — whether he learnt the truth by visions, or by the gradual 
workings of his mind under the teaching of the Holy SpiritJ All 
we can confidently assert is, that he did not learn from St. Peter 
the mystery ‘ which in other ages was not made known unto the 
sons of men, as it was now revealed unto God’s holy Apostles by 
the Spirit ; that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the same 
body, and partakers of His promise in Christ by thee Gospel.’^ 

If St. Pa\il was converted in or 40, and if the above-mentioned 
rest of the Churches was in the last years of Caligula (a.d. 39-41), 
and if this rest was the occasion of that journey to Lyddaand Joppa 
which ultimately brought St. Peter to Ciesarea, then it is evident 
that St. Paul was at Damascus or in Arabia when Cornelius was 

' It may be gathered from l^io Cas- communicated to St. Paul, eWdentlv 
sius, that the Emperor left Uome in opens a wide field for speculation. It 
July 43, and returned in* January' is Well treated hv Dr. David.son (/n#ro</. 
46. vol. ii. pp. 76-80), who believes that 

* See Acts xi. 2'2-24,and 27-30. the full disclosures of the Gospel were 

3 Acts X. 34, 35. made to him in Arabia. 

* The question touched on here, viz. * Eph. iii. 4-G. Col. i. 26, 27. 
t^hen the complete truth of Chriat was 
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baptized.^ Paul was suuiiuoiied to evangelise the Heathen, and 
Pete? began the work, almost simultaneously. The great transaction 
of admitting the Gentiles to the Church was already accomplished 
when the two Aj^ostles met at Jerusalem. St. Paul would thus 
learn that the door had been opened for him by the hand of another ; 
and when he went to Tarsus, the later agreement * might then ifave 
been partially adopted, that ho should ' go to the Heathen,’ while 
Peter remained as the Apostle of ‘ the Circumcisicm.’ 

If we arc to bring down the conversion of Cornelius nearer to tfte 
year 44, and to place it in thatinterval of time which St. Pjiul sj)ent 
at Tai*sus,^ then it is natural to suppose that Ids conversations pre- 
pared Peter’s mind for the change which was at hand, ;uid sowed 
the seeds of that revolution of opiidon, of which the vision at Joppa 
was the crisis and conqdetion. Paul might learn from l\4er (jus 
jiossibly also from Pariiabas) many of the details of our blessed 
Saviour’s life. And Peter, meanwhile, might gather from l*aul 
some of those higher views concerMing the Gospel which prepared 
him for the miracles which he afterwards saw in the household of 
the Roman centurion. W hatever might be the obscurity of St. 
Paul’s early knowledge, whether it was revealed to him or not that 
the Gentile converts w(»uld be called to overleaj) the ceremonies of 
Judaism on their entrance into tlu^dnirch of Christ, — he c»>uld not 
fail to have a clear undei'standing that his own work was to He 
among the Gentiles. This had been announced to him at his first 
conversion (Acts xxvi. 17, 18), in tlie words of Ananias (Acts ix. 
15) : and in the vision preceding his retirem(*nt to Tarsus (Acts 
xxii. 21), the words which commJimU'd 1dm to go were, ^ Depart, 
for J will send thee far hence to the (ientiles. ’ 

In considering, then, the conversion of Cornelius to have happened 
after this journey from Jerusalem to Tjirsus, and before the mission 
of Barnabas to Antioch, we are adojding the ojjiidon most in accord- 
ance with the independent standing ] loint occu])ied by St. Paul. 
And this, moreover, is the view which harmonises best witli the 
narrative of Scrijiture, where the <tnirr ought to be reverently re- 
garded as well as the trards. Jn the order of Scrijdure narration, 
if it cannot be ])roved that tlnj ]»reaching of Peter at Ciesarea was 
chronologically earlier than the ju’eaching of Paul at Antioch, it is 
at least brought bebjre ns theologically, as the beginidng of the 
Gospel made known to the Heathen. hen an im]>ortant change 
is at hand, God usually causes a silent jirejiaration in the minds of 
men, and some great fact occurs, wldcli may be taken its a type and 
symbol of the general movement. 8uch a fact was the conversion 
of Cornelius, and so wq must ctmsider it. 

The whole transivction is related and reiterated with so much 
minuteness,'* thivt, if we w ere writing a history of the tJJhurch, wo 
should be required to dwell uj>on it at length. But here we have 
only to do with it as the point of union be^J/ween Jetvs and Gentiles, 

* Thw is Wicscler’fi view ; but his ar- * (»al. ii. 0. 
guments are not conclusive. Hy some ^ On the duration of this interval, 
(a« by Schradei^ it is hastily taken aljovc, p. 93, n. 4. 
for granted that Sr. Paul preached the * S<*e the whole narrative, Acta x. 1 
Goapel to Gentiles at Damascus. -xi. 19. 
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and as the bright starting-point of St. Paul’s career. A few words 
may be allowed, which are suggested by this view of the transaction 
as a typical fact in the progress of God’s dispensations. The two 
men to whom the revelations were made, and even the places where 
the Divine interferences occurred, were characteristic of the event. 
CorAelius was in Ctesarea and St. Peter in Joppa; — the Roman 
soldier in the modem city, which was built and named in the Em- 
peror’s honour, — the Jewish Ai)ostle in the ancient sea-port which 
associates its name with the early passages of Hebrew history, — 
with th^ voyage of Jonah, tlie buildwig of the Temple, the wars of 
the Maccabees.* All tlie splendour of Cfesarea, its buildings and 
its ships, .and the TemiDle of Rome and the Emperor, which the 
sailors saw far out at sea,'^ all has long since vanished. Herod’s 
magnilicent city is a wreck on the shore, A few ruins are all that 
remain of the harbour. Joppa lingers on, like the Jewish people, 
dejected but not destroyed. Cjesarea lias perislied, like the Roman 
Empire which called it into efcistence. * 

And no men could well be more contrasted with each other than 
those two men, in whom the Heathen and Jewish worlds met and 
were reconciled. We know what Peter was — a Galihean fisherman, 
brought vip in the rudest district of an obscure province, with no 
learning but such as he might have gathered in the synagogue of 
his native town. All his early days he had dragged his nets in the 
lake of Geniiesareth. And now he was at Jo]>pa, lodging in the 
house of Simon the Tanner, the Apostle of a religion that was to 
change the world. G)inelius was an oHicci* in the Roman army. 
No name was more lionoiirable at Rome than that of the Conieliun 
Home. It was the name borne by the Scipios, and by Sulla, and 
the mother of the Gracchi. In the Roman army, as in the army of 
modem Austria, the soldiers were drawn from different countries 
and spoke different languages. Along tlie coast of which we are 
speaking, many of them were recruited from Syria find Judfea.^ 
Rut the corps to which Ch>rnelius belonged seems to have been a 
cohort of Italians separate from the legionary soldiers, and hence 
called the ‘Italian cohort.’ He wati no doubt a true-born Italian. 
Educated in Rome, or some provincial town, he had entered upon 
a soldier’s life, dreaming jierhapsof military glory, but dreaming as 
little of that better gh>ry which now surrounds the Cornelian name, 
— as Peter dreamt at the lake of Geniiesareth of becoming the chosen 
comi^aiiion of the Messiah of Israel, and of throwing open the doors 
of the Catholic Church to the dwelleis in Asia and Africa, to the 
barbarians on the remote and unvisited shores of Europe, and to 
the undiscovered countries of the West. 

Rut to return to our }>roper narrative WTien intelligence came 

* Jonah i. 3 ; 2 Chr. ii. !(». Josh. 17, I.^ 

xix. 40; Ezra iii. 7, and various pas- •* Not a cohort of the * I,egio Ita- 

sages in the Apocrypha, 1 Ej^d, v. ; /#></,* and which was rai.sed by Nero. 

1 Macc. X. 75, xiv. 5 ; 2 Macc. xii. 3, Sec above, p. 23, n. 5. Possibly the 

<!tc. corps of Cornelius might be certain 

* A full account of Cicsarea will be * Italian volunteei^* mentioneil in an 

f iven when we come to the period of inscription as serving in Syria. Aker- 
t. Paul’s imprisonment there. mann’s Numismatic 111. of the New 

* Joseph. Ant. xiv. 15, 10 ; IfTir, i. Test. p. 34. 
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to Jerusalem that Peter had broken through the restraints of the 
Je with Law, and had even ‘ eaten’ at the table of the Gentiles,* 
there was general surprise and displeasure among ‘ those of the 
circumcision. ’ But when he explained to them all the transiietion, 
they approved his conduct, and i^raised God for His mercy t<>*tho 
Heathen.^ And soon news came from a greater distance, w'hich 
showed that the same unexixjcted change was operating more 
widely. Wo have seen that the persecution, in which Stephen wys 
killed, resulted in a general dispersion of the Christians, -^liere- 
ever they went, they spoke to H-lieir Jewish brethren of their faith 
that the promises had been fultilled in the life and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. This dispersion and ])reaching of the Gftspel ex- 
tended evQti to the island of Cyprus, and along the Plnenician 
coast as far as Antioch. For some time the glad tidings were madci 
known only to the scattered chddren of Isratd.^^ Ibit at length 
some of the Hcllenistic^Jews, natives of Cyprus and C^yrene, s]>oke 
to the Greeks^ themselves at Anti</c}f, and tlie Divine Spirit gave 
such power to the Word, tliat a vast number ‘ believed and turned 
to the Lord.’ The news wjis not long in travelling to .leinisalem. 
Perhaps some message was sent in haste to the Apostles of the 
Church. The Jewish Christians in Antioch might be i)erplexed 
how to deal with their new Gentile converts : and it is not unna- 
tural to suppose that the presence of Barnabas might bo anxiously 
desired by the fellow missionaries of his native island. 

We ought to observe tlie lionoumble ]>]ace wliich tlie island of 
Cyprus was jicrmitted to occuj)y in the fii'st work of ( •hristianity. 
We shall soon trace the footste]>s of the Ajjosth^ of the Hiiathen in 
the beginning of his travels ovm’ the length of this island ; and see 
here the first earthly potentate converte<l, tand linking his name for 
ever with tliat of St. Paul. * Now, while Saul is yet at Tarsus, men 
of Cyprus are made the instruments of awakening the Gentiles ; 
one of them might be that ‘ Mnason of t’yin’us,’ who afterwards 
{then ‘a disciple of old standing’) w'as his host at Jerusalem ; and 
Joses the Levite of Cyprus,' whom the Ai)ostles had long ago called 
‘ the Son of Consolation,’ and wdio had removed all the j>rojudico 
which looked suspiciously on Said’s conveision,” is the first tcjicher 
sent by the Mother-Church to the new' disciples at Antioch. ‘ He 
was a good man, and full of the Holy (thost and of faith.’ He 

* Acts xi. 3. x. ‘tH. No Riicli events at Antioch took plnco first, 

freedom of intercourse t(K)k place in his OtluTs believt; that tlio.so wli(» spoke to 

<»W'n reception of hts tlcntilc guests, tlie (ircs-ks at Aiiti<K h had previously 

X. 23. heard of the conversion iff (’ornclins. 

* Acts xi. 18. There seems no fdijei tion to supfK)‘»ing 

^ See xi. 19, 20 . the two eases nearly simnllanefjus, 

* Acts xi. 20 . We are strongly of that of > (’oriielius l>eing the great 
opinion tliat the correct reading liere typical transaction on which our at- 
is not ‘Grecians’ (A.V.), but (Jreeks, tention is is* tixed. 

probably in the sense of proselytes of •'* Acts 'Xiii. 0-9. 
the tiate. Thus they were in the same ® Acts xxi. 10. 

position as Corncltus. It has been ^ Acts iv. 30. Sc^*, however, the next 

doubted which case was prior in point note but one. 
of time. Some are of opinion that the ** Acts ix. 27. 

H 
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rejoiced when he saw what God’s grace was doing ; he exhorted ^ 
all to cling fast to the Saviour whom they had found ; afid he 
laboured himself with abundant success. But feeling the greatness 
of the work, and remembering the zeal and strong character of his 
fri^d, whose vocation to this particular task of instructing the 
Heathen was doubtless well known to him, ‘ he departed to Tarsus 
to seek Saul.’ ^ 

Whatever length of time had elapsed since Saul came from 
tferusajem to Tarsus, and however that time had been employed by 
him, — \^hether he had already founded any of those churches in his 
native Cilicia, which we road of soon after (Acts xv. 41), — whether 
(as is highly probable) lie had there undergone any of those mani- 
fold labours and sufferings recorded by himself (2 Qor. xi.) but 
omitted by St. Luke, — whether by active intercourse with the Gen- 
tiles, by study of their literature, by travelling, by discoursing 
with the philosophers, he had been making himself acq\iain ted with 
their oiiinions and their prejudices, and so preparing his mind for 
the work that was before him, — or whether he had been waiting in 
silence for the call of God’s i)rovidence, praying for guidance from 
above, reflecting on the condition of the Gentiles, and gazing more 
and more closely on the plan of the world’s redemption, — however 
this may be, it must have been an eventful day when Barnabas, 
having come across the sea from Seleucia, or round by the defiles 
of Mount Amanus, suddenly appeared in the streets of Tarsus. 
The last time the two friends had met was in Jernsalein. All that 
they then hoped, and probably more than they then thought possible, 
had occurred. ‘ God had granted to the Gentiles repentance unto 
life ’ (xi. 18). Barnabas had ‘ seen the grace of God ’ (xi. 23) with 
his own eyes at Antioch ; and under his own teaching ‘ a great 
multitude ’.(xi. 24) had been ‘ added to the Lord.’ But he needed 
assistance. Fie needed the i)resence of one whose wisdom was 
higher than his own, whose zeal was an example to all, and whose 
peculiar mission had been miraculously declared. Saul recognised 
the voice of God in the words of Barnabas : and the two friends 
travelled in all hastd to the Syrian metropolis. 

There they continued ‘ a whole year,’ actively prosecuting the 
sacred work, teaching and confirming those who joined themselves 
to the assemblies * of the ever-increasing Church. As new converts, 
in vast numbers, came in from the ranks of the Geivjbiles, the Church 
began to lose its ancient appearance of a Jewish sect,*"^ and to stand 
out in relief, as a great self-existing community, in the face both of 
Jews and Gentiles. Hitherto it had been possible, and even na- 
tural, that the Christians should be considered, by the Jews them- 
selves, and by the Heathen whoso notice they attracted, as only 
one among the many tluiological parties, which prevailed in Jeru- 
salem and in the Dispersion. But when Gentiles began to listen 
to what was preached q>ncerning Christ, — when they were united 
os brethren on equal terms, and admitted to baptism without the 

* Acts XI. 23. The ‘ Son of C’onsola- ‘ Son of Prophecy.* See xiii. 1, 
tion,* of IV. 36, ought rather to be * See Acts xi. '26. 

translated ‘Son of Exhortation’ or * See above, pp. 26 and 63* ^ 
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necessity of previous circumcision, — when the Mosaic featiU^s of 
this society were lost in the wider character of the New Covenant, — 
then it became evident that these men were something more than 
the Pharisees or Saddiicees, the Essenes ' or Herodians, or any sect 
or party among the Jews. Thus a new term in the vocabulary of 
the human race came into existence at Antioch about the year^44. 
Thus Jews and Gentiles, who, under the teaching of 8t. Paul, 
believed that Jesus of Nazareth was the Saviour of tlie world, 

‘ were first called Christians.* 

It is not likely that they received this name fr<un the Jow%. Tlie 
* Children of Abraham ’ employed a term much im^re e?ipressivo 
of hatred and contempt. They called them ‘ the sect of the Naza- 
renes.’ ^ These disciples of Jesus traced their origin to Nazareth 
in Galilee ^ and it was a proverb, that nothing good could come 
from Nazareth.'^ Besides this, there was a further reasf)ii why the 
Jews would not have called the discii)les of Jesus by the name of 
‘Christians.’ The wc^ji'd ‘Christ’ has the same meaning with 
‘ Messiah ; ’ and the Jews, however 'blinded and ]>rejudiced on this 
subject, would never have used so sacred a word to point an ex- 
pression of mockery and derision ; and they could not have used it 
in grave and serious earnest to designate those wh<an they held to 
be the followers of a false Messiah, a fictitious Christ. Nor is it 
likely that the ‘ Christians ’ gave this name to themselves. In the 
Acts of the Apostles, and in their own letters, we find them 
designating themselves as ‘ brethren,’ ‘ disci])les,’ ‘ believers,’ 
‘saints.’ ^ Only in two places do we fiml tlie term ‘ C’hristians ; ’ 
and in both instances it is imjJied to be a term used by those who 
are without. There is little doubt that the name originated with 
the Gentiles, who began now lo see that this new sect was so far 
distinct from the Jews, that they might naturally receive a new 
designation. And the form of the word imi)lie8 that it came from 
the Romans,^ not from the Greeks. The word ‘ Christ’ was oft^n 
in the conversation of the believers, as we know it to have been 
constantly in their letters. ‘ Chri.st ’ was the title of Him, whom 
they avowed as their leader ami their chief. They confessed that 
this Christ had been crucified ; but they {issurted tliat He wiis risen 
from the dead, and that He guided tliem l)y His invisible power. 
Thus ‘ Christian ’ was the name which naturally found its phvce in 
the reproachful language of their enemies.” In the first instance, 


* See alK>vc, p. 20. 

* Matt. iii. 0 : Luke hi. 8: John riii. 
30. 

® Acts xxiv. 5. 

* John i. 4t». See John vii. 41, 62; 
buke xiii. 2, &c. 

* Acts XV. 23, lx. 20, v. 14, ix. 32 ; 
Rom. XV. 25 ; Col. i. 2, Ac. 

® Acta xxvi. 28, anh I Pet. iv. 16. 

^ So we read, in the (’ivil Wars, 
of * Mariana’ and ‘Pompeian^,’ f<»r the 
partizana of Marius and I’ompcy ; and, 
under the Empire, of ‘Othoniana’ and 
* for the partizana of Otho 


and Vitclliiia. The word ‘ ncro<iiana ’ 
(Malt, x.xii. 10; Mark iii. 0, xii. 13) 
is formed exactly in thfj aame way. 

It is a Latin derivative from the 
(ins*k term ff»r the MeNsiah of the 
Jew*a. It is connected with the office, 
not the name, of our Saviour; whhdi 
harmonises with the important fact, 
that in the ICpiatlea lie is uaually 
calleil not ‘Jesus’ but M'hrist.’ The 
\vor<l 'Jesuit' (which, hy the way, la 
rather <itrc*ek than Latin) <lid not come 
into the vocabulary of the .Church till 
after the lapse of 1,600 years. It ia 
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we have every reason to believe that it was a term of ridicule and 
derision.^ And it is remarkable that the people of Antioch were 
notorious for inventing names of derision, and for turning their 
wit into the channels of ridicule.^ In every way there is something 
very significant in the place where we first received the name we 
beat. Not in Jerusalem, the city of the Old Covenant, the city of 
the people who were chosen to the exclusion of all others, but in a 
Heathen city, the Eastern centre of Greek fashion and Roman 
luxury : and not till it was shown that the Now Covenant was in- 
clusive ^f all others ; then and there we were first called Christians, 
and the *Church received from the world its true and honourable 
name. 

In narfating the journeys of St. Paul, it will now be our duty to 
speak of Antioch, not Jerusalem, as his point of departure and 
return. Let us look, more closely than has hitherto been neces- 
6ary, at its character, its history, and its ai^pearance. The i^osition 
which it occupied near the abrupt angle formed by the coasts of 
Hyria and Asia Minor, and iii the opening where tlie Orontes passes 
between the ranges of Lebanon and Taurus, has already been 
noticed.^ And we have mentioned the numerous colony of Jews 
which Seleucus introduced into his capital, and raised to an ecpiality 
of civil rights with the Greeks.*^ 'Phere was everything in the 
8ituati<m and circumstances of tliis city, to make it a place of con- 
course for all classes and kinds of people. Ly its harbo\ir of Seleu- 
cia it was in communication with all the trade of the Mediterranean ; 
and, through the open country beliind the Lebanon, it was con- 
veniently approached by tlie caravans from Mesopotamia and 
Arabia. It united the inland advantages of Alep])o with the mari- 
time opportunities of Smyrna. It was almost an oriental Rome, in 
which all the forms of the civilised life of the Empire found some 
representative. Through the first two centuries of the Christian 
era, it was what Constantinople became afterwards, ‘ the Gate of 
the Eiist.’ And, indeed, the glory of the city of Ignatius was only 
gi'adually eclipsed by that of the city of Chrysostom. That great 
preacher and commentator himself, who knew them both by fami- 
liar residence, always speaks of Antioch wdth peculiar reverence,^ 
as the patriarchal city of the Christian name. 

There is something curiously prophetic in the stories which are 
told of the first founding of‘ this city. Like Romulus on the 
Palatine, Seleucus is said to have w atched the flight of birds from 

not a little reinarkalilc that the word out of the city by their insults, and 
‘Jesuit* is a proverbial term of re- sailed away (like St. Paul) from Se- 
proach, even in Koman Patholie eoun- leucia to ('vprus, where he visited 
tries; while the word ‘C hristian’ is PaphoM. See Chap. X. 
used so proverbially for all that is P. Hi. 

good, that it has been applied to be- •» P. 14 . 

nevolont actions in which Jews have In his homilies on St. Matthew 

participated. he tells the people of Antioch, that 

It IS needless to reinarit that it though they boasted of their city’s 
soon became a title of glory. Julian pre-eminence in having first enjoyed 
tried to suwtitytc the term ‘ Galilean * the Christian name, they w'erc willing 
for ‘ ChrisUaii.* enough to be surpassed in Christian 

Apollonius of Tyana was driven virtue by more homely cities. 
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the summit of Mount Casius. An eagle took a fragment df the 
flesh «j|f his sacrifice, and carried it to a point on the seivshoro, a 
little to the north of the mouth of the Orontes. There lie founded 
a city, and called it after his own name, l^his was on the 

23rd of Axjril. Again, on the 1st of May, lie saeriflced on the hill 
Silpius ; and then rej)eated the ceremony and watched the angmries 
at the city of Antigonia, which his vanquislieil rival, Antigonns, 
had begun and left unfinished.' An eagle again decideil that this 
wiis not to be his own metropolis, and carried the flesh to the hijl 
8ili)ius, which is on the south side of the river, about tho ]>lace 
where it turns from a northef^y to a westerly direction. * Five or 
six thousand Athenians and Macedonians were ordered to convey 
the stones and timber of Antigonia down the river; unit Antioch 
w'as founded by Seleucus, and called after his father’s name.'^ 

This fable, invented perha]>s to give a mythological sanction to 
what was really an act of sagacious prudence and princely ainbiti»)n, 
is well worth remembering. Seleucus was not slow to recognise 
the wisdom of Antigonus in choosiflg*a site for his capital, which 
should place it in ready communication both with the shores of 
tlreece and with his eastern territories on the ’Pigris and Kui)hra' 
tes ; and he followed the examj)le Iv, and comj)let(.‘d his 

work with sumptuous magnificence. Fiwjirinces Inive overlived 
\\ iih so great a passion for the building of citie s ; ami this is a fea- 
ture of his character which ought not to be unnoticed in this naiTa- 
tivo. Two at least of his cities in Asia Minor have a close con- 
nection with the life of St. Paul. These are tlu; l*isidian Antioch'' 
and the Phrygian Laodicea,** one called by tlu‘ name of his father, 
the other of his m()ther. He is said to have built in all nine 
Seleucias, sixteen Antiochs, and six Laodiceas. This love of coni- 
inemorating the members of his family w.as cf)nsj)icuou8 in his 
works by the Orontes. Besides Selcucia and Antioch, he built, in 
the immediate neighbourhood, a Laodicea in honour of his mother, 
and an Apamea in lioiiour of his wife. But by far the most famous 
of these four cities wi\s the Syrian Antioch. 

We must allude to its edifices and oniaimuits only so far os they 
are due to the Greek kings of Syria and the first five Cmsars of 
Koine. ^ If we were to allow our dcscrij)tion to w ander to the times 
of Justinian or the Crusaders, though these are the times of 
Antioch’s ^eatest glory, w'e should be tresjuissing on a jieriod of 
history which defes not belong tons. Strabo, in the time of Augus- 
tus, describes the city as a Tetraj>olis, or union of four cities. J’ho 
two first w'ero erechid by Seleucus Nicator himself, in the situation 
already described, betw'een Mount Silpius and the river, on that 
wide space of level ground where a few jioor habitations still re- 
main by the banks of the Orontes. The river has grmlually changed 
its course and appearance as the city has *decayed. Once it flowed 

' Sec Acts xiii. 4. * In on# Irtrgf-r etlitions is a plan of 

^ * Some .say that Seleucus called the the ant ient Hty, adopted twi h 
city after his 3w>n. inoclifu al Ions) from the plan in tlic 

^ Acts xiii. 14, xiv. 21 ; 2 Tim. iii. 11. work menti<»iied below, ii. 102, ii.4. S<jc 

* C 0 I 088 . iv. 13, 16, 16. See liev. i. a fuller account of Autioch in Or. 
U, m. 14. Smith’s IHcL of 
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rounH an island which, like the island in the Seine,* by its thorough- 
fares and bridges, and its own noble buildings, became part of a 
magnificent whole. Ihit, in Paris, the Old City is on the island ; 
in Antioch, it was the New City, built by the second Seleucus and 
the third Antiochus. Its chief features were a ])alace, and an arcli 
lik^ that of Nax>oleon. The fourth and last part of the Tetrapolis 
was built by Antiochus Epiphanes, where Mount Silpius rises 
abriq^tly on the south. On one ot its craggy summits he placed, 
ifi the fervour of his Romanising mania, a temple dedicated to 
Juxnter Capitoliiius ; and on another, a strong citadel which 
dwindled to the Saracen Castle of the first Crusade. At the rugged 
bases of the mountain, the ground was levelled for a glorious 
street, \^iich extended for finir miles across the length of the city, 
and where sheltered crowds could walk through continuous colon- 
nades from the eastern to the western suburb.^ The vdiole was 
surrounded by a wall, which ascending to the heights and return- 
ing to the river, does not (hiviate veiy widely in its course from the 
wall of the Middle Ages, which can still be traced by the fragments 
of ruined towers. This wall is assigned by a Byzantine writer to 
Tiberius, )>ut it seems more probable that the Emperor only re- 
paired what Antiochus Epi[»hanes had built. ‘ Turning now to 
the iieriod of the Empire, we find that Antioch had memorials 
of all the great Romans who.se names have been mentioned as yet 
in this biography. When Pompey was defeated by Ciesar, the con- 
queror’s name was perpetuated in this Easlern city by an aqueduct 
and by baths, and by a basilica called C;esarium. In the reign of 
Augustus, Agrijipa ’ built in all cities of the Empire, and Herod of 
Judiea followed the example to the utmo.st r)f his power. Both 
found employment for their munificence at Antioch. A gay suburb 
rose under the patronage of the one, ami the other contributed a 
road and a portico. The reign of Tiberius was less remarkable for 
great architectural works ; but the Syrians by the Orontes had to 
thank him for many improvements and restorations in their city. 
Even the four years of his successor left behind them the aqueduct 
and the baths of Caligula. 

The character of the inhabitants is easily inferred from the influ- 
ences which presided ov^er the city’s growth. Its successive enlarge- 
ment by the SSeleucids proves that their numbers rapidly increased 
from the first. The jiopulation swelled still further, when, instead 
of the metropolis of the CB'eek kings of Syria, if became the re- 
sidence of Roman governors. The mixed multitude received new 
and important additions in the officials who were connected with 
the details of provincial administration. Luxurious Romans were 

* Julian the Apostate suggests a and 81. 

parallel between Paris and Antioch. ^ This friend of Augustus ainl Mai- 
Sec fiibbon’s 19th and ‘2.Jrd chapters. cenas must be earefullv distingui.-'hed 

* See above, p. 22, n. 2. from that grands(»n of Herod wln) ixire 

A comparison has been instituted the same name, and whose death is 

above between Paris and Antioch': one of the subjects of this chapter, 
and it is hardly iws.siljle now to F»>r the works of Heroil the (ireat at 

revise this paragraph for the press with- Antioch, see Joseph. Ant. xvi. 5,3; 
out alluding to the Uue de Hivoli. fVar, i. 21, 11. 

* See Muller, Antiq. Antioch, pp. 
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attracted by its beautiful climate. New wants continually multi- 
plied the business of its commerce. Its gardens and houses grew 
and extended on the north side of the river. Many are tlie allusions 
to Antioch, in the history of thoso times, as a i>laco of singular 
pleasure and enjoyment. Here and there, an elevating thouglit is 
associated with its name. Poets have spent their young diiya at 
Antioch,* great generals have, died there,* emperors have visited 
and admired it.^ But, for the most part, its ])opulation was a 
worthless rabble of Greeks and Orientals. The frivolous amuHe- 
ments of the theatre were the occupation of their life. Thei? passion 
for races, and the lidiculous party quarrels ^ eoniiected wfth them, 
were the patterns of those which afterwards became the disgrace of 
Byzantiiuu. The oriental element of superstition and imposture 
was not less active. The ChakUean astrologer’s found their most 
credulous disciples in Antioch.^ Jewish impostors,*’ suiiiciently 
common throughout the East, found their best oi)j)ortunilies here. 
It is probable that no f)opulations have ever been more abandoned 
than those of oriental Greek cities under the Roman Empire, and 
of these cities Antioch was the greatest and the worst.'* If we wish 
to realise the aiqrearance and reality of the comi)licated Heathenism 
of the tirst Christian century, we must endeavour to imagine the 
scene of that suburb, the famous Daphne,^ with its fountains and 
groves of bay trees, its bright buildings, its crowds of licentious 
votaries, its statue of Apollo, — where, under the climate of Syria 
and the wealthy patronage t)f Rome, all that was beautiful in 
nature and in art had created a sanctuary for a perpetual festival 
of vice. 

Thus, if any city, in the fii'st century, was worthy to be called the 
Heathen Queen and Metro])olis of the East, that city was Antioch. 
She was represented, in a famous allegorical statue, as a female 
figure, seated on a rock and emwned, with the river Orontes at her 
feet.‘* With this image, which art has made i)erpet]ial, we conclude 
ruir description. There is n<) excuse for continuing it to the age of 
Vespjisian and Titus, when .Judji*a was taken, and the Westeni Gate, 

* SeeCic.wro Archia Poeta. tlefiuxit Orontes.* 

* All renefers of Tacit u ill recoil- ( 'ompare the cases of Simon Magus 

ui^e the allusion. (See Ann. ii. 72.) (.VetH viii.h Hlymas the Sorcerer f Acta 
It is not |>ossible to write alKuit An- xiii.), niul the sons of Sceva (Acts 
tioch without 80 «ie alhisicm to tier- xix.). We shall have oc^’a^ion to return 
manieus and his noblo-ininded wife, to thi.s subject again. 

And yet they were the ])arcnt.s of " Aii’^mius hesitates between An- 
Caligula. tioch and Alexandria, ns to the rank 

•** For all that long series of emperors they occupied in endnenceand vice, 
whose names are connected with An- ** •** Gibbon’s description of Daphne 
tioch, see MUller. (ch. xxiii.) is well known. The sanc- 

* 'I’he lilue Paction and the Green tuary yas on the high ground, four 

Paction were notorious under the or five miles to the S.W. of Antioch, 
reigns of Caligula and (^'laudiiis. Both See Smith’s Uici of the Bihle. 
emperors patronised the latter. ^ For f his celebrated statue of the 

^ Chrysostom complains that even ’Avnoyfio?, or Genius of Anthxdi, 

Christians, in his day, w’ere led away .so constantly represented on coins, Wie 
by this passion for horoscojK?-*. Ju- MlUler, Antiq. Antioch. q»p. 
venal traces the superstitions of Hea- 'i’he engraving here given is from 
then Home to Antioch. * In Tiberini PistolesFs Vaticano. 
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decorated with the spoils, was called the ‘Gate of the Cherubim,’ ‘ 
— or to the Saracen age, when, after many years of Christian history 
and Christian mythology, we find the ‘Gate of St. Paul ’placed 
opposite the ‘ Gate of St. George,’ and when Duke Godfrey pitched 
his camp between the river and the city- wall. And there is reason 
to b(?lieve that eartlupiakes, the constant enemy of the people of 
Antioch, have so altered the very ajmearance of its site, that such 
description would be of little use. As the Vesuvius of Virgil or 
Plfeiy would hardly be recognised in the angry neighbour of modern 
Naples, so it is more than i>robable that the dislocated crags, which 
still rise above the Orontes, are greatly altered in form from the 
fort-crowned heights of Seleucus or Tiberius, Justinian or Tancred. 

Earthcpiakes occurred in each of the reigns of Caligula, and Clau- 
dius.^ And it is likel}^ that, when Saul and Barnabas were engaged 
in their apostolic w(jrk, parts of the city had something of that 
appearance which still makes Lisbon dreary, new and handsome 
buildings being raised in close proximity to the ruins left by the 
late calamity. It is remarkable liow often great physical calamities 
are permitted by God to follow in close succession to each other. 
That age, which, as we have seen, had been visited by earthquakes, 
was presently visited by famine. The reign of Claudius, from bad 
harvests, or other causes, was a period of general distress and 
scarcity ‘ over the whole world. Jn the fourth year of his reign, 
we are told by .Josephus that the famine was so severe, that the 
price of food became enormous, and great numbers perished.^ At 
this time it happened that Helena, the mother (jf Jzatcs, king of 
Adiabene, and a recent convert to .Tudaism, came to worship at 
.Jerusalem. Moved with comi)assion for the misery she saw’ around 
her, she sent to purchase corn from Alexandria and figs from 
Cyprus, for distributiijii among the i)oor. Izatos himself (who had 
also been converted by one w ho bore the same name-' w ith him W’ho 
baptized St. Paul) shared the charitable feelings of his mother, and 
sent large sums of money to .Jerusalem. 

While this relief came from Assyria, from Cyprus, and from 
Africa to the Jewish sulferers in Judjea, God did not suffer His 
own Christian people, probably the potu'est and certainly the 
most disregarded in that country, to perish in the general distress. 
And their relief also came from nearly the same (piarters. While 
Barnabas and Saul w’ere evangelising the Syrian capit d, and gather- 
ing in the liarv'cst, the first seeds of which had been sowui by ‘ men 
of Cyprus and C/yrene,’ certain proi)het3 came down from .Jeru- 
salem to Antioch, and one of them nauied Agabus announced that 

* The Byzantine writer Malafis says, lir'^t mentioned by Dio Cas.sius, the 
tliat Titus built a theatre at Antioch .second by Tacitus." 

where a synagogue had been. * < Auf. iii. 15, 3, xx. 2, 5, and 5, 2. 

* One earthquake, according to Ma- * This Ananias was a Jewish mer- 

lala^ occurred on the morning of March chant, who made proselytes among the 
23, in the year 37, and anotner soon women about the court of Adial>ene, 
afterwards. and thus obtained intiuence with the 

® Besides the famine in Juda»a, we king. (Joseph. Ant. xx. 2, 3.) See 
read of three others in the reign of w’hat has been said above (pp. 16, and 
Claudius ; one in CSreece, mentioned 83, n. 2) about the female proselytes 
by Eusebius two in Rome, the at Damascu.s and Iconium. 
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a time of famine wtis at hand.* ** *** The Gentile disciples felt tlmt they 
wert lx)inid by the closest link to those Jewish brethren whom 
though they had never seen they loved. ‘ For if the Gentiles had 
been made partakers of their spiritual things, their duty was also 
to minister unto them in carnal things.’^ No time was lost in pre- 
paring for the coming distress. All the members c»f the Chi^stian 
community, according to their means, ‘ determined to send relief/ 
S^aiil and Barnabas being chosen to take the contribution to the 
elders at Jerusalem. '* • 

About the time when these^messengers came to the Holy C^ity on 
their errand of love, a worse calamity than that t>f fiftnine had 
fallen ui>on the Church. One Apostle had been murdered, and 
another was in prison. There is something touching in the contrast 
between the two brothers, James and Jolin. One died btJore the 
middle of the first Christian century ; the other lived on to its 
close. One was removed just when his Master’s kingdom, con- 
cerning which he hail* so eagerly iytjjiired *, w:is beginning to show 
its real character; ho probably ne\er heard tlie word Hliristiau’ 
pronounced. Zebedee’s other son remained till the antichristiau^ 
enemies of the faith were ‘ already come,’ and was lahoxiring against 
them when his brother had been tifty years at rest in the Ijord. 
Ho who had foretold the long service of St. .John revealed to St. 
Peter that he should die by a violent death.'* Ibit the time was 
not yet come. Herod had boninl liim witli two chains. lh‘sid«‘S 
the soldiers who watched his sleej), guards were j)Iaced before tin; 
door of tlie prison." And ‘after the pjus.sover’'^ the king intended 
to bring him out and gratify the pi‘<»ple with his <leath. Ibit 
Herod’s deatli was nearer than St. Peter’s. For a moment W'e see 
the Aixjstle in captivity and tin* king in the ]»lenitude of his jiow'd*. 
But before the autumn a dreadfid cliang«3 had taken jilace. On the 
1st of A\igust (we follow^ a probable calculation,'’ and borrow’ Home 
circuinstiinces from the Jewish hist<»rian there was a great com- 
memoratiou in Ciesarea. Some say it w as in honour of the Kni- 
X^eror’s safe return fr<»m the island <J Britain. However this might 
be, the city wjis crowded, and Herod w;us there. On the second 
day of the festival he eann* into the tlu’atn;. 'Phat theatre had 
been erected by his grandfather,*’ who had mur<len;<l the Inno- 
cents ; and now the grandson av;i.h there, who had murdt;red an 
Apostle. Tlu^ stone seats, rising in a great stmiicirele, tier above 


* Acts xi. 2S. 

* Rom. XV. 27. 

^ Acts xi. .’iO. 

* See Mark x. i. 

* 1 John ii. Is. iv. J ; 2 .Jtilm 7. 

* John xxi. JS-22. S<*«! 2 IVl. i. I I. 

^ For the tpicstioii of the <U.'<tribution 

of soldiers on thi.*! o^-caHion, we may 
refer to Ilackett’.s notos on v, 4, and 
V. 40. 

** Inndverteiilly transl.dod ‘ afl<‘r 
KaMer* in the A." V. Acl.s xii. 4. 

^ That of Wieselcr, 

*** Compare Acts xii. 20—21, with 


Josephu.'^, Anf, xix. S, 2. 

** See .Jos(]>h. .lu/, xv, 1>, It is 
from his narrati\<* (xi\. K, 2) tfiat we 
know the theatie to have been tin; 
scene of Aj^ri|>|)ji*H dc alli-stroke. The. 

* throixp’ (.Vets xii. 21) i.s the ofllcial 

* tribunal,* as in A<-ts xviii. 12 , 10 , 17 . 
.Jo>ej»hu.s says nothing of the quarrel 
w it h th# T yrian.s and Sidonians. Pro- 
bably it arose simidy from iiien antile 
n lations (non I kfng.s v. H ; 

.\xvii, i 7 ),an<l their desire for n coitcill- 
alion (Acts xii. 20) would naturally 
be iucrcaaed by the existing famine. 
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tier, were covered with an excited multitude. The king came in, 
clothed in magnificent robes, of which silver was the costly^ and 
brilliant material. It was early in the day, and the sun^s rays fell 
upon the king, so that the eyes of the beholders were dazzled with 
the brightness which surrounded him. Voices from the crowd, 
here*and there, exclaimed that it was the apparition of something 
divine. And when he spoke and luade an oration to the jjeople, 
they gave a shout, saying, ‘ It is the voice of a God and not of a 
niifti.’ But in the midst of this idolatrous ostentation the angel of 
God suddenly smote him. He was « carried out of the theatre a 
dying mah, and on the Gth of August he was dead. 

This was that year 44,* on which we have already said so much. 
The country was placed again under Roman governors^ and hard 
times were at hand for the Jews. Herod Agrii)pa had courted 
their favour. He had done much for them, and was i>reiiaring to 
do more. J osephus tells us, that ‘ he had begun to encompass 
Jerusalem with a wall, wdiicl^y had it been 'Drought to i>crfection, 
would have made it impracticable for tlie Romans to take the city 
by siege ; but his death, which happened at Cmsarea, before he had 
raised the walls to their due height, prevented him. ’ That j)art 
of the city, which this boundary was intended to inclose, was a 
suburb wlien St. Paul was converted. The work w'as not completed 
till the Jews were prej)aring for their final struggle with the 
Romans : and the A])ostle, when he came from Antioch to Jeru- 
salem, must have noticed the unlinished wall to the north and 
west of the old Damascus gate. We cannot determine the season 
of the year when he passed this way. We are not sure whether 
the year itself was 44 or 45. It is not j^robable that he was in 
Jerusalem at the passover, when St. Peter was in prison, or that ho 
was praying with those anxious disciples at the ^ house of Mary 
the mother of John, whose surname Avas Mark.^^ But there is 
this link of interesting connection between that house and St. Paul, 
that it was the familiar liome of one avIio was afterwards (not 
always'* without cause for anxiety <ir rei)roof) a companion of his 
journeys. When Barnabas and Saul returned to Antioch, they 
Avere attended by ‘John, whose surname aajis Mark.’ With the 
aftection of Abraham toAvards Dot, his kinsman^ Barnabas Avith- 
drew him from the scene of persecution. We need not doubt that 
higher motives were added, — that at the first, as at the hist,** St. 
Paul regarded him as ‘ profitable to him for the ministry.’ 

Thus attended, the Apostle Avillingly retraced his stops towards 
Antioch. A field of noble enterprise avjis before him. He could 
not doubt that God, Avho had so prei>ared him, AA'ould work by his 
means great conversions among the Heathen. At this point of his 

* Koniiui Catholic Avritera her* insert St. Peter is alleged to haA'e held the 
various passages of the traditionary See of Antioch for seven years before 
life of St. Peter ; his journey from that of Koine. 

Antioch through Asia Minor tiS^Roine; * fPVrr, ii. 11, 6. 

his meeting Avith Simon Magus, Ac. : Acts xii. 12. 

and the other Ajwstles ; their general See Acts xiii. 13, xv. .37-39. 

sejmration to preach the (ios|K‘l to the Not necessarily ‘ iiepheA\ See 

(■entiles in all parts of the Avorld ; the note on Col. iv. 10. * 

formation of the Apostles’ CroctI, Ac. ** 2 Tim. iv. 11. See beloAV. 
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life, we cannot avoid noticing those circumstances of inward and 
outward prejDaration, which fitted him for his jicculiar position of 
standing between the Jews and Gentiles. He was not a Sadducee, 
be had never Hellenised, — he had been educated at Jeiaisalem, — 
everything consx3ired to give him authority, when he addressed his 
countrymen as a ‘ Hebrew of the Hebrews.’ At the same tii^e, in 
his apostolical relation to Christ, he was quite disconnected with 
the other Apostles ; he had ctnne in silence to a conviction of the 
truth at a distance from the Jiidaising Christians, and bad early 
overcome those prejudices which impe<led so many in tbeir lip- 
proaches to the Heathen. Hb had just been long eiumgli at Jeru- 
salem to be recognised and welcomed by the apostolic cemege,’ but 
not long enough even to be known by face ‘ Ainto the churches in 
Judtea. ’ He had been withdra^^n into Cilicia till the baptism of 
Gentiles was a notorious and familiar fact to those very churches.® 
He could hardly be blamed for continuing vliat St. Peter had 
already begun. • 

And if the Spirit of God had ihepared him for building up the 
United Church of .lews and Gentiles, and the Providence of (bxi 
had directed all the steps of his life to this one result, we are called 
on to notice the singular litness of this last employment, on which 
we have seen him c'Ugaged. for assu.iging the suspicious feeling 
which separate<l the two great branches of the Church. In <iuitting 
for a time his Gentile comeiis at Aniioeh, and carrying a contri- 
bution of money to the .Jeuish Christians at .lerusalem, he was by 
no means leaving the higher W(n k for the lower. He was building 
f<3r aftertimes. The interchangi' of mutual benevohuico was a safe 
foundation f(»r futun' eontidence. Temporal comfort wsis given in 
gratitude for spiritual good received. 'I'he ('hurch’s first days were 
christened ^^ith charity. ISo sooner uas its new name received, in 
token of the uniem of .Je3Ns and Gentiles, than the sympathy of its 
members was asserted by the work of juactical beiuivolence. Wa 
need not hesitate to a])]»ly to that work the words which St. Paid 
used, after many years, of another colh:ction for the poor Chris- 
tians in JiKuea ; — ‘The administration of tliis service iU)t <ndy 
8U])plies the need of the Saints, but overflows in many thanks- 
givings unto God ; wliile they praise God for this proof of your 
obedience to the Glad Tidings of (’hrist.'* 
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* Acta ix. 27. * Gal. 1 . 22. * 2 fTor. ix. 12-11. 

^ These were the chiirchcH of bvdda, From the Ilritish Mtnsaini. 

Saron, ,Toppa, which IVter ha<l n. llfi. W«* may refer hen* to Dr. 
been visiting when hi* was summoned Wordrtworth’n usiful note on Acta 
to Caesarea. Acts ix. 32—13. xii. 1. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Second Part of the Acts of the Apostles. — Ivovelation at Antioch. — Public 
Devotion^. — Departure of liarnabas and Saul. — The Orontes. — History and 
Description of Seleucia. — Voya^^e to Cyprus. — Salainis. — Koinan Provincial 
System. — •VroconsuK and Prijprador.^. — Sert^ius Paulas. — Orieiitid Impostors 
at Rome and in the Pioviuces. — Klymas llarjesus. — History of Jev.dsh Name^ 
— Saul and Paul. 

The second fjarfc of the Acts of the Apostles is generally reckoned 
to begin with the thirteenth chaijter. At tliis point St. Paul begins 
to ajj^pear as the principal character; and tlie narrative, gradually 
widening and expanding with his travels, seems intended to describe 
to us, in minute detail, the communication of tlie (tospel to the 
Gentiles. The thirteenth and fourteenth cha])ters embrace a definite 
and separate subject : and this subject is the first journey of the 
first Clii'istian missionaries to the Heat lien. These two chapters of 
the ins})ired record are the authorities for the present and the suc- 
ceeding chapters of this work, in which we intend to follow the 
stei)s of Paul and Ihirnabas, in their circuit through Cyprus and 
the southern part of Lesser Asia. 

Tlie history opens suddenly and abruptly. We are told that 
there were, in tlie Church at Antioch,' ' ])r<)phets an 1 teachers,’ 
and among the rest ‘ Barnabas,’ with whom weave already familiar. 
The others wore ‘ Simeon, who was surnamed Niger,’ and ‘ Lucius 
of Cyreiie,’ and ‘ Manaeii, the foster brother of Herod the Tidrarch,’ 
— and ‘Saul,’ who still api)ears under Ids Hebrew name. We 
observe, moreover, not only that lie is mentioned after Barnabiis, 
but that he occupies the low est place in this enumeration of ‘ pro- 
phets and teachers.’ 'The distinction between these two ofHces in 
the Ai>ostolic Church will be discussed hereafter.* At present it is 
sufiicient to remark that the ‘prophecy’ of the New* Testament 
does not necessarily imply a know ledge of things to come, but rather 
a gift of exhorting with a peculiar force of inspiration. In the 
Church’s early miraculous days the ‘ prophet ’ appears to have been 
ranked higher than the ‘teacher.’^ And we may perhaps infer 
that, up to this point of the history, Barnabas had belonged to the 
rank of ‘pr<^phets,’ and Saul to that of ‘teachers : ’ which woidd 
be in strict conformity with the inferiority of the latter to the 
former, which, as we have seen, has been hitherto observed. 

Of the other three, who nre grou]>ed with these tw’o chosen mis- 
sionaries, we do not know enough to justify any long disquisition. 

^ i’umparc .Vets xiii. I with 1 Cor. xii 
; Kph. iv. 11. 


* Acts .viii. .1. 

- SeoChap. XIII. 
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But we may remark in passing that there is a certain intercut at- 
taching to each one of them. Simeon is one of those Jeus wlio 
bore a Latin surname in additi(m to their Hebrew name, like 
‘John whose surname was Mark,’ meiitbmed in the last verse of 
the preceding chaiJter, and like Saul himself, wliose change of ap- 
pellation will i^resentlybe bnniglit under notice. ' Jmcins, jm>b;H)ly 
the same who is referred to in the E])istle to the l\i>mans,* is a 
native of Gyrene, that African city which has already been noticeil 
iis abounding in Jews, and which sent to Jerusalem our Savio\iri^ 
cross-bearer. Manaen is spoken of as the foster-brother of •Herod 
the Tetrarch ; this w^as Herod Antipas, the hetrarch of <ralilee ; 
and since we learn from Josephus' that this Herod and his brother 
Archelaus w^ere children of the same motlier, ami afterwards edu- 
cated together at Home, it is ])robable that this Gliristian proj)lu‘t 
or teacher had spent his early chihlhood with th<>se twt> princes, 
wdio were now both banished from Palestine to the banks of the 
Rhone.'' 

These wxre the most conspicuous }>erson.s in the Gliiirch of 
Antioch, when a revelation was received of the utmost importance. 
The occasion on which the revelation was imule sei'ins to have been 
a tit preparation for it. The Ghrisl ians w eiH' engaged in religious 
services of peculiar soleinnit3\ The HolytJhost s]>oke to them 
‘as they ministered unto the Lord ami fasted.’ 'liie wor<l here 
translated ‘ ministered,’ has be en taken opposite controversialists 
to denote the celebration of tlu‘ ‘sacrilii'e of the mass' on ilie one 
hand, or the exercase of tlie oHice of ‘}u*eaching’ on the otlier. It 
will be safer if we sa^’ simply that tlie ('liristiin ('ommunity at 
•Vntioch w^as engaged in one unlt<*<l a<d of prayer and humiliation, 
d'hat this solemnity would be accom])anie<l b\ words of I'xhortation, 
and that it wamhl be crowned and com}>leted b^' tlie Holy (Com- 
munion, is more than ])robable ; that it was accomjjaniial witli 
hasting'" we are exjiressly t«)hl. Th<‘se n ligioiis servici*s miglit 
have had a sjiecial I'cfereiice to the means which wi re to be adojhed 
h»r the spread of tlie (jlos}>el now evidtmtly intended for all ; and 
the Words ‘sejiarate me /on/-" Barnabas and Saul for the w'ork 
wliereunto I have called them,’ mav liave been an aiisw^er to sjjccilic 


' Sec Acts .xiii. ('(imu.'irr ( <>1. iv, 
11 . 
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prayers. How this revelation was made, whether by the mouth of 
some of the prophets who were present, or by the impulse of a 
simultaneous and general inspiration, — wliether the route to be 
taken by Barnabas and Saul was at this time i)recisely indicated,^ — 
and whether they had previously received a conscious personal call, 
of Which this was the public ratification,*^ — it is useless to enquire. 
A definite work was pointed out, as now about to be begun under 
the counsel of God ; two definite agents in this work were publicly 
singled out : and we soon see them sent fuith to their arduous 
undertaking, with the sanction of the Church at Antioch. 

Their' final consecration and departure was the occasion of another 
religious , solemnity . A fast was appointed, and prayers were oft'ered 
up ; and, with that simple ceremony of ordination which we trace 
through the earlier periods of Jewish history, and which we here 
see adopted under the highest authority in the Christian Church, 
‘they laid their hands on them, and sent them away.’ The words 
are wonderfully simple ; but ^thosc who devoutly reflect on this 
great occasion, and on the position of the first Christians at An- 
tioch, will not find it difficult to imagine the thoughts which 
occupied the hearts of the Disciples during these first ‘ Ember Days ’ 
of the Church^ — their deep sense of the importance of the work 
which was now beginning, — their faith in (h)d, on whom they 
could rely in the midst of such difiiculties, — their suspense during 
the absence of those by whom their own faith had been fortified, — 
their anxiety for the intelligence they might bring on their return. 

Their first i)oint of destination was the island of Cyprus. It is 
not necessary, though quite allowable, to suppose that this particular 
course was divinely indicated in the original revelation at Antioch. 
Four reasons at least cjin be stated, which may have induced the 
Apostles, in the exercise of a wise discretion, to turn in the first 
instance to this island. It is separated by no great distance from 
the mainland of Syria ; its high mountain-summits are easily seen ^ 
in clear weather from the coast iietir the mouth of the Orontes ; and 
in the summer season many vessels must often have been passing 
and repassing between Salamis and Seleucia. Besides this, it was 
the native-place of Barnabas.^' Since the time when ‘ Andrew 
found his brother Simon, and brought him to Jesus,’ ^ and the 
Saviour was beloved in the house of ‘ Martha and her sister and 
Lazarus,’® the ties of family relationshq^ had not been without 
effect on the progress of the Gospel. ® It could not be unnatural to 

* It is evident that the course of St. work to enter into ecclesiastical con- 
Paul’s journeys was often indeter- troversies. It is sufficient to to 

minate, and regulated cither by con- Acts vi. 6 ; 1 Tim. iv. 14, v. 22; 2 Tim. 
venient opportunities (as in Acts xxi. i. t» ; Heb. vi. 2. 

2, xxviii. 11), or by compifision (as * Sec Bingham, as above, 

in xiv. (>, xvii. 14), or by supernatural * Colonel Chesney speaks of ‘ the 

admonitions (xxii. 21, xvi. 10). lofty island of Cyprus as seen to the 

St. Paul at least had long been • S. W. in the distant horizon,’ from the 
conscious of his own voeatum, and bay of Antioch, 
could only be waiting to be summoned Acts iv. 36. 

to his work. ^ .John i. 41, 42. John xi. 

3 It forms no part of the plan of this ^ See an instance of this in the life 
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suppose that the truth would be welcomed in Cyprus, when it was 
brou^t by Barnabas and his kinsman Mark * to their own con- 
nections or friends. Moreover, the J e ws were numerous in Salamis. * 
By sailing to that city they were following the track of the syna- 
gogues. Their mission, it is true, was chiefly to the Gentiles ; but 
their surest course for reaching them was throiigli the modiuiff of 
the Proselytes and the Hellenistic Jews. To these ct^nsiderations 
we must add, in the fourth place, that some of the Cypriotes were 
already Christians. No one place out of Palestine, with the exce^ 
tion of Antioch, had been so ly^>nourably associated with tlrti work 
of successful evangelisation.^ 

The palaces of Antioch were connected with the sea by the river 
Orontes. Strabo says that in his time they sailed up the stream in 
one day ; and Pausanias speaks of great Roman works w hich had 
improved the navigation of the channel. Probabl^^ it was navigable 
by vessels of some considerable size, and go»>ds and passengers were 
conveyed by water betwl^en the city ^lud the sea. Even in our own 
day, though there is now a bar at tlie mouth of the river, there ha# 
been a serious project of uniting it by a canal with the Euphrates, 
and so of re-establishing one of the old lines of commercial inter- 
course betw'een the Mediterranean and the Indian Sea. Tlie Orontes 
comes from the valley between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, find 
does not, like many rivers, vary caj>riciously between a winter- 
torrent and a thirsty watercoui*se, but flows on continually to tlio 
sea. Its waters are not clear, but they are deej) and rajud. Their 
course has been compared to that of the ye. J’hey wind round 
the bases of high and precipitous clills, or by richly cultivated 
banks, where the vegetati<»n of the South, — the vino and the fig- 
tree, the myrtle, tlie bay, the ilex, and the arbutus, — are mingled 
with dwarf oak and English sycamore.'* If Barnabas and Saul came 
dow'ii by water from Antiocli, this was the course of tlie boat which 
conveyed them. If they travelleil the five or six leagues '' by land, 
they crossed the river at the north side of Antioch, and came along 
the base of tlie Pierian hills by a route which is now roughly 
covered with fragrant and picturescpie shrubs, but wliich then 
doubtless was a track w^ell woni by travellers, like the road from the 
Pirieus to Athens, or fr<im Ostia to Itcmie.*' 

Seleucia united the two characters of a fortress ami a seaport. 
It was situated op a rocky eminence, wdiich is the southern extremity 
of an elevated range of hills i>rojecting from Mount Amanus. From 
the south-east, w^here tlie ruins of the Antioch Gate are still con- 
spicuous, the ground rose b^wards the north-east into liigh and craggy 


of St. Paul hiniftclf. Acts xxiii. 

3.'!. Compare 1 Cor. vii. 10. 

* Acts xiii. 5. Sec xii. ‘i5, and p. 
107, n. 4, above. 

* Acts xiii. 5. Se<! below% p. 115. 
See Acts iv. 8(1, xi. 10, xxi. 
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^ For views, with <lcscriptions ‘^cc 
Fisher’s Syria,, i. 5, 19, 77, ii. *28. 
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MuM'um tij‘ Ciojunical Anliqniiiti, for 
June 1852. 
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suinhiits ; and round the greater part of its circumference of four 
miles the city was protected by its natural position. The harbour 
and mercantile suburb were on level ground towards the west ; but 
here, as on the only weak point at Gibraltar, strong artihcial defences 
had made compensation for the deficiency of nature. Seleucus, who 
liaffl named his metropolis in his father’s honour (p. 101), gave his 
own name to this maritime fortress ; and here, around his tomb, ^ his 
successors contended for the key of Syria.' ‘ Seleucia by the Sea’ 
was a place of great importance under the Seleucids and the Pto- 
lemies; and so it remained under the sway of the Romans. In con- 
se<xuentfc of its bold resistance to Tigranes, when he was in i)ossession 
of all the neighbouring country, Pompey gave it the privileges of a 
‘ Free City ; ’ ^ and a cotemporary of St. Paul speaks of it i\s having 
those privileges still. ^ 

The most remarkable work among the extant remains of Seleucia, 
is an immense excavation, — ^probably the same with that which is 
mentioned by Polybius, — leading from tlie \i])i)er part of the ancient 
city to the sea. It c(jnsists alternately of tunnels and deei^ open 
cuttings. It is difUcult to give a confident opinion as to the uses for 
which it was intended. Rut the best conjecture seems to be that it 
was constructed for the purpose of drawing off the water, which 
might otherwise have done mischief to the houses and shipping in 
the lower part of the town ; ami so arranged at the same time, as, 
when needful, to sup})ly a rush of wat(u* to clear out tlu; i>ort. The 
inner basin, or dock, is now a morass ; but its dimensions can be 
measured, and the walls that surrounded it can be distinctly traced.^ 
The position of the ancient flood-gates, and the i)assage througli 
which the vessels were moved from the inner to the outer harl)our, 
can be accurately marked. The very piers of the outer harbour are 
still to be seen under the water. J’he southern jetty takes the wider 
sweep, and overlaps the northern, forming a secure entrance and a 
well protected basin. The stones are of great size, ‘some of them 
twenty feet long, five feet diH*p, and six feet wide and they were 
fastened to each other with iron cramps. The masonry of ancient 
Seleucia is still S(» g<»<>d, that not long since a Turkish Pasha^ coi\- 
ceived the idea of clearing out and repairing the harbour. 

These piers^ uei'O unbroken when Saul and Rarnabas came down 
to Seleucia, and the large stones fastened by their iron cramps pro- 
tected the vessels in the harbour from the swtdl of, the western sea. 
Here, in the midst of unsympathising .sailors, the two missionary 


^ Sck'iicus was hen*. 
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Apostles, with their younger companion, stepjied on board the vessel 
\vliich*was to convey them to J^alamis. As they cleared the port, 
tlie wliole sweep of the bay of Antioch o[>ened on their left, — thi‘ 
low ground by the mouth of the Orontes, — the wild and woody 
country beyond it, — and then the x>eak td INlount Casius, rising 
symmetrically from the very edge of the sea to a height of five 
thousand feet.' On the right, iij the south-west horizon, if tht‘ day 
wiis clear, they saw the island t>f C\yprus from the first. ‘ 'The cur- 
rent sets north-east and northerly between the island and the Syriati 
coast. ^ But with a fair wind, a few hours w ould enable theiu'to run 
down from Selcucia to Salamis ; and the land would rapidly vise in 
forms well-known and familiar to Itarnabas and Mark. 

The coast /)f nearly every island of the Alediterranean has beeii 
minutely surveyed and described by Hritish naval oflicers. 'Fhetwo 
islands w^hichwere moat intimately connected w ith St. Paul’s voyages, 
have been among the latest to receive this kind of illnstvaf ion. 'rhe 
soundings of the C(»ast of Ch-ete are nawv j)rovi‘d to furnish a valuahle 
commentary on the iwenty-sevenlh cha])ter of the Acts • aiul the 
chart of Cyprus should at least b(‘ consultt'd when we read tlu* 
thirteenth chapter. From (’ape St. Andrea., flu' noitli-eastern ])oinf 
of the island, the coast trends rapidly to tlu* wi st , f dl it reaches ( ’ajK* 
(irtigo,'* the south-eastern e.xtremify. d’lu* wi'etclual modern town 
of Fainagousta is nearer the latter point than tlu* foniier, and tlu* 
ancient Salaniis was siiuati'd a slnut distaiu*i* to the noith of Paina 
gonsta. Near Ca])0 St. Andri*a are two or thi(*i* small islands, 
amiently called ‘The Keys.’ Th<*s(*, if tlu*y vert* s(*en at all, 
w'onld soon be lost to view'. (’a])e Crego is distingmslu'd by a sin- 
gular promontory of table land, wbieh is \ ei y familiar to tlu* sailors 
of our merchantmen andshi]>s t)f war and tlu‘re is little doulit that 
the waiodcnt given in one (»f tluur manuals of sailing <lirt‘ctif>nH'' re- 
presents that very ‘rough, lofty, table-sliaped eminence’ which 

* *Tlie lofty Jebcl-el-Akraf), ri'^ing hcls Ixunitl from I limiietta f o fin caHlern 

foot aUive tho f'Oa, wit li it alait- port of (’\pviis, liavt* Ixx n < arrif(i 

iiiciits extfiitlinf; to Antiotli.' — ('Jo*-.- i)y tin* turntit past tli<* elaiitf.’ — 
tU'V, p. 228. Tlii'i rootiiitaiu \^, how- I’lirtly, j). 27(’>. Aft<‘r loaviii^ t lio ( lulf 
fver, a (’oiispicvtons aiul Itcaatiful of Scaiulerooii, tiu* otitrcnl st'ts to the 
ti-ature of this t)ay. St. Ihuil iimst westward along the s<»ulh roast of 
have .seen it in all his voyagt's to and Asia .Minor, as wr shall have orrasion 
from Antioch. „ to notirc hereafter. A einioijs illu.‘> 

Sec aliove, p. 1 1 1 , n. .0. tration of the dinieully soinetiiiu s 

^ ‘ In sailing from the f-onthern expeneneed in making this passage 

‘.hores of (’vprus, with the winds -id- w’ill he found in Meursius, 
verse, \ on '^iKuild endeav«»ur to oh- p, loH; w lo re tin- <ieere«* of an early 
tain the ailvantage of the f-<*l of the roinn il j- « ited, directing the eomse to 
eum'iit, which hetw'et*n ('yi»rus and he a<l'tpte<l on tin* death of a hiMlmp 
the inouth.s of the Nile aUvays runs to in ('vpms, if tin; ves^xd whieli <*on- 
the eastward, changing its direction veyed tin* new.s could not cross t<» 
t<i the X. K. and X. as you near the Aiitu»eh. 

coast of Syria.’ — Noric, p. 149. ‘The * The P'^-daliuin of Stral>o and Pto- 
eurrent, in general, continues easterly lemy. 

along the Libyan coast, and L. X. K. ' See the sketch of f’np<* (irego 
“If Alexandria; thence a<lvancing t4» ‘ X. W. hy W., six ir.iles* in Purdy, 

the coast of Svria, it sets N. K. and Pt. ii. p. 27/). 
more northerly; that country ves- 
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Strabo mentions in his description of the coast, and which has been 
identified with the Idalium of the classical j^oets. 

The ground lies low in the neighbourhood of Salamis ; and the 
town was situated on a bight of the coast to the north of the river 
Pediaeus. This low land is the largest plain in Cyprus, and the 
PeUiaeus is the only true river in the island, the rest being merely 
winter-torrents, flowing in the wet season from the two mountain 
ranges which intersect it from east to west. This plain probably 
represents the kingdom of Teucer, which is familiar to us in the 
early Stories of legendary Greece, x It stretches inwards between 
the twct mountain ranges to the very heart of tlie country, where 
the modem Turkish capital, Nicosia, is situated.^ In the days of 
liistorical Greece, Salamis was the capital. Under the Roman 
Empire, if not the seat of government, it was at least the most im- 
portant mercantile town. We have the best reasons for believing 
that the harbour wna convenient and capacious. * Tlius we can 
form to ourselves some idca« of the appearance of the place in the 
reign of Claudius. A large city by the sea-shore, a wide-spread 
plain with corn-fields and orchards, and the blue distance of moun- 
tains beyond, composed the view on which the eyes of Barnabas 
and Saul rested wlien they came to tanchor in the bay of S.alamis. 

The Jews, as we should have been prepared to expect, were 
numerous in 8alamis. Tliis fact is indicated to us in the sacred 
narrative ; for we learn that this city had several synagogues, while 
other cities liad often only one.^ The .lews had doubtless been 
established here in cf)nsiderable numbers in the active period which 
succeeded the death of Alexander.^ The unparalleled i^roductive- 
ness of Cyprus, and its trade in fruit, wine, flax, and honey would 
naturally attract them to the mercantile port. The farming of the 
copper mines by Augustus to Herod may x^^’^bably have swelled 
their numbers.'* One of the most conspicuous passages in the 
history of Salamis was the insurrection of the Jews in the reign of 
Trajan, when great part of the city was destroyed.^ Its demolition 


‘ See Pococke’s tiescription, vol. ii. 
pp. 214-‘217. He gives a riule plan of 
nnoient Sjilamis. The ruined aipiediict 
which ho mentions appears to be sub- 
sequent to the time of St. Paul. 

* S<*e ospceially the aceemnt in Dio- 
dorus Siculus of the great naval vic- 
tory off Salamis, won by Demetrius 
Pofiorcctes over Ptolemy. Scvlnx also 
says that Salamis had a good harbour. 

® Acts xiii. «). Compare \i. 0, ix. 
20, and contrast xvii. 1, xviii. 4. 

* Philo speaks of the Jews of 
t Cyprus. 

See above, p. 14, n. 2. 

® *The tlame spread to CyjSrus, where 
the Jews were numerous and wealthy. 
One Artemio placed himself at their 
head. They rose and massacred 
240,000 of their fellow-citizens ; the 
whole populous city of Salamis became 


.a de.sert. The revolt of C'ypnis was 
tir>t suppre.-x^cd ; Hadrian, afterwards 
emperor, landed on the island, and 
marched to the a.ssistance of the few 
inhabitants who liad been able to act 
on the defensive.'* He defeated the 
Jews, expel letl them from the island, 
to whose beautiful coasts no Jew was 
ever after permitted to approach. If 
one were acci<h‘ntally wreckerl on the 
inhospitable shore, he was instantly 
put to <lcath.’ — Milman, iii. Ill, 112. 
Tlie author says alH)vc (p. 109), that 
the Kabbinical traditions are full of the 
sufferings of the Jews in this period. 
In this island there was a massacre 
before the time of the rebellion, ‘ and 
the sea that broke upon the shores of 
Cyprus was tinged with the red hue 
of carnage,* 
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\vus completed by au earthquake. It was reb\iilt by a Christian 
emperor, from whom it received its medieval name of'Constantia.^ 

It appears that the x>roclamation of the Gosx>el was confined by 
Barnabas and Saul to the Jews and the synagogues. We have no 
information of the length of their stay, or the success of their 
labours. Some stress seems to bo laid on the fact that Jiflin 
(i.e. Mark) ‘was their ministei;.^ Perhai^s we are to infer from 
this, that his hands baptized the Jews and Px-oselytes, who were 
convinced by the i:>reaching of the Apostles. # 

From Salamis they travelled *to Pax3hos, at the other extremity 
of the island. The two towns Avere jjrobably connected together 
by a well-travelled and fre(piented rt>ad.‘^ It is indeed likely that, 
even under the Einj^ire, the islands of the Greek j^art of the Medi- 
terranean, as Crete and Cyjnnis, were not so com]>letely jxrovided 
with lines of internal coinniunication as those which were nearer 
the metroxxolis, and had been longer under Roman occu])ation, such 
as Corsica and Sardinia. * But we c«aiuiot help believing that Roman 
roads were laid down in Cyxn*us and CreU^, after tlie manner of the 
modem English roads in Corfu and the other Ionian islands, which 
islands, in their social and political condition, present many ]>oints 
of I'esemblance to those which were under the Roman sway in the 
time of St. Paul. On the whole, there is little doubt that his 
journey from Salamis to Paj^hos, a distance from east to west of 
not more than a hundred miles, was accomplished in a short time 
and without difficulty. 

Paphos Avas the residence of the Roman governor. The ai)pear- 
ance of the jAlaco (if due allow.ance is made for the differences of 
the nineteenth century and the first) may be comx)ared with that 
of the toAvn of Corfu in the present day, with its 8trf)ng garrison 
of imjxerial soldiers in the midst of a Greek pojiulation, with its 
mixture of tAvo languages, with its symbols of a strong and stea<ly 
poAver side by side with friA'olous amusements, and Avith stmiething 
of the style of a court about the residence of its governor. All 
the occurrences, Avhich are mentioned at l^aI>ho8 iis taking place on 
the arriA^al of Barnabas and Saul, are gro\q)ed so entirely round 
the govemor^s person, that our attention must be turned for a time 
to the condition of Cyprus, as a Roiiiiin j>rovince, and the pf)8itioii 
and character of Sergius Paulus. 

From the tiiae Avhen Augustus united the world under his own 
power, the provinces Avere divided into two different classes. Tlie 
business of the first Emx>eror’s life Avas to consolidate the imj>erial 
system under the show of administering a republic. He retained 
the names and Semblances of those liberties and rights which Rome 
had once enjoyed. He found tAvo names in existence, the one ttf 
which was henceforth inseparably blendecj with the Imi^erial dignity 
and Military command, the other with tlie authority of the Senate 
and its Civil administration. The first f>f tj^iese names was ‘ Prtetor,’ 

* Jerome speaks of it under this lianiabas, an<l a grotfo where he is 

name. said to have l>cen buric^l, after MufferinK 

* On the west of Salamis, in the martyrdom in the reign of Nero. A 
direction of Paphos, Pococke saw a roa/l is mark^^l iKdw'een Halamis aor| 
church and monastery dedicated to Paphos in the Peutingcrian Table 
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the second was ‘ Consul. ’ Both of them were retained in Italy ; 
and both were reproduced in the Provinces as ‘ Proprietor ^ and 
‘Proconsul.’* He told the Senate and i)eople that he would re- 
lieve them of all the anxiety of military proceedings, and that he 
would resign to them those provinces, where soldiers were imneces- 
sar^ to secure the fruits of a peaceful administration.^ He would 
take upon himself all the care and risk of governing the other 
provinces, where rebellion might be apprehended, and where the 
proximity of warlike tribes made the presence of the legions per- 
petually needful. These were his professions to the Senate : but 
the reaPpurpose of this ingenious arrangement was the disarming 
of the Republic, and the securing to himself the absolute control 
of the whole standing army of the l£mi>ire.‘^ The scheme was suf- 
ficiently transparent ; but there was no sturdy national life in 
Italy to resist his despotic innovations, and no foreign civilised 
powers to arrest the advance of imperial aggrandisement ; and 
thus it came to pass that Augustus, though totally destitute of the 
military genius either of Cromwell or Napoleon, transmitted to his 
successors a throne guarded by an invincible army, and a system 
of government destined to endure through several centuries. 

Hence we find in the reign, not only of Augustus, but of each of 
his successors, from Tiberius to Nero, the provinces divided into 
these two classes. On the one side we have those which are sup- 
posed to be under the Senate and people. The governor is aj)- 
pointed by lot, as in the times of the old republic. He carries 
with him the lictoi’s and fasces, tlie insignia of a Consul ; but he is 
destitute of military i^ower. His office must bo resigned at the 
exiiiration of a year. He is styled ‘Proconsul,’ and the Greeks, 
translating the term, call him ’ \vBvnttTov.^ On the other side are 
the provinces of Ctesar. The Governor may be styled ‘ Pro- 
praetor,’ or ’Arrt<rrp«ri/ 7 <)c, but he is more properly ‘ Legatus,’ or 
i]p(c(3fvr7)c , — the representative or ‘ Commissioner ’ of the Emperor. 
He goes out from Italy with all the l)omp of a military commander, 
and he does not return till the Emperor recalls him. '* And to com- 
plete the symmetry and consistency of the system, the subordinate 
districts of these imperial provinces are regulated by the Emperor’s 
‘Procurator’ (’iCTrtrpon-o*^), or ‘High Steward.’ The New Testa- 
ment, in the strictest conformity with the other historical autho- 


^ It is important, os we shall see 
presently, to notice Dio Cas'iins’s 
further statement, that all governors 
of the Senate’s provinces were to be 
called Proconsuls, whatever their pre- 
vious office might have been, and all 
governors of the Emperor’s provinces 
were to be styled Legati or l^ropraetors, 
even if they had been Consuls. 

* Tlie * unanned provinceif** of Taci- 
tus, in his account of the state of the 
Empire at the death of Nero. Hist. 

1. if. 

^ Suetonius and Dio Cassius. 

^ Which our English translators 


have rendered by the ambiguous word 
‘deputy.* Actsxiii. 7. ^ The deputy o{ 
the country’', Sergius Paulus.* ‘Gallic 
was the deputy of Acbaia,’ Ibid, xviii. 
12. ‘ There are deputies,* Ibid. xix. 88. 

* All these details are stated, and 
the two kinds of governors very ac- 
curately distinguished in the 63rd 
Book of Dio Cassius, ch. 13. It should 
be remarked that i^apxta (the word 
'still used for the subdivisions of the 
modem Greek Kingdom^ is applied 
indiscriminately to both kinds of pro- 
vinces. 
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rities of the period, gives us examj)los of both kinds of provincial 
admifiistration. We are told by Strabo, and by Dio Cassius, that 
‘ Asia ’ and ‘ Achaia ’ were assigned to tlie Senate ; and the title, 
which in each case is given to the Governor in the Acts of the 
Apostles, is ‘ Proconsul. ’ ^ The same authorities inform us that 
Syria was an imperial province,'^ and no such title as ‘ Proconsul ' 
is assigned by the sacred writers to ‘ Cyrenius Governor of Syria, 
or to Pilate, Festus, and Felix,* the Pr<^curators of Judiea, which, 
as we have seen (p. 21), was a dei>endency of tliat great and im- 
settled province. ^ • 

Dio Cassivis informs us, in the same passage where lift tells us 
that Asia and Achaia w ere provinces of tlie Senate, that Cyprus was 
retained by the Emperor for himself.^ If we stop here, we naturally 
ask the question, — and some have asked the question rather hastily, 
— how' it comes to pass that 8t. Luke speaks of Sergius Paulus by 
the style of ‘ Proconsul ? ’ But any hesitation concerning the strict 
accuracy of the sacred •historian’s l^xuguage is immediately set at 
rest by the very next sentence of the secular liistorian.*^ — in which 
he infonns us that Augustus restored (\yprus to the Senate in 
exchange for another district of the Empire, — a statement which he 
again repeats in a later passage of his work."^ It is evident, then, 
that the governor’s style and title from this time forward would bo 
‘Proconsul.’ But this evidence, however satisfactory, is not all 
that W'e jiossess. The coin, which is engraved at the end of the 
chapter, distinctly presents to us a Cyinian Proconsul of the reign 
of Claudius. And inscriptions, w'hich could easily be adduced,** 
supply us with the names of additional governors,'* w ho were among 
the predecessors or successors of Sergius Paulus. 

It is remarkable that two men called Sergius Paulus are described 
in very similar terms by two i>hysicians who wrote in Greek, the 
one a Heathen, the other a Christian. 'I’lie Heathen writer is Galen. 
He speaks of his cotemporary as a man interested and well versed 
in philosophy.'*' The Christian writer is St. Luke, who tells us here 
that the governor of Cypnis was a ‘ prudent ’ m.'in, w'ho ‘ desired 
to hear the Word of God.’ This governor seems to liave been of a 
candid and inquiring mind ; nor will this philosophical disposition 
be thought inconsistent with his connection with the Jewish im» 
postor, whom Saul and Barnabjts foiind at the Paphian court, by 
those wdio are jyjquainted with the intellectual and religious ten- 
dencies of the age. 

' ’Ai'flvjraTov, xviii. 12, xix. .38. fur tlu* Lrgjitus of Svria. 

* Strabo and Dio. * Along with Syria and ('ilicia. 

® Luke ii. 2. Dio (’ass. liii. 12. ^ Ibid. liv. L 

* The word invariably used in the One is given in (he larger editions 

Xew Teatamont is 'llytixtat'. This is a uf thin work. 

general term, like the Koniaii ‘ Pneses’ '** \Vh?n we find, either on coins and 
and the English ‘ Governor as may inscriptions, or in Sc’ript lire, detached 
seen by comparing Luke ii. 2 with notices provincial governors not 
ui. 1, and observing that the very mentioned eisew'here, we should Ijenr 
same word is applied to the oftice.s of in mind what has been said above (p. 
the Prwuraior of Judaea, the I>»gatus 11b), that the Procoiinul was npiK>inte<.l 
y ^yria, and the Emperor himself, unnually. 

generally use.s for The twro were separated by an 

the Procurator of* Judaea, and ‘HyegwK interval of a hundred years. 

K 
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For many years before this time, and many yeai’s after, impostors 
from the East, pretending to magical powers, had great influence 
over the Roman mind. All the Greek and Latin literature of the 
empire, from Horace to Lucian, abounds in proof of the prevalent 
credulity of this sceptical period. Unbelief, when it has become 
conscious of its weakness, is often glad to give its hand to super- 
stition, The faith of educated Romans was utterly gone. We can 
hardly wonder, when the East was thrown open, — the land of 
m35stery, — the fountain of the earliest migrations, — ^the cradle of 
the earXest religions, — that the imagination both of the impulace 
and the aristocracy of Rome became fanatically excited, and that 
they greedily welcomed the most absurd and degi*ading supersti- 
tions. Not only was the metroi^olis of the empire crowded with 
Miungry Greeks,’ but ‘Syrian fortune-tellers ’ flocked into all the 
haunts of public amusement. Athens and Corinth did not now 
contribute the greatest or the worst i^art of the ‘ dregs ’ of Rome ; 
but (to adopt Juvenal’s use of, that river of Antioch we have lately 
been describing) ‘the Orontes itself flowed into the Tiber.’ 

Every part of the East contributed its share to the general super- 
stition. The gods of Egypt and Phrygia found unfailing votaries. 
Before the close of the republic, the temples of Isis and Serapis had 
been more than once erected, destroyed, and renewed. Josephus 
tells us that certain disgraceful priests of Isis^ were crucified at 
Rome by the second Emperor ; but this punishment was only a 
momentary check to their sway over the Roman mind. The more 
remote districts of Asia Minor sent their itinerant soothsayers ; 
Syria sent her music and her medicines ; Clialdma her ‘ Babylonian 
numbers’ and ‘mathematical calculations.’* To these corrupters 
of the iDoople of Romulus we must add one more Asiatic nation, — 
the nation of the Israelites ; — and it is an instructive employment 
to observe that, while some members of the Jewish people were 
lising, by the Divine power, to the highest position ever occupied 
by men on earth, others were sinking themselves, and othei'S along 
with them, to the lowest and most contemptible degradation. The 
treatment and influence of the Jews at Rome were often too similar 
to those of other Orientals. One year we find them banished 
another year we see them quietly re-established.'* The Jewish 
beggar-woman was the gipsy of the first century, shivering and 
crouching in the outskirts of the city, and telling fortunes,^ as 
Ezekiel said of old, ‘ for handfuls of barley, and for pieces of 
bread.’® All this catalogue of Oriental impostors, whose influx into 
Rome was a characteristic of the period, we can gather from that 
revolting satire of Juvenal, in which he scourges the follies and 
vices of the Roman women. But not only were the women of 

* AnU xviii. 8, 4. dteos dicere oportet, niathematicos dicit." 

* BabyloniiNumeri, Hor. i. 0</. xi. 2. There is some account of their pro- 

Chaldatcffi rationes, Cic. Di^ ii. 47 ceetiings at the beginning of the four- 
See the whole passage 42-47. The teenth book of the NocU* Attica. 
Chaldseaii astrologers were called ‘ Ma- ^ .Acts xv’iii. 2. 

thematici* (Juv. vi. 662, xiv. 248). * Acts xxviii. 17. 

See the defioition in AiiUis Gellius, i.9. ^ Juv, Sat. iii. 13-16, vi. 542-546. 

* Yulgus,quo8 gentilitio vocabuloChal- ® £aek. xiii. 19. 
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Rome drawn aside into this varied and multiplied fanaticism ; but 
the Eminent men of the declining republic, and the absolute sove- 
reigns of the early Empire, were tainted and enslaved by the same 
superstitions. The gi-eat Marius had in his camp a Syrian, pro- 
bably a Jewish ^ prophetess, by whose divinations he regulated the 
progress of his ^iup«aigns. As Brutus, at the beginning of the 
republic, had visited the oraclt^ of Delphi, so Pompey, Crassus, and 
Cjesar, at the close of the republic, when the orjvcles were silent,® 
sought information from Oriental astrology. No pictxire in tjiie 
groat Latin satirist is more po^verfully drawn than that in^fhich he 
shows us the Emi^eror Tiberius ^ sitting on the rock of C.tpri, with 
his dock of Chaldmans round him.’^ No sentence in the great 
Latin historian is more bitterly em]>hatic than tliat in which lie 
says that the astrologers and sorcerers are a class of men who * will 
always bo discarded and always ciierishcd.’ ‘ 

What wo know, from the literature of the period, to have been the 
case in Rome and in the Empire jd- large, we see exempliti(nl in a 
province in the case of Sergius Paulus. Ho had attached liimself tt» 
‘a certain sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew, whose name was Barjesus,* 
and who ha<i given liimself the Arabic name of ‘Elyiiuvs,’ or ‘ The 
Wise.’ But the Proconsul was not so deluded \>y the false iirojdiet,^ 
as to be unable, or unwilling, to listen to the true. ‘ He sent for 
Barnabas and Saul,’ of whose arrival he wtis informed, and whose 
free and public declaration of the ‘Word of (lod ’ attracted his 
impiiring mind. Elymas used every exertion to resist them, ami to 
hinder the Proconsul’s mind from falling under the inllueiiceof their 
Divine doctrine. 'J’ruth and falsehood w n‘e brought into visible 
conllict with each other. Jt is evident, from the graj)hic character 
of the narrative, — the description of Paul ‘setting his eyes ’‘^011 
the sorcerer, — ‘ the mist and the darkness ’ which fell on liarjesus, 
— the ‘groping about for some one to lead him,’"— that the 
opposing wonder-workers stood face to face in the ]>resence of the 


• Niebuhr thinks bhe was a Jewe.sH. 
Her tiaiue was Martha. 

® Cic. Ulc, ii. 47 . 

® Juv. Sat. X. 9 ; 5 . 

^ Tac. Hi%t. i. ‘22. 

^ ^ For the gowl and ba<i .seiisi*s in 
which the word was used, see 

Profe8Sor Trench’s recent book on the 
f*iecond (’hapter of St. Matthew. It is 
worth observing, that Simon Ma^ns 
was a Cyprian, if Jie is tlic person 
mentione<l by .Josephus. Ant. xx. 2. 

* The word in Acts xiii. 9 is the 
same which is used in xxiii. 1, for 
‘to look intently.’ Our first iiupreH- 
Mon is, that there was something 
»^rching and commanding in St. 
1 aul’s eye. But if the opinion is 
correct, that he sufTered from an affec- 
tion of the eyes, this word may express 
a peculiarity connected with his de- 
fective vlaioo. See the Bishop of Wia- 


chestei''?> note (^Ministerial Character 
of Christy p. b.jo), who I’onipares the 
1.XX. in Numb, xxxiii. r>.> ; Josh, 
xxiii. Id, and ap)>lies this view to 
the explanation of the ditUenUy hi 
Acts x.xiii. 1-5. And it is remark- 
able that, in l>oth tlie traditional ac- 
counts of Paul’s iMTsonal upjH*arance 
whieii ive possess (viz. thost? of Mala- 
las and Nicephorus), he is saicl to have 
ha<l contracted evebrowH. Many have 
tliouj^bt that ‘the tliorn in his flesh,* 
‘2 (’or. xii. 7 , was an affection of the 
eyes, yence, perhaps, the statement 
iii (ial. IV. 1 1-ld, and the allusion to 
his large handwriting. Gal. vi. 11 . (iSec 
our Preface.) 

^ It may m added that these phras(*s 
seem to imply that the person from 
whence they came was on eyc-wltncas. 
Borne have inferred that Luka himself 
waa preoeut. 
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Proconstd, — as Moses and Aaron withstood the magicians at the 
Egyptian court, — Sergius Paulus being in this respect differentIProm 
Pharaoh, that he did not ‘ harden his heart.’ 

The miracles of the New Testament are generally distinguished 
from those of the Old, by being for the most part works of mercy 
and Restoration, not of punishment and destruction. Two only of 
Our Lord’s miracles were inflictions of severity, and these were at- 
tended with no harm to the bodies of men. The same law of mercy 
pervades most of those interruptions of the course of nature which 
He gav^ His servants, the Apostles, power to effect. One miracle of 
wrath is tiientioned as worked in His name by each of the great 
Apostles, Peter and Paul ; and we can see sufficient reasons why liars 
and hypocrites, like Ananias and Sapphira, and powerful impostors, 
like ElymasBarjesiis, should be publicly j)unished in the'face of the 
Jewish and Gentile worlds, and made the examples and warnings of 
every subsequent age of the Clnirch.^ A different passage in the 
life of St. Peter presents a par^vllol which is 'closer in some respects 
with this interview of St. Paul with the sorcerer in Cyprus. As 
Simon Magus, — who had ‘ long time bewitched the people of Sa- 
maria with his sorceries,’ — wi\s denounced by St. Peter ‘ as still 
in the gall of bitterness and bond of inhjuity,’ and solemnly told that 
* his heart was not right in the sight of God — so St. Paul, con- 
scious of his apostolic power, and under the imi>ul8e of immediate in- 
spiratioUj rebuked Barjesus, as a child of that Devil who is the father 
of lies,^ as a worker of deceit and mischief,* and as one who sought 
to pervert and distort that which God saw and approved as right. ^ 
He proceeded to denounce an instantaneous judgment; and, accord- 
ing to his prophetic word, the ‘hand of the Lord ’ struck the sorcerer, 
as it had once struck the Ai)ostle himself on the way to Damascus ; 
— the sight of Ely mas began to waver, and presently a darkness 
settled on it so thick, that he ceased to behold the sun’s light. This 
blinding of the false prophet opened the eyes of Sergius Paulus. 
That which had been intended as an opposition to the Gosi^el, i)roved 
the means of its extension. We are ignorant of the degree of this 
extension in the island of Cyprus. But we cannot doubt that when 
the Proconsul was converted, his influence would make Chris- 
tianity reputable ; and that from this moment the Gentiles of the 
island, as well as the Jews, had the news of salvation brought home 
to them. 

And now, from this point of the Apostolical history, Paul appears 
as the great figure in every picture. Barnabas, henceforward, is 
always in the back-ground. The great Apostle now enters on his 
work as the preacher to the Gentiles ; and simultaneously with his 
active occupation of the field in wliich he was called to labour, his 
name is suddenly changed. As ‘ Abram ’ was changed into ‘ Abra- 

^ It is not necessary to infer from The word in Acts xiii. 10 ex- 

theee passages, or firom 1 Cor. v. presses the cleverness of a successful 

1 Tim. i. 20, that Peter and Paul had. imposture. 

power to inflict these judgments at * With Acta xiii. 10, compare viii. 21. 
their will. Though, even if they had ® Acts xiii. 11. This may be used, 
this power, they had also the spirit of in Luke*s medical manner, to express 
love and supernatural knowledge to the stages of the blindness. Compare 
guide them in Uie use of it. the account of the recovery of the 

* Aota viii. 21-28. * John viii. 44^ lame man in iii. 8. 
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ham,^ when God promised that he should bo the * father many 
nations — as ‘ Simon* was changed into ‘ Peter,* when it was Baid| 
* On this rock I will build my church ; * — so ^ Saul * is changea 
into ‘ Paul,* at the moment of his first great victory among the 
Heathen. What ‘the plains of Mamre by Hebron’ were to the 
patriarch, — what ‘Caesarea Philippi,* ‘ by the fountains oii the 
Jordan, was to the fisherman of Galilee, — that was the city of ‘ Pa- 
phos,* on the coast of Cyprus, to the tent-maker of Tarsus. Are we 
to suppose that the name was now really given him for the first tiipe, 
— that he adopted it himself as significant of his own feelings, — or 
that Sergius Paulus conferred*it on him in grateful commemoration 
of the benefits he had received, — or that ‘Paul,’ having been a 
Gentile form of the Apostle’s name in early life conjointly with the 
Hebrew ‘ Saul,* was now used to the exclusion of the other, to in- 
dicate that he had receded from his position as a Jewish Christian, 
to become the friend and teacher of the Gentiles? All these 
opinions have found their supj)orters both in ancient and modern 
times. The question has been alltided to before in this work (p. 
39). It will be well to devote some further space to it now, once 
for all. 

It cannot be denied that the words in Acts xiii. 9 — ‘ Saul who 
is also Paul ’ — are the line of sei>aration between two very distinct 
portions of St. Luke’s biography of the Apostle, in the former of 
wliich ho is uniformly called ‘Saul,’ while in the latter ho receives, 
with equal consistency, the name of ‘ Paul.’ It must also be ob- 
served, that the Ai^ostle always sx>eaks of himself under the latter 
designation in every one of his Epistles, without any exception ; and 
not only so, but the Apostle St. Peter, in the only passage where ho 
has occasion to allude t<j him,'^ speaks of him iia ‘our beloved brother 
Paul.’ We are, however, inclined to adopt the opinion that the Cili- 
cian Apostle had this Roman name, as well as his other Hebrew name, 
in Ilia earlier days, and even before he was a Christian. This adop- 
tion of a Gentile name is so far from being alien to the spirit of a 
Jewish family, that a similar practice maybe traced through all the 
periods of Hebrew History. Beginning with the Peraian epoch 
(b.c. 550-350) we find such names as ‘ Nehomiah,’ ‘ Schammai,* 

‘ Belteahazzar,* wliich betray an Oriental origin, and show that 
Jewish appellatives followed the growth of the living language. In 
the Greek period we encounter the names of ‘Philip,’® and his son 
‘Alexander,’^ &nd of Alexander’s successors, ‘ Antiochus,’ ‘ Lysi- 
machus,’ ‘Ptolemy,’ ‘Antipater;’® the names of Greek philoso- 
phers, such as ‘Zeno,’ and ‘ Epicurus ; ’ ® even Greek mythological 
names, as ‘Jason’ and ‘ Menelaus.” Some of these words will 


* See Gen. xiii. 18, xvii. 5 ; Matt. 
xvi« 18-18; and Prof. Stanley's Ser- 
num on 8t. Peter, 

* 2 Pet. iiL 16. 

* Matt. X. 8 ; Acta vL 6, xxi. 8 ; 
Joseph. Ant, xiv. 10, 22, 

^ AcUxIx.88,84. See 2 Tim. iv. 14. 

Atexander was a common name 
•jaong the Aamonasana. It is said 
when the great conqueror passed 
Wuoii^ Jodiea, a promtae was made 


to him that all the Jewish children 
bom tlipt year should be called * Alex- 
ander.' 

^ 1 Macc. xii. 10, xvl. 11; 2 Macc. 
iv. 29 ; Jaseph. Ant, xiv. 10. 

^ These names, are in the Mlschna 
and the Berenice Inscription. 

^ Jason, Joseph. Ant, xii. 10, 0 ; 
perhaps Acta xvli. 5-9; Rom. xvi. 
21 ; Menelaus, Joseph. Ant, xii, 5, 1. 
See 2 Macc. iv. 6 
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have IlDeen recognised as occurring in the New Testament itself. 
When we mention Homan names adopted by the Jews, the coin- 
cidence is still more striking. ‘Crispus,’* ‘Justus,’* ‘ Niger,’ ^ 
are found in Josephus'* as well as in the Acts. ‘Drusilla’ and 
‘ Priscilla ’ might have been Roman matrons. The ‘ Aquiia’ of St. 
PanJ, is the counterpart of the ‘ Apella’ of Horace.® Nor need we 
end our survey of Jewish names with the early R/oman Empire; 
for, passing by the destruction of Jerusalem, we see J ews, in the 
earlier part of the Middle Ages, calling themselves, ‘ Basil,’ ‘ Leo,’ 
‘ Theodipsius,’ ‘Sophia;’ and, in the latter part, ‘Albert,’ ‘Bene- 
dict,’ ‘ Cpspin,’ ‘Denys.’ We might pursue our inquiry into the 
nations of modem Europe ; but enough has been said to show, that 
as the Jews have successively learnt to speak Chaldee, Greek, 
Latin, or Gemian, so they have adopted into their families the 
appellations of those Gentile families among whom they have lived. 
Jt is indeed remarkable that the Separated Nation should bear, in 
the very names recorded in its annals, th^ trace of every nation 
with whom it has come in coiTtact and never united. 

It is important to our present j^urpose to remark that double 
names often occur in combination, the one national, the other 
foreign. The earliest instances are ‘ Belteshazzar-Daniel,’ and 
‘ Esther-Hadasa. ’ ^ Frequently there was no resemblance or natu- 
ral connection between the two words, as in ‘ Herod- Agrippa,’ ‘ Sa- 
lome- Alexandra,’ ‘ Juda-Aristobulus,’ ‘ Simon-Peter. ’ Sometimes 
the meaning was reproduced, as in ‘ M.alich-Kleodemus. ’ At other 
times an alliterating resemblance of sound seems to have dictated 
the choice, as in ‘ Jose- Jason,’ ‘ Hillel* Julus,’ ^ JSaul-Paultis * — 
‘ Sauly wlio is also Paid.^ 

Thus it seems to us that satisfactory reasons can be adduced for 
the double name borne by the Apostle, — without having recourse ’ 
to the hypothesis of Jerome, who suggests that, as Scipio was called 
Africanus from tlie conquest of Africa, and Metellus called Creticus 
from the conquest of Crete, so Saul carried away his new name 
as a trophy of his victory over the Heathenism of the Proconsul 
Pa\ilu8 — or to that notion, which Augustine applies with much 
rhetorical effect in various parts of his writings, where he alludes 
to the literal meaning of the word ^ Paidusy^ and contrasts Saul, 
the unbridled king, the proud self-confident persecutor of David, 
with Paul, the lowly, the penitent, — who deliberately wished to 
indicate by his very name, that he was ‘ the least of^the Apostles,’^ 
and ‘ than the least of all Saints.’® Yet we must not neglect 
the coincident occurrence of these two names in this narrative of 
the events which happened in Cyprus. We need not hesitate to 
dwell on the associations whicli are connected with the name of 
‘ Paulus,’ — or on the thoughts which are naturally called up, when 


* Acts xviii. 8. * Acts i. 23, 

* Acts xiii, 1. 

< Joseph. Life, 68, 65 ; War, iv. 6. 1. 
Compare 1 Cor. i. 14 ; Acts xviii. 7 ; 
Col. IV. 11. 

® Hor. I. Sat. v. 100. Priscilla ap- 
pears under the abbrevintetl form 
IPrisca,’ 2 Hm. iv. 10. 


® Dan. X. 1 ; Esther ii. 7. So Ze- 
nibbabel was called Sheshbazzar. Com- 
pare Ezra V, 1^ with Zeeb. iv. 9. The 
Oriental practice of adopting names 
which were significant must not be left 
out of view. 

^ See p. 39, n. 1. 

9 Eph. iii. 8, 


« 1 Cor. TNT. 9. 
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we notice the critical passage in the sacred history, where it ^s first 
giv^ to Saul of Tarsus. It is surely not unworthy of notice that, 
as inter’s first Gentile convert was a member of the Cornriwin 
Hoxcse (p. 96), so the surname of the noblest family of the ^mUian 
Brntse ' was the link between the Apostle of the' Gentiles and his 
convert at Paphos. Nor can we find a nobler Christian version of 
any line of a Heathen poet, than by comparing what Horaco^says 
of him who fell at Cannm, — ‘ g>ninue prodUjuin Pauhim,^ — 

with the words of him who said at Miletus, ‘ I count not v\y life 
dear unto myself^ so that I might finish my course with joy, atid 
the ministry which I have received of the Lord J esus. ’ ® * 

And though we imagine, as we have said abov^o, that •Saul had 
the name of Paul at an earlier period of his life, —and should bo 
inclined ta conjecture that the appellation came from some connec- 
tion of his ancestors (perhaps as manumitted slaves) \vitli some 
member of the Roman family of the .^milian Pauli ; ’ — yet we 
cannot believe it accidental that the words,** which have led to this 
discussion, occur at this particular .peint of the ins])ired narrative. 
The Heathen name rises to the surface at the moment when St. 
Paul visibly enters on his oftice as the Apostle of the Heathen. 
The Roman name is stereotyped at the moment when he converts 
the Roman governor. And the i)lace where this occurs is Paphos, 
the favourite sanctuary of a shameful idolatry. At the very spot 
which was notorious throughout the world for that which the 
Gospel forbids and destroys, — there, before ho sailed for Perga, 
having achieved his victory, the Apostle erected his trophy,'* — as 
Moses, when Amalek was discomfited, ‘ built an altar, and called 
the name of it Jehovah-Nissi, — tlie Lord my banner.’*^ 



* Paiilus was* the cognomen of a 
family of the Gens vEmilin. The 
stemma is given in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Chuaicat Diograjytiyy under Paulus 
.^militis. The name must of course 
have been given to the lirst individunl 
vrho bore it from the smallness of hi.s 
stature. It shouUl be ob8erve<l, that 
both Malalas and Xicephorus (quoted 
above) speak of St. Paul as short of 
stature. 

* Hor. 1 . Od. xii. 37-, Acta xx. 21. 
Comj^ Phil. iii. 8. 

* Compare the case of Jo«iephus, al- 
luded to above, p. 38. 

* Acta xiii. 9. 


•'* The words of Jerome anuded to 
above are: ‘ Victorue suaa tropaui retu- 
lit, erexitque vexUlum* 

® Kxod. xvii. 15. 

t The wootlcut is from Akerman’s 
Nnno»nuitic Illuatration»y p. 41. Sjw- 
rimens of the coin arc in the lm|>eriol 
C’abiiy^t at Vienna, and in the Biblio- 
theqne du Hoi. There arc other 
(’ypriati coins of the Im{>erial age, with 
PKOC»S in Koman characters. Many 
Cyprian coins of the reign of Claudius 
are of the nxl copper of the Island : a 
fact peculiarly interesting to us, If (he 
notion, mentioned p. 14, n. 2, and p* 
114, lie correct. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

• 

Old and New Paphos. — Departure from Cyprus. — Coast of Pamphylia. — Perga. 
— Mark’* Return to Jerusalem. — Mountain Scenery of Pisidia. — Situation of 
Antioch. — The Synagogue. — Address to the Jews. — Preaching to the Gentiles. 
— Persecution by the Jews. — History and Description of Iconium. — Lycaonia. 
— Derbe and Lystra. — Healing of the Cripple. — Idolatrous Worship offered to 
Paul and Barnabas. — Address to the Gentiles. — St. Paul stoned. — Timotheus. 

-The Apostles retrace their Journey. — Perga and Attaleia. — Return to Syria. 

The banner of the Gospel now display^ on the coasts of the 
Heathen. The Glad Tidings ftad ‘passed over to the isles of 
Chittim,* * and had found a willing audience in that island, which, 
in the vocabulary of the Jewish Prophets, is the representative oir 
the trade and civilisation of the Mediterranean Sea. Cyprus was 
the early meeting-place of the Oriental and Greek forms of social 
life. Originally colonised from Phoenicia, it was successively subject 
to Egypt, to Assyria, and to Persia. The settlements of the Greeks 
on its shores had begun in a remote period, and their influence 
gradiially advanced, till the older links of connection were entirely 
broken by Alexander and his successors. But not only in politick 
and social relations, by the progress of conquest and commerce, was 
Cyprus the meeting-place of Greece and the East. Here also their 
forms of idolatrous worsliip met and became blended together. 
Paphos was, indeed, a sanctuary of Greek religion : on this shore 
the fabled goddess first landed, wlien she rose from the sea : this 
was the scone of a worshix) celebrated in the classical poets, from 
the age of Homer, down to the time when Titus, the son of Ves- 
pasian, visited the spot in the spirit of a Heathen pilgrim, on his 
way to subjugate Judoea.* But tlie polluted worship was originally 
introduced from Assyria or Phoenicia : the Oriental form under 
which the goddess was worshipped, is represented on Greek coins : ^ 
the Temple bore a curious resemblance to those of ^starte at Car- 
thage or Tyre : and Tacitus pauses to describe the singularity of 
the altar and the ceremonies, before he proceeds to narrate the 
campaign of Titus. And here it was that we have seen Christianity 
firmly established by St. Paul, — in the very spot where the super- 

1 The general notion intended by nected with Citium, which was a Phoe- 
the phrases ‘isles’ and ‘coals’ of nician colony in Cjn^nis. 

* Chittim,’ seems to have been ‘ the * Tac. Hist. ii. 2-4. Compare Snet. 
islands and coasts of the Mediterranean Tit. 5. Tacitus speaks of magnificent 
to the west and north-west of Cudisa.’ offerings presented by kin^ and others 
Numb. xxiv. 24 ; Jer. ii. 10 ; £zek. to the Temple at OUf Paphos, 
xxvii. 6. See Gen. x. 4, 6 ; Isai. xxiii. ’ A specimen is given in the larger 
1 i Dan. xi. SO. But primarily the editions, 
name is believed to have been con- 
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stition of Syria had perverted man’s natural veneration andflove 
of mystery, and where the beautiful creations of Greek thought 
had administered to what Athanasius, when speaking of Paphos, 
well describes as the ‘ deification of lust.’ 

The Paphos of the poets, or Old Paphos ^ as it was afterwards 
called, was situated on an eminence at a distance of nearly |wo 
miles from the sea. New Paphos was on the sea-shore, about ten 
miles to the north.* But the did town still remained as the sanc- 
tuary which was visited by Heathen pilgrims ; profligate processions, 
at steted seasons, crowded the road between the two towns, as they 
crowded the road between Arttioch and Dai)hne (p. lOJ) ; and 
small models of the mysterious image were sought as eagerly by 
strangers as the little ‘ silver shrines ’ of Diana at Ephesus. (Acts 
xix. 24.) Doubtless the position of the old town was an illus- 
tration of the early custom, mentioned by Thucydides, of building 
at a safe distance from the shore, at a time when the sea was infested 
by pirates ; and the ne\u town had been established in a place con- 
venient for commerce, when navigation had become more secure. 
It was situated on the verge of a plain, smaller than that of Salamis, 
and watered by a scantier stream than the Pediieus.* Not long 
before the visi^ of Paul and Barnabas it had been destroyed by an 
earthquake. Augustus had rebuilt it ; and from him it had received 
the name of Augusta or Sebaste.^ But the old name still retained 
its place in popftlar usage, and has descended to modern times. 
The * Paphos ’ of Strabo, Ptolemy, and St. Luke became the 
‘ Papho’ of the Venetians and the ‘ Bafla ’ of the Turks. A second 
series of Latin architecture has crumbled into decay. Mixed up 
with the ruins of palaces and churches are the poor dwellings of 
the Greek and Mahommedan inhabitants, partly on the beach, but 
chiefly on a low ridge of sandstone I'ock, about two miles from the 
ancient port; for the marsh, which once formed the limit of the 
port, ma!:ri the shore unhealthy during the heats of summer by its 
noxious exhalations. One of the most singular features of the 
neighbourhood consists of the curious caverns excavated in the 


* Or rather the north-west. See 
the Admiralty Chart. 

* See p. 1 1^. 

^ The Creek form SebastCy instead 
of Augusta, occurs in an inscription 
found on the spotf which is furtiier 
interesting as containing the name c»f 
another Paulus, 

* This is the distance between the 
Ktema and the Marina given by 
Captain Graves. In Purdy^ Sailing 
M>irt€tum9 (p, 251) it is stated to be 
only half a mile. Captain Graves 
*®ys : * In the vicinity arc numerous 
*^ins and ancient rem^ains ; but when 
*0 many towns have existed, and so 

have severalb* been destroyed, 
most be left to conjecture. A 
number of columns broken and much 
mutilated are lying about, and some 


sui>Htantial and well-built vaults, or 
rattier subterraneous communications, 
under a lull of slight elevation, arc 
pointed out by the guides as the 
remains of a temple dedicated to 
Venus. Then there arc numerous 
excavations in the sandstone hills, 
which probably servecl at various 
periods the double puryiose of habita- 
tions and tombs. Several monasteries 
and churches now in ruins, of a low 
Gothic architecture, are more easily 
identified ; but the crumbling ftag- 
ments of the sandstone with which 
they were constructed only add to 
the incoD^ious heap around, that now 
covers the palace of the Paphian 
Venus.' — MS. note by Captain Graves, 
R.N. 
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rocld*, which have been used both for tombs and for dwellings. The 
harbour is now almost blocked up, and affords only shelter foijboats. 
* The Venetian stronghold, at the extremity of the Western mole, is 
fast crumbling into ruins. The mole itself is broken up, and every 
year the massive stones of which it was constructed are rolled over 
frc^m their original position into the port. ’ ' The approaches to the 
harbour can never have been very safe, in consequence of the ledge 
of rocks * which extends some distance into the feea. At present, 
fche eastern entrance to the anchorage is said to be the safer of the 
fwo. 4,Tho western, under ordinary circumstances, would be more 
sonven^ent for a vessel clearing out<of the port, and about to sail for 
the Gulf of Pamphylia. 

We have remarked in the last chapter, that it is not difficult to 
imagine the reasons which induced Paul and Barnabas, on their de- 
parture from Seleucia, to visit first the island of Cyprus. It is not 
quite so easy to give an opinion upon the motives which directed 
their course to the coast of l*amphylia, whe\^ they had passed through 
fche native island of BarnabUs* from Salamis to Paphos. It might 
be one of those circumstances which we call accidents, and which, 
%B they never influence the actions of ordinary men without the pre- 
determining direction of Divine Providence, so were doubtless used 
by the same Providence to determine the course even of Apostles. 
As St. Paul, many years afterwards, joined at Myra that vessel in 
which he was shii)wrecked, ^ and then was conveyed to Puteoli in a 
ship which had accidentally wintered at Malta,'* — so on this occasion 
there might be some small craft in the harbour at Paphos, bound 
for the opposite gulf of Attaleia, when Paul and Barnabas were 
thinking of their future progress. The distance is not great, and 
frequent communication, both political and commercial, niTist have 
taken place between the towns of Pamphylia and those of Cyprus. '' 
It is possible th«at St. Paul, having already preached the Gospel in 
Cilicia,® might wish now to extend it among those districts which 
lay more immediately contiguous, and the population of which was, 
in some respects, similar to that of his native province."* He might 
also reflect that the natives of a comparatively unsophisticated 
district might be more likely to receive the message of salvation 
than the inhabitants of those provinces which were more completely 
penetrated with the corrupt civilisation of Greece and Rome. Or 
his thoughts might be turning to those numerous families of Jews, 
whom he well knew to be settled in the great towns beyond Mount 
Taurus, such as Antioch in Pisidia, and Iconium in Lycaonia, with 
the hope that his Master’s cause would be most successfully advanced 


* Captain Graves. MS. 

* *A great ledge of rock lies in the 
entrance to Papho, exending about a 
league ; you may sail in either to the 
eastward or westward of it, but the 
eastern passage is the widest and best.* 
— Purdy, p. 251. The soundings may 
be seen in the Admiralty Chart. 

* Acts xxvii. 5, (>. 

* Acts xxviii. 11-18. 


^ And perhaps Paphos more espe- 
cially, as the seat of government At 
present Khalandri (GulnarX to the 
south-east of Attaleia and Perga, is 
the port from which the Tatars from 
Constantinople, conveying government 
despatches, usually cross to Cyprus. 

® See pp. 87-89! 

7 Strabo states this distinctly. 
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among those Gentiles who flocked there, as everywhere, t<f tlio 
worship of the Synagogue. Or, finally, he may have had a direct 
revelation from on high, and a vision, like that which had already 
appeared to liim in the Temple,* or like that which he afterwards 
saw on the confines of Europe and Asia,* may have directed the 
course of his voyage. Whatever may have been the calciilations of 
his own wisdom prudence, or whatever supernatural intimations 
may have reached him, he sailed, with his companions Barnabas and 
John, in some vessel, of which the size, the cargo, and the crow, ay 3 
unknown to us, past the promontories of Drepanum and A^eamas, 
and then across the waters of flie Pamphylian Sea, leaving on the 
right the cliffs * which are the western boundary of Cilicia, to the 
innermost bend of the bay of Attaleia. 

This bay is a remarkable feature in the shore of Asia Minor ; and 
it is not without some important relations with the history of this 
part of the world. It forms a deep indentation in the general coast- 
line, and is bordered by 41 i>lain, w’hich retreats itself like a bay into 
the mountains. From the shore to the* mountains, across the widest 
part of the plain, the distance is a journey of eight or nine hours. 
Three principal rivers intersect this level space : the Oatarrhactes, 
which falls over sea-cliffs near Attaleia, in the waterfalls which 
suggested its name ; and farther to the cast the (^strus and Eury- 
medon, which fiow by Perga and Aspendus, to a low and sandy shorts 
About the banks of these rivers, and on the open watera of the hay, 
whence the eye ranges freely over the ragged mountain summits 
w'hich inclose the scene, armies and fleets luid engaged in some of 
those battles of whicli the results were still felt in the day of St. 
Paul. From the base of that steep slu»re on tlm west, where a rugged 
knot of mountains is piled up into snow'y heights abovti the rocks of 
Phaselis, the united squadron of the Ihmiaus and Ithodians sailed 
across the bay in the year 100 b.o. ; and it was in rounding that 
promontory near Side on the cast, that they caught siglit of the ships 
of Antiochns, as they came on by the sliorc with the dreadful Han- 
nibal on board. And close to the same spot where the Latin power 
then defeated the Greek king of Syria, another battle had been 
fought at an earlier period, in which the Greeks gave one of their 
last blows to the retreating force of Persia, and the Athenian Cimon 
gained a victory both by land and sea; thus winning, according to 
the boast of Plutarch, in one day the laurels of Platiea and Salami s. 
Gn that occasion*a large navy sailed up the river Enrymedon as far 
as Aspendus. Now, the bar at the mouth of the river would make 
this impossible. The same is the case with the river Oestrus, which, 
Strabo says, was navigable in his day, for sixty stadia, or seven miles, 
to the city of Perga. Ptolemy calls this city an inland town of 
Pamphylia ; but so he speaks of Tarsus in Cilicia. And we have 
that Tarsiis, though truly called an inland town, as being some 
distance from the coast, was nevertheless a mercantile harbour. Its 
relation with the Cydnus was similar to «that of Perga with the 

* Acta xxii. 17-21. Sec p. 86. and Alaya (the ancient Coracesium), 

* Acta xvi, 9. there are cliffs of 500 and 000 feet 

f About C. Anamour (Anemurium, high. 

the aouthemmost point of Asia Minor), 
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Ceslrus : and the vessel which brought St. Paul to win more glorious 
victories than those of the Greek and Roman battles of the:.Eury- 
medon, — came up the course of the Oestrus to her moorings near the 
Temple of Diana. 

All that Strabo tells us of this city is that the Temple of Diana 
w%p on an eminence at some short distance, and that an annual 
festival was held in honour of the goddess. The chief associations 
of Perga are with the Greek rather than the Roman period : and its 
existing remains are described as being ‘ purely Greek, there being 
fto trspe of any later inhabitants.’^ Its prosperity was probably 
arreste^ by the building of Attalem* after the death of Alexander, 
in a more favourable situation on the shore of the bay. Attaleia has 
never ceased to be an important town since the day of its foundation 
by Attains Philadelphus. But when the traveller pitches his tent 
at Perga, he finds only the encampments of shepherds, who pasture 
their cattle amidst the ruins. These ruins are walls and towers, 
columns and cornices, a theatre and a stadium, a broken aqueduct 
encrusted with the calcareous deposit of the Pamphylian streams, 
and tombs scattered on both sides of the site of the town. Nothing 
else remains of Perga but the beauty of its natural situation, ‘ be- 
tween and upon the sides of two hills, with an extensive valley in 
front, watered by the river Oestrus, and backed by the mountains 
of the Taurus.’^ 

The coins of Perga are a lively illustration of its character as a 
city of the Greeks.** We have no memorial of its condition as a city 
of the Romans ; nor does our narrative require us to delay any 
longer in describing it. The Apostles made no long stay in Perga. 
This seems evident, not only from the words used at this point of 
the history,® but from the marked manner in which we are told 
that they d\d stay,^ on their return from the interior. One event, 
however, is mentioned as occurring at Perga, which, though noticed 
incidentally and in few words, was attended with painful feelings 
at the time, and involved the most serious consequences. It must 
have occasioned deep sorrow to Paul and Barnabas, and possibly 
even then some mutual estrangement : and afterwards it became 
the cause of their quarrel and separation. Mark ‘ departed from 
them from Pamphylia, and went not with them to the work.’ He 
came with them up the Oestrus as far as Perga ; but there he for- 
sook them, and, taking advantage of some vessel which was sailing 
towards Palestine, he ‘returned to Jerusalem,’ ®^whioh had been 
his home in earlier years.® We are not to suppose that this implied 
an absolute rejection of Christianity. A soldier who has wavered 
in one battle may live to obtain a glorious victory. Mark was 

* Perhaps some modification is re- * This will be seen by comparing the 

<misite here. Mr. Falkener noticed that Greek of Acts xiii. 14, with xiv. 24. 
the architectural details of the* theatre Similarly, a rapid journey is implied in 
and stadium are Roman. xvii. 1. 

* Acte xiv. 25. • ♦ When they had preached the 

* This description is quoted or bor- • Word in Perga, they went down,* &c. 
rowed from Sir C, Fellows* Atna Min€tr, — Acts xiv. 26. 

1889, pp. 190<-198. 7 Acte xv. '87-39. 

* One of them, with Diana and the ® Acts xiii. 13. 

stag, is ^ven in the larger edition. * Acts xii. 12, 25 
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afterwards not unwilling to accompany the Apostles on a se<S>nd 
missionary journey and actually did accompany Barnabas again 
to Cyprus.* Nor did St. Paul always retain his unfavourable 
judgment of him (Acts xv. 38), but long afterwards, in his Homan 
imprisonment, commended him to the Colossians, as one who was 
‘ a fellow- work^ unto the Kingdom of God,’ and ‘a comfort ’«to 
himself and in latest letter, just befoi*e his death, he speaks 
of him again as one ‘ profitable to him for the ministry.’^ Yet if 
we consider all the circumstances of his life, we shall not find it 
difficult to blame his conduct in Pamphylia, and to see good reasons 
why Paul should afterwards, at ^Antioch, distrust the steadiness of 
his character. The child of a religious mother, who had sheltered 
in her house the Christian Discii^les in a fierce persecution, he had 
joined himself to Barnabas and Saul, when they travelled from 
Jerusalem to Antioch, on their return from a mission of charity. 
He had been a close spectator of the wonderful power of the 
religion of Christ, — he had seen the strength of faith under trial in 
his mother’s home, — he had attended his kinsman Barnabas in his 
labours of zeal and love, — he had seen the word of Paul sanctioned 
and fulfilled by miracles, — he had even been the ‘ minister’ of 
Apostles in their successful enterpi-ise \ and now ho forsook them, 
when they were about to proceed tlirough greater difficulties to 
more glorious success. We are not left in doubt as to the real cha- 
racter of his departure. He was drawn from the work of God by 
the attraction of an earthly home.® As he looked up from Perga to 
the Gentile mountains, his heart failed him, and ho turned back 
with desire towards Jerusalem. He could not resolve to continue 
persevering, ‘ in jounieyings often, in x^erils of rivers, in perils of 
robbers. ’ ‘ 

‘Perils of rivers’ and ^perils of robbers’ — these words express 
the very dangers which St. Paul would be most likely to encounter 
on his journey from Perga in Pamxfiiylia to Antioch in Pisidia. The 
lawless and marauding habits of the population of those mountains 
which separate the table-land in the interior of Asia Minor from 
the plains on the south coast, were notorious in all i>art8 of ancient 
history. Strabo uses the same strong language both of the Isau- 
rians® who separated Cappadocia from Cilicia, and of their neigh- 
bours the Pisidians, whose native fortresses were the barrier 
between Phrygia and Pamphylia. We have the same character of 
the latter of these robber-tribes in Xenophon, who is the first to 
mention them ; and in Zosimus, who relieves the history of the 
later empire by telling us of the adventures of a robber-chief, who 
defied the Homans, and died a desperate death in these mountains. 

* Acts XV. 37. ^ 2 Cor. xi. 26. 

* Acta XV. 39. » See p? 17. 

® Cob iv. 10. ® The beautiful story of St. John and 

^ Or rather, ‘profitable to minister' the robber^ (Euseb. KccL ffiat. iii. 23) 

to biro. 2 Tim. iv. 11. will naturally occur to the reader. See 

* See Acts xiii. 5. also the frequent mention of Isatirian 

^ ® Matthew Henrj' pithily remarks: robbers in the latter part of the life of 
I Either he did not like ilie work, or Chiy'sostora, prefixed to the Benedictine 
he wanted to go and see his mother.' edition of his wortos. 
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Alexander the Great, when he heard that Memnon’s fleet was 
in the -^gean, and marched from Perga to rejoin Parmeuiio in 
Phrygia, found some of the worst difficulties of his whole campaign 
in penetrating through this district. The scene of one of the 
roughest campaigns connected with the wars of Antiochus the 
Great was among the hill-forts near the upper waters of the Oestrus 
and Eurymedon. No population through the midst of which St. 
Paul ever travelled, abounded mdre in those ‘x>erils of robbers,' 
Qf which he himself speaks, than the wild and lawless clans of the 
Pisidian Highlanders. 

And df on this journey he wa^ exposed to dangers from the 
attacks of men, there might be other dangers, not less imminent, 
arising from the natural character of the country itself. To tra- 
vellers in the East there is a reality in ‘x^erils of riveis,' which we 
in England are hardly able to understand. Unfamiliar with the 
sudden flooding of thirsty water-courses, we seldom comprehend 
the full force of some of the most strikii^ images in the Old and 
New Testaments. ^ The rivers of Asia Minor, like all the rivers in 
the Levant, are liable to violent and sudden changes,^ And no 
district in Asia Minor is more singularly characterised by its ‘ water 
floods' than the mountainous tract of Pisidia, where rivers burst 
out at the bases of huge cliffs, or dash down wildly through narrow 
ravines. The very notice of the bridges in Strabo, when he tells 
us how the Oestrus and Eurymedon tumble down from the heights 
and precipices of Selge to the Pamijhylian Sea, is more expressive 
than any elaborate description. We cannot determine the i^osition 
of any bridges which the Apostle may have crossed ; but his course 
was never far from the channels of these two rivers : and it is an 
interesting fact, that his name is still traditionally connected with 
one of them, as we learn from the information recently given to an 
English traveller by the Archbishop of Pisidia.^ 

Such considerations resi^ecting the physical x^eculiarities of the 
country now traversed by St. Paul, naturally lead us into various 
trains of thought concerning the scenery, the climate, and the 
seasons. And there are certain probabilities in relation to the 
time of the year when the Ai^ostle may be supposed to have jour- 
neyed this way, which may well excuse some remarks on these 


* Tluis the true meaning of 2 Cor. 
xi. 26 is lost in the English transla- 
tion. Similarly, in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. vii. 25, 27), the word 
for ‘ rivers,’ is translated ‘floods,’ and 
the image conhised. See Ps. xxxii. 6. 

* The crossing of the Halj-s by 
CrtBsus, as told by Herodotus," is ah 
illustration of the difliculties {^resented 
by the larger rivers of Asia Minor. 

3 ‘ About two hours and ^ half from 
Isbarta, towards the south-east is the 
village of Sav, where is the source of a 
river called the Sav-Sou. Five hours 
and a half beyond. an<t still towards 
the south-east, is the village of Padt 


(St. Paut)\ and here the river, which 
had continued its course so far, is lost 
in the mountixins, &c.’ — Arundell’s 
Asm Minor, vol. ii. p. 31. The river 
is probably the Eurymedon. 

* The "descriptive passages which 
follow are chiefly borrowed from * Asia 
MinoVf 1839,’ and ^ Lycia, 1841,’ by 
Sir C. Fellows, and ‘ Travels in Lycia, 
1847,’ by Lieutenant Spratt, R.N. and 
Professor E. Forbes. The writer desires 
also to acknowledge liis obligations to 
various travellers, especially to the 
lamented Professor Forbes, also to Mr. 
Falkener, and Dr. Wolff. 
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subjects. And this is all the more allowable, because we are al^o- 
lutely ^thout any data for determining the year in which this first 
missionary expedition was undertaken. All that we can assert 
with confidence is that it must have taken place somewhere in the 
interval between the years 45 and 50. * But tliis makes us all the 
more desirous to determine, by any reasonable conjectures, the 
movements of the Apostle in reference to a better chronology than 
that which reckons by successive years, — the chronology which fur- 
nishes us with the real imagery round his path, — the chroixology o& 
the seasons. ’ 

Now we may well suppose that he might sail from Seleiicia to 
Salamis at the beginning of spring. In that age and in those 
waters, the commencement of a voyage was usually determined by 
the advance *of the season. The sea was technically said to be 
‘ open’ in the month of March. If St. Paul began his journey in 
that month, the lapse of two months might easily bring him to 
Perga, and allow sufticiefit time for all that we are told of his jiro' 
ceedings at Salamis and Paphos. If we sujipose him to have been 
at Perga in May, this would have been exactly the most natural 
time for a journey to the mountains. Earlier in the spring, the 
passes would have been filled with snow.‘^ In the heat of summer 
the weather would have been less favourable for the journey. In 
the autumn the disadvantages would have been still greater, from 
the approaching difliculties of winter. But again, if St. Paul was 
at Perga in May, a further reason may be given why he did not 
stay there, but seized all the advantages of the season for prose- 
cuting his journey to the interior. The habits of a peoide are 
alway determined or modified by the j)hysical peculiarities of their 
country ; and a custom prevails among the inhabitants of this part 
of Asia Minor, which there is every reason to believe has been 
unbroken for centuries. At the beginning of the hot season they 
move up from the plains to the cool basin-like hollows on the 
mountains. These yailcUis or summer retreats are always spoken 
of with pride and satisfaction, and the time of the journey antici- 
pated with eager delight. When the time arrives, the people may 
be seen ascending to the upjxer grounds, men, women, and children, 
with fiocks and herds, camels and asses, like the patriarchs of old.® 
If then St. Paul was at Pei’ga in May, he would find the inha- 

^ See the Chrouological Table in the valley of the Xanthua {May 10), Sir C, 
Appendix, Fellows says that an almost miinter- 

March 4. — The passes to tlie ruptcd train of cattle and people (nearly 
Yailahs from the upper part of the twenty families) passed by. ‘ What a 
valley being still shut up by snow, we picture would Lamlscer make of such 
have no alternative but to jirosccute a pilgrimage ! The snowy tops of the 
our researches amongst the low country mountains were seen through the lofty 
and valleys W'hich border the coast.’ — and darlvgreen fir-trees, terminating 
Sp. and F. i. p. 48. The valley rc- in abrupt cliiT's. . . . From clefts in 
ferred to is that of the Xahthus, in these gushed out casc^es , , . .nD<l 
bycia. the watenJ'were carrietl aw'.ny by the 

^ * April 30. — Wc passed many wind in spray over the green W’oods. 
families en rotite from Adalia to the ... In a zigzag course up the wood 
mountain plains for the summer.’ — Sp. laj’ the track leading to the cool i)lacc.H 
«nd F. I. p. 242. Again, p. 24f< {May In advance of the pastoral groups wer* 
o). See p, 64. During a halt in the the strairgling goats, browsing on the 
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bitants deserting its hot and silent streets. They would be moving 
in the direction of his own intended journey. He would be'\inder 
nc temptation to stay. And if we imagine him as joining' some 
such company of Pamphylian families on his way to the Pisidian 
mountains, it gives much interest and animation to the thought of 
this part of his progi'ess. 

Perhaps it was in such company that the Apostle entered the first 
passes of the mountainous district, along some road formed partly by 
artificial pavement, and partly by the native marble, with high cliffs 
frowning on either hand, with tombs and inscriptions, even then 
ancientf on the projecting rocks around, and with copious fountains 
bursting out ‘ among thickets of pomegranates and oleanders.’^ 
The oleander, ‘ the favourite flower of tlie Levantine midsummer,’ 
abounds in the lower watercourses; and in the month of May it 
borders all the banks with a line of brilliant crimson.^ As the path 
ascends, the rocks begin to assume the wilder grandevir of mountains, 
the richer fruit-trees begin ^to disappear, and the pine and walnut 
succeed ; though the i)lane-tree still stretches its wide leaves over 
the stream which dashes wildly down the ravine, crossing and re- 
crossing the dangerous road. The alteration of climate which 
attends on the traveller’s pi-ogress is soon perceptible. A few hours 
will make the difference of weeks or even months. When the corn 
is in the ear on the lowlands, ploughing and sowing are hardly well 
begun upon the highlands. Spring flowers may be seen in the 
mountains by the very edge of the snow,' when the anemone is 


fresh blossoms of the wild almond ns 
they passed In more steady courses 
followed the small black cattle . . . 
then came the flocks of sheep, and the 
camels , . . bearing jnled loads of 
ploughs, tent-poles, kettles . . . and 
amidst this rustic load was always seen 
the rich Turkey carpet and damask 
cushions, the pride even of the tented 
Turk.’ — Lycia, pp. 238, 239. 

' It has always been customary for 
travellers in Asia Minor, as in the 
patriarchal East, to join caravans, if 
possible. 

* In ascending from Limyra, a small 
plain on the coast not far from Phasclis, 
Spratt and Forbes mention ‘ a rock- 
tablet with a long Greek inscription 
... by the side of an ancient paved 
road, at a spot where numerous and 
copious springs gush out among 
thickets of pomegranates and ole- 
anders.’ (i. p. 160.) Fellows, in 
coming to Attaleia from the north, 
‘suddenly entered a pass between the 
mountaiiVs, which diminished in width 
until cliffs almost perpendicular inclosed 
us on either side. 'I’he descent liecame 
so abrupt that we were compelled to 
dismount and walk for two hours, 
during which time we continued rapidly 


descending an ancient paved road, 
formed ])rincipaUy of the native marble 
rock, but which had been perfected 
with large stones at a very remote age ; 
the deep nits of chariot wlieels were 
apjiarent in many jilaces. The road is 
miicli worn l)\ time ; and the people 
of a later age, diverging from the track, 
liave formed a road with stones very 
inferior both in size and arrangement. 
About half an hour before I reached 
the jilain ... a view burst ujion me 
through the cliffs ... I looked down 
from the rocky steps of the throne of 
winter upon the rich and verdant plain 
of summer, with the bine sea in the 
distance . . . Nor'* was the foreground 
without its intere.st; on each projecting 
rock stood an ancient sarcophagus, and 
the trees half concealed the lids and 
broken sculptures of innuinerable tombs.* 
— A. Jtl. pp. 174, 175. This may very 
probably have been the pass and road 
by which St. Paul ascended. 

® Si*e the excellent chapter on the 
‘Botany of Lycia’ in Spratt and 
Forbes, vol. ii. ch. xiii. 

* ‘ 3fay 9. — Ascending through a 
winterly climate, with snow by the side 
of our path, and only the crocus and 
anemones iu bloom • • • we beheld a 
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withered in the plain, and the pink veins in the white asphodel 
flowtr are shrivelled by the heat. When the cottages are closed and 
the grass is parched, and everything is silent below in the purple 
haze and stillness of midsummer, clouds are seen drifting among the 
Pisidian precipices, and the cavern is often a welcome shelter from a 
cold and penetrating wind. * The upper part of this district is a*wild 
region of cliffs, often isolated and bare, and separated from each other 
by valleys of sand, which the *storin drives with blinding violence 
among the sliivered points. The trees become fewer and smaller»at 
every step. Three belts of vegetation are successively passed through 
in ascending from the coast: first the oak woods, then the •forests of 
pine, and lastly the dark scattered i)atches of the cedar-juniper: and 
then we reach the treeless plains of the interior, which stretch in 
dreary extension to the north and the east. 

After such a journey as this, seijarating, we know not where, 
from the companions they may have joined, and often thinking of 
that Christian companion who had^ withdrawn himself from their 
society when they needed him most, Pa\il and Barnabas emerged 
from the rugged mountain passes, and came upon the central table- 
land of Asia Minor. The whole interior region of the peninsula 
may bo correctly described by this term ; for, though intersected in 
various directions by mountain-ranges, it is, on the whole, a vast 
plateau, elevated higher than the summit of Ben Nevis above the 
level of the sea.^ This is its general character, though a long 
journey across the district brings the traveller through many va- 
rieties of scenery. Sometimes he moves for hours along the dreary 
margin of an inland sea of salt,-* — sometimes ho rests in a cheerful 
hospitable town by the shore of a freshwater lake.'* In some places 
the ground is burnt and volcanic, in others green and fruitful. 
Sometimes it is depressed into watery hollows, where wild swans 
visit the pools, and storks are seen fishing and feeding among the 


new series of cultivated plains to the 
west, being in fact table-lands, nearly 
upon a level with the tops of the 
mountains which form the eastern 
boundary of the valley of the Xanthu.s 
. - . Descending to the plain, pro- 
bably 1,000 feet, we pitched our tent, 
after a ride of 7^ hours. . . . Upon 
boiling the thermometer, I found that 
we were more than 4,000 feet above 
the sea, and, cutting down some dea<l 
trees, we provided against the coining 
cold of the evening by lighting three 
laige fires around our encampment.’ 
— Fell. JLyciOj p, 234. ThLs was in de- 
scending from Almalee, in the great 
Lycian yailah, to the south-east of 
Cibyra. 

* For further illustrations of the 
change of season caused by difference 
of elevation, see Sp. and F. i. p. 242. 
Again, p. 293, ‘ Every step led us from 
spring into summer ; * and the follow- 


ing pages. See also Fellows : ‘ Two 
months since at Syria the corn W’as 
beginning to show the ear, whilst here 
tliey have only in a few places now 
begun to plough and sow.’ — A. M, 158. 
* Tlie corn, which we had the day before 
seen changing colour for the harv'est, 
was here not an inch above the ground, 
and the buds of the bushes were not yet 
bursting.’ — Ltycia^ p. 220. 

* The yailah of Adalia is 3,600 feet 
above the sea : Sp. and F. i. p. 244. 
The vast plain, ‘ at least fifty miles 
long and twentj' wide,’ south of Kiu- 
tayah in Phrygia, is about 6,000 feet 
above tfle sea. Fell. A, M. p. 155. 
This may be overstated, but the plain 
of Erzero^n is quite as much. 

3 We shall have occasion to mention 
the salt lakes hereafter. 

♦ llie two lakes of Huldur and Eyer- 
dir arc mentioned below. Both are de- 
scribed as very beautiful. 
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weeds:* more frequently it is spread out into broad open downs, 
like Salisbury Plain, which aftord an interminable pasture for £ocks 
of sheep. ^ To the north of Panijihylia, the elevated plain stretches 
through Phrygia for a hundred miles from Mount Taurus to Mount 
Olympus.^ The southern portion of these bleak uplands was crossed 
by St. Paul’s track, immediately before his arrival at Antioch in 
Pisidia. The features of human life which he had around him are 
probably almost as unaltered as the scenery of the country, — dreary 
villages with flat-roofed huts and cattle-sheds in the day, and at 
night aft encampment of tents of goats’ hair, — tents of cilicium (see 
p. 40), — a blazing tire in the midst, — hoj'ses fastened around, — 
and in the distance the moon shining on the snowy summits of 
Taurus.'* 

The Sultcm Tareek, or Turkish Royal Road from 'Adalia to 
Kiutayah and Constantinople, passes nearly due north by the 
beautiful lake of Buldur.*^ The direction of Antioch in Pisidia 
bears more to the east. After passing sonicewliere near Selge and 
Sagalassus, St. Paul approached by the margin of the much larger, 
though perhaps not less beautiful, lake of Eyerdir.^ The position 
of the city is not far from the northern shore of this lake, at the 
base of a mountain-range which stretches through Phrygia in a 
south-easterly direction. It is, however, not many years since this 
statement could be confidently made. Strabo, indeed, describes its 
position with remarkable clearness and precision. His words are as 
follows: — ‘In the district of Phrygia called Paroreia, there is a 
certain mountain- ridge, stretching from east to west. On each side 
there is a large plain below this ridge: and it has two cities in its 
neighbourhood ; Philomelium on the north, and on the other side 
Antioch, called Antioch near Pisidia. The former lies entirely in 
the plain, the latter (which has a Roman colony) is on a height.’ 
With this description before him, and taking into account certain 
indications of distance furnished by ancient authorities, Colonel 
Leake, who has j^erhaps done more for the elucidatimi of Classical 
Topography than any other man, felt that Ak-Sher, the position 
assigned to Antioch by D’Anville and other geographers, could not 
be the true place : Ak-Sher is on the north of the ridge, and the 
position could not be made to harmonise with the Tables. But he 
was not in possession of any information which could lead him to 


I ‘ March 27 (near Kiutayah '). — I 
counted 180 storks lishing or feeding in 
one small swampy place not an acre in 
extent. The land here is used princi- 
pally for breeding and grazing cattle, 
which are to bo seen in herds of many 
hundreds.' — Fell. Asia Minor, p. 155. 
‘ May 8. — The shrubs are the rose, the 
barbary, and wild almond ; but all are 
at pre^nt fully six weeks jiater than 
those in the country we have lately 
passed. I observed on the lake many 
stately wild swans (near AlmaleCy 8,000 
feeta^ove the sea).' — Fell. Lycia^ p. 228. 

* We shall have occasion to return 


presently to this character of much of 
the interior of A.sia Minor when we 
come to the mention of Ljxaonia (Acts 
xiy. 6). 

® Fellows' Asia Minor, p. 155, &c. 

* See Fellows' Asta Minor, p. 177, 
and especially the mention of the goats' 
hair tents. 

^ ^e above, p. 133, n. 4. 

® See the descriptions in Arundel's 
Atia Minor, ch. xiii., and especially 

ch. XV. 

^ See Leake's Asia Minor, p. 41. 
The same difficulties were perceived by 
Manuert. 
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the true position ; and the problem remained unsolved tifl Mr. 
Aruu^ell started from Smyrna, in 1833, with the deliberate purpose 
of discovering the scene of St. Paul’s labours. He successfully 
proved that Ak-Sher is Philomelium, and that Antioch is at Ya- 
lobatch, on the other side of the ridge. The narrative of his suc- 
cessful journey is very interesting : and every Christian ough^ to 
sympathise in the pleasure with which, knowing that Antioch was 
seventy miles from Apamea, and forty-five miles from Apollonia, he 
first succeeded in identifying Apollonia; and then, exactly at the 
right distance, perceived, in the tombs near a fountain, jyid tile 
vestiges of an ancient road, sure indications of his approach to a 
ruined city ; and then saw, across the plain, the remains of an 
aqueduct at the base of the mountain ; and, finally, arrived at 
Jalobatch, •ascended to the elevation described by Strabo, and felt, 
as he looked on the superb ruins around, that he was ‘really on the 
spot consecrated by the labours and j)ersecution of the Apostles Paul 
and Barnabas. ’ ^ , 

The position of the Pisidian AntK)ch being thus determined by 
the convergence of ancient authority and modern research, we per- 
ceive that it lay on an important line of communication, westward 
by Apamea with the valley of the Mieander, and eastward by 
Iconium wdth the country behind the Taurus. In this general 
direction, between Smyrna and Ephesus on the one hand, and the 
Cilician Gates which lead down to Tarsus on the other, conquering 
armies and trading caravans, Persian satraps, Boman proconsuls, 
and Turkish pacluis, have travelled for centuries.'* The Pisidian 
Antioch was situated about halfway between these extreme points. 
It was built (as we have seen in an earlier chapter, IV. p. 101) by 
the founder of the Syrian Antioch : and in the age of the Greek 
kings of the line of Seleucus it was a town of considerable import- 
ance. But its appearance had been modified, since the campaigns 
of Scipio and Manlius, and the defeat of Mithridates,^ by the intro- 
duction of Roman usages, and the Roman style of building. This 
was true to a certain extent, of all the larger towns of Asia 
Minor : but this change had probably taken place in the Pisidian 
Antioch more than in many cities of greater importance ; for, like 
Philippi, it was a Roman Coloida. Without delaying, at present, 
to explain the full meaning of this term, we may say that the 
character impressed on any town in the Empire which had been 
made subject t(f military colonisation was j)articularly Romany and 
that all such towns were bound by a tie of peculiar closeness to the 
Mother City. The insignia of Roman power were displayed more 

* See Arundell's Ada Minor, ch. xii. military roads as indicated in Kiepert^s 

xiii. xiv., and the view as given in our Jlellat, to Xenophon’s Antibasia, to 
quarto edition. There is also a view in Alexander’s campaign anrl Cicero’s 
tAborde. The opinion of Mr. Arutidell progress, to the invasion of Tamerlane, 
is fully confirmed by Mr. Hamilton, and the movements of the Turkish and 
Reaearchea in Asia Minor, vol. i. ch. Ef^ptian armies in 1832 and 1833. 
xxvii. 'fhe aqueduct conveyed water ^ ^e ^. 11 . 

to the town from the Sultan Dagh * Acts xvi. 12. The constitution of 
(Strabo’s ^mountain ridge ’). a Coltmia will be explained when we 

* In illustration of this we may come to this passage, 
refer to the caravan routes and Persian 
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conspicuously than in other towns in the same province. In the 
provinces where Greek was spoken, while other towns had ^reek 
letters on their coins, the money of the colonies was distinguished 
by Latin superscriptions. Antioch must have had some eminence 
among the eastern colonies, for it was founded by Augustus, and 
caH^d Caesarea. ‘ Such coins as that represented at the end of this 
chapter were in circulation here, though not at Perga or Iconium, 
when St. Paul visited these cities : tand more than at any other city 
visited on this journey, he would hear Latin spoken side by side 
vflth tlje Greek and the ruder Pisidian dialect.^ 

Along^with this population of Greeks, Romans, and native Pisi- 
dians, a greater or smaller number of Jews was intermixed. They 
may not have been a very numerous body, for only one synagogue ^ 
is mentioned in the narrative. But it is evident, from, the events 
recorded, that they were an influential body, that they had made 
many proselytes, and that they had obtained some considerable 
dominion (as in the parallel cases of Danj,ascus recorded by Jo- 
sephus, and Beroea and Thessalonica in the Acts of the Apostles 
over the minds of the Gentile women. 

On the Sabbath days the Jews and the proselytes met in the 
synagogue. It is evident that at this time full liberty of public 
worship was permitted to the Jewish people in all parts of the 
Roman Empire, whatever limitations might have been enacted by 
law or compelled by local opposition, as relates to the form and 
situation of the synagogues. We infer from Epiphanius that the 
Jewish places of worship were often erected in open and con- 
spicuous positions.® This natural wish may frequently have been 
checked by the influence of the Heathen priests, who would not 
willingly see the votaries of an ancient idolatry forsaking the 
temple for the synagogue : and feelings of the same kind may pro- 
bably have hindered the Jews, even if they had the ability or 
desire, from erecting religious edifices of any remarkable grandeur 
and solidity. No ruins of the synagogues of imperial times have 
remained to us, like those of the temples in every province, from 
which we are able to convince ourselves of the very form and size 
of the sanctuaries of Jupiter, Apollo, and Liana. There is little 
doubt that the sacred edifices of the Jews have been modified by 
the architecture of the remote countries through which they have 

* We should learn this from the of the * speech of ‘ Lycaonia.’ Acts 
inscription on the coins, COL. C^S. xiv. 11. 

ANTIOCHIiE, if we did not learn it ^ See remarks on Salamis, p. 114. 
from Strabo and Pliny. Mr. Hamilton The people of Damascus were 
found an inscription at Yalobatch, obliged to use caution in their scheme 
with the letters ANTIOCH £AE of assassinating the Jews; — * through 
CAESARE. Another coin of this fear of their women, all of whom, ex- 
colony, exhibiting the wolf with cept a few, were attached to the 
Romulus and Remus, is engraved in Jewish worshippers,* — ii. 20, 2. 
this volume. Others exhibit two oxen, ^ Acts xvii. 4, 12. 
which illustrate the Roman«*mode of f He is speaking of the synagogue 
marking out by a plough the colonial at* Nablous. Such buildings were nre- 
limits. quently placed by the waterside for the 

* We shall have to return to this sake of ablution. Compare Acts xvi. 
subject of language again, in speaking 13, with Joseph, Ant. xiv. 10, 23. 
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been dispersed^ and the successive centuries through which they have 
contifiued a separated people. Under the Roman Empire it is 
natural to suppose that they must have varied, according to circum- 
stances, through all gradations of magnitude and decoration, from 
the simple proseiicJia at Philippi ^ to the magniliSent prayer-ho^es 
at Alexandria.* Yet there are certain traditional peculiarities 
which have doubtless united .together by a common resemblance 
the Jewish synagogues of all ages and countries.^ The arrange- 
ment for the women’s places in a separate gallery, or behindTa 
partition of lattice-work, — the desk in the centre, where the Reader, 
like Ezra in ancient days, from his ‘ i)ulpit of wood,’ may ‘‘open the 
Book in the sight of all the people . . . and read in the Book the 
Law of God distinctly, and give the sense, and cause them to under- 
stand the ^reading,’ ^ — the carefully closed Ark on the side of the 
building nearest to Jerusalem, for the preservation of the rolls or 
manuscripts of the Law, — the seats all round the building, whence 
‘ the eyes of all them that are in the synagogue ’ may ‘ be fastened ’ 
on him who speaks,^ — the ‘ chief seats,’ which were appropriated 
to the ‘ ruler ’ or ‘ rulers ’ of the synagogue, according as its organi- 
satioi) might be more or less complete,^ and which were so dear to 
the hearts of those who professed to be peculiarly learned or pecu- 
liarly devout, — these are some of the features of a synagogue, 
which agree at once with the notices of Scripture, the descrij)tions 
in the Talmud, and the practice of modern Judaism. 

The meeting of the congregations in the ancient synagogues may 
be easily realised, if due allowance be made for the change of cos- 
tume, by those who have seen the Jews at their worshii^ in the 
large towns of Modem Evirope. On their entrance into the build- 
ing, the four-cornered Tallith ^ was first jjlaced like a veil over the 
head, or like a scarf over the shoulders. ■' The prayers were then 
recited by an officer called the ‘Angel,’ or ‘Apostle,’ of the as- 
sembly. These prayers were doubtless many of them identically 


* Acts xvi. 13. The question of the 
identity or difference of the proseucha 
and synagogue will be considered here- 
after. Probably the former is a gene- 
ral term. 

* Mentioned by Philo. 

* Besides the wDrks referred to in 
the notes to Chap. II., Allen's Modern 
Judaism and Bernard’s Synagogue and 
Church may be consulted with ad- 
vantage on subjects connected with the 
synagogue. 

■* Nenem. viii. 4-8. 

* See Luke iv. 20. 

* These chief seats (Matt, xxiii. 6) 
seemed to have faced the rest of the 
^ngi^ation. See Jam* ii. 3. 

^ Wnh Luke xiii, 14, Acts xviii. 8, 
17, compare Luke vii. 3, Mark v. 22, 
and Acts xiii. 15. Some are of opi- 
nion that the smaller ^magogues had 
one * ruler,* the larger many. It is 


more probable that the * chief ruler * 
with the ‘ elders * formed a congrega- 
tional council, like the kirk- session in 
Scotland. 

® The use of the Tallith is said to 
have arisen from the Mosaic command- 
ment directing that fringes should be 
worn on the four corners of the gar- 
ment. 

* When we read 1 Cor. xi. 4, 7, we 
must feel some doubt concerning the 
wearing of the Tallith on the head 
during worship at that period. De 
Wette fl^ys that * it is certain that in 
the Apostolic age the Jews did not 
veil their heads during their exhorta- 
tions in Ihe synagogues.* It is quite 
possible that the Taliith, though gene- 
rally worn in the oongr^ation, might 
be removed by anyone who roee to 
speak or who prayed aloud. 

Vitringa, who compares Rev. iL 1. 
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the same with those which are found in the present service-booj[cs of 
the German and Spanish Jews, though their liturgies, in the course 
of ages, have undergone successive developments, the steps of 
which are not easily ascertained. It seems that the prayers were 
sometimes read iiv the vernacular language of the country where 
the synagogue was built ; but the Law was always read in Hebrew. 
The sacred roll ' of manuscript waa handed from the Ark to the 
Reader by the Chazan, or ‘ Minister ; ^ and then certain portions 
w6re r^ad according to a fixed cycle, first from the Law and then 
from the Prophets. It is impossible* to determine the i^eriod when 
the sections from these two divisions of the Old Testament were 
arranged as in use at present ; ^ but the same necessity for transla- 
tion and explanation existed then as now. The Hebrew and Eng- 
lish are now printed in parallel columns. Then, the reading of the 
Hebrew was elucidated by the Targum or the Septuagint, or fol- 
lowed by a parajdarase in the sjDoken language of the country.^ The 
Reader stood ^ while thus empJLoyed, and ail the congregation sat 
around. The manuscript was rolled uj) and returned to the Chazan.'" 
Then follow^ed a j^ause, during which strangers or learned men, wlio 
had ‘ any word of consolation ’ or exhortation, rose and addressed 
the meeting. And thus, after a pathetic enumeration of the sufter- 
ings of the chosen people ’ or an allegorical exposition of some 
dark passage of Holy Writ, the worship) was closed with a benedic- 
tion and a solemn ‘ Amen. ’ ^ 

To such a worship in such a building a congregation came together 
at Antioch in Pisidia, on the Sabbath wdiich immediately succeeded 
the arrival of Paul and Barnabas. Proselytes came and seated them- 
selves with the Jews : and among the Jewesses behind the lattice 
were ‘ honourable women ’ of the colony. The two strangers en- 
tered the synagogue, and, wearing the Tallith, which w^as the badge 
of an Israelite, ‘sat down’*"^ with the rest. The prayers were 
recited, the extracts from ‘ the Law and the Prophets ’ were read 
the ‘ Book’ returned to the ‘ Minister,’ and then we are told that 
‘ the rulers of the synagogue ’ sent to the new comers, on whom 


* Tlic words ill Luke iv 17, 20, im- 
ply the acts of rolling and unrolling. 
See 1 Macc. iii. 48. 

2 Luke iv. 17, 20. 

3 A full account both of the Paru- 
schioth or Sections of the Law, and the 
ITaphtaroth or Sections of the Pro- 
phets, as used both by the Portugue^ 
and German Jews, may be seen in 
Horne’s Introduction^ vol. iii. pp. 254- 
258. 

^ See p. 29. In Palestine the Syro- 
Chaldaic language would he hsed ; in 
the Dispersion, usually the Greek. 
Lightfoot seems to think «thnt the 
Pisidian language was used here. 
Strabo speaks of a dialect as peculiar 
to this district. 

* Acts xiii. IG, On the otlier hand, 
Our Lord was seated during solemn 
teaching, Luke iv. 20. 


See Luke iv. 20. 

7 The sermon in the synagogue in 
‘ Helen’s Pilgrimage * is conceived in 
the true Jewish feeling. Compare the 
address of St. Stephen. 

® Wc see how an inspired Apostle 
uses allegory. Gal. iv. 21-31. 
y See Neh. viii, 6 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 

Acts xiii. 50. 

‘As I entered the synagogue [at 
Blidah in Algeria], they olfered me a 

Tallith, saying in French, “ Etes-vous 
Israelite ? ” I could not wear the Tal- 
lith, but I opened my English Bible 
and sat downy thinking 01 Paul and 
Barnabas at Antioch in Pisidia.’ — Ex- 
tract from a Private Journal, 

** Acts xiii. 14. 

*3 Acts xiii. 15. 

Luke iv. 20. 
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many eyes had already been fixed, and invited them to addj^ss the 
assembly, if they had words of comfort or instruction to speak to 
their fellow Israelites.^ The very attitude of St. Paul, as he 
answered the invitation, is described to us. He ‘ rose ^ from his 
seat, and with the animated and emphatic gesture which he \xsedon 
other occasions,^ ‘ beckoned with his hand.' ® ^ 

After thus graphically bringing the scene before our eyes, St. 
Luke gives us, if not the whole speech delivered by St. Paul, yet at 
least the substance of what he said. For into however short a 
he may have condensed the speeches which he reports, it is* no 

mere outline, no dry analysis of them which he gives* He has 
evidently preserved, if not all the words, yet the ve'i'v words uttered 
by the Apostle ; nor can we fail to recognise in all these speeches a 
tone of tliought, and oven of expression, which stamps them with the 
individuality of the speaker. 

On the present occasion we find St. Paul beginning his address by 
connecting the Messvvh whom he preached, with the preparatory 
dispensation which ushered in His advent. He dwells upon the 
previous history of the Jewish pcoi^le, for the same reasons which 
had led St. Steidien to do the like in his defence before the Sanhe- 
drin. He endeavours to conciliate the minds of his Jewish audience 
by proving to them that the Messiah whom he proclaimed, was the 
same whereto their own piT>phets bare witness ; come, not to destroy 
the Law, but to fulfil ; and that His advent had been duly heralded 
by His predicted messenger. He then proceeds to remove the pre- 
judice which the rejection of Jesus by the authorities at Jerusalem 
(the metropolis of their faith) would naturally raise in the minds 
of the Pisidian Jews against his divine mission. He shows that 
Christ’s death and resurrection had accomplished the ancient pro- 
phecies, and declares this to be the ‘ (jilad Tidings ’ which the 
Ai^ostles were charged to j)roc]aini. Thus far the speech contains 
nothing which co\ild oll’end the exclusive spirit of Jewish nationality. 
On the contrary, St. Paul has endeavoured to carry his hearers witli 
him by the topics on which he ho,s dwelt ; the Saviour whom he 
declares is ‘ a Saviour unto Israel ; ’ the Messiah whom ho an- 
nounces is the fiilfiller of the Law and the Projihets. But having 
thus conciliated their feelings, and won their favourable attention, 
he proceeds in a bolder tone, to declare the Catholicity of Christ’s 
salvation, and the antithesis between the Cospel and the Law. His 
concluding words, as St. Luke relates them, might stand as a sum- 
mary representing in outline tlic early cliapters of the Epistle to the 
Homans ; and therefore, conversely, those chapters will enable us 
to realise the manner in which St. Paul would have expanded the 
heads of argument which his disciple here records. The speech ends 
with a warning against that bigoted rejection of Christ’s doctrine, 
which this latter portion of the address* was so likely to call forth. 

The following were the words (so far as they have been preserved 
to ua) spoken by St. Paul on this memomble occasion : — 

’ Acts xiii. 15. The word is the * Acts xxvi. 1, xxi. 40. Sec xx. 34 

same as that winoh is used in the de- * Acts xiii. 16. 

Bcriptive title of Barnabas, p. 97, 
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‘ Men of Israel, and ye, proselytes of the Gen- 
Proieiytea. tiles, who worship the God of Abraham, ^ive 
audience. 

?fnraeu! 5 be ‘ people Israel chose our fathers, 

andof^avid raised up His people, when they dwelt- as 
straugers in the land of Egypt ; and with an high 
Messiah. brought He them •out therefrom. And about 13 

the time of forty years, even as a nurse beareth 
her child, so bare He them ^ through the wilderness. 

,And He destroyed sev€n nations in the land of 19 
Canaan, and gave their land as a portion unto His 
people. And after that He gave unto them Judges 20 
about the space ^ of four hundred and fifty years, 
until Samuel the Prophet ; then desired they a king, 
and He gave unto them Saul, the son of Cis, a man 21 
of the tribe of BeHjamin,^ to rule them for forty 
years. And when He had removed Saul, He raised 22 
up unto them David to be their king ; to whom 
also He gave testimony, ami said ; Ji babe fauuh 
HBabitr, tl)^ of ^csjSc, a man after mi) abju hearty 
bsfjtcb iSfiall fulfil all tun bJtll.'* Of this man’s seed 23 
hath God, according to llis pi'omise, raised unto 
Israel a Saviour Jesus. 

fiiptiit waf ‘ And John was t\)t luesf^cnficr before 24 

folininncif"* ^0 prcpavc toaj) before |gtm, and he* 

preached the baptism of repentance to all the 
people of Israel. And as John fulfilled his course® 
his saying was, “ Whom think ye that I am ? i-i? 
am not He. But behold there cometh one after 
me whose shoes’ latcliet I am not worthy to 
loose.” ^ 


* The beauty of this metaphor has 
been lost to the Authorised Version on 
account of the rcadinj; adopted in the 
Received Text. There is an evident 
allusion to Deut. i. 31. 

* We need not trouble our readers 
with the difficulties which have been 
raised concerning the chronology of 
this passage. Supposing it could be 
l>roved that St. Paul’s knowledge of 
ancient chronology was imperfect, this 
need not surprise us ; for there seems 
no r^son to suppose (and we have 
certainl}' no right to assume a priori) 
that Divine inspiration woulcf instruct 
the Apostles in truth discoverable by 
uninspired research, and non-essential 
to their religious mission. Sec note 


on (lalatians iii. 17. 

^ [For the speaker’s own connection 
with the tribe of Benjamin, sec pp. 36, 
37, and 43.— H.] 

^ Compare Ps. Ixfkxix. 20, wdth 1 
Sam. xiii. 14. The quotation is from 
the LXX., but not verbatim y being 
apparently made from memory. 

^ Mai. lii. I, as quoted Matt. xi. 10, 
not exactly after the LXX., but rather 
according to the literal translation of 
the Hebrew. 

® [Here, and in the speech at Miletus 
(xiii. 23). it is worthy of notice that 
St. Paul uses one of his favourite and 
characteristic metaphors drawn from 
the foot-race. — H.] 

^ Tlio imperfect is used here. 
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26 ‘Men and Brethren,^ whether ye be children of 
theiBtock of Abraham, or proselytes of the Gen- 
tiles, to you have been sent the tidings of this 

27 salvation : for the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
their rulers, because they knew Him not, nor yet 
the voices of the prophets which are read in their 
synagogues every Sabbath, day, have fulfilled the 

28 Scriptures in condemning Him. And though they 
found in Him no cause of death, yet besought they 

29 Pilate that He should be •slain. And when they* 
had fulfilled all which was written of Him, they 
took Him down from the tree, and laid Him in a 
sepulchre! 

30 * But God raised Him from the dead. Ri!Jn<> 5 y“‘ 

31 ‘And He was seep for many days by them who 
came up with Him from Galilee to Jerusalem, who 
are now^ His witnesses to the people of Israel.^ 

32 ‘And while they'^ proclaim it in Jerusalem, we 
declare unto you the same Glad Tidings concerning 
the promise which was made to our fathers ; even 
that God hath fulfilled the same unto us their 
children, in that He hath raised up Jesus from the 

33 dead;® as it is also written in the second psalm, 

Chau art mti ^on, tiyii haji Ijabc 3E bcQattru thre.® 

:u And whereas He hath raised Him from the grave, 
no more to return unto corruption, He hath saul 
on this wise, C'bP hlrsfiJiiigsf of SBabth inill $ (jibe 
JJ0U, rbni tijc bTeriiSingrf i^taab faiEtt in bolt' 

35 Wherefore it is written also in another 

psalm, Cbou iEfbalt not ijulfrr tbfue One to 

36 corruption.^ Now David, after he had minis- 
tered in his own generation^ to the will of God, fell 
asleep, and was laid unto his fathers, and saw cor- 


* Literally ‘men that are mi/ bre- 
thren.* So in Ac^ xvii, 22, — * mm of 
Athens? It might be rendered simply 
‘ Brethren? 

* The word for ‘ now,* evidently very 
important here, is erroneously omitted 
by the Textus Receptus. 

® ‘The people,* always means the 
Jewish people. 

^ Observe * we preach to you * empha- 
tically contrasted with the preceding 
* they to the Jewish nation ’(Humphry). 

* ‘Raised up from the dead? We 
cannot agree with Mr. Humphry that 
the word can here (consistently with 
the context) have the same meaning 
aa in vii. 37. 


Ps. ii. 7, arconhng to LXX. trana. 

7 Isaiah Iv. 3 (LXX.). The verbal 
connection {holy — Holy One) between 
w. 34 and 35 should be carefully no- 
ticed, 

8 Ps. xvi. 10 (LXX.). 

® David’s ministration was performed 
(like that of other men) in his own 
generation ; but the ministration of 
Christ ^tended to all generations. The 
thought is similar to Ilcb. vii. 23, 24. 
We depyt here from the Authorised 
Version, because the use of the (ireck 
words for ‘ to serve one’s own genera- 
tion,’ does not accord with the analogy 
of the N. T. 
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ruption; but He whom God raised from the dead 37 
saw no corruption.^ ® 

chS&afva- ‘ kiiown unto you, therefore, men andas 

ttes^tween through tliis Jcsus is declared unto 

»lfd^e*L!iw. you the forgiveness of sins. And in Him all who 39 
have faith are justitied from all transgressions, 
wherefrom in the Law** of Moses ye could not be 
^ justified. 

Final wai^i* ‘ Be Ware, therefore, lest that come upon you 40 
• which is spoken in the Prophets, 3t3cl)aIiO, jir tfc* 41 
anXf iDOnUer, anU pctisb; far £ taaik a toark 
in pour Uan^, a toark inbtclj pr ^Ijall iix no 
kcUckr, tfiauglj a man Ucclarc it unto pau.^ 2 
This address made a deep and thrilling impression on the audience. 
While the congregation were pouring out of the synagogue, many 
of them^ crowded round the speaker, begging that ‘these words,’ 
which had moved their deepest feelings, might be repeated to them 
on their next occasion of assembling together. * And when at length 
the mass of the people had dispersed, singly or in groups, to their 
homes, many of the Jews and proselytes still clung to Paul and Bar- 
nabas, who earnestly exhorted them (in the form of expression which 
we could almost recognise as St. Paul’s, from its lesemblance to the 
phraseology of his Epistles,) ‘to abide m the grace of God.’^ 

‘ With what pleasure can we fancy the Apostles to have observed 
these hearers of the Word, who seemed to have heard it in such 
earnest. How gladly must they have talked with them, — entered 
into various points more fully than was possible in any public address, 

— appealed to them in various ways which no one cjin touch upon 
who is speaking to a niLxed multitude. Yet, with all their pleasure 
and their hope, their knowledge of man’s licart must have taught 
them not to be over confident ; and therefore they would earnestly 
urge them to continue in the grace of God ; to keep up the impression 
which had already outlasted their stay within the synagogue ; — to 
feed it and keep it alive, and make it deeper and deeper, that it 
should remain with them for ever. What the issue was we know 
not, — nor does that concern us, — only Ave may be sure that here, 
as in other instances, there were some in whom their hopes and 
endeavours were disappointed ; there w ere some in* whom they were 
to their fullest extent realised.’® 

^ We are here reminded of the ar- 
guments of St. Peter on the day of 
Pentecost, just as the beginning of the 
speech recalls that of St. Stephen 
before the Sanhedrin. Possibly, St. 

Paul himself had been an ahditor of 
the iirst, as he certainly was of the last. 

^ Habak. i. 5 (bXX.). « 

^ The words rendered *• (i entiles ’ 

(Auth. Vers.) in the Textus Keceptus, 
have caused a great confusion in this 
passage. They are omitted in the best 
MSS. See befow, p. 146, n. 4. 


* It is not quite certain whetiier we 
are to understand the words in v. 42 to 
mean ‘the next Sabbath’ or some in- 
termediaie days of meeting during the 
week. The Jews were accustomed to 
meet in the synagogues on Monday 
and Thursday as well as on Saturday. 

•' Acts xiii. 43. Compare Acts xx. 
24; 1 C’or. XV. 10; 2 Cor. vi. 1; Gal. 
ii. 21. 

Dr. Arnold's 'rwenty-fourth Sit 
tnoii on the Interpretation oj' Scrip- 
ture. 
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The yitervening week between this Sabbath and the next had not 
only its days of meeting in the synagogue/ but would give many 
opportunities for exhortation and instruction in private houses ; the 
doctrine would be noised abroad, and, through the proselytes, wt)uld 
come to the hearing of the Gentiles. So that ‘ on the following 
Sabbath almost the whole city came together to hear the AN\)rd 
God.’ The synagogue was crowded.* Multitudes of Gentiles were 
there in addition to the Pro.selytes. This was more than the Jews 
could bear. Their spiritual pride and exclusive bigotry was imme-^ 
diately roused. They could not ^endure the notion of others 4jeing 
freely admitted to the same religious privileges with theiuselves. 
This was always the sin of the Jewish people. Instead of realising 
their position in the world as the prophetic nati^in for the g<iod of 
the whole earth, they indulged the self-exalting opinion, that God’s 
highest blessings were only for themselves. Tlieir oppressions and 
their dispersions had not destroyed this <leei)ly-rooted ] prejudice; 
but they rather found cbmfort undey the yoke, in brooding over 
their religious isolation; and even in their nunotc and scattered 
settlements, they clung with the utmost tenacity to the feeling of 
their exclusive nationality. Thus, in the Ihsidian Antioch, they 
who on one Sabbath had listened with breathless interest to the 
teachers who spoke to them of the promised Messiah, were on the 
next Sabbath filled iih the most excited indignation, when they 
found that this Messiah was ‘ a light to lighten the Gentiles,’ as 
well as ‘ the glory of His people Israel.’ They made an uproar, and 
opposed the words of Paul ^ with all manner of calumnious expres- 
sions, ‘ contradicting and blaspheming.’ 

Then the Apostles, ]>romptly rcc<ignising in the willingness of the 
Gentiles and the unbelief of the Jews the clear indications of the 
l)ath of duty, followed that bold * c<>urse which Avas alien to all the 
prejudices of a JeAvish education. They turned at fjnee and without 
reserve to the Gentiles. St. Paul Avas not unprepared for the events 
Avhich called for this decision. The ]n’ophetic intimations at his first 
conversion, his vision in the Temple at Jerusalem, his experience at 
the Syrian Antioch, his recent success in the island of Gyprus, must 
have led him to expect the Gentiles to listen to that nuissage Avhich 
the Jews were too ready to scorn. The words Avith which he turned 
from his unbelieving countr^unen were these : ‘ It was needful that 
the Word of God^should first be spoken unto you ; but inasmuch as 
ye reject it, and deem yourselves unworthy of eternal life, lo ! we 
turn to the Gentiles.’ And then he cpiotes a prophetical passage 
frt)m their own sacred Avritings. ‘ For thus liath the L<»rd com- 
manded us, 3aying,H have set thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 
thou shouldsb be for salvation to the ends f)f the earth. This is 
• the first roctnded instance of a scene Avhich was often re-enacted. 
It is the course which 8t. Paul himself defines in his Epistle to the 

* See n. 4 on the preceding page. cireiunstai)pp.3 api)ear to have been very 

- Acts xiii. 44. siiniiar. 

^ ^ The words in Acts xiii. 45, imply •'* Isai. xli.x. 0, (juoted with a .sligl»t 
indirectly that Paul Avas the ‘chief A'ariation from tijc bXX. See fsai 
speaker,’ as we are told, xiv. 12. xiii. 6 ; Luke ii. 32 . 

* Compare 1 Thess. iL 2, where the 
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Romans, when he describes the Gospel as coming first to the Jew 
and then to the Gentile ; * and it is the course which he fallowed 
himself on various occasions of his life, at Corinth,^ at Ephesus,® 
and at Rome.'* 

That which was often obscurely foretold in the Old Testament, — 
thrt those should ‘ seek after God who knew Him not,’ and that 
He should be honoured by ‘ those who were not a people ; ’ ^ — that 
which had already seen its first fulfilment in isolated cases during 
pur Lord’s life, as in the centurion and the Syroj)h(jL‘nician woman, 
whosQT faith had no i)arallel in all the people of ‘ Israel ; ’ ^ — that 
which had received an express accomplishment through the agency 
of two of the chiefest of the Ai^ostles, in Cornelius, the Roman 
officer at Caesarea, and in Sergius Paulus, the Roman governor at 
Paphos, — ^began now to be realised on a large scale in a’ whole com- 
munity. While the Jews blasphemed and rejected Christ, the 
Gentiles ‘ rejoiced and glorified the Word of God.’ The counsels 
of God were not frustrated by the unbelief of His chosen people. 
A new ‘ Israel,’ a new ‘ election,’ succeeded to the former.^ A 
Church was formed of united Jews and Gentiles; and all who were 
destined to enter the path of eternal life” were gathered into the 
Catholic brotherhood of the hitherto sej^arated races. The syna- 
gogue had rejected the iusi^ired missionaries, but the aj)ostolic 
instruction went on in some private house or public building 
belonging to the Heathen. And gradually the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity began to be disseminated through the whole vicinity.'^ 

The enmity of the Jews, however, was not satisfied by the exx:>ul- 
sion of the Apostles from their synagogue. What they could not 
accomplish by violence and caluiiiiiy, tlioy succeeded in effecting by 
a pious intrigue. That inlluence of women in religious questions, 
to which our attention will be repeatedly called hereafter, is here 
for the first time brought before our notice in the sacred narrative 
of St, Paul’s life. Strabo, who was intimately accjuainted with the 
social position of the female sex in the towns of Western Asia, 
speaks in strong terms of the power which they possessed and exer- 
cised in controlling and modifying the religious opinions of the 
men. This general fact received one of its most striking illus- 
trations in the case of Judaism. We have already more than once 
alluded to the influence of the female proselytes at Damascus and 
the good service which women contributed towards the early pro- 
gress of Christianity is abundantly known both from the Acts and 
the Epistles.*' Here they appear in a position less honourable, but 
not less influential. The Jews contrived, through the female prose- 

* Rom. i. 10, ii. 9, Compare xL 12, subject of much controversy with re- 

25. fcrence to the doctrine of predestina- 

® Acts xviii. 6. lion. Its bearing on the question is 

® Acts xix. 9. ^ very doubtful. The same })articiple is 

* Acts xxviii. 28. used in Acis xx. 13, and also in Luke 

* See Hosea i. 10, ii. 23, ^ quoted, iii. 13, and Rom. xiii. 1. 

in Rom. ix. 25, 26. ' ^ Acts xiii. 49. 

® Matt. viii. 5-10, xv. 21-28. See above, p. 10, and p. 136, n. 4. 

7 See Rom. xi. 7 ; and Gal. vi. 16. Sec Acts xvi. 14, xviii. 2 ; Phil. 

® Acts xiii. 48. It is well known iv, 3 ; 1 Cor. vii. 10. 
that this passage has been made the 
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lytes atAniiochf to win over to their cause some inHuential menibera 
of they sex, and through them to gain the ear of men who occupied 
a position of eminence in the city. Tims a systematic persecution 
was excited against Paul and Barnabas. Whether the supreme 
magistrates of the colony were induced by this iinfair agitation to 
pass a sentence of formal banishment, we are not informed ; ^ hiit 
for the present the Apostles were compelled to retire from the 
colonial limits. 

In cases such as these, instructions had been given by our Lord 
himself how His Ajjostles were to act. During His life on earth,* 
He had said to the Twelve, ‘ Whosoever shall not receive ypu, noi 
hear you, when ye depart thence, shake oil* the dust under your 
feet for a testimony against them. Verily, I say unto you, it shall 
be more tolerable for Sodom and Ciomorrah in tlie day of judgment, 
than for that city.’^ And while Paul and Ihiruabas thus fulfilled 
Our Lord’s words, shaking off from their feet the dust of the dry 
and sunburnt road,^ in J,oken of God’s judgment on wilful unbe- 
lievers, and turning tlieir steps eastwards in the dii*ection of Lyca- 
onia, another of tlie sayings of Christ was fulfilled, in tlie midst of 
those who had been obedient to the faith : ‘ Blessed are ye, when 
men shall revile you and persecute you, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad : for great is your reward in heaven ; for so persecuted they 
the prophets which were before you.’"^ Ev^en while their faithful 
teachers were removed from them, and travelling across the bare 
uplands^ which separate Antioch from the jdain of Jconium, the 
disciples of the former city received such manifest tokens of the 
love of God, and the iiower of the ‘ Holy Ghost,’ that they were 
‘ filled with joy’ in the midst of persecution. 

Iconium has obtained a place in history far more distinguished 
than that of the Pisidian Antioch. It is famous as the cradle of tlie 
rising power of the comjuering Turks. ^ And the remains of its 
Mahommedan architecture still bear a conspicuous testimony to the 
victories and strong government of a tribe of Tabir invaders. But 


* We should rather infer the con- 
trarj', since they revisited the place on 
their return from Derbe (xiv. 21). 

2 Mark vi. 11; Matt. x. 14, 1.5; 
Luke ix. 5. For other symbolieal acts 
expressing the same idling, see Nehem. 
V. 13; Acts xviii. 6. It was taught in 
the schools of the Scribes that tlie dust 
of a Heathen land defiled the touch. 
Hence the shaking of the dust off the 
feet implied that the city was regarded 
as profane. 

‘Literally may they have shaken 
off. the dust of their feet, for even now 
(Kov. 9) the roads abound with it, and 
in the summer months it must he a 
plain of dust.* — ArundelTs Asia Minvry 
vof. i. p. 319. 

' Mat». V. 11, 12. 

* Leake approached Iconium from 


the northern side of the mountains 
which separate Antioch from Phil(»- 
ineliuin (see p. 171). He says: ‘On 
the descent troin a ridge branching 
eastward fiom these mountains, we 
came in sight of the vast plain around 
Konieh, and of the lake which occupies 
the middle of it ; and we saw the city 
with its mosques and ancient walls, 
still at the distance of twelve or four- 
teen miles from ns,’ {).45. Ainsworth tra- 
velled in the same direction, ;.nd says : 
‘We travr^lled three hours along the 
plain of Konieh, always in sight of the 
city of the Sultans f>fT{oum, Ixjforc we 
reached it.’-*-Trai?. in Asia JUinor, ii. 
p. 58. 

^ Iconium was the capital of the 
Scljukian Sultans, and had a great ^art 
in the growth of the Ottoman F^mpire. 
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there are other features in the view of modem Konieh which to us 
are far more interesting. To the traveller in the footsteps of St. 
Paul, it is not the armorial bearings of the Knights of St. John, 
carved over the gateways in the streets of Rhodes, which arrest the 
attention, but the ancient harbour and the view across the sea to 
th# opposite coast. And at Konieh his interest is awakened, not 
by minarets and palaces and Saracenic gateways, but by the vast 
plain and the distant mountains. * • 

These features remain what they were in the first century, while 
the t(^wn has been repeatedly destroyed and rebuilt, and its archi- 
tectural character entirely altered. r Little, if anything, remains of 
Greek or Roman Iconium, if we except the ancient inscriptions and 
the fragments of sculptures which are built into the Turkish walls. 
At a late period of the Empire it was made a Colonia, like its 
neighbour, Antioch i but it was not so in the time of St. Paul. 
There is no reason to suppose that its character was different from 
that of the other important towns on tl\p principal lines of com- 
munication through Asia Minor. The elements of its population 
woiild be as follows : — a large number of trilling and frivolous 
Greeks, whose principal places of resort would be the theatre and 
the market-place ; some remains of a still older population, coming 
in occasionally from the country, or residing in a separate quarter 
of the town ; some few Roman officials, civil or military, holding 
themselves proudly aloof from the inhabitants of the subjugated 
province ; and an old established colony of Jews, who exercised 
their trade during the week, and met on the Sabbath to read the 
Law in the Synagogue. 

The same kind of events took place here as in Antioch, and 
almost in the same order. ^ The Apostles went first to the Syna- 
gogue, and the effect of their discourses there was such, that great 
numbers both of the Jews and Greeks (i. e. Proselytes or Heathens, 
or bofch'^) believed the Gospel. The unbelieving Jews raised up an 
indirect persecution by exciting the minds of the Gentile population 
against those who received the Christian doctrine. But the Apostles 
persevered and remained in the city some considerable time, having 
their confidence strengthened by the miracles which God worked 
through their instrumentality, in attestation of the truth of His 
Word. There is an apocryphal narrative of certain events assigned 
to this residence at Iconium : and we may innocently adopt so 


' ‘Konieh extends to the east and 
south over the plain far beyond the 
walls, which are about two miles in 
circumference. . . . Mountains covered 
with snow rise on every side, except- 
ing towards the east, where a plain, as 
Hat as the desert of Arabia, extends far 
beyond the reach of the eye/ — Capt. 
Kinneir. 

* ‘ The city wall is said to have been 
erected by the Seljukian Sultans : it 
seems to have been built from the ruins 
of piore ancient buildings, as broken 
odiinins, capitals, pedestal®, bas-reliefs, 


and other pieces of sculpture, contribute 
towards its construction. It has eighty 
gates, of a square form, each known by 
a separate name, and, as well as most 
of the towers, embellished with Arabic 
inscriptions. ... I observed a few Greek 
characters on the walls, but they were 
in so elevated a situation that I could 
not decipher them.’ — Capt. Kinneir. 

3 See Acts xiv. 1-5. 

^ Perhaps ‘ Greeks’ (v. 1) may mean 
* proselytes,’ as opposed to the ‘ (len- 
tiles’ of V. 2. 

^ The legend of Paul and Theda. 
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much of the legendary story, as to imagine St. Paul preaching long 
and latft to crowded congregations, as he did afterwards at Assos, ‘ 
and his enemies bringing him before the civil authorities, Avitli the 
cry that he was disturbing their househt>lds by his sorceiy, or witli 
complaints like those at Philippi and Ephesus, that ho wtis ‘ exceed- 
iugly troubling their city,’ and ‘turning away mucli people.’^ We 
learn from an inspired source^ that the whole population of Iconium 
was ultimately divided into two 'great factions (a common occur- 
rence, on far less important occasions, in these cities of Oriental^ 
Greeks), and that one party took the sitle of the Apostles, the other 
that of the Jews. But here, as 'at Antioch, the influential Kjlasses 
were on the side of the Jews. A determined attempt was at last 
made to crush the Apostles, by loading them with insult and 
actually stoning them. Learning this wicked conspiracy, in which 
the magistrates themselves were involved,' they lied to some of the 
neighbouring districts of Lycaonia, vdiere they might be more 
secure, and have more lil*c;rty in ]uvac}iing tlie Gospel. 

Tt would be a very natural course for tlie Apostles, after the cruel 
treatment they had experienced in the great towns on a frequented 
route, to retire into a wilder region and among a ruder population. 
In any country, the political circumstances of which resemble those 
of Asia Minor under the early emperors, tliere must ))e many dis- 
tricts, into which the civilisation of the conquering and governing 
people has hardly penetrated. An obvious instance is furnished 
by oiu: Eastern presidencies, in tlio Hindoo villages, which have 
I'etained their charactei* without alteration, notwithstanding the 
successive occupations by Mahommedans and English. Thus, in the 
Eastern provinces of tlie Roman Empire there must have been 
many towns and villages where local customs were iintcniclied, and 
where Greek, though certainly understood, was not commonly 
spoken. Such, perhaps, were the places which now come before 
our notice in the Acts of the Aijostles, — small towns, witli a rude 
dialect and primitive superstition^ — ‘ Lystra and Derbe, cities of 
Lycaonia.’** 

The district of Lycaonia extends from the ridges of Mount 
Taurus and the borders of Cilicia, on the south, to tlie C’a2>padocian 
hills, on the north. It is a bare and dreary region, unwatered by 
streams, though in jiarts liable to occasional inundations. Strabo 
mentions one i>lace where water was even sold for money. In this 
respect there musf be a close resemblance between tliis country and 
large tracts of Australia. Nor is this the only jiarticular in wliicli 
the resemblance may be traced. Both regions afford excellent 
pasture for flocks of sheep, and give opportunities for obtaining 
large possessions by trade in wool. It was here, on the downs of 
Lycaonia, that Amyntas, while he yet led the life of a nomad cliief, 
before the time of his political elevation,^ fed his three hundred 

The story will be found in Jones on the actly the meaning of the word rendered 
Canon (vol. ii. pp. 353-403). ‘ rulers.’ 

* Acts XX. 7-11. ** Acts xiv. 11, 12, &c. 

* Acts xvi. 20, xix. 26. ® Acts xiv. 6. 

* Acts xiv, 4. ^ See above, Chap. T. p. 19. 

^ It is impossible to determine ex- 
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flocks. Of the whole district Iconium' was properly the capital : 
and the plain round Iconium may be reckoned as its great^central 
space, situated midway between Cilicia and Cappadocia. This 
plain is spoken of as the largest in Asia Minor. ^ It is almost like 
the steppes of Great Asia, of which the Turkish invaders must 
often have been reminded,^ when they came to these level spaces 
in the west ; and the camels which convey modern travellers to and 
from Konieh, find by the side of their j)ath tufts of salt and prickly 
herbage, not very dissimilar to that which grows in their native 
deserts.* 

Across some portion of this plain Paul and Barnabas travelled 
before as well as after their residence in Iconium. After leaving 
the high land to the north-west,^ during a journey of several hours 
before arriving at the city, the eye ranges freely over a vast ex- 
panse of level ground to the south and the east. The two most 
eminent objects in the view are certain snowy summits,® which rise 
high above all the intervening hills in the direction of Armenia, — 
and, in the nearer horizon, tl\e singular mountain mass called the 
‘ Kara-Dagh,’ or ‘ Black Mount, ^ south-eastwards in the direction 
of Cilicia.'^ And still these features continue to be conspicuous, 
after Iconium is left behind, and the traveller moves on over the 
plain towards Lystra and Derbe. Mount Argmus still rises far to 
the north-east, at the distance of one hundred and fifty miles. The 
Black Mountain is gradually approached, and discovered to be an 
isolated mass, with reaches of the plain extending round it like 
channels of the sea.® The cities of Lystra and Derbe were some- 


' Xenophon, who is the first to 
mention Iconium, calls it ‘tho last 
city of Phrygia,’ in the direction of 
* Lycaonia.* * 

* See Leake, p. 93. 

3 The remark is made by Texier in 
his * Asie Mineure' 

'* Ainsworth (ii. p. 68) describes the 
camels, as he crossed this plain, eagerly 
eating the tufts of Mesembryanthemum 
and Salicornia, ‘ reminding them of 
plains with which the^’’ were probably' 
more familiar than those of Asia Minor.’ 
The plain, however, is naturally rich. 

* See above, p. 134. 

® Leake supposed these summits to 
be those of Mount Argaeus, but Ha- 
milton thinks he was in error. 

^ See Leake, p. 45. ‘To the south- 
east the same plains extend as far as 
the mountains of Karamaii (Laranda). 
At the south-ea't extremity of the 
plains beyond Konieh, we are much 
struck with the appearance of a re- 
markable insulated moun’iain, called’ 
Kara-Dagh (Black Mountain), rising 
to a great .height, covered at the top 
with snow fjan. 313^ and appearing 
like a lofty island in the midst of the 


sea. It is about sixty miles distant.’ 
The lines marked on the Map are the 
Roman roads mentioned in the Itine- 
raries. 

A view of the Kara-Dagh is given 
in Chap. VIII. 

« See Leake, pp. 93-97. ‘ (Fe6. 1. 

From Konieh to 't'»humra '), — Our road 
pursues a perfect level for upwards of 
twenty miles. {Feb. 2. From Tshumra 
to Kassaha .') — Nine hours over the 
same uninterrupted level of the finest 
soil, but quite uncultivated, except in 
the immediate neighbourho^ of a few 
widely dispersed idllages. It is pain- 
ful to behold such desolation in the 
midst of a region so highly favoure^l 
by nature. Another characteristic of 
these Asiatic plains is the exactness 
of the level, and the peculiarity of 
their extending, without any previous 
slope, to the foot of the mountains, 
which rise from them like lofty islands 
out of the surface of the ocean. I'he 
Karamanian ridge seems to recede as 
we approach it, and the snowy sum- 
mits of Ai^seus [?3 are still to Be seen 
to the north-east. ... At three or 
four miles short of Kassaba, we are 





(After Kiepert.) 
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where about the bases of the Black Mountain. We have dwelt 
thus lAinutely on the physical characteristics of this part of "Ly- 
caonia, because the*:positions of its ancient towns have not been 
determined. We are only acquainted with the general features of 
the scene. While the site of Iconium has never been forgotten, 
and that of Antioch in Pisidia has now been clearly identified, 
those of Lystra and Derbe remain unknown, or at best are ex- 
tremely uncertain. * No conclusive coins or inscriptions have been 
discovered ; nor has there been any such convergence of moder^ 
investigation and ancient authority as leads to an infallible vesult. 
Of the different hypotheses wl/icli have been proposed, \vo have 
been content in the accompanying map to indicate those ® which 
appear the most probable. 


abreast of the middle of the very lofty 
insulated mountain already mentioned, 
called Kara-Dagh. It is said to be 
chiefly inhabited by Greek (Christians, 
and to contain 1001 churches ; but 
we afterwards learnt that these 1001 
churches (Bin-bir-Kilisseh) was a 
name given to the extensive ruins of 
an ancient city at the foot of the 
mountain. (Fc6. 3. From Kassalni to 
Karaman .') — Four hours; the road 
still passing over a nlain, which 
towards the mountains begins to be 
a little intersected with low ridges 
and ravines. .... Between these 
mountains and the Kara-Dagh there 
is a kind of strait, which forms the 
communication between the idain of 
Karaman and the great levels b'ing 

eastward of Konieh Advancing 

towards Karaman, I perceive a pas- 
sage into the plains to the north-west, 
round the northern end of Kara-Dagh, 
similar to that on the south, so that 
this mountain is completely insulated. 
We still see to the north-east the 
great snowy summit of Argajus, [^?] 
which is probably the highest point 
of Asia Minor.’ See a similar de- 
scription of the isolation of the Kara- 
Dagh in Hamilton (lii. 315, 320), who 
approached it from the east. 

^ Col. Leake wrote thus in 1824; 

‘ Nothing can more stronf^ly show the 
little progress that has hitherto been 
made in a knowledge of the ancient 
geography of Asia Minor, than that, 
of the cities which the journey of St. 
Paul has made so interesting to us, 
the rite of one only (Iconiumi) is yet 
cer^tnly known. Ferga, Antioch of 
Pisidia, Lystra, and Derbe remain to 
be discovered,’ p. 103. We have seen 
that two of these four towns have been 
fully identified, — Perga by Sir C. Fel- 


lows, and Antioch by Mr. Arundel), It 
is to be hoped that the other two will 
yet be clearly ascertained. 

The general features of the map 
here given arc copied from Kieperta 
large map of Asia Minor, and his posi- 
tions for L^^stra and Derbe are adopted. 
Lystra is marked near the place where 
Leake conjectured that it might be, some 
twenty miles S. of Iconium. It does 
not appear, however, that ho saw any 
ruins on the spot. There are very rtj- 
markable (.’hristian ruins on the N. side 
of the Kara-Dagh, at Bin-bir-Kilisseh 
(‘The 1001 churches’), and Leake 
thinks that they may mark the site of 
Derbe. We think Mr. Hamilton’s con- 
jecture much more probable, that they 
mark the site of Lystra, which has a 
more eminent ecclesiastical reputation 
than Derbe. 

Wiiile this was passing through the 
press, the writer received an indirect 
communication from Mr. Hamilton, 
which will be the best commentary on 
the map. ‘ There are ruinn (though 
slight) at the spot where Derbe is 
marked on Kicftert’s map, and as this 
spot is certainly on a line of Roman 
toady it is not unlikely that it may 
represent Derbe. He did not actually 
visit I)i vld, but the coincidence of name 
led him to think it might he Derlje. 
He docs not know of any ruins at the 
place where Kiepert writes Lystra, but 
was not on that spot. There may be 
ruins there, but he thinks they cannot 
be of importance, as he did not hear of 
them, though in the neighbourhoo<l ; 
and he prefers Bin-bir-Kilisseh as the 
site of Lystra.’ 

The following description of the Bin- 
bir-Kilisseh is supplied by a letter from 
Mr. E. Falkener. ^ The principal group 
of the Bin-bir-Kilisseh lies at the foot 
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resuiuf thread of our narrative with the arrival of 
and* Baniabas at Lystra. One peculiar circumstance strikes cus im- 
mediately in what we read of the events in this town ; that no 
mention occurs of any synagogue or of any Jewfe. It is natural to 
infer that there were few Israelites in the place, though (as we 
sl^U see hereafter) it would be a mistake to imagine that there 
Were none. We are instantly brought in contact with a totally new 
stibjectj^with Heathen superstition and m3rthology ; yet not the 
sup^a^titipn of an educated mind, as that of Sergius Paulus, — nor 
the n^yth^logy of a refined and cultivated taste, like that of the 
Athenidins, — but the mythology and superstition of a rude and un- 
sophisticated people. Thus does the Gospel, in the person of St. 
Paul, successively clash with opposing powers, with sorcerers and 
philosophers, cruel magistrates and false divinities. Now it is 
the rabbinical master of the Synagogue, now the listening proselyte 
from the Greeks, that is resisted or convinced, — now the honest 
^hquiry of a Homan officer, now the wil^ fanaticism of a rustic 
^%redulity, that is addressed with bold and persuasive eloquence. 

was a common belief among the ancients that the gods occa- 
sionally visited the earth in the form of men. Such a belief with 
regard to J upiter, ‘ the father of gods and men, ’ would be natural 
in any rural district : but nowhere should we be prepared to find 
the traces of it more than at Lystra ; for Lystra, as it appears from 
St. Luke^s narrative,^ was under the tutelage of Jupiter, and 
tutelary divinities were imagined to haunt the cities under their 
protection, though elsewhere invisible. The temple of Jupiter 
was a conspicuous object in front of the city-gates : what wonder 
if the citizens should be prone to believe that their ‘ Jupiter, which 
was before the city, ’ would willingly visit his favourite people i 
Again, the expeditions of Jupiter were usual] y represented as 
♦attended by Mercury. He was the companion, the messenger, the 
servant of the gods.^ Thus the notion of these two divinities 
appearing together in Lycaonia is quite in conformity with what 
we know of the popular belief. But their appearance in that par- 

of Kara-Dagh Perceivii^ ruins every building is a church.* 

on the slope of the mountain, I began * It is more likely that a temple than 
to ascend, and on reaching these dis- a statue of Jupiter is alluded to. The 
covered they were churches ; and, look- temple of the tutelary divinity was 
ing upwards, descried others yet above outside the walls at Perga (see p. 127), 
me, and climbing from one to the other and at Ephesus, iS we learn from the 
I at length gained the summit, where story in Herodotus (i. 26), who tells 
I found two churches. On looking us that in a time of danger the citizens 
down, I perceived churches on all sides mt themselves under the protection of 
of^Hie mountain, scattered about in Diana, by attaching her temple by a 
vinous positions. The number as- rope to the city waU. 
cribed to them by, the Turks is of * Acts xiv. 13. 
course metaphorical ; but including » See the references in Smith’s Dtt- 
those in the plain below, there are about tionary op Classical Biography and 
two dozen in tolerable preservation, and Mytholomf under ‘ HermesV We may 
the remains of perhaps foety may be remark here, that we have always used 
traced altogether. . . . The mountain nearest Lath;^ ^uivalents for the 
must have been considered sacred ; aU Grfiek divinities te. Jupiter, Mercury, 
the ruins are of Christian epoch, and, dapa, Mlder$l^ for Zeus, Hermes^ 
with the exception of a hu||[e palace, ^^temis, Athoie. 
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ticula#<listrict would be welcomed with more than usual credulity. 
Those who are acquainted with the literature of the Roman poets 
are familiar with a beautiful tradition of Jupiter and Mercury 
visiting in human form these very regions ^ in the interior of Asia 
Minor. And it is not without a singular interest that we find •ne 
of Ovid^s stories reappearing in the sacred pages of the Acts of the 
Apostles. In this instance, as ‘in so many others, the Scripture, 
in its incidental descriptions of the Heathen world, presents ‘ U 14 
designed coincidences * with the facts ascertained from Heathen 
memorials. ‘ • 

These introductory remarks prepare us for considering the mira- 
cle recorded in the Acts. We must suppose that Paul gathered 
groups of the Lystrians about him, and addressed them in places 
of public resort, as a modern missionary might address the natives 
of a Hindoo village.® But it would not be necessary in his case, aj| 
in that of Schwartz or ^Martyn, to have learnt the primitive lan-^' 
guage of those to whom he spoke. *He addressed them in GreeJ^ 
for Greek was well understood in this border-country of the Lw- 
trians, though their own dialect was either a barbarous corruption 
of that noble language, or the surviving remainder of some older 
tongue. He used the language of general civilisation, as English 
may be used now in a Welsh country-town like Dolgelly or Car- 
marthen. The subjects he brought before these illiterate idolaters 
of Lycaonia were doubtless such as would lead them, by the most 
natural steps, to the knowledge of the true God, and the belief 
in His Son^s resurrection. He told them, as ho told the educated 
Athenians,® of Him whose worship they had ignorantly corrupted ; 
whose unity, power, and goodness they might have discerned 
through the operations of nature ; whose displeasure against sin 
had been revealed to them by the admonitions of their natural' 

, conscience. 

On one of these occasions ^ St. Paul observed a cripple, who was 
earnestly listening to his discourse. He was seated on the ground, 
for he had an infirmity in his feet, and had never walked from the 
hour of his birth. St. Paul looked at him attentively, with that 
remarkable expression of the eye which we have already noticed 
(p. 119). The same Greek word is used as when the Apostle 
is described as ‘ earnestly l>eholding the council,^ and ^ as setting 
his eyes on Elynfts the sorcerer. ^ ® On this occasion that penetrat- 
ing glance saw, by the power of the Divine Spirit, into the very 
secrets of the cripple’s soul. Paul perceived ‘ that he had faith 
to be saved.’ ® These words, implying so much of moral preps^^ 
tion in the heart of this poor Heathen, rise above all that is toid 


* See the story of Baucis and Phile- 
raon, Ovid. Met viii. 611. Ac. Even if 
Lycaonians were a ^mitic tribe, 
\ is not unnatural to suppose them 
Amiliar with Greek mythology. An 
oentification of classiii^l ana *bar- 
divinities hsd^ateen place In 
umttmerthle instances, in the case, 
of the Tyrian Hercules and Paphiall 
VenoB. 


* See, for instance, Fox’s Chapter* on 
Mis$ion*Dp, 153, Ac. 

® It is very important to compare 
together t^e speeches at Lystra and 
Athens, and both with the first chapter 
of the Homans. See pp. 153, 154. 

^ Acts xiv. 8, Ac. 

^ Acts xxfii. 1, xiii 9. 

« Acta|tiv.9. The word is the same 
as in xvi. 80. 
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us of the lame Jew, whom Peter, ‘ fastening his eyes upon him 
with John,’ had once healed at the temple gate in Jerusalem.' In 
other respects the parallel between the two cases is complete. As 
Peter said in the presence of the Jews, ‘ In the name of Jesus 
Oferist of Nazareth, rise up and walk,’ so Paul said before his 
idolatrous audience at Lystra, ‘ Stand upright on thy feet.’ And 
in this case, also, the word which had been suggested to the speaker 
by a supernatural intuition was followed by a supernatural result. 
?rhe ©bedient alacrity in the spirit, and the new strength in the 
body, pushed together simultaneously. The lame man sprang up 
in the joyful consciousness of a power he had never felt before, 
and walked like those who had never had experience of infirmity. 

And now arose a great tumult of voices from the cr;Owd. Such 
a cure of a congenital disease, so sudden and so complete, would 
have confounded the most skilful and sceptical physicians. An 
illiterate people would be filled with astonishment, and rush imme- 
diately to the conclusion that supernatural powers were present 
among them. These Lycaonians thought at once of their native 
traditions, and crying out vociferously in their mother- toUgue,® — 
and we all know how the strongest feelings of an excited people 
find vent in the language of childhood, — they exclaimed that the 
gods had again visited them in the likeness of men, — that Jupiter 
and Mercury were again in Lycaonia, — that the persuasive speaker 
was Mercury and his companion Jux)itcr. They identified Paul 
with Mercury, becfiuse his eloquence corresponded with one of 
that divinity’s attributes. Paul was the ‘ chief speaker,’ and 
Mercury was the god of eloquence. And if it be asked why they 
identified Barnabas with Jupiter, it is evidently a sufficient answer 
to say that these two divinities were always represented as com- 
panions ® in their terrestrial expeditions, though we may well 
believe (with Chrysostom and others) that there was something 
majestically benignant in his appearance, while the personal aspect 
of St. Paul (and for this we can quote his own statements was 
comparatively insignificant. 

How truthful and how vivid is the scene brought before us I and 
how many thoughts it suggests to those who are at once conversant 
with Heathen mythology and disciples of Christian theology ! Bar- 
nabas, identified with the Father of Gods and Men, seems like a 
personification of mild beneficence and provident oare ; * while Paul 
appears invested with more active attributes, flying over the world 
on the wings of faith and love, with quick words of warning and 
persuasion, and ever carrying in his hand the purse of the ‘ un- 
selurchable riches.’ ^ 

' Acts iii. Wetstein remarks on ^ See, for instance, Ovid. JPos#. v. 495. 
the ^eater faith manifested by the ^ See 2 Cor. x. 1, 10, where, however, 
Heathen at Lystra than the Jew at we must remember that he is quoting 
Jerusalem. the statements of his adversaries. 

• Some are of opinioti that the * See Acts iv. 36, 37, ix. 27, xi. 22- 
^peech of Iwcaonia* was a Semitic 25, 30. It is also very possible that 
language ; others that it was a corrupt Barnabas was o/der, and therefore more 
dialect of Greek. See the Disserts- venerable in appearance than St. Paul. 
Uons of Jablnnski and Gtthling in * ^ The winged heels and the purse are 

Iken’s Thesaurus. the well known insignia of Mercury. 
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Thet news of a wonderful occurrence is never long in spreading 
through a small country town. At Lystra the whole population 
was presently in an uproar. They would lose no time in paying 
due honour to their heavenly visitants. The priest attached to 
that temple of Jupiter before the city gates, to which we h^e 
before alluded,^ was summoned to do sacrihce to the god whom ne 
served. Bulls and garlands, and, whatever else was requisite to the 
performance of the ceremony, were duly prepared, and the pro- 
cession moved amidst crowds of people to the residence ^f thcf 
Apostles. They, hearing the •ai^proiich of the multitude, and 
learning their idolatrous intention, were filled with the •utmost 
horror. They ‘ rent their clothes,’ and rushed out ‘^ of the house 
in which they lodged, and met the idolaters aj^proaching the vesti- 
bule.* There, standing at the doorway, they opposed the entranco 
of the crowd ; and Paul expressed his abhorrence of tlioir in- 
tention, and earnestly .tried to prevent their fulfilling it, in a 
speech of which only the following short outline is recorded by St, 
Luke 


‘Sira, why do ye these things? Wo also arexnr.* 
men, of like pashions with you ; and we are come 
to preach to you the Glad Tidings, that you may 
turn from these vain idols to the living God, who 
made the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, 
and all things that are therein. For in the gene- 
rations that are past, He suffered all the nations of 
the Gentiles to walk in their own ways. Never- 
theless He left not Himself without witness, in 
that He blessed you, and gave you rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, tilling your hearts 
with food and gladness.^"* 

This address held them listening, but they listened impatiently. 
Even with this energetic disavowal of his divinity and this strong 
appeal to their reason, St. Paul found it difficult to dissuade the Ly- 
caonians from offering to him and Barnabas an idolatrous worship. * 
There is no doubt that St. Paul was the speaker, and, before we 
proceed further Ai the narrative, we cannot lielp pausing to observe 
the essentially Pauline character which this speech manifests, even 


* P. 150. 

* * Ran out,’ not ‘ran in ’ is the read- 
ing sanctioned by the later critics 
on full manuscript authority. Sec 
Tiscbendorf. 

* The word used here does not mean 
the gate of the city, but the ve.stibule 
or gate which gave admission from 
the public street into the court of the 
house. So it is used, Matt. xxvi. 71, 
for the vestibule of the high-priest’s 
F^ece; Luke xvi. 20, for that of 
Dives; Acts x. 17, of the house where 


Peter lodged at Joppa ; Acts xii. 18, 
of the house of Mary, the mother of 
John Mark. It is nowhere used for 
the gate of a city except in the Apo- 
calypse. • Moreover, it seems obvious 
that if the priest had only brought 
the victims to sacritioe them at the 
city gate8,*it would have been no offer- 
ing to Paul and Barnabas. 

* ‘Vou’ and ‘your’ are the correct 
readings, not ‘us^and ‘our.’ 

* Acts xiv. 18. 
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in so condensed a summary of its contents. It is full of undesigned 
coincidences in argument, and even in the expressions employed, 
with St. PauFs language in other parts of the Acts, and in his own 
Epistles. Thus, as here he declares the object of his preaching to be 
that the idolatrous Lystrians should ‘ turn from these vain idols to 
the living God,’ so he reminds the Thessalonians how they, at his 
preaching, had ‘ turned from idols to serve the living and true God.’ ‘ 
Again, as he tells the Lystrians that ^ God had in the generations 
that weye past, suffered the nations of the Gentiles to walk in their 
own ways ;’ so he tells the Romans^ that ‘ God in His forbearance 
had passdd over the former sins of men, in the times that were gone 
by and so he tells the Athenians,^ that ‘ the x)ast times of igno- 
rance God had overlooked.’ Lastly, how striking is the similarity 
between the natural theology with which the present speech con- 
cludes, and that in the Eiiistle to the Romans, where, speaking of the 
Heathen, he says that atheists are without excuse ; ‘ for that wliich 
can be known of God is manifested in their hearts, God himself 
having shown it to them. For His eternal power and Godhead, 
though they be invisible, yet are seen ever since the world was 
made, being understood by the works which He hath wrought.’ 

The crowd reluctantly retired, and led the victims away without 
offering them in sacrifice to the Apostles. It might be supposed 
that at least a command had been obtained over their gratitude and 
reverence, which would not easdy be destroyed ; but we have to re- 
cord here one of those siidden changes of feeling, which are humi- 
liating px'oofs of the weakness of liuman nature and of the superficial 
character of religious excitement. The Lycaonians were i^roverbially 
fickle and faithless ; but we may not too hastily decide that they 
were worse than many others might have been under the same cir- 
cumstances. It would not be difficult to find a parallel to their 
conduct among the modern converts from idolatry to Christianity. 
And certainly no later missionaries have had more assiduous enemies 
than the Jews whom the Apostles had everywhere to opj3ose. Cer- 
tain Jews from Iconium, and even from Antioch,'* followed in the 
footsteps of Paul and Barnabas, and endeavoured to excite the hos- 
tility of the Lystrians against them. When they heard of tlie miracle 
worked on the lame man, and found how great an effect it had 
produced on the people of Lystra, they would be ready with a now 
interpretation of this occurrence They would say that it had been 
accomplished, not by Divine agency, but by some diabolical magic ; 
as once they had said at J erusalem, that He w ho came ‘ to destroy 
the works of the Devil,’ cast out devils ‘ by Beelzebub the prince 
of the devils.’^ And this is probably the true exi^lanation of that 
sudden change of feeling among the Lystrians, which at first sight is 
very surprising. Their o>vn interpretation of what they had wit- 
nessed having been disavowed by the authors of the miracle them- 
selves, they would readily adopt a new interpretation, suggested 

* 1 Thess. i. 9. The coincidence is which in the Authorised Version en- 
more striking in the Greek, because the tirely alters its meaning, 
vciy same verb is used in each pas- ^ Acts xvii. 30, 

sage, and is intransitive in both. ^ Acts xiv, 19. 

^ )^om. iii. 25 : the mistranslation of Matt, xji, 24. 
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hy tho3« who appeared to be well acquainted with the strangers, and 
who had followed them from distant cities. Their feelings changed 
with a revulsion as violent as that which afterwards took place 
among the ‘ barbarous people ’ of Malta , ' who first thought St. Paul 
was a murderer, and then a god. The Jews, taking advantage of t^o 
credulity of a rude tribe, were able to accomplish at Lystra the design 
they had meditated at Iconium.^ ^t. Paul was stoned, — not hurried 
out of the city to execution like St. Stephen,'* the memory of whoso 
deatli must have come over St. Paul at this moment with impressive* 
force, — but stoned somewhere i» the streets of Lystra, and then 
dragged through the city gate, and cast outside the walls, unSer the 
belief that he was dead. This is that occasion to which the Apostle 
afterwards alluded in the words, ‘ once I was stoned, ’ in that long 
catalogue of sufterings, to which we have already referred in this 
chapter. ^ Thus was ho ‘ in perils by his own countrymen, in perils 
by the Heathen,’ — ‘in deaths oft,’ — ‘always bearing about in the 
body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might 
be made manifest in his body. , . . Alway delivered unto death for 
Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in his 
mortal flesh. ’ ^ ^ 

On the present occasion these last words were literally realised, 
for by the power and goodness of God he rose from a state of ap- 
parent death as if by a sudden resurrection.^ Though ^persecuted,’ 
he was not ‘forsaken,’ — though ‘cast down,’ he was ‘not de- 
stroyed,’ ‘As the disciples stood about him, he rose up, and came 
into the city.’® We see from this ex]>ression that his labours in 
Lystra had not been in vain. He had found some willing listeners 
to the truth, some ‘ disciples ’ who did not hesitate to show their 
attachment to their teacher by remaining near his body, which the 
rest of their fellow-citizens had wounded and cast out. These 
courageous disciples were left for the present in the midst of the 
enemies of the truth. Jesus Christ had said,'' ‘ when they perse- 
cute you in one city, flee to another ; ’ and the very ‘ next day ’ 
Paul ‘ departed with Barnabas to Derbe. ’ 


' Acts xxviii. 4-6. ^ Acts xiv. 5. 

® See the end of Chap. II. At Jeru- 
salem the law required that these exe- 
cutions should take j^lacc outside the 
city. It must be remeinbcred that 
stoning was a Jewish punishment, and 
that it was proposed by Jews at Ico- 
nium, and instigated and begun by 
Jews at lustra. 

* See Paley’s remark on the ex- 
pression * once 1 was stoned,’ in refer- 
ence to the previous design of stoning 
St. Paul at Iconium. ‘ Had the as.sault 
been completed, had the history re- 
lated that a stone was thrown, as it 
relates that preparations were made 
both by Jews and Gentiles to .stone 
Paul and his companions, or even had 
the account of this transaction stopped, 
without going on to inform us that 


Paul and his companions were “ aware 
of the danger and tied,” a contradiction 
between the history and the epistles 
would have ensued. Truth is neces- 
sarily consistent ; but it is scarcely 
possible that independent accounts, not 
having truth to guhle them, should 
thus advance to the very brink of con- 
tradiction without falling into it,* — 
Horai Paulina\ p. 69. 

See PI). 129, 130. 

« Compare 2 Cor. iv. 8-12, and xi. 
23-27. 

7 The natural inference from the 
narrative il, that the recovery was 
miraculous ; and it is evident that such 
a recovery must have produced a strong 
effect on the minds of the Christians 
who witnessed it. * Acts xiv. 20. 

9 Matt. X. 28. Acts xiv. 20. 
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But before we leave Lystra, we must say a few words o,on one 
spectator of St. PauPs sufferings, who is not yet mentioned by St. 
Luke, but who was destined to be the constant companion of his 
after years, the zealous follower of his doctrine, the faithful partner 

his danger and distress. St. Paul came to Lystra again after the 
interval of one or two years, and on that occasion we are told * that 
he found a certain Christian there, ‘ whose name was Timotheus, 
whose mother was a Jewess, while his father was a Greek,’ and 
^hosp excellent character was highly esteemed by his fellow-Chris- 
tians of Lystra and Iconixim. It ia distinctly stated that at the time 
of this' second visit Timothy was already a Christian ; and since we 
know from St. Paul’s own expression, — ‘my own son in the faith,’* 
— that he was converted by St. Paul himself, we must, suppose this 
change to have taken plijtce at the time of the first visit. And the 
reader will remember that St. Paul in the second Epistle to Timothy 
(iii. 10, 11) reminds him of his own intirjiate and personal know- 
ledge of the sufferings he had endured, ‘ at Antioch^ at Iconium, 
at Lysti'a,^ — the places (it will be observed) being mentioned in 
the exact order in which they were visited, and in which the succes- 
sive persecuti<jns took place. We have thus the strongest reasons 
for believing that Timothy was a witness of St. Paul’s injurious 
treatment ; and this too at a time of life when the mind receives its 
deepest impressions from the spectacle of innocent suffering and 
undaunted courage. And it is far from impossible that the generous 
and warm-hearted youth was standing in that group of disciples, 
who surrounded the apparently lifeless body of the Apostle at the 
outside of the walls of Lystra. 

We are called on to observe at this point, with a thankful ac- 
knowledgment of God’s providence, that the flight from Iconium, 
and the cruel persecution at Lystra, were events which involved the 
most important and beneficial consequences to universal Christianity. 
It was here, in the midst of barbarous idolaters, that the Apostle of 
the Gentiles found an associate, who became to him and the Church 
far more than Barnabas, the companion of his first mission. As we 
have observed above,^ there appears to have been at Lystra no syna- 
gogue, no community of Jews and proselytes, among whom suc^ an 
associate might naturally have been expected. Perhaps Timotheus 
and his relations may have been almost the only persons of J ewish 
origin in the town. And his ‘ grandmother Lois ’ and ‘ mother 
Eunice’* may have been brought there originally by some ac- 
cidental circumstance, as Lydia ^ was brought from Thyatira to 
Philippi.® And, though there was no synagogue at Lystra, this 

^ Acts xvi. 1. instructors in Christ, yet have ye not 

* 1 Tim. i. 2. Compare i. 18 and many fathers ; for in Christ Jesus I 
2 Tim, ii. 1. It is indeed possible that have begotten you through the Gospeh* 
these expressions might be used, if ^ See p. 160. 

Timothy became a Christian by his 2 Tim. i. 5, 
mother^s induence, and t^irough the * Acts xvi. 14, 

recollection of St. Paurs sufferings ; ^ See also the remarks on the Jews 

but the common view is the most settled in Asia Minor, Chap. I. p. 14 ; 
natural. See what is said 1 Cor. iv. and on the Hellenistic and Aramcean 
14, 16: * As my beloved sons 1 warn Jews, Chap. II, pp. 31, 32. 
you ; for thougfi ye have ten thousand 
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family may have met with a few others in some prosenchay like that 
in which Lydia and her fellow- worshippers met ‘ by the river side.' * 
Whatever we conjecture concerning the congregational life to which 
Timotheus may have been accustomed, we are accurately informed 
of the nature of that domestic life which nurtured him for his future 
labours. The good soil of his heart was well prepared before Aul 
came, by th4 instructions^ of Lois and E\inico, to receive the seed 
of Christian truth, sown at the Apostle’s first visit, and to produce a 
rich harvest of faith and good works before tlie time of his.secoiftl 
visit. o 

Derbe, as we have seen, is somewhere not far from th& ‘ Black 
Mountain,’ which rises like an island in the south-eastern i)art of 
the plain of Lycaonia. A few hours would suffice for the jourpey 
between Lystra and its neighbour-city. We may, perhaps, infer 
from the fact that Dei'be is not mentioned in the list of places which 
St. PauP brings to th^ recollection of Timothy as scenes of past 
suffering and distress, that in this town the Apostles were exposed 
to no persecution. It may have been a quiet resting-place after a 

i ’oumey full of toil and danger. It does not aiq>ear that they were 
lindered in ‘evangelising’ tl^ city: and the fruit of their labours 
was the conversion of ‘ many disciples.’ ‘ 

And now we have reached the limit of St. Paul’s first missionary 
journey. About this paH of the Lycaonian plain, where it ap 
proaches, through gradual undulations,'' to the iioj them bases of 
Mount Taurus, he was not far from that well-known pass^ which 
leads down from the central table-land fo Cilicia and Tarsus. But 
his thoughts did not centre in an earfhly home. Ho turned back 
upon his footsteps ; and revisited the places, Lystra, Iconium, and 
Antioch,'^ where he himself had been reviled and persecuted, but 
where he had left, as sheei> in the desert, the disciples whom his 
Master had enabled him to gather. They needed building up and 
strengthening in the faith, ^ comforting in the midst of their in- 
evitable sufferings, and fencing round by permanent institutions. 
Therefore Paul and Barnabas revisited the scenes of their labours, 
undaunted by the dangers wliich awaited them, and nsing words of 
encouragement, which none bnt the fonnders of a true religion 
would have ventured to address to tlieir earliest converts, that ‘ we 
can only enter the kingdom of God by passing through much tribu- 
lation.’ Bnt not only did tliey fortify their faith by passing words 
of encouragement ; they ordained elders in every church after the 
pattern of the first Christian communities in Palestine,^ and with 
that solemn observance which had attended their own consecration, 

* Acts xvi.- 13. * 2 Tim. i. 6, 41). Sec the Map. 

* 2 Tiro. iii. 11, ^ Acts xiv. 21. ' Mcntioneii (Acts xiv. 21) in the 

* So Leake describes the neighbour- inverse arder from that in which they 
hood of Kararoan (Laranda), pp. 9<J, had been visited before (xiii. 14, 61, 
97. Hamilton, speaking of the same xiv. 6). 
district, mentions ‘low ridges of cre- ^ Acts kiv. 22, 

taceous limestone, extending into the ® The first mention of presbyters in 

plain from the mountains.’ ii. 824. the Christian, opposed to the Jewish 

• The ‘Cilician Gates,’ to which sense, occurs Acts xi. 80, in reference to 

shall return at the beginning of the the church at Jerusalem. See Chapter 
®econd missionary journey (Acts xv. XIII. Ciiap. V, p. 1 10. 
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and which has been transmitted to later ages in connection with 
ordination, — ‘with fasting and i)rayer’ — they ‘made choice of fit 
persons to serve in the sacred ministry of the Church/' 

Thus, having consigned their disciples to Him ‘ in whom they 
had believed,’ and who was ‘ able to keep that which was entrusted 
to Him,’* Paul and Barnabas descended through the Pisidian moun- 
tains to the plain of Pamphylia. Tfiour conjecture is correct (see pp. 

i 31, 132), that they went up from Perga in spring, and returned at 
be close of autumn,® and spent all the hotter months of the year in 
the ele’v^ted districts, they would again pass in a few days through a 
great change of seasons, and almost from winter to summer. The 
people of Pamphylia would have returned from their cold residences 
to the warm shelter of the plain by the sea-side ; and Perga would 
be full of its inhabitants. The Gospel was preached within the walls 
of this city, through which the A^jostles had merely passed on their 
journey to the interior. But from St. Luke’s silence it appears that 
the preaching was attended with no marked results. We read 
neither of conversions nor persecutions. The Jews, if any Jews 
resided there, were less inquisitive and less tyrannical than those at 
Antioch and Iconinm ; and the votaiiies of ‘ Diana before the city ’ 
at Perga (see p. 127) were less excitable than those who worshipped 
‘Jupiter before the city’ at Lystra.® When the time came for 
returning to Syria, they did not sail down the Oestrus, up the chan- 
nel of which river they had come on their arrival from Cyprus,® but 
travelled across the plain to Attaleia,^ which was situated on the edge 
of the Pamphylian gulf. 

Attaleiahad something of the same relation to Perga, which Cadiz 
has to Seville. In each case the latter city is approached by a river- 
voyage, and the former is more conveniently placed on the open sea. 
Attains Philadelphiis, king of Pergamiis, whose dominions extended 
from the north-western corner of Asia Minor to the Sea of Pam- 
phylia, had built tliis city in a convenient position for commanding 
the trade of Syria or Egypt. AVhen Alex.ander the Great passed 
this way, no such city was in existence : but since the days of the 
kings of Pergamus, who inherited a fragment of his vast empire, 
Attaleia has always existed and fiourished, retaining the name of the 
monarch who built it.® Behind it is the plain through which the 
calcareous waters of the Catarrhactes flow, perpetually constructing 
and destroying and reconstructing their fantastic clthnnels.® In front 
of it, and along the shore on each side, are long lines of clifis,'® over 


1 The First Collect for the Ember 
Weeks. 

* Acts xiv. 23. Compare 2 Tim. i. 12. 
3 Wieseler thinks the events on this 

journey must have occupied more than 
one year. It is evident that the case 
does not admit of anything tpore than 
conjecture, 

* See above, p. 127, and notes. 

3 Acts xiv. 13. ® Pp. 127, 123. 

^ A view may be seen in the work 
of Admiral Beaufort, who describes the 
city as * beautifully situated round a 


small harbour, the streets appearing to 
rise behind each other like the seats of 
a theatre . . . with a double wall and 
a series of square towers on the level 
summit of the hill.’ 

® Its modern name is Satalia, 

® See Spratt and Forbes for a full 
account of the irregular deposits and 
variations of channel observable in this 
river. 

There are also ancient sea-cliffs at 
some distance behind the present coast 
line. 
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which the river finds its way in waterfalls to the sea, and which 
conceal the plain from those who look toward the land from the 
inner waters of the bay, and even encroach on the prospect of the 
mountains themselves. 

When this scene is before us, the mind reverts to another band of 
Christian warriors, who once sailed from the bay of Satalia to the 
Syrian Antioch. Certain passages, in which the movements of the 
Crusaders and Apostles may be compared with each other, are among 
the striking contrasts of history. Conrad and Louis, each with an 
army consisting at first of 70,000 men, marched through part of th^ 
same districts which were traversed by Paul and Barnabas alone and 
unprotected. The shattered remains of the French host hfid come 
down to Attaleia tlirough ‘ the abrupt mountain-passes and the deep 
valleys ^ wlijch are so well described by tlie cotemporary historian. ^ 
They came to fight the battle of the Cross with a great multitude, 
and with the armour of luiman power : their journey was encom- 
passed with defeat and c\path ; their arrival at Attaleia was disastrous 
and disgraceful ; and they sailed to Ajitioch a broken and dispirited 
army. But the Crusaders of the first century, tlie Apostles of Christ, 
though they too passed ‘ through much tribulation,^ advanced from 
victory to victory. Their return to the place ‘ whence they had 
been recommended to the griice of God for the work which they 
fulfilled,’* was triumphant and joyful, for the weapons of their war- 
fare were ‘ not carnal.’^ The Lord himself was their tower and 
their shield. 



* William of Tyre, > ’ See 2 Cor. x. 4. 

- Acta xiv. 26, * See note 1, p. 136. 
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Cbntro'^rsy in the Church. — Separation of Jews and Gentiles. — Difficulty in 
the Narrative. — Discontent at Jerusalem. — Intrigues of the Judaizers at 
Antiocll. — Mission of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem. — Divine Revelation 
to St. Paul. — Titus. — Private Conferences. — Public Meeting. — Speech of 
St. Peter. — Narrative of Barnabas an<l Paul. — Speech of St. James. — The 
Decree. — Public Recognition of St. I’aul’s Mission to the Heathen. — St. 
John. — Return to Antioch with Jutias, Silas, and Mark. — Reading of the 
Letter.’ — Weak Conduct of St. Peter at Antioch. — He is rebuked by St. 
Paul. — Personal Appearance of the two Apostles. — Their Reconciliation. 

If, when we contrast the voyage of Paul and Barnabas across the 
bay of Attaleia, with the voyage of those who sailed over the same 
waters in the same direction, eleven centuries later, our minds are 
powerfully drawn towards the pure age of early Christianity, when 
the power of faith made human weakness irresistibly strong ; — the 
same thoughts are not less forcibly presented to us, when we con- 
trast the reception of the Crusaders at Antioch with the reception 
of the Apostles in the same city. We are told by the chroniclers, 
that Raymond, ‘ Prince of Antioch,' waited with much expectation 
for the arrival of the French king ; and that when he heard of his 
landing at Seleucia, he gathered together all the nobles and chief 
men of the people, and went out to meet him, and brought him 
into Antioch with much pomp and magnificence, showing him all 
reverence and homage, in the midst of a great assemblage of the 
clergy and people. All that St. Luke tells us of the reception of 
the Apostles after their victorious campaign, is, that they entered 
into the city and ‘ gathered together the Church, and told them 
how God had worked with them, and how He had opened a door 
of faith to the Gentiles.'^ Thus the kingdom of God came at 
the first * without observation,’* — with the humble acknowledgment 
that all power is given from above, — and with a thankful recog- 
nition of our Father’s merciful love to all mankind. 

No age, however, of Christianity, not even the earliest, has been 
withoxit its difficulties, controversies, and corruptions. The presence 
of Judas among the Apostles, and of Ananias and Sapphira among 
the first disciples,^ were proofs of the power which moral evil 
possesses to combine itself with the holiest works. The misunder- 
standing of Hhe Grecians and Hebrews’ in the days of Stephen,^ 
the suspicion of the ApoStles when Paul came from Damascus to 
Jerusalem, ' the secession of Mark at the begiiiiimg of the first 
missiona* y j’oumey,® w€!t*e symptoms of the prejudice, ignorance, 
and infirmity, in the midst of which the Gospel was to win its way 

1 Acts xiv. 27. * Acts v, ^ P. 86. 

* Luke xvU. 20. « P. 56. « P. 12». 
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in the hearts of men. And the arrival of the Apostles at Antioch 
at the clpse of their journey was presently followed by a troubled 
controversy, which involved the most momentous consequences to 
all future ages of the Church ; and led to that visit to Jerusalem 
which, next after his conversion, is perhaps the most important 
passage in St. Paul's life. ^ 

We have seen (Chap. I. ) that great numbers of Jews had long been 
dispersed beyond the limits of their own land, and were at this 
time distributed over evei^ part of the Roman Empire. ‘ Moses 
had of old time, in every city, them that preached him, being pead ‘ ' 
in the synagogues every Sabbath day. ’ ^ In every considerable 
city, both of the East and West, were established some memliers of 
that mysterious people, — who had a written Law, which they read 
and re-read in the midst of the contempt of those who surrounded 
them, week by week, and year by year, — who were bound every- 
where by a secret link of aftection to one City in the wt)rld, where 
alone their religious sacrij&ces could be offered, — wliose whole life 
was utterly abhorrent from the temple.i and images which crowded 
the neighbourhood of their .synagogues, and from the gay and 
licentious festivities of the Greek and Roman worship. 

In the same way it might be said that Plato and Aristotle, Zeno 
and Epicurus,'^ ‘ had in every city those that preached them.' Side 
by side with the doctrines of Judaism, tlie speculations of Greek 
philosophers were- -not indeed read in connection with religious 
worship — but orally taught and publicl;)' discussed in the schools. 
Hence the Jews, in their foreign settlements, were surrounded, not 
only by an idolatry which shocked all their deepest feelings, and 
by a shameless profligacy unforbidden by, and even associated with, 
that which the Gentiles called religion, — but also by a proud and 
contemptuous philosophy that alienated the more educated classes 
of society to as great a distance as the unthinking multitude. 

Thus a strong line of demarcation between the Jews and Gentiles 
ran through the whole Roman Empire. Though their dwellings 
were often contiguous, they were separated from each other by 
deep-rooted feelings of aversion and contempt. The ‘ middle wall 
of partition’® was built up by diligent hands on both sides. This 
mutual alienation existed, notwithstanding the vast number of pro- 
selytes, who were attracted to the Jewish doctrine and worship, and 
who, as we have already observed (Chap. I.), were silently preparing 
the way for the uMmate union of the two races. The breach was 
even widened, in many cases, in consequence of this work of prose- 
lytism : for those who went over to the Jewish cami>, or hesitated 
on the neutral ground, were looked on with some suspicion by 
the Jews themselves, and thoroughly hated and despised by the 
Gentiles. 

It must be remembered that the separatio’a of which we speak was 
both religious and social. The Jews had a divine Law, which sanc- 
tioned the principle, and enforced the practice, of national isolation. 
I^ey could not easily believe that this Law, with which all the glo- 
rious passages of their history were associated, was meant only to 

» AcU XV. 2i. ® See Acto xvU. 18. » Eph. a. 14. 
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endure for a limited period : and we cannot but sympathise in the 
difficulty they felt in accepting the notion of a cordial ui^ion with 
the uncircumcised, even after idolatry was abandoned and morality 
observed. And again, the peculiar character of the religion which 
isolated the Jews was such as to place insuperable obstacles in the 
^way of social union with other men. Their ceremonial observances 
precluded the possibility of their eating with the Gentiles. The 
nearest parallel we can find to •this barrier between the Jew and 
Gentile, is the institution of caste among the ancient poijulations of 
India, which presents itself to our politicians as a perplexing fact in 
the government of the presidencies, and to our missionaries as the 
great obstacle to the progress of Christianity in the East. * A Hindoo 
cannot eat with a Parsec, or a Maliommedan, — and among the 
Hindoos themselves the meals of a Brahmin are i^oHuted by the 
presence of a Pariah, — though they meet and have free intercourse 
in the ordinary transaction of business. 8o it was in the patriarchal 
age. It was ‘ an abomination for the Egyptians to eat bread with 
the Hebrews.* The same principle was divinely sanctioned for a 
time in the Mosaic Institutions. The Israelites, who lived among 
the Gentiles, met them freely in the places of public resort, 
buying and selling, conversing and disputing : but their families 
were separate : in the relations of domestic life, it was ^ uiflawful,’ 
as St, Peter said to Cornelius, ‘ for a man that was a J ew to keep 
company or come unto one of another nation.'® When St. Peter 
returned from the centurion at Ciesarea to his brother-christians at 
Jerusalem, their great charge .against him was that he had ‘ gone in 
to men uncircumcised, and had eaten with them : ^ * and the weak 
compliance of which he was guilty, after the true principle of social 
unity had been publicly recognised, and which called foith the stern 
rebuke of his brother-apostle, was that, after eating with the Gen- 
tiles, he ^ withdrew and separated himself, fearing them which were 
of the circumcision.’ ® 

How these two difficulties, which seemed to forbid the formation 
of an united Church on earth, were ever to be overcome, — how the 
Jews and Gentiles were to be religiously united without the enforced 
obligation of the whole Mosaic Law, — how they were to be socially 
united as equal brethren in the family of a common Father, — the 
solution of this problem must in that day have appeared imi^ossible. 
And without the direct intervention of Divine grace it would have 
been impossible. We now proceed to consider how that grace gave 
to the minds of the Apostles the wisdom, discretion, forbearance, 
and firmness which were required ; and how St. Paul was used as 
the great instrument in accomplishing a work necessary to the very 
existence of the Christian Church. 

We encounter here a difficulty, well known to all who have ex- 
amined this subject, ii 2 combining into one continuous narrative the 

^ See, for instance, the Memoir of the the sale of the meat, is given in Allen’s 
JRteo. H, TV, Fox (1850),‘'pp, 123-125. Modem Jiidaism, chap. xxii. 

A short statement of the strict regu- * Gen. xliii. 32. 
lations of the modern Jews, in their ^ Acts x. 28. 

present dispersed state, concerning the * Acts xi. 3. 

slaughtering of animals for food and Gal. ii. 12. 
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statements in the Epistle to the Galatians and in the Acts of* the 
Apost^s. In the latter book we are informed of five distinct journeys 
made by the Apostle to Jerusalem after tlie time of his conversion; 
—first, when he escaped from Damascus, and spent a fortnight with 
Peter ;* secondly, when he took the collection from Antioch with 
Barnabas in the time of the famine ; thirdly, on the occasion of the 
Council, which is now before us in the fifteenth chapter of the Ac& ; 
fourtlily, in the interval betweeji his second and third missionary 
journeys ; ^ and, fifthly, when the uproar was made in the Temple, 
and he was taken into the custody of the Roman garrison. In thff 
Epistle to the Galatians, St. Papl speaks of two journeys to^Jeru- 
salem,— the first being Hhree years’ after his conversicfn,^ the 
second * fourteen years’® later, when his own Apostloship was 
asserted and recognised in a public meeting of the other Apostles.’ 
Now, while *we have no difiiculty in stating, as we have done 
(p. 84), that the first journey of one account is the first journey of 
the other, theologians have been variously divided in opinion, as to 
whether the second jouiliey of the Epistle must bo identified with 
the second, third, or fourth of the Acts, or whether it is a separate 
journey, distinct from any of them. It is agreed by all that the 
fifth cannot possibly be intended.® The view we have adopted, that 
the second journey of the Epistle is the third of the Acts, is that of 
the majority of the best critics and commentators. For the argu- 
ments by which it is justified, and for a full discussion of the whole 
subject, we must refer the reader to the Appendix. Some of the 
arguments will be indirectly i)resented in tlie following narrative. 
So far as the circumstances combined together in the present 
chapter appear natural, consecutive, and coherent, so far some 
reason will be given for believing that we are not following an 
arbitrary assumption or a fanciful theory. 

It is desirable to recur at the outset to the first instance of a 
Gentile’s conversion to Christianity. ^ After the preceding remarks, 
we are prepared to recognise the full significance of the emblema- 
tical vision which St. Peter saw at Joppa. The trance into which 
he fell at the moment of his hunger, — the vast sheet descending 
from heaven, — the promiscuous assemblage of clean and unclean 
animals," — the voice from heaven which said, ‘Arise, Peter, kill 
and cat,’ — the whole of this imageiy is invested with the deepest 
meaning, when we recollect all the details of religious and social life, 
which separated, up to that moment, the Gentile from the Jew. 
The words heard by St. Peter in his trance came like a shook on all 


» P. 84. * P. 105. 

* Acts xviii. 22. 

^ Acts xxi. Ac. 

^ Gal. i. 18. 

® We take the ‘ fourteen ’ (Gal. ii. 1) 
to refer to the preceding journey, and 
not to the conversion. This question, 
M well as that of the reading ‘ four,’ 
is discuaeed in the Appendix. See 
also the Chronological Table in the 
Appendix. 


’ Gal. ii. I-IO. 

Some writers, e.g. Paley and 
Schrader, have contended that an 
entirely ^different journey, not men- 
tioned in the Acts, is alluded to. 
This also is discussed in the Appendix. 

® Acts 3#. xi. 

The last emblematical visions (pro- 
perly so called) were those seen by the 
prophet Zacharlah. 

" See Levit. xi. 
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the <prejudices of his Jewish education.^ He had never so 
the Law of his forefathers as to eat anything it condemned as u 
And though the same voice spoke to him ‘ a second time 
‘answered him from heaven/^ — ‘ What God has made cle 
call not thou common,’ — it required a wonderful combina 
natural and suj)ernatural evidence to convince him that Go< 
respecter of persons,’ but ‘ in every nation ’ accepts hii 
‘ feareth Him and worketh righteousness,’ •’ — that all sui 
tinctions as dej^end on ‘ meat and drink,’ on ‘ holy days, new ■ 
vmd sabbaths,’ were to pass away, — that these things were ( 
shadoV of things to come,’ — that ‘ the body is of Christ, 
that ‘ in Him we are complete . . . circumcised with a circui 
not made with hands . . . buried 'vvith him in baptism,’ an 
with Him through faith. ^ 

The Christians ‘of the circumcision,’’^ who travelled witl 
from Joppa to Cmsarea, were ‘ astonished ’ when they saw ‘ 1 
of the Holy Ghost poured out ’ on uncircumcised Gentilej 
much dissatisfaction was created in the C?iurch, when intel 
of the whole transaction came to Jerusalem. Gn Peter’s t 
his having ‘ gone in to men uncircumcised, and eaten with 
was arraigned as a serious violation of religious duty. W1 
Peter ‘ rehearsed the matter from tlio beginning, and ex pc 
it by order,’ appealing to the evidence of the ‘ six bre 
who had accomi:>anied him, — his accusers were silent: i 
much conviction was produced at the time, that they exj 
their gratitude to God, for His mercy in ‘ granting to the G 
repentance unto life. Hut subsequent events too surely 
that the discontent at Jerusalem was only imrtially allayed, 
tation and i^erplexity began to arise in the minds of the . 
Christians, with scrupulous misgivings concerning the rectii 
St. Peter’s conduct, and an uncomfortable jealousy of the ne 
verts. And nothing could bo more natural than all this jc 
and perplexity. To us, with our present knowledge, it seen 
the slightest relaxation of a ceremonial law shoukl have bet 
lingly and eagerly welcomed. Hut the view from the Jewish 
ing-point was very ditfei'ent. The religious dilhculty in tlic 
of a Jew was greater than we can easily imagine. We ca 

^ The feeling of the Jews in all .ages lives ; ” on the contrary, ther< 
is well illustrated by the following and contamination too.’ — 
extract from a modern Jewisli work : Jews and the JM^saic Law; 

‘ If we disregard tiiis precept, and say, ‘ The forbidden Mcjats.’ Phila 

“ What difference can it make to (loci 5594. 

if I eat the meat of an ox or swine ? ” Acts x. 15. 

we offend against Ilis will, wc pollute Acts xi. 9. 

ourselves by what goes into the mouth, The coincidence of outwarc 

and can consequently lay no longer a and inward admonitions was vc 

claim to holiness; for the term “holi- lar to the circumstances connect 

ness,” applied to mortals, means only St. Paul’s baptism by Ananias 

a framing of our desires by the will of inascus. See above, p. 77. 

God Have we notcenough to * Acts x. 34, 35. 

eat without touching forbidden things V ® See Col. ii. 8—23. 

Let me beseech iny dear fellow-believers ^ Acts x. 45 with xi. 12. 
not to deceive themselves by saying, ^ Acts xi. 1—18. 

** there is no sin in eating of aught that 
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believ% that the minds of many may have been perplexed by the 
words and the conduct of our Lord Himself : for He had not 
been sent ‘save to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,’ and He 
had said that it was ‘ not meet to take the children’s bread and cast 
it to dogs.’ ' Lentil St. Paul ap^jcared before the Church in Ijis 
true character as the Apostle of the uncircumcision, few understood 
that ‘ the law of the commandments contained in ordinances ’ had 
been abolished by the cross of Christ ; ^ and that the ‘ other sheep,’ 
not of the Jewish fold, should be freely united to the ‘ one hocjc ’ by* 
the ‘ One Shepherd. ’ ^ . 

The smouldering feeling of discontent, which had existeTl from 
the first, increased and became more evident as new Gentile converts 
were admitted into the Church. To pass over all the other events 
of the interval which had elapsed since the baptism of Cornelius, 
the results of the recent journey of Paul and Barnabas through 
the cities of Asia Minor must have excited a great commotion 
among the Jewish Christkins. ‘ A deor of faith ’ had been opened 
‘unto the Gentiles.’^ ‘Ho tliat wrought efibctually in Peter to 
the Apostleship of the circumcision, the same had been mighty in 
Paul towards the Gentiles.’ ^ And we cannot well doubt that both 
he and Barnabas had freely joined in social intercourse with the 
Gentile Christians, at Antioch in Pisidia, at Iconium, Lystra, and 
Derbe, as Peter ‘ at the first ’ ‘a good while ago ’ ’ had eaten with 
Cornelius at Cmsarea. At Antioch in Syria, it seems evident that 
both parties lived together in amicable intercourse and in much 
‘freedom.”^ Nor, indeed, is this the city where we should have 
expected the Jewish controversy to have come to a crisis : for it was 
from Antioch that Paul and .Barnabas ha<l first been sent as mission- 
aries to the Heathen : and it was at Antioch that Greek proselytes 
had first accepted the truth, and that the united body of believers 
had first been called ‘ Christians.’ 

Jerusalem was the metropolis of the Jewish world. The exclusive 
feelings which the Jews carried with them wherever they were 
diffused, were concentrated in Jerusalem in their most intense 
degree. It was there, in the sight of the Temple, and with all the 
recollections of their ancestors surrounding their daily life, that the 
impatience of the Jewish Christians kindled into burning indigna- 
tion. They saw that Chiistianity, instead of being the purest and 
holiest form of Judaism, wiis rapidly becoming a universal and 
indiscriminating religion, in which the Jewish element would bo 
absorbed and lost. This revolution could not appear to them in 
any other light than as a rebellion against all they had been tauglit 
to hold inviolably sacred. And since there was no doubt that 
the great instigator of this change of oj^inion was that Saul of Tarsus 
whom they had once known as a young Ifharisee at the ‘ feet of 
Gamaliel,’ the contest took the fornx of an attack made by ‘ certain 

‘ Matt. XV. 24, 26. ^ Acts xvt7. 

* Eph. ii. 1,5. » See Gal. ii. 4. 

* Not literally ‘ one fold.’ Johnx. IG. ® Acts xiii. 1, &c 

^ Acts xiv. 27. Acts xi. 19-21. 

* Gal. ii, S. Acts xi, 2G. 

* AcU XV. 14. 
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of the sect of the Pharisees ’ upon St. Paul. The battle wh^ph had 
been fought and lost in the ‘ Cilician synagogue ' was now to be 
renewed within the Church itself. 

Some of the ‘ false brethren ’ (for such is the name which St. 
P^ul gives to the Judaisers ') went down ‘ from Judiea ’ to Antioch.^ 
The course they adopted, in the first instance, was not that of open 
antagonism to St. Paul, but rather of clandestine intrigue. They 
came as ‘spies’ into an enemy’s camp, creeping in ‘unawares,’-^ 
*lhat they might ascertain how far the Jewish Law had been relaxed 
by the Christians at Antioch ; their purpose being to bring the whole 
Ohurcri, if possible, under the ‘ bondage ’ of the Mosaic yoke. It 
appears that they remained some considerable time^ at Antioch,^ 
gradually insinuating, or openly inculcating, their opinion that the 
observance of the Jewish Law was tiecessary to salvutufiL. It is very 
important to observe the exact form which their teacliing assumed. 
They did not merely recommend or enjoin, for prudential reasons, 
the continuance of certain ceremonies in themselves indifferent : but 
they said, ‘ Except ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, 
ye cannot he saved.^ Such a doctrine must have been instantly 
opposed by St. Paul with his utmost energy. He wa3 always ready 
to go to the extreme verge of charitable concession, when the 
question was one of peace and mutual understanding : but when the 
very foundations of Christianity were in danger of being under- 
mined, when the very continuance of ‘ the truth of the Gospel ’ 
was in jeopardy, it was impossible that he should ‘ give place by 
subjection,’ even ‘ for an hour.’ 

The ‘ dissension and disputation,’ which arose between Paul and 
Barnabas and the false brethren from Judma, resulted in a general 
anxiety and perplexity among the Syrian Christians. The minds of 
‘ those who from among the Gentiles were turned unto God ’ were 
‘ troubled ’ and unsettled.^ Those ‘ words ’ which ‘ perverted the 
Gospel of Christ ’ tended also to ‘ subvert the souls ’ of those who 
heard them.^ It was determined, therefore, ‘ that Paul and Barna- 
bas, with certain others, should go up to Jerusalem unto the 
Apostles and elders about this question.’ It was well known that 
those who were disturbing the peace of the Church had their head- 
quarters in Judiea. Such a theological party could only be success- 
fully met in the stronghold of Jewish nationality. Moreover, the 
residence of the principal Apostles was at JeruspJem, and the com- 
munity over which ‘James’ presided was still regarded as the 
Mother-Church of Christendom. 

In addition to this mission with which St. Paul was entrusted by 
the Church at Antioch, he received an intimation of the Divine 
Will, communicated by direct revelation. Such a revelation at so 
momentous a crisis must appear perfectly natural to all who believe 
that Christianity was introduced into the world by the immediate 
power of God. If ‘ j^.man of Macedonia ’ appeared to Paul in the 

1 Gal. ii. 4. perfect in the Greek. Compare xiv. 28. 

* Acts XV. 1. * * Gal, ii. 5. ® Acts xv. 2. 

3 Gal. ii. 4. 7 Acta xv. 19. 

^ This may be inferred from the im- ® Gal. i. 7, Acts xv. 24. 
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visions of the night, when he was about to carry the Gospel trom 
Asia iftto Europe : ^ if ‘ the angel of God ^ stood by him in the night, 
when the ship that was conveying him to Rome was in danger of 
sinking ; * we cannot wonder when he tells us that, on this occasion, 
when he ‘went up to Jerusalem with Barnabas,’ he went ‘by 
revelation.’^ And we need not be surprised, if we find that gt. 
Paul’s path was determined by two difterent causes ; that he went 
to Jerusalem partly because the Church deputed him, and partly 
because he was divinely admonished. Such a combination and co- 
operation of the natural and the supernatural we have ol^ervcd 
above,** in the case of that vision which induced St. Peter to go 
from Joppa to Ctesarea. Nor in adopting this view of St. Paul’s 
journey from Antioch to Jerusalem, need we feel any great difficulty 
— from tliis , circumstance, that the two motives wliich conspired to 
direct him are separately mentioned in different parts of Scriptiire. 
It is true that we are told in the Acts simply that it was ‘ de- 
termined ’ at Antioch Jhat Paul should go to Jerusalem ; and 
that in Galatians we are informed* by himself that he went ‘by 
revelation.’ But we have an exact parallel in an earlier journey, 
already related,^ from Jerusalem to Tarsus. In St. Luke’s narra- 
tive ® it is stated that ‘ the brethren/ knowing the conspiracy jigainst 
his life, ‘ brought him down to Cjesarea and sent him forth while 
in the speech of St. Paul himself,*’ we are told that in a trance he 
saw Jesus Christ, and received from Him a command to dex)art 
‘ quickly out of Jerusalem.’ 

Similarly directed from without and from within, he travelled to 
Jerusalem on the occasion before us. It would seem that liis 
companions were carefully chosen with reference to the question 
in dispute. On the one hand was Barnabas/” a Jew and ‘a Levite’ 
by birth, ‘ * a good representative of the church of the circumcision. 
On the other hand was Titus,’” now first mentioned’^ in the course 
of our narrative, a convert from Heathenism, an uncircumcised 
‘ Greek.’ From the exi^ression used the departure of this com- 
pany it seems evident that the majority of the Christians at Antioch 
were still faithful to the truth of the Gospel. Had the Judaisers 
triumphed, it would hardly have been said that Paul and his fellow- 
travellers were ‘ brought on their way by the Church. ’ ’ * Their 
course was along the great Roman Ro.ad, which followed the Ph<e- 
nician coast-line, and traces of which are still seen on the cliffs over- 


* Acts xvi. 9. 

® Acts xxvii. 23. 

® Gal. ii. 2, Schrader (who <loos not 
however identify this journey with lliat 
in Acts XV.) translates thus—* to make 
a revelation,* which is a meaning the 
words can scarcely bear. 

^ Pp. 163, 164. 

* Acts XV. 2. 

® Gal. ii. 2. 
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Chap. III. p. 87. 
Acts ix. 30. 

Acts xxii. 17, 18. 
Acts XV. 2, 


** Acts iv. 36. 
lial. ii. 1-5. 

*3 Titus is not mentioned at all in Ihe 
Acts of the Apostles, and Ixisides the 
present Kpistic and that to Titus him- 
self, he is only mentioned in 2 Cor. and 
2 Tim. •In a later part of this work 
he will be noticed more particularly as 
St. Paufis ‘ fellow-labourer * (2 Cor. 
viii. 23). • 

** Acts XV. 3. So the phrase in xv. 
40 may be reasonably adduced as a 
proof that the feeling of the majority 
was with Paul rather than Barnabas 
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han^ng the sea : ^ and thence through the midland districts of 
Samaria and Judaea. When last we had occasion to mentioif Phoe- 
nice,® we were alluding to those who were disj^ersed on the death of 
Stephen, and preached the Gospel ‘to Jews only ’ on this part of the 
Syrian coast. Now, it seems evident that many of the Heathen 
Sj^ro-Phoenicians had been converted to Christianity : for, as Paul 
and Barnabas passed through, ‘ declaring the conversion of the 
Gentiles, they caused great joy unto all the brethren. ’ As regards 
the Samaritans,® we cannot be surprised that they who, when Philij^ 
Srst ‘preached Christ unto them,* had received the Glad Tidings 
with ‘ g;ireat joy,* should be ready tO express their sympathy in the 
happiness of those who, like themselves, had recently been ‘aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel.* 

Fifteen years ^ had' now elapsed since that memorable journey, 
when St. Paul left Jerusalem, with all the zeal of a Pharisee, to 
persecute and destroy the Christians in Damascus.® He had twice 
entered, as a Christian, the Holy City agaip. Both visits had been 
short and hurried, and surrouii'ded with danger. The first was three 
years after his conversion, when he spent a fortniglit with Peter, and 
escaped assassination by a precipitate flight to Tarsus. ** The second 
was in the year 44, when Peter himself was in imminent danger, 
and when the messengers who brought the charitable contribution 
from Antioch were probably comx)elled to return immediately.’ 
Now St. Paul came, at a more peaceful period of the Church’s 
history, to be received as the successful champion of the Gospel, 
and as the leader of the greatest revolution which the world has 
seen. It was now undeniable that Christianity had spread to a 
wide extent in the Gentile world, and that he had been the great 
instrument in advancing its progress. He came to defend his 
own principles and practice against an increasing torrent of op- 


* Dr. Robinson passed two Roman 
milestones between Tjre and Sidon 
(iii, 415), and observed traces of Ro- 
man road between Sidon and Beyrout. 
See also Fisher’s Syria (i. 40) ‘for a 
notice of the Via Antonina between 
Beyrout and Tripoli. 

* P. 97. Acts xi. 19, 20. It may 
be interesting here to allude to the 
journev of a Jew in the Middle Ages 
from Antioch to Jerusalem. It is pro- 
bable that the stations, the road, and 
the rate of travelling were the same, 
and the distribution of the Jews not 
very different. We find the following 
passage in the Itinerary of Benjamin 
of Tudela, who travelled in 1163 : ‘Two 
days bring us from Antioch lb Lega, 
which is Latachia, and contains about 
200 Jews, the principal of whom are R. 

Chiia and R. Joseph One day’s 

journey to Gebal of the children of 
Ammon ; it contains about 150 Jews. 
. . • , Two days hence is Beyrut. The 
principal of its 50 Jewish inhabitants 


are R. Solomon, R. Obadiah, and R. 
Joseph. It is lionce one day’s journey 
to Saida, which is Sidon of Scripture 
[Acts xxvii. 3], a large city, with 
about 20 Jewish families. ... One 
day’s journey to Ne^v Sur [Tyre, Acts 
xxi. .3], a very beautiful city. . . 

The Jews of Sur are ship-owners and 
manufacturers of the celebrated Tyrian 
glass. ... It is or\ft day hence to Acre 
fPtolemais, Acts xxi. 7]. It i.s the 
frontier town of Palestine ; and, in 
consequence of its situation on the 
shore of the Mediterranean, and of its 
large port, it is the principal place of 
disembarkation of all pilgrims who 
visit Jerusalem by — J£arly Tm- 
veU to Palestine, pp. 78-81. 

3 See p. 65. 

^ Gal. ii. 1, where we ought probably 
to reckon inclusively. See Appendix. 

* See Chap. III. 

^ P. 83. Compare p. 163. 

^ P. 105. Compare p. 163. 
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position, which had disturbed him in his distant ministrations at 
Antioch, but the fountain-head of which was among the Pharisees 
at Jerusalem. 

The Pharisees had been the companions of St. Paul’s younger 
days. Death had made many changes in the course of fifteen years ; 
but some must have been there who had studied with him ‘ at flie 
feet of Gamaliel.’ Their opposition was doubtless embittered by 
remembering what he had been before his conversion. Nor do we 
allude here to those Pharisees who opposed Christianity. Thes^ 
were not the enemies whom St. Paul came to resist. The time was 
past^hen the Jews, unassisted by the Roman power, could Exercise 
a cruel tyranny over the Church. Its safety was no longer dependent 
on the wisdom or caution of Gamaliel. The great debates at Jeru- 
salem are no* longer between Jews and Cliristians in the Hellenistic 
synagogues, but between the Judaising and sx^iritual x^arties of the 
Christians themselves. Many of the Pharisees, after the example of 
St. Paul, had believed tlfat Jesus was Christ.^ But they had not 
followed the examide of their school-comx>anion in the surrender of 
Jewish bigotry. The battle, therefore, whicli had once been fought 
without was now to be renewed within, the Church. It seems 
that, at the very first reception of Paul and Barnabas at Jerusalem, 
some of these Pharisaic Christians ‘rose xip,^ and insisted that the 
observance of J udaism w'as necessary to salvation. They said that 
it was absolutely ^ needful to circumcise ’ the new converts, and to 
‘ command them to keex^ the Law of Moses. ’ The whole course of 
St. Paul’s procedure among the Gentiles wjts here openly attacked. 
Barnabas was involved in the same susx>icion and rex>roach ; and with 
regard to Titus, who was with them as the rex)resentativo of the 
Gentile Church, it was asserted that, without circumcision, he could 
not hope to be x^<‘^rtakcr of the blessings of the Gospel. 

But far more was invcjlvod than any mere oj^x^osition, however 
fictions, to individual misshmarics, or than the severity of any con- 
ditions imi^osed on individual converts. The exuestion of liberty or 
bondage for all futirre ages was to be decided; and a convention of 
the whole Church at Jerusalem was evidently called for. In the 
meantime, before ‘ the Apostles and elders came together to consider 
of this matter,’ * St. Paul had x^rivate c^mferences with the more in- 
fluential members of the Christian community,® and especially with 
James, Peter, an^ John,'* the great Ax)08tle8 and ‘Pillars’ of the 
Chiurch. Extreme caution and management were required, in con- 
sequence of the intrigues of the ‘false brethren,’ both in Jerusalem 
and Antioch. He was, moreover, himself the great object of suspi- 
cion ; and it was his duty to use every effort to remove the growing 
prejudice. Thus, though conscious of his own in 8 x>iration, and 
tenaciously holding the truth which ho kn^w to be essential, ho yet 
acted with that prudence which was chariicteristic of his whole life,® 
and which he honestly avows in the Epistle to the Galatians. 

If we may compare our own feeble imitations of Apostolic zeal 
and prudence with the proceedings of the first founders of the 

‘ Acts XV. 5. ^ Gal. ii. 9. 

* Acta XV. 6. ft See, for instance, the sixth and 

' GaL L 2. seventeenth verses of Acta xxiii. 
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Church of Christ, we may say that these preliminary conf^irences 
were like the private meetings which prepare the way for a great 
religious assembly in England. Paul and Barnabas had been 
deputed from Antioch ; Titus was with them as a samj)le of Gentile 
conversions, and a living proof of their reality ; and the great end 
in view was to produce full conviction in the Church at large. At 
length the great meeting was summoned,' which was to settle the 
principles of missionary action among the Gentiles. It was a 
*6cenejc)f earnest debate, and perhaps in its earlier iDortion, of angry 
‘ disputing : ’ * but the passjiges which the Holy Spirit has caused 
to be recorded for our instruction are those which relate to the 
Apostles themselves, — the address of St. Peter, the narrative of 
Barnabas and Paul, and the concluding speech of St. James. 
These three passages must be separately considered in "the order of 
Scripture. 

St. Peter was the first of the Apostles who rose to address the as- 
sembly.^ He gave his decision against the^^ Judaisers, and in favour 
of St. Paul. He reminded his hearers of the part which he himself 
had taken in admitting the Gentiles into the Christian Church. 
They were well aware, he said, that these recent converts in Syria 
and Cilicia were not the first Heathens who had believed the Gos- 
j)el, and that he himself had been chosen by God to begin the work 
which St. Paul had only been continuing. The communication of 
the Holy Ghost was the true test of God’s accej^tance : and God 
had shown that Ho was no resi>ecter of persons, by shedding 
abroad the same miraculous gifts on Jew and Gentile, and purify- 
ing by faith the hearts of both alike. And then St. Peter went on 
to speak, in touching language, of the yoke of the Jewish Law. 
Its weight had pressed heavily on many generations of Jews, and 
was well known to the Pharisees who were listening at that 
moment. They had been relieved from legal bondage by the sal- 
vation offered through faith ; and it would be tempting God, to 
imi)ose on others a burden which neither they nor their fathers 
had ever been able to bear. 

The next speakers were Paul and Barnabas. There was great 
silence through all the multitude,'' and every eye was turned on 
the missionaries, while they gave the narrative of their journeys. 
Though Barnabas is mentioned here before Paul,*'^ it is most likely 

' This ineetin^jf is described (Acts there was only ofie meeting, in which 
XV. 6^ as consisting of tlie ‘Apohtles the whole Church took part, although 
and Elders ; * hut the decision after- only the ‘ Apostles and Elders ’ are 
wards given is said to be the decision mentioned, 
of ‘ the Apostles and Elders with the Acts xv. 7. 

whole Church’ (vcr. 22), and the ^ Acts xv. 7-11. 
decree was sent in the names of * the Acts xv. 12. The imj)erfect, which 

Apostles, and Elders, and Jlrethren ’ is here used, implies attention to a con- 
(ver. 23). [The reading, however, in tinned narrative, 

this verse is disputed. Sw note below, ^ This order of the names in the nar- 
on the superscription of tlfc decree, p. rative, xv. 12, and in the letter below, 
176.] Hence we must suppose, cither ver. 25 (not in ver, 22), is a remarkable 
that the decision was made by the exception to the phrase ‘ Paul and 
synod of the Apostles and Elders, and Harnabas,* which has been usual since 
afterwards ratilied by another larger Acts xiii. See below, p. 176, n. 4. 
meeting of the whole Church, or that 
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that tke latter was ‘ the chief speaker.’ Biit both of them appear 
to have addressed the audience.* They had much to relate of 
what they had done and seen together : and especially they made 
apj)eal to the miracles which God had worked among the Gentiles 
by them. Such an appeal must have been a persuasive argument 
to the Jew, who was familiar, in his ancient Scriptures, with inAiy 
Divine interruptions of the coui^e of nature. These interferences 
had signalised all' the great passages of Jewish history. Jes\is 
Christ had proved His Divine mission in the same manner. And 
the events at Paphos,'^ at Iconiipu,^ and Lystra,** coxild not well be 
regarded in any other light than as a proof that the sanifi Power 
had been with Paul and Barnabas, which accompanied the words 
of Peter and John in Jerusalem and Judma.^ 

But the Opinion of another speaker still remained to be given. 
This was James, the brother of the Lord,*^ who, from the austere 
sanctity of his character, was commonly called, both by Jews and 
Christians, ‘James th<* Just.’ N*> judgment could have such 
weight with the Judaising party as liis. Not only in the vehement 
language in which he denounced the sins of tlie age, but even in 
garb and appearance, he resembled John the Baptist, or one of the 
older prophets, rather thjin the other Apostles of the new dispeji- 
sation. ‘ Like the ancient saints, even in oxitward aspect, with the 
austere features, the linen eidiod, the bare feet, the long locks and 
unshorn head of theNazarite,’^ — such, according to tradition, was the 
man who now came forward, and solemnly pronounced that Mosaic 
rites were not of eternal obligation. After alluding to the argu- 
ment of Peter (whoso name we find him characteristically <|Uoting 
in its Jewish form ^), he turns to the ancient ])roi)hets, and adduces 
a passage from Amos ® to prove that Christianity is the fullilment 
of Judaism. And then he passes to the historical aspect of the 
subject, contending that this fulfilment was i>redetermined by God 
himself, and that tlie Jewish Dispensation was in truth the pre- 
paration for the Christian. Such a decision, pronounced by one 
who stood emphatically on the confines of the two disj^ensations, 
came with great force on all who heard it, and carried with it the 
general opinion of the assembly to the conclusion that those ‘ who 
from among the Gentiles ha<l turned unto God ’ should not be 
‘ troubled ’ with any Jewish obligations, except such as were 


* See ver. 13, * timy were eileut.’ 

* Acta xiii. 11. 

® Acta xiv. 3. 

^ Acta xiv. 8. 

^ Acta ii. v, ix. 

® See Acts xv. 13-22. It is well 
known that there is much perplexity 
connected with thoae A}>ostle8 who bore 
the name of James. We are not re- 
quired here to enter into the investi- 
K^tion, and are content to a<lopt the 
opinion which is most probable. 

* Stanley’s Sentwns and Kssfiytt, Sir,, 
p. 295. We must refer here to the 
whole of the Sermon on the JSpistie of 
St, James, and of the JSssayon the Tra- 


ditions of James the Just, espet'ially 
pp. 292, 302, 327. 

** Acts XV. n. So St. T’eter names 
himself at the beginning of his Second 
Kpistle. 

^ Amos ix. 11, 12. We are not re- 
quired to express any ojunion on the 
application of prophecy to tlie future 
destiny of the Jews ; but we must 
observe, that the Apostles themselves 
apjdy .su#li prophecies as this to the 
f3iristian Dispen.sation, See Acts ii. 

17. 

'<* * Known from the beginning,’ . 

18. Compare Acts xvii. 20; Koni. i. 
2 ; £ph. i, 10, iii. 9, 10 j Col. i. 26. 
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necessary for peace and the good understanding of the two 

parties. 

The spirit of charity and mutual forbearance is very evident in 
the decree which was finally enacted. Its spirit was that expressed 
by St. Paul in his Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians. He 
kn'&w, and was persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that nothing is 
unclean of itself : but to him that esteemeth anything to be un- 
clean, to him it is unclean. He knew that an idol is nothing in 
the world, and that there is none other God but one. But all men 
have dot this knowledge : some coi^ld not eat that which had been 
offered m sacrifice to an idol without defiling their conscience. It 
is good to abstain from everything whereby a weaker brother may 
be led to stumble. To sin thus against our brethren is to sin 
against Christ.^ In accordance with these principles' it was en- 
acted that the Gentile converts should be required to abstain from 
that which had been polluted by being offered in sacrifice to idols, 
from the flesh of animals whit^^ had been strangled, and generally 
from the eating of blood. The reason for these conditions is stated 
in the verse to which i^articular allusion has been made at the 
beginning of the i^resent chapter.* The Law of Moses was read 
every Sabbath in all the cities where the Jews were dispersed.® A 
due consideration for the prejudices of the Jews made it reason-- 
able for the Gentile converts to comply with some of the restric- 
tions which the Mosaic Law and ancient custom had imposed on 
every Jewish meal. In no other way could social intercourse be 
built up and cemented between the two pai'ties. If some forbear- 
ance were requisite on the i^art of the Gentiles in complying with 
such conditions, not less forbearance was required from the Jews 
in exacting no more. And to the Gentiles themselves the restric- 
tions were a merciful coiidition : for it helped them to disentangle 
themselves more easily from the pollutions connected with their 
idolatrous life. We are not merely concerned here with the ques- 
tion of social separation, the food which was a delicacy*' to the 
Gentile being abominated by the Jew, — nor with the difiiculties of 
weak and scrupulous consciences, who might fear too close a con- 
tact between ^ the table of the Lord ’ and ^ the table of Demons,’ ^ — 
but this controversy had an intimate connection with the principles 
of universal morality. The most shameless violations of purity 
took place in connection with the sacrifices and feasts celebrated in 

^ Rom. xiv. ; 1 Cor. viii. cause the Mosaic Law was universally 

* Above, p. 161. There is some read, and from immemorial usa^e, in 
difference of opinion as to the connec- the synagogue. The direct violation 
tion of this verse with the context, of its’^raost vital principles by any of 
Some consider it to imply that, while those who joined in the common wor- 
it was necessary to urge these con- ship would be incongruous, and of 
ditions on the Gentiles, it was needless course highly offensive to the more 
to say anything to the Jews*' on the zealous Mosaists.* — HUt, of Chris- 
Bubje<^, since they had the Law of tianity, vol. i. p. 426, n. 

Moses, and knew its requirements. ^ Acts xv. 21. 

Dean Milman infers that the regula- * We learn from Atlienseus that the 
tions were made because the Christians meat from ‘ things strangled ' was re- 
in general met in the same places of garded as a delicacy among the Greeks, 
rdigious worship with the Jews. * 1 Cor. x. 21. 

♦These provisions were necessary, be- 
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honoi:\y of heathen divinities. * Eve^hing, therefore, which tended 
to keep the Gentile converts even from accidental or apparent 
association with these scenes of vice, made their own recovery from 
pollution more e^y, and enabled the Je^tish converts to look on 
their new Christian brethren with less suspicion and antipathy. 
This seems to be the reason why we find an acknowledged tin 
mentioned in the decree along ^th ceremonial observances which 
were meant to be only temporary* and perhaps local. ^ We must 
look on the whole subject from the Jewish point of view, and con* 
sider how violations of morality and contradictions of the cere- 
monial law were associated together in the Gentile world. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that much additional emphasis is given 
to the moral part of the decree, when we remember that it was 
addressed to those who lived in close proximity to the profligate 
sanctuaries of Antioch and Pai>hos.^ 

We have said that the ceremonial part of the decree was intended 
for a temporary and j)erhaps only a Ipcal observance. It is not for 
a moment implied that any Jewish ceremony is necessary to salva- 
tion. On the contrary, the great princii)io was asserted, once for all, 
that man is justified, not by the Law, but by faith : one immediate 
result was that Titus, the companion of Paul and Barnabas, * was 
not compelled to be circumcised. ’ ^ His case was not like that of 
Timothy at a later i^eriod,*^ whose circumcision was a prudential 
accommodation to circumstances, without endangering the truth of 
the Gospel. To have circumcised Titus at the ti2ne of the meeting 
in J erusalem, would have been to have asserted that he was ‘ bound 
to keep the whole Law.’" And wlien the alteniative was between 
‘ the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free,’ and the reimposi- 
tion of ‘ the yoke of bondage,’ St. Paul’s language always was,*^ 
that if Gentile converts were circumcised, Christ could ‘ profit them 
nothing.’ By seeking to bo justified in the Law, they fell from 
grace.* In this firm refusal to comply with the demand of the 
Judaisers, the case of all future converts from Heathenism was 
virtually involved. It was asserted, once for all, that in the Chris- 
tian Church there is ‘ neither Greek nor J ew, circumcision nor un- 
circumcision, barbarian, Hcythian, bond, nor free ; but that Christ 
is all and in all.’^* And St. Paul obtained the victory for that 
principle, which, we cannot doubt, will hereafter destroy the dis- 
tinctions that are connected with the institution of slavery in 
America and of ca^te in India. 

Certain other ijoints decided in this meeting had a more direct 
personal reference to St. Paul himself. His own independent 


^ See Tholuck, in his Nature and 
Mbral Ir^uence of Heathenismy part 
iii. 

* We cannot, however, be surprised 
that one gi^t branch of the Christian 
Church takes a different view. The 
doctrine of the Greek Church, both 
Ancient and Modern, is in harmony 
^th the letter, as well as the spirit, of 
the Apostolic council. 

* At least the decree (Acts xv 23) 


is addressed only to (he churches of 
* 83 ’ria and Cilicia ; * and we do not 
see the subject alluded to again after 
xvi. 4. 

* See above, pp. 103 and 125. 

* Gal. ii.^. 

® Acts .xvi. 3. 

7 Gal. v. 3. 

8 Gal. V. 2. 

« Gal. V. 4. 

w Col. Ui. 11. 
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mission had been called in question. Some, perhaps, said t^at he 
was antagonistic to the Apostles at Jerusalem, others that he was 
entirely dependent on them.^ All the Judaisers agreed in blaming 
his course of procedure among the Gentiles. This course was now 
entirely approved by the other Apostles. His independence was 
fuhy recognised. Those who were universally regarded as ‘ pillars 
of the truth,’ James, Peter, and John,- gave to him and Barnabas 
the right hand of fellowship, and a^’eed that they should be to the 
Heathen what themselves were to the Jews. Thus was St. Paul 
publicly acknowledged as the Apostle of the Gentiles, and openly 
placed hi that position from which' ‘ he shall never more go out,’ 
as a pillar of the Temple of the ‘New Jerusalem,’ inscribed with 
the ‘ New Name ’ which proclaims the union of all mankind in one 
Saviour.® 

One of those who gave the right hand of fellowship to St. Paul, 
was the ‘beloved disciple’ of that Saviour.** This is the only 
meeting of St. Paul and St. jjohn recorded in Scripture. It is, 
moreover, the last notice which we find there of the life of St. John, 
until the time of the apocalyptic vision in the island of Patmos. 
For both these reasons the mind seizes eagerly on the incident, 
though it is only casually mentioned in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Like other incidental notices contained in Scripture, it is very 
suggestive of religious thoughts. St. John had been silent during 
the discussion in the j)ublic assembly ; but at the close of it he 
expressed his cordial \inion with St. Paul in ‘ the truth of the 
Gospel.’* That union has been made visible to all ages by the 
juxtaposition of their Epistles in the same Sacred Volume. They 
stand together among the pillars of the Holy Temple ; and the 
Church of God is thankful to learn how Contemplation may be 
united with Action, and Faith with Love, in the spiritual life. 

To the decree with which Paul and Barnabas were charged, one 
condition was annexed, with which they gladly promised to comply. 
We have already had occasion to observe (p. 54) that the Hebrews 
of Judina were relatively poor, conqiared with those of the dispersion, 
and that the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem were exposed to peculiar 
sufferings from poverty ; and we have seen Paul and Barnabas once 
before the bearers of a contribution from a foreign city for their 
relief (p. 105). They were exhorted now to continue the same 
charitable work, and in their journeys among the Gentiles and the 
dispersed Jews, ‘ to remember the i)oor’ at Jerifealem.® In proof 


^ The charges brought against St. 
Paul by the Judaisers were very vari- 
ous at different times. 

2 It should bo carefully observed 
here that James is mentioned first of 
these Apostles who were ‘ pillars,* and 
that Peter is mentioned by the name 
of Cephas, as in 1 Cor. i. 12. 

^ See Rev. iii. 12. The §ame meta- 
phor is found in 1 Tim. iii. 15, where 
Timothy is called (for this seems the 
natural interpretation), ‘a pillar and 
support of the truth.* In these pas- 
sages it is important to bear in mind 


the peculiarity of ancient architecture, 
which was characterised by vertical 
columns, supporting horizontal en- 
tablatures. Inscriptions were often 
engraved on these columns. Hence 
the words in the passage quoted from 
Revelations ; ‘ I will write upon him 
.... m V new name.* 

Gal. li. 9. * Gal. ii. 5. 

® ‘ Only that we should remember 
the poor ; which also I was forward 
to do,’ Gal. ii. 10, where the change 
from the plural to the singular should 
be noticed. Is this because Barnabas 
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of St. JPauFs faithful discharge of this promise, we need only aflude 
to his zeal in making ‘ the contribution for the poor saints at Jeru- 
salem ' in Galatia, Macedonia, and Achaia,* and to that last journey 
to the Holy Land, when he went, ‘ after many years, ^ to take * alma 
to his nation.’^ It is more important hereto consider (what indeed 
we have mentioned before) the edect which this charitable exertion 
would have in binding together the divided parties in the Church. 
There cannot be a doubt that the Apostles had this result in view. 
Their anxiety on this subject is the best commentary on the spirit 
in which they had met on this great occasi(m ; and we may rest 
assured that the union of theXIentile and Jewish Christ jans was 
largely promoted by the benevolent elibrts which attended the dif- 
fusion of the Apostolic Decree. 

Thus the. controversy being settled, Paul’s mission to the Gen- 
tiles being fully recognised, and his method of communicating the 
Gospel approved by the other Apostles, and the promise being 
given, that, in their journeys among the Heathen, they would re- 
member the necessities of the Hebre^ Christians in Jiubea, the two 
missionaries returned from Jerusalem to Antioch. They carried 
with them the decree which was to give peace to the consciences 
that had been troubled by the Judaising agitators ; and the two 
companions, Judas and Silas,^ who travelled with them, were em- 
powered to accredit their commission and character. It seems also 
that Mark was another companion of Paul and liarnabas on tliif 
journey ; for the last time we had occasion to mention his name 
was when he withdrew from Pamphylia to Jerusalem (p. 128), and 
presently we see him once more with his kinsman at Antioch.'* 

The reception of tlic travellers .at Antioch was full of joy and 
satisfaction.* The whole body of thcj Church w\a8 summoned to- 
gether to hear the reading of the letter ; .and we can well imagine 
the eagerness with which they crowded to listen, and the thank- 
fulness and ‘ consolation ’ with which such a communication was 
received, after so much anxiety and perplexity. The letter indeed 
is almost as interesting to us as to them, not only because of the 
principle asserted and the results secured, but also because it is the 
first document preserved to us from the acts of the Primitive 
Church. The words of the (»riginal docuiiient, literally translated, 
are as follows : — 

was soon afterwards separated from 1-4. * It hath pleased them of Mace- 
St. Paul (Acts XV. 39), who had thence- donia and Achaia/ Korn. xv. 25, 
forth to prosecute the charifablc work 20. See 2 (’or. viii. ix. 
alone? ^ Acta xxiv. 17. 

* ‘As I have given order to the ^ Acts xv. 22, 27, 32. 

Churches of Galatia,* 1 Cor. xvi. ^ Acts xv. 37. * Acts xv 3!. 
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‘ The Apostles, and the Elders, and the Brethren, ^ Iv^ 
TO the Gentile Brethren in Antioch, and Syria, 

AND Cilicia, Greeting/-^ 

‘ Whereas we have heard that certain men who 24 
went out from us have troubled you with words, 
and unsettled your souls ^ by telling you to cir- 
cumcise yourselves and keep the Law although we 
gave them no such commission : 

‘ It has been determihed by us, being assembled 25 
with one accord, to choose some from amongst our- 
selves and send them to you with our beloved'* 
Barnabas and Saul, men that have offered up their 26 
lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. We 27 
have sent therefore Judas and Silas, who themselves 
also ^ will tell you by word the same which we tell 
you by letter. 

‘ For it has been determined by the Holy Spirit 28 
and by us, to lay upon you no greater burden than 
these necessary things : tliat ye abstain fi‘om meats 29 
offered to idols, and from blood, and from things 
strangled, and from tbrnication. Wherefrom if yo 
keep yourselves it shall be well with you. Farewell.* 


The encouragement inspired by this letter would be increased by 
the sight of Judas and Silas, who were ready to confrm its contents 
by word of mouth. These two disciples remained some short time 
at Antioch. They were ])ossessed of that power of ‘ prophecy * 
which was one of the forms in which the Holy Spirit made His 
I^resence known : and the Syrian Cliristians were ‘ exhorted and 
confirmed* by the exercise of this miraculous gift.® The minds of 
all were in great trancpnllity when the time came for the return of 
these messengers ‘ to the Apostles' at Jerusalem. Silas, however, 


' We iidhere to the TVxtus Rocep- 
tus, although the * and' befoie ‘Bre- 
thren’ is omitted in many weighty 
MSS. But it is supported by ( hrv- 
sostom, by several of the uncial MSS., 
and by many of the most ancient ver- 
sions, Its omission might have been 
Cttusod by hierarclucnl tendencies. It 
shoid I be observed that tlie phrase 
without the conjunction is entiroW un- 
known elsewhere, which is a strong 
argument against its being the^correct 
rcadin ' here. Also the omission ap- 
pears to render the superscription of 
this document inconsistent with the 
enumeration of the three distinct 
parties to it in verse 22. 

» ‘Greeting.’ The only other place 
where this salutation occurs is James 
i.l • an undesigned coincidence, tend- 


ing to prove the genuineness of this 
document. 

Although the best MSS. omit the 
words ‘ by telling .... Law,’ yet we 
think they cannot possibly be an inter- 
polation. 

^ It is another undesigned coinci- 
dence, that the names of these two 
Apostles are here in the reverse order 
to that which, in St. Luke’s narrative 
(except when he speaks of Jerusalena), 
they have assumed since chap. xiii. 
In the view of the Churcli at Jerusalem, 
Paul’s name would naturally come after 
that of Barnabas. See aliove, p. 170, n. 5. 

•'> The pre.sent participle may be ex- 
plained by the ancient idiom of letter- 
writing, by which the writer transferred 
himself into the timo^of the reader. 

6 Acts XV. 32. Ck)mpare xiii. 1. 
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eibAer ivjnsined ab Anbioch or soon caine back tJuiker. ^ He was 
destined, as we shall see, to become the conipamon of St. Haii/, and 
to be at the beginning of the second missionary journey what Bar 
nabas had been at the beginning of the first. 

Two painfnl scenes were witnessed at Antioch before the Ai)08tle 
started on that second journey. We are infonned* that Paul aUd 
Barnabas protracted their stay in this city, and were diligently 
occupied, with many others, ii/ making the glad tidings of the 
Gospel known, and in the general \vork of Christian instruction.* 

It is in this interval of time that we must place that visit ^f St. 
Peter to Antioch,^ which St. Pfjul mentions in the Epistl(%to the 
Galatians,'* immediately after liis notice of the atiairs of the Coun- 
cil. It apxjears that Peter, having come to Antioch for some 
reason which is unknown to us,^ lived at first in free and un- 
restrained intercourse with the Gentile converts, meeting them in 
social friendship, and eating with them, in full consistency w’ith 
the spirit of the recent Decree, and with his own conduct in the 
case of Cornelius. At 1 }his time cdltain Jewish bretliren came 
‘ from James,’ who jnesided over the Church fit Jerusalem. 
Whether they w^ere rejilly sent on some mission by the Apostle 
James, or we are merely to understand that tliey came from Jeru- 
salem, they brought with them their old Hebrew repugnance 
against social intercourse wutli the uncircumcised ; and Peter in 
their society began to vacillate. In w'eak comx)liance with theii- 
lu'ejudices, ho ‘ withdrew and se})arf>,tcd liimself ’ from those whom 
be had lately treated as brethren and e(]uals in Clnist. Just as in 
an earlier jiart of his life he had first asserted his readiness to fol- 
low his Master to death, and then denied him through fear of a 
maid-servant, — so now, after imbliely protesting against the notion 
of making any difierence between the Jew and the Gentile, and 
against laying on the neck of the latter a yoke which the former 
had never been able to be.ar,*’’ we find him contradicting his own 
l)rinciples, and ‘ through fear of those who were of the circum- 
cision ’ ^ giving all the sanction of his examx)le to the introduction 
of cade into the Church of Christ. 


* Acts XV. 34. The reading iioro, is 
doubtful. The question, however, is 
immaterial. If the verse is genuine, 
it modifies the phnise ‘ they were let 
go ’ in the preceding verse ; if not, we 
have merely to suppose that Silas ivent 
to Jerusalem and tlieii returned. 

^ Acts XV. 3o. 

^ Neandor places this meeting of 
Peter and Paul later; but his reasons 
are far from satisfactory. From the 
order of narration in the Kpistle to the 
Cjalatians, it is most natural to infer 
that the meeting at Antioch took place 
soon after the Council at Jerusalem. 
Some writers wish to make it anterior 
Council, from an unwillingness 
to believe that St. Peter would have 
manner after the Decree, 
out it IS a sufficient answer to this ob- 


jection to say that his conducl here was 
equally inconsistent with his own pre- 
vious conduct in the case of Cornelius. 

Abp. Whately (in the work quotetl 
below, p. 171), n. 0) assumes that Peter 
went to m(Hjt Paul at Jerusalem after tljo 
scene at Antioeh, and sees a close resem- 
blance between Peter’s words (Acts xv. 
11) and those of Paul (Gal. ii. H-IG). 

'* Gal, ii. 11, See, 

^ The tradition which repn^sents 
Peter as having held the See of An- 
tioch before tliat of Rome has Iwen 
mentioned before, p. lOG, n. 1. Tille- 
mont placei^tlie period of this episco- 
pate about 36-42, a.d. lie says it is 
* line chose asse/. embarrass^o ; ' and 
it is certainly difficult to reconcile it 
with Scripture. 

Acts XV. 9, 10. 7 Gnl. ii. 12. 
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Such conduct could not fail to excite in St. Paul the utmost in- 
dignation. St. Peter was not simply yielding a non-essentia^point, 
through a tender consideration for the consciences of others. This 
would have been quite in accordance with the principle so often 
asserted by his brother- Apostle, that ^ it is good neither to eat flesh 
n<ff to drink wine, nor anytliing whereby thy brother stumbleth, or 
is made weak.’ Nor was this proceeding a prudent and innocent 
accommodation to circumstances,* for the sake of furthering the 
^Gospel, like St. Paul’s conduct in circumcising Timothy at Ico- 
nium»; ^ or, indeed, like the Apostolic Decree itself. St. Peter 
was acUng under the influence of af contemptible and sinful motive, 
— ^the fear of man : and his behaviour was giving a strong sanction 
to the very heresy which was threatening the existence of the 
Church ; namely, the opinion that the observance of Jewish cere- 
monies was necessary to salvation. Nor was this all. Other Jewish 
Christians, as was naturally to be expected, were led away by his 
example : and even Barnabas, the chosen companion of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, who had bebn a witness and an actor in all the 
great transactions in Cyprus, in Pisidia, and Lycaonia, — even 
Barnabas, the missionary, was ‘ carried away ’ with the dissimula- 
tion of the rest.^ When St. Paul was a spectator of such incon- 
sistency, and perceived both the motive in which it originated and 
the results to which it was leading, he would have been a traitor to 
his Master’s cause, if he had hesitated (to use his own emphatic 
words) to rebuke Peter ‘ before all,’ and to ‘ withstand him to the 
face. ’ ® 

It is evident from St. Pa\il’s expression, that it was on some 
public occasion that this open rebuke took place. The scene, 
though slightly mentioned, is one of the most remarkable in 
Sacred History : and the mind naturally labours to picture to 
itself the appearance of the two men. It is, therefore, at least 
allowable to mention here that general notion of the forms and 
features of the two Apostles, which has been handed down in 
tradition, and was represented by the early artists.'* St. Paul® 


i Acts xvi. 3. * Gal. ii. 13. 

a Gal. ii. 14, 11. 

We can only allude to the opinion 
of some early writers, that the whole 
scene was prc-arran^^ed between Peter 
and Paul, and that there was no real 
niisuntlerstaiiding. Even Chrysostom 
a<lvocates this unchristian view, 

^ For the representations of St. 
Peter and St, Paul in early pictures and 
mosaics, see the tirst volume of Mrs. 
Jameson’s Sacred and Ijcgendary Art, 
especially pp, 145, 159, 16^ 162, 201. 
They correspond with the tradition- 
ary descriptions referred to in the next 
‘note. ‘ St, Peter is a robv«t old man, 
with a broad forehead, and rather coarse 
features, an open undaunted counte- 
nance, short gray hair, and short thick 
heard, curled, and of a silvery white. 
Paul was a man of small and meagre 
stature, with an aquiline nos^ and 


sparkling eyes : in the Greek type the 
face is long and oval, the forehead 
high and bald ; the hair brown, the 

beard long, flowing, and pointed 

These traditional characteristic types 
of the features iqid person of the two 
greatest Apostles were long adhered 
to. We find them most strictly fol- 
lowed in the old Greek mo aics, in the 
early Christian sculpture, and the early 
pictures, in all which the sturdy dig- 
nity and broad rustic features of St. 
Peter, and the elegant contemplative 
head of St. Paul, who looks like a 
Greek philosopher, form a most inter- 
esting and suggestive contrast.’ The 
dispute at Antioch is the subject of a 
picture by Guido. See p. 167. 

^ The descriptions of St. Paul’s ap^ 
pea ranee by Malalas and Nicephoros 
are given at length in the larger edi- 
tions. 



VII.] Aspect of the tufo Apostles, ^ ^ ^ 

is set before us as having the strongly marked and prominent 
features of a Jew, yet not without some of the finer lines indicative 
of Greek thought. His stature was diminutive, and hia body dis- 
figured by some lameness or distortion, which may have x>rovoked 
the contemptuous exi^ressions of his enemies. * His beard was long 
and thin. His head wtus bald. Tlio characteristics of liis fr^o 
were, a transj^arent coinj^lexion, which visibly betrayed the quick 
changes of his feelings, a bright gn*ay eye under thickly overhanging 
united eyebrow's,* a cheerful and winning exi^ression of countenance, 
which invited the ax^proach and insx)ired the contidence of strangers.* 
It would be natural to infer, ^ •from his continual journt^s and 
manual labour, that he w'as possessed of great strengtli of constitii- 
tion. But men of delicate health have often gone through the greatest 
exertions:* ^md his own words on more than one occ:ision show 
that ho sulferod nmch from bodily infirmity.'* St. Peter is rex>re- 
sented to us as a man of larger ami stronger form, as his character 
w'as harsher and more a^riqit. The quick inq)ulses of liis soul re- 
vealed themselves in tlie flashes of ;l dark eye. The comx>lexion 
of his face was x>alo and sallow' : and tlu^ short hair, which is de- 
scribed as entirely gray at the time of his d('ath, curled black and 
thick round his temples and his chin, wlien the two Ax^osiles stood 
together at Antioch, twenty years before their martyrdom. 

Believing, as we do, that these ti'aditioiijiry pictures liavo pro- 
bably some foundation in truth, we ghully take them as helx)B to 
the imagination. And they certainly assist us in realising a re- 
markable scene, wliere Judaism and Christianity, in tlie persons of 
tw’o Ax)ostles, are for a moment brought before us in strong an- 
tagonism. The words addressed by St. Paul to St. Peter bef(»re 
the assembled Christians at Antioch, contain the full statement of 
the Gosx>el as oxqmsed to the Law. * if tluni, being born a Jew, 
ai*t wont to live"* according to the customs of the Gentiles and not 
of the Jews, why w ouldest thou now constrain the Gentiles to keep 
the ordinances of the Jews i We are Jews by birth, and not un- 
hallowed Gentiles ; yet, knowing that a man is not justified by the 


* See above, p. 15*2. 

^ See above, p. 119, n. G. 

® See Acts xx. 7 ; 1 Tiic.ss. ii. 9; 
2^ Thejss. iii. 8 ; 2 Cor xi. 28-28. Sec 
'rholuck’s Esyay on St. Paul’-s early 
Life, for some spacnlations on the 
Apostle’s temperament. 

^ The instance of Alfred the (ireat 
may he rightly alluded to. ili.s bio- 
grapher, Asser, say.s that fr<im his 
youth to his death ho was always 
either suffering pain or expecting it. 

See 2 Cor. xii.7; Cal. iv. 13, 14. 

A spiritual sense is assigned to 
the word ‘ live ’ in this passage, hy 
Abp. Whately (^T^ectnres on the Cha- 
racters of our J^orfCs ApoMles^ 1853, 
p. 193h and hy Bp. Hinds {f^ertpture 
and the Authorised Version^ 1853, p. 
18 ), The Archbishop says, rather 


strongly, that ho belu'ves tliat ‘any 
com|)etent judge, w’ho carelully ex- 
amiiuvs tlie original,’ w'ill acknowledge 
the lolluwing to he the true seuse of 
the pa. -sage : ‘If thou, though a dew 
hy birth, yet hast life (i.e. spirittud 
iife) on the same terms as the (kn- 
tile.'^, and not by virtue, of thy being a 
Jew, why do.st thou urge the (Jentiles 
to Judui.>'e ?’ it is, however, certain 
that many comjjet<‘nt jicr.-'ons have e.x- 
aniincil the pa.‘-.sage earefully without 
coming tp this conclusion ; and we can- 
not see that there is any real ditUculty 
in following the natural translation of 
tlie words'^— ‘ If thou art in tlie habit 
of living with the freedom of a Gentile 
and not the strietneas of a Jew, why 
ilost thou attempt to coerce the Gen- 
tiles into Judaism ?’ 


o 
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worts of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, we ourselves also 
have put our faith in Christ Jesus, that we might be justified by 
the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law. For by the 
works of the law ua ^ These sentences con- 

tain in a condensed form the whole argument of the Epistles to the 
G&latians and Romans. 

Though the sternest indignation is expressed in this rebuke, we 
have no reason to sui^pose that any actual quarrel took place between 
the two Apostles. It is not improbable that St. Peter was immedi- 
ately convinced of his fault, and melted at once into repentance. 
His mmd was easily susceptible of quick and sudden changes ; his 
disposition was loving and generous : and we should ex^iect his con- 
trition, as well as his weakness, at Antioch, to be what it was in the 
high-priest’s house at Jerusalem. Yet, when we read the narrative 
of this rebuke in St. Paul’s epistle, it is a relief to turn to that 
passage at the conclusion of one of St. Peter’s letters, where, in 
speaking of the ‘ long-suffering of our Lord,’ and of the prospect of 
sinless happiness in the world to come, he alludes, in touching 
words, to the Epistles of ‘ o\ir beloved brother PauV ^ We see how 
entirely all past differences are forgotten, — how all earthly mis- 
understandings are absorbed and lost in the contemplation of Christ 
and eternal life. Not only did the Holy Spirit ovenrule all con- 
trarieties, so that the writings of both Apostles teach the Church 
the same doctrine : but the Apostle who was rebuked 48 not ashamed 
to call the attention of the Church to epistles in one page of which 
his own censure is recorded.’ ® It is an eminent triumph of Chris- 
tian humility and love. We shall not again have occasion to mention 
St. Peter and St. Paul together, until we come to the last scene of 
alL^ But, though they might seldom meet whilst labouring in their 
Master’s cause, their lives were united, ‘ and in their deaths they 
were not divided,’ 



Coin of Antioch.* 


* The quotation is from Psalm cxliii. 
2, which is also quoted in the same 
connection, Rom. iii. 20. There is 
much difference of opinion among com- 
mentators on Gal. ii. ns to ^he point 
where Paul’s address to Peter termi- 
nates. Many writers think it continues 
to the end oif the chapter. We are in- 
clined to believe that it ends at ver. 16 ; 
and that the word which follow' are 
intended to meet doctrin*d objections 
(similar to those in Rom. iii. 3, 6, vi. 1, 
15, vii. 7, 13) which the Galatians 


might naturally be supposed to make. 

2 2 Pet. iii. 16, 16, 

3 Dr. Vaughan’s Harrow Sermons 
(1846), p. 410. 

* The martyrdom at Rome. See 
Mrs. Jamesoms Work, especially pp. 
180-183, 198-195. 

^ From the British Museum. See 
Mr, Scharfs drawing facing p. 103, 
and what is said there of the emblema- 
tical representation of Antioch. Gn 
this coin the seated figure bears a palm- 
branch, as the emblem of victory. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

• 

jPoHtical Divisions of Asia Minor. — Difllicnlties of the Subject. — Provinces in the 
Reigns of Claudius and Nero.— I. ASIA.— 11. BITHYNIA. — 111. 
PHYLIA.~1V. GALATIA.— V. j;ONTUS.— VI. t^VPPADOCI.\.— VII. 
CILICIA. — Visitation of the Churches proposed. — (Quarrel and Sc]>anition of 
Paul and Barnabas. — Paul and Silas in Cilicia. — They cross the Taurus. — 
Lystra. — ^Timothy : his Circumcision. — Journey through l*hrygia. — Sickness 
of St. Paul. — His Reception in Galatia. — Journey to the Aegean. — Alexandria 
Troas. — St. Paul’s Vision. 

The life of St. Paul, being that of a traveller, and our purpose being 
to ^ve a picture of the cA-cumstancesJby which ho was surrounded, 
it is often necessary to refer to the geography, both j^hysical and 
political, of the countries through which lie passed. This is the 
more needfuTiiPthe case of Asia Minor, not only because it was tlie 
scene of a very great i)ortion of his journeys, but because it is less 
known to ordinary readers than Palestine, Italy, or Greece, Wo have 
already described, at some lengtli, the physical geography of those 
southern districts which are in the iiumediate neighbourhood of 
Mount Taurus. ^ And now tliat the Apostle^s travels take a wider 
range, and cross the Asiatic peninsula from Syria to the frontier's oi 
Euroj^e, it is important to take a general view of the political geo- 
graphy of this part of the Roman Emijire. Unless such a view is 
<^btamed in the first ijlace, it is impossible to understand the topo- 
grai)hical expressions emY)loyetl in the narrative, or to conjecture 
tile social relations into which St. Paul was brought in the course of 
liis journeys * through Asia Minor. 

It is, however, no easy task to ascertain the exact boundaries of 
the Roman provinces in this i>art of the world at any given date 
between Augustus and Constantine. In the lii'st place, these boun- 
daries were continually changing. The area of the different political 
districts was liable to sudden and arbitrary alterations. Such terms 
as ‘ Asia,’ ^ ‘ Pamphylia,’** &c., though denoting the extent of a true 
political jurisdiction, implied a larger or smaller territory at one 
time than another. And again, we find the names of earlier and 
later periods of history mixed uj) together in inextricable confusion. 
Some of the oldest geographical terms, such as ‘ ^olis,’ ‘ Ionia,’ 

‘ Caria,’ ‘Lydia,’ were disappearing from ordinary use in the time 
of the Apostles : ^ but others, such as ‘ Mysia ’ ® and ‘ Lycaonia,’ ^ 

* CliM. I, pp. 17-19. Chap. VI. pp. * Actsii! 10, xiiL 13, xv. 38, xxvii.5, 
*20, 127. fl Tacitus, Vitruvius, Justin. &c. 

the journeys in Acts xvi. and sneak of Pqigamus, Ephesus, Cnidus, 
Acts xviii. Tbyatira, (&c. as towns of A$ia, not of 

Acts ii. 9, vi. 9, xvi. 6, xix. 10, .Alolis. Ionia, Caria, Lydia, &c., res|iec- 
*7, 31^ XX, 16, 18, xxvii. 2; 1 Cor. lively. See Acts xx^di, 2; Rev, i. 11. 
xvu 19 ; 2 Cor, i. 8 ; 2 Tim. i. 15 ; 1 « Acts xvi. 7, 8. 

*• 1 7 Acte xiv. 6, 11. 
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still remained. Obsolete and existing divisions are presented to iis 
together : and the common maps of Asia Minor ^ are as unsatisfac' 
tory as if a map of France were set before ns, distributed half into 
provinces and half into departments. And in the third place, some 
of the names have no political significance at all, but express rather 
the ethnographical relations of ancient tribes. Thus, ‘Pisidia,^^ 
denotes a district which might pai-tly be in one province and partly 
in another ; and ‘ Phrygia ’ ^ reminds us of the diftusion of an 
^ancient people, the broken i^ortions of whose territory were now 
undeiHhe jurisdiction of three or four distinct governors. Cases of 
this kifid are, at first sight, more embarrassing than the others. 
They are not merely similar to the two-fold subdivision of Ireland, 
where a province, like Ulster, may contain several definite counties : 
but a nearer parallel is to be found in Scotland, where a geo- 
graphical district, associated with many historical recollections, — 
such as Galloway or Lothian, — may be partly in one county and 
partly in another. , «- 

Our pur^Dose is to elucidate the political subdivisions of Asia Minor 
as they were in the reigns of Claudius and Nero, — or in other words, 
to enumerate the provinces which existed, and to describe the bound- 
aries which were assigned to them, in the middle of tlie first century 
of the Christian era. The order we shall follow is from West to 
East, and in so doing we shall not deviate widely from the order 
in which the provinces were successively incorporated as substan- 
tive parts of the Roman Empire. We are not, indeed, to suppose 
that St. Luke and St. Paul used all their topographical expres- 
sions in the strict x)olitical sense, even when such a sense was 
more or less customary. There was an exact usage and a popu- 
lar usage of all these terms. But the first step towards fixing 
our geograi)hical ideas of Asia Minor must be to trace the boun- 
daries of the provinces. When this is done, we shall be better 
able to distinguish those terms which, about the year 50 a.d., 
had ceased to have any true political significance, and to discrimi- 
nate between the technical and the popular language of the sacred 
writers. 

I. Asia. — There is sometimes a remarkable interest associated 
with the history of a geographictxl term. One case of this kind is 
suggested by the allusion which has just been niade to the British 
islands. Early writers speak of Ii*eland under file appellation of 
‘ Scotia.’ Certain of its inhabitants crossed over to the opposite 
coast ; ^ their name spread along with their influence : and at length 
the title of Scotland was entirely transferred from one island to the 
other. In classical history we have a similar instance in the name of 
‘ Italy,’ which at first oiuly denoted the southernmost extremity of 
the peninsula : then it was extended so as to include the whole with 
the exception of Cisalpine Gaul : and finally, crossing the Rubicon, 

'III the ordinary maps, ethnogra- dicated, and the emperor’s and senate’s 
phical and political divisions of three provinces distinguished, 
or four different periods are confused Acts xiii. 14, xiv. 24. 
together. In some of the more recent, ^ Acts ii. 10, xvi. 6, xviii. 23. 

the Roman provincial divisions are in- ^ See beginning of Bede’s HUtoiy* 
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it advanced to the Alps ; while the name of ‘ Ganl ’ retreated be- 
yond iPhem. Another instance, on a larger scale, is presented to ns 
un the south of the Mediterranean. The ‘ Africa ’ of the Romans 
spread from a limited territory on the shore of that sea, till it em- 
braced the whole continent which was circumnavigated by Vasco di 
Gama. And similarly the term, by which we are acciistomeiL tt> 
designate the larger and more famous continent of the ancient woHd, 
traces its derivation to the * Asian meadow by the streams of the 
Cayster,’ ‘ celebrated in the poems of Homer. 

This is the earliest occurrence of the word * Asia. ’ Wp findj 
however, even in the older poel#,^ the word used in its widest sense 
to denote all the countries in the far East. Either the Groefts, made 
familiar with the original Asia by the settlement of tlieir kindred in 
its neighbourhood, applied it as a generic appellation to all the re- 
gions beyond it : ^ or the extension of the kingdom of Lydia from the 
banks of the Cayster to the Halys as its eastern boundary, diliused 
the name of Asia as far as that river, and thus suggested the division 
of Herodotus into ‘ Asi^ within the* Halys ’ and ‘ Asia beyond the 
Halys.’ However this might be, the term retained, through the 
Greek and Roman periods, both a wider and a narrower sense ; of 
which senses we are concerned only with the latter. The Asia of 
the New Testament is not the continent which stretches into the 
remote East from the Black Sea aiul the Red Sea, but simply tlui 
western portion of that peninsula which, in modern times, has re 
ceived the name of ‘ Asia Minor.’ ' What extent of countiy, and 
what political significance we are to assign to the term, will bo 
shown by a statement of a few historical clianges. 

The fall of Creesus reduced the Lydian kingdom to a Persian 
satrapy. With the rest of the Persian empire, this region west 
of the Halys fell before the armies of Alexander. In the confnsitm 
which followed the conquex-or’s death, an index>endant dynasty es- 
tablished itself at Pergamus, not far from the site of ancient Troy. 
At first their territory was nari'ow, and Attains 1 . had to struggle 
with the Gauls who had invaded the peninsula, and with the neigh- 
bouring chieftains of Bithynia, who had invited them.*^ Antago- 
nists still more fonnidable were the Greek kings of Syria, who 
claimed to be ‘ Kings of Asia,’ and aimed at the i)08session of the 


' Virgil ad(»pts the phrase from 
Homer. It does not appear that tlui 
Homan prose writlrs ever used the 
word in its primitive and narrowest 
sense. 

^ As in iEschylus. 

^ Having the same general meaning 
as our phrase * The Last.’ 'flic words 

* Levant ’ and ‘ Anadoli ’ (the modern 
name of Asia Minor) have come into 
use in the same way. 

^ We may compare tlie case of 

* Palestine,’ which at first meant only 
the countn’^ of the Philistines, and then 
was used by the Greeks and Roman.s 
to designate the whole of the land of 
Ganaau. 


^ The peninsula which we call Asia 
Minor was never treated hy the ancients 
as a geographical whole. The common 
divisi<»ns were, ‘ A'^ia within the Halys* 
ami *Asia beyond the Halys’ (ns 
above) ; or, ‘ Asia within the Taurus ’ 
and ‘Asia Uyond the Taurus.’ It is 
very important to hear tliis in mind : 
for home interpreters of the New Testa- 
ment imagine that the Asia there 
spoken of is the |K*nirisula of Ixjsser 
Asia. The term ‘Asia Minor’ is first, 
found in ^rosius, a writer of the fourth 
century, though * Asia Major’ is usc<l 
hy dust in to denote the remote and 
eastern jiarts of the continent. 

® Sec below, p. 185. 
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wh6le peninsula.' But the Romans appeared in the East, and 
<^rdered Antiochus to retire beyond the Taurus, and then couferred 
substantial rewards on their faithful allies. Rhodes became the 
mistress of Caria and Lycia, on the opposite coast ; and Eumenes, 
the son of Attains, received, in the West and North-west, Lydia 
and Mysia, and a good portion of that vague region in the interior 
wnich was usually denominated ‘ Phrygia, ’ * — stretching in one 
direction over the district of Lycaonia. ^ Then it was that, as 160 
years since the Margraves of Brandenburg became Kings of Prussia, 
<^so the Princes of Pergamus became ‘Kings of Asia.’ For a time 
they reigned over a highly- civilised territory, which extended from 
sea to ^ sea. The library of Pergamus was the rival of that of 
Alexandria : and Attaleia, from whence we have lately seen the 
Apostle sailing to Syria ^ (Acts xiv. 25, 26) and Troas, from whence 
we shall presently see him sailing to Europe (Acts xvi. 11), were 
the southern and northern (or rather the eastern and western) 
harbours of King Attains IT. At length the debt of gratitude to 
the Romans was paid by King Attains Ilf., who died in the year 
133 B. o. , and left by testament the whole of his dominions to the 
benefactors of his house. And now the ‘ Province of A sia ’ appears 
for the first time as a new and significant term in the history of 
the world. The newly acquired possession was placed under a 
pnetor, and ultimately a pro-consul.^ The letters and speeches of 
Cicero make us familiar with the names of more than one who 
enjoyed this distinction. One was the orator’s brother, Quintus ; 
another was Flaccus, whose conduct as governor he defended 
before the Senate. Some slight changes in the extent of the pro- 
vince may be traced. Pamphylia was withdrawn from this juris- 
diction. Rhodes lost her continental possessions, and Caria was 
added to Asia, whil 9 Lycia was declared independent. The boun- 
dary on the side of Phrygia is not easily determined, and was 
probably variable.® But enough has been said to give a general 
idea of what is meant in the New Testament by that ^Asia,^ which 
St. Paxil attempted to enter (Acts xvi. 6), after passing through 
Phrygia and Galatia ; which St. Peter addressed in his First 
Ejxistle (1 Pet. i. 1), along with Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, and 


* In the first book of Maccabees 
(viii. 6) we find Antiochus the Great 
called hy this title. And even after 
his successors were driven beyond the 
Taurus by the Homans, we see it re- 
tained by them, as the title of ‘ King 
of France’ was retained by our own 
monarchs until a verv recent period. 
See 1 Macc. xi. 13, xii. 39, xiii. 32 ; 2 
Macc, iii. 3. 

* The case of Mysia, in consequence 
of the difficulties of Acts yfvi, 7, 8, 
will be examined particular! v, when we 
coma to this part of St. Pauf^s journey. 

* Thus Iconium, Lystra, ‘^and Derbe 
were probably once in * Asia.’ See be- 
low, under Galatia. 

^ Pp. 158, 159. Another Scripture 
city, the Philadelphia of Rev. i, 11, iii. 


7, was also built by Attains II. (Phil- 
adelphus). 

^ We learn from Acts xix. 38 — 
‘ there are proconsuls (deputies) ’ — 
that it was a proconsular or .senatorial 
province. The important distinction 
between the emperor’s and the senate’s 
provinces has been carefully stated in 
Chap. V. pp. 115-117. The incidental 
proof in the Acts is confirmed by Strabo 
and Dio, who tell us that Augustus 
made Asia a proconsular province. 

® Hence we find both the sacred and 
heathen writers of the period sometimes 
including Phrygia in Asia and some- 
times excluding it. In 1 Pet. i. 1 it 
seems to be included ; in Acts ii. 9, 10, 
xvi. 6, it is expressly excluded.. 
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Bithynia ; and which embraced the ‘ seven churches * (Rev. i.* 1 1) 
whose Angela are mentioned in the Revelation of St. John. 

II. Bithynia. — ^Next to Asia, both in proximity of situation and 
in the order of its establishment, was the province of Bithynia. 
Nor were the circumstances very difterent under whicli these two 
provinces passed under the Roman sceptre. As a new dynasty 
established itself after the death ^f Alexander on the north-eastern 
shores of the -^gean, so an older dynasty secured its independence^ 
at the western edge of the Black Sea. Nicomedes I. was ths King 
who invited the Gauls with whom Attains I. had to conten^l : and 
tis Attains III., the last of the House of Pergamus, paid his 
debt to the Romans by making them his hems, so the last of the 
Bithynian H|puse, Nicomedes III., left his kingdom as a legacy to 
the same power in the year 75. It received some accessions on 
the east after the defeat of Mithridates ; and in this condition we 
find it in the list given jjy Dio of the imovinces of Augustus ; the 
debatable land between it and Asia* being the district of My si a, 
through which it is neither easy nor necessary to draw the exact 
frontier-line.^ Stretching inland from the shores of the Propontis 
and Bosphorus, beyond the lakes near the cities of Nicma and 
Nicomedia, to the upper ravines of the Sangarins, and the snowy 
range of Mount Olympus, it was a pri)vince rich in all the changes 
of beauty and grandeur. Its history is as varied as its scenery, if 
we trace it from the time when Hannibal was an exile at the court 
of Prusias,^ to the establishment of Otbman’s Maliommodan capital 
in the city which still bears that monarch^s name. It was Ha- 
drian’s favourite province, and many monuments remain of that 
emperor’s partiality.'"* But we cannot say more of it without leav- 
ing our proper subject. We have no reason to believe that St. 
Paul ever entered it, though once he made the attempt.^ Except 
the passing mention of Bithynia in this and one other place,'* it 
has no connection with the apostolic writings. The first great 
passage of its ecclesiastical liistory is found in the correspondence 
of Trajan with its governor Pliny, concerning the persecution of 
the Christians. The second is the meeting of the first general 
Council, when the Nicene Creed was drawn up on the banks of the 
Lake Ascanius. 


Ill, PAMPHYLfA. — This province has been already mentioned 
(Chap. VI.) as one of the regions traversed by St. Paul in his first 
missionary journey. But though its physical features have been 
described, its political limits have not been determined. The true 


* See below, on Acts xvi. 7, 8. 

* The town of Brousna reminds ns 
of another illustrious African exile, 
Abd-el-Kader, who since the earth- 
quake (after visiting Paris) has been 
permitted to withdraw to Damascus 
(1856). 

* It was the birthplace of his fa- 
vourite Antinous ; and coins are extant 


which illustrate this feeling. Hadrian 
took it frtm the senate, and nlace<l it 
under his own juri.sdict‘K»n. Ihitwhen 
St. Paul passecf this way, it was under 
the sennt<*,^» may be proved by coins 
both of the reign of Claudius and sub- 
sequent dates. 

* Acts xvi. 7. 

* 1 Pet. i. 1. 
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Pamphylia of the earliest writers is simply the plain which borders 
the Bay of Attaleia, and which, as we have said (p. 127), f^etreats 
itself like a bay into the mountains. How small and insignificant 
this territory was, may be seen from the records of the Persian 
war, to which Herodotus says that it sent only thirty ships ; while 
L^cia, on one side, contributed fifty, and Cilicia, on the other, a 
hundred. Nor do we find the name invested with any wider 
significance, till we approach the frontier of the Roman period. A 
^singular dispute between Antiochus and the king of Pergamus, as 
to whether Pamphylia was really within or beyond Mount Taurus, 
was decided by the Romans in f«,vour of their ally. ^ This could 
only be effected by a generous inclusion of a good portion of the 
mountainous country within the range of this geographical term. 
Henceforward, if not before, Pamphylia comprehended some con- 
siderable part of what was anciently called Pisidia. We have seen 
that the Romans united it to the kingdom of Asia. It was, there- 
fore, part of the i)rovince of Asia at th^ death of Attains. It is 
difficult to trace the steps b/ which it was detached from that pro- 
vince. We find it (along with certain districts of Asia) included 
in the military jurisdiction of Cicero, when he was governor of 
Cilicia.® It is spoken of as a sei^arate province in the reign of 
Augustus.^ Its boundary on the Pisidian side, or in the direction 
of Phrygia,*^ must be left indeterminate. Pisidia was included in 
this j)rovince : but, again, Pisidia is itself indeterminate : and we 
have good reasons for believing that Antioch in Pisidia was really 
under the governor of Galatia. Cilicia was contiguous to Pam- 
phylia on the east. Lycia w-^as a separate region on the west, first 
as an appendage to Rhodes ^ in the time of the republic, and then 
as a free state under the earliest emperors ; but about the very 
time when Paul was travelling in these countries, Claudius brought 
it within the j)rovincial system, and united it to Pamphylia : ® and 
inscriptions make us acq\iainted with a public officer who bore the 
title of ‘ Proconsul of Lycia and Pamphylia. ’ ’ 


TV. Galatia. — We now come to a political division of Asia 
Minor, which demands a more careful attention. Its sacred interest 
is greater than that of all the others, and its history is more pecu- 
liar. The Christians of Galatia were they who received the Apostle 
‘ as if he had been an angel, ’ — who, ‘ if it had been possible, would 
have plucked out their eyes and given them to him,’ — and then 
were ‘so soon removed’ by new teachers ‘from liim that called 
them, to another Gospel,’ — who began to ‘ run well,’ and then 


1 See p. 184. 

* ad Att. V. 21. 

3 Dio Cassius tells us that the Pam- 
phylian districts bestowed ois Amyntas 
were restored by Augustus to their own 
province. The same author is referred 
to below (n. 6) for a chhnge in the 
reign of Claudius. 

• Pisidia was often reckoned as a 
part of Phrygia, under the name of 
*■ pisidian Phrygia,’ 


® See above, p. 184. 

® This we have on the authority ol 
Dio Cassius and Suetonius. The latte! 
writer says,, that about the same time 
Claudius made over to the senate tht 
provinces of Macedonia and Achaia 
Hence we find a proconsul at Corinth 
Acts xviii. 12. 

7 At a later period Lycia was a dis^ 
tinct province, with M^nra as its capital 
3ee Chap, XXllh 
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were jnndered, — ^who were ^bewitched’ by that zeal which com- 
passeosea and land to make one proselyte, — and wlio were as ready, 
in the fervour of their party spirit, to ‘ bite and devour one another,’ 
33 they were willing to change their teachers and their gospels. ^ 
It is no mere fancy which discovers, in these expressions of St. 
Paul’s Epistle, indications of the character of that remarkable race 
of mankind, which all writers, from Ctesar to Thierry, have de- 
scribed siisceptible of quick *impressiona . and sudden changes, 
with a fil^kleness equal to their courage and enthusiasm, and ^ 
constant liability to that disunion which is the fruit of excessive 
vanity, — ^that race, which has nbt only produced one of the greatest 
nations of modern times, ^ but which, long before the Christian era, 
wandering forth from their early European seats, burnt Rome and 
pillaged Delphi, founded an empire in northern Italy more than 
co-oxtensive with Austrian Lombardy,^ and another in Asia Minor, 
equal in importance to one of the largest j)achalic 8 . 

For the ‘ Galatia ’ of ^he New Testament was really the ^ Gaul ’ 
of the East. The ‘ Epistle to the GTalatians ’ would more literally 
and more correctly be called the ‘ Epistle to the Gauls.’ When 
Livy, in his account of the Roman campaigns in Galatia, speaks of 
its inhabitants, he always calls them ‘ Gauls.’ ^ When the Greek 
historians speak of the inhabitants of ancient France, the word they 
use is ‘Galatians.’* The two terms are merely the Gi’eek and 
Latin f jnns of the same ‘ barbarian ’ appellation. 

That emigration of the Gauls, which ended in the settlement in 
Asia Minor, is less famous than those which led to the disasters in 
Italy and Greece ; but it is, in fact, identical with the latter of those 
two emigrations, and its results were more permanent. The warriors 
who roamed over the Cevennes, or by the banks of the Garonne, 
reappear on the Halys and at the base of Mount Dindymus. They 
exchange the superstitions of Druidism for the ceremonies of the 
worship of Cybele. The very name of the chief Galatian tribe is 
one with which we are familiar in the earliest history of France ; 
and Jerome says that, in his own day, the language spoken at 
Ancyra was almost identical with that of Treves. ‘ The Galatians 
were a stream from that torrent of barbarians which poured into 
Greece in the third centiuy before our era, and which recoiled in 
confusion from the clifts of Delj^hi. Some tribes had previously 
separated from the main army, and penetrated into Thrace. There 


* Gal. iv. 15, i. 6, v. 7, iii. 1, i. 7, 

V. 15. 

* The French travellers (as Tour- 
nefort and Texier) seem to write with 
patriotic enthusiasm when tliey touch 
Galatia; and we have found our best 
materials in Thierry’s history, 

® This wa.s written before 1869. 

^ The country of the Galatians was 
sometimes called Gallognecia. 

* Some have even thou^cht that the 
word translated * Galatia ’ in 2 Tim. 
IV, 10, means the countiy commonly 

culled aauL 


6 And we may add that *Galat»’ 
and ‘ Keltie ' are the same word. See 
Arnold’s Po/nc, i. 522. 

^ It is very likely that there was 
some Teutonic clement in these emi- 
grating tribes, but it is hardly possible 
now to distingui.sh it from the Keltic, 
The converging lines of distinct na- 
tionalities^ become more faint as we 
ascend towards the want where they 
meet. Thieriy considers the Tolisto- 
boii, whose leader was Lutarius (I^ither 
or Clothair ?), to have liceii a Teutonic 
trib^. 
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they were joined by certain of the fugitives, and together they 
appeared on the coasts, which are separated by a narrow ami%)f the 
sea from the rich plains and valleys of Bithynia. The wars with 
which that kingdom was harassed, made their presence acceptable. 
Nicomedes was the Vortigern of Asia Minor : and the two Gaulish 
chVeftains, Leonor and Lutar, may be fitly compared to the two 
legendary heroes of the Anglo-Saxon invasion. Some difficulties 
occurred in the passage of the Bo3t)horus, which curiously contrast 
«with the easy voyages of our piratic ancestors. But once esIEiablished 
in Asia Minor, the Gauls lost no time in spreading over the whole 
l>enin8ula with their arms and devastation. In their first crossing 
over we have compared them to the Saxons. In their first^occu- 
pation they may be more fitly compared to the Danes. For they 
were a movable army rather than a nation, — encamping, marching, 
and plundering at will. They stationed themselves on the site of 
ancient Troy, and drove their chariots in the plain of the Cayster. 
They divided nearly the whole peninsula a^nong their three tribes. 
They levied tribute on cities, and even on kings. The wars of the 
East found them various occupation. They hired themselves out 
as mercenary soldiers. They were the royal guards of the kings of 
Syria, and the mamelukes of the Ptolemies in Egypt.^ 

The surrounding monarchs gradually curtailed their power, and 
repressed them within narrower limits. First Antiochus Soter 
drove the Tectosages,* and then Eumenes drove the Trocmi and 
Tolistobii, into the central district which afterwards became Galatia. 
Their territory was definitely marked out and surrounded by the 
other states of Asia Minor, and they retained a geographical position 
similar to that of Hungary in the midst of its German and Sclavonic 
neighbours. By degrees they coalesced into a number of small 
confederate states, and ultimately into one united kingdom.* Suc- 
cessive circumstances brought them into contact with the Romans in 
various ways ; first, by a religious embassy sent from Rome to obtain 
peaceful possession of the sacred image of Cybele ; secondly, by the 
campaign of Manlius, who reduced their power and left them a 
nominal independence ; and then through the period of hazardous 
alliance with the rival combatants in the Civil Wars. The first 
Deiotarus was made king by Pompey, fled before Caesar at the 
battle of Pharsalia, and was defended before the conqueror by Cicero, 
in a speech which still remains to us. The second Deiotarus, like 
his father, was Cicero’s friend, and took charged of his son and 
nephew during the Cilician campaign. Amyntas, who succeeded 
liim, owed his power to Antony,'* but prudently went over to Au- 

* Even in the time of Julius Caesar, effectually the case till after the cam- 
we find four liundred Gauls (Gala- paign of Manlius. The nation wa.s for 
tians), who had previously beiti part of some time divided into four tetrarchies. 
Cleopatra’s body-guard, given for the Deiotarus was the first sole ruler ; first 
same purpose to Herod. Jqseph. War^ as tetrarch, then as king. 

XX, 8. 4 He received some parts of Lyca- 

* His appellation of Soter or ‘the onia and Pamphylia in addition to 

Saviour* was derived from tliis vie- Galatia Proper. ^ above, Chap. I. 
tory. p. 19, 

8 This does not seem to have been 
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giistu^ in the battle of Actium. At the death of Amyntas, Augustus 
made some modifications in the extent of Galatia, and placed it 
under a governor. It was now a province, reaching from the 
borders of Asia and Bithynia to the neighbourhood of Iconium, 
Lystra, and Derbe, ‘ cities of Lycaonia. ’ * 

Henceforward, like the Western Gaul, this territory was a parf of 
the Roman Empire, though retaining the traces of its history in the 
charact^iL find language of its principal inhabitants. There was this 
difference, however, between the Eastern and the Western Gaid, thaff 
the latter was more raj^idly and more completely assimilated to Italy. 
It passed from its barbarian to ils Roman state, without behig sub- 
jected to any intermediate civilisation.'^ The Gauls of the East, 
on the other hand, had long been familiar with the Greek language 
and the Greek culture. St. Paul’s Epistle was written in Greek. 
The cotemporary inscriptions of the province are usually in the same 
language. The Galatians themselves are frequently called Gallo- 
Grmcians ; ^ and many oft the inhabitjyits of the province must have 
been of pure Grecian origin. Another section of the population, the 
early Phrygians, were probably numerous, but in a lower and more 
degraded position. The presence of great numbers of Jews** in the 
province, implies that it was, in some respects, favourable for traffic ; 
and it is evident that the district must have been constantly inter- 
sected by the course of caravans from Armenia, the Hellespont, and 
the South. ^ The Roman Itineraries inform us of the lines of com- 
munication between the great towns near the Halys and the other 
parts of Asia Minor. 'JJiese circumstances Jiro closely connected 
with the spread of the Gospel, and we slnill return to them again 
when we describe St. Paul’s first reception in Galatia. 


V. PoNTUS. — The last indej)endont dynasties in the north of the 
Peninsula have hitherto appeared as friendly or subservient to the 
Roman power. Asia and Bithynia were voluntarily ceded by Atta- 
ins and Nicomcdes ; and Galatia, on the death of Amyntiis, quietly 
fell into the station of a province. But when we advance still fur- 
ther to the East, we are reminded of a monarch who presented a 


‘ The Pamphylian portion was re- 
moved (see above), but the Lycaonian 
remained. Thus we find Pliny reekon- 
ing the Lystreni in C^latia, though he 
^ms to imply elsewhere that the 
immediate neighbourhood of Iconium 
was in Asia. It is therefore quite 
posable, 80 far as geographical dif- 
uculties are concemefl, that the Chris- 
tum communities in the neighbourhood 
by®t*’a might be called ‘ Churche.s of 
Oalatia,’ We think, however, as will 
^ ®ho^ in the Appendix, that other 
difficulties are decisive against the view 
there mentioned. 

lu* immediate neighbourhood of 
which was thoroughly im- 
wed with a knowledge of Greek, must 
nr course be excepted. 


® See above, p. 187, n. 4. 

^ See in Josephus {Ant, xvi. G) the 
letter which Augustus wrote in favour 
of the Jews of Ancyra, and which was 
inscribed on a pillar in the temple of 
Caesar. We shall have oecu.sion here- 
after to mention the ‘Monumentum 
Ancyranum.* 

* Gordium, one of the minor towns 
near the western frontier, was a con- 
siderable ^mporium. So was Tavium, 
the capital of the Eastern Galatians, the 
Trocmi, who dwelt beyond the Ba- 
lya. The Tolistoboii were the western 
tribe, near the Sangarius, witli Pcsei- 
nus as their capital. The chief town 
of the Tectosages in the centre, and 
the metropolis of the nation, was An* 
cyra. 
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formidable and protracted opposition to Rome. The war with Mith- 
ridates was one of the most serious wars in which the Ropubnc was 
ever engaged ; and it was not till after a long struggle that Pompey 
brought the kingdom of Pontus under the Roman yoke. In placing 
Pontus among the provinces of Asia Minor at this exact point of 
Bt: PauTs life, we are (strictly speaking) guilty of an anachronism. 
For long after the western portion of the empire of Mithridates was 
united partly with Bithynia and ‘“partly with Galatia,’ the region 
•properly called Pontus^ remained under the government of inde- 
pendent chieftains. Before the Apostle’s death, however, it was 
really made a province by Nero.^ ‘Its last king was that PolemoII. 
who was alluded to at the beginning of this work, as the contemp- 
tible husband of one of Herod’s grand-daughters. In himself he is 
quite unworthy of such particular notice, but he demands our atten- 
tion, not only because, as the last independent king in Asia Minor, 
ho stands at one of the turning points of history, but also because, 
through his marriage with Berenice, he must have had some con- 
nection with the Jewish population of Pontus, and therefore pro- 
bably with the spread of the Gospel on the shores of the Euxine. 
We cannot forget that Jews of Pontus were at Jerusalem on the day 
of Pentecost,® that the Jewish Christians of Pontus were addressed 
by St. Peter in his first epistle,^ and that * a Jew born in Pontus’^ 
became one of the best and most useful associates of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. 


VI. Cappadocia. — Crossing the country southwards from the 
birthplace of Aquila towards that of St. Paul, we traverse the wide 
and varied region which formed the province of Cappadocia, inter- 
mediate between Pontus and Cilicia. The period of its provincial 
existence began in the reign of Tiberius. Its last king was Arche- 
laus,® the cotemporaiy of the Jewish tetrarch of the same name.® 
Extending from the frontier of Galatia to the river Euphrates, and 
bounded on the south by the chain of Taurus, it was the largest 
province of Asia Minor. Some of its cities are celebrated in eccle- 


' See^ above, under Pamphylia. for 
the addition to that province. A tract 
of countiy, near the Halys, hence- 
forward called Pontus Galaticus, was 
added to the kingdom of Deiotarus. 

* Originally, this district near the 
Euxine was considered a part of Cap- 
padocia, and called * Cappadocia on 
the sea (Pontus).’ The name Pontus 
gradually came into use, with the rising 
power of the ancestors of Mithridates 
the Great. 

* It is probably impossible *to deter- 
mine the boundary which was ulti- 
mately arranged between /he two con- 
tiguous provinces of Pontus and Cappa- 
docia, when the last of the independent 
monarchs had ceased to reign. In the 
division of Constantine^ Pontus formed 
two provinces, one callm Helcnopontus 


m honour of his mother, the other still 
retaining the name of Pontus Polemo- 
niacus, 

** P. 19, and p 20, n. 4. In or about 
the year 60 a.d. we find Berenice again 
with Agrippa in 5^udiea, on the occasion 
of St. Paul’s defence at Caesarea. Acts 
XXV., xxvi. It is probable that she 
was with Polemo in Pontus about the 
year 52, when St. Paul was travelling 
in the neighbourhood. 

Acts ii. 9. e 1 Pet. i. 1. 

7 Acts xviii. 2. 

* He was made king by Antony, and 
fifty years afterwards, was summoned 
to Rome by Tiberius, who had been 
offended by some disrespect shown to 
himself in the island of Rhodes. 

» Matt. ii. 22. 
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iastic^ history.^ But in the New Testament it is only tmce 
dluded to, once in the Acts,® and once in the Epistles.® 


VII. CinoiA. — A single j)rovince yet remains, in one respect 
&he most interesting of all, for its chief city was the Apostle^s native 
town. For this reason the reader’s attention was invited long ago 
to its geography and history.^ It is therefore unnecessary to dwell 
upon them further. We need not go back to the time when Ser- 
vilius destroyed the robbers in the mountains, and Pompey the 
I)irates on the coast. ^ And enough has been said of the conspksuous* 
period of its provincial condition, when Cicero came down from 
Cappadocia through the great pass of Mount Taurus,^ and l^he let- 
ters of his correspondents in Rome were forwarded from Tarsus to 
his camp on .the Pyramus. Nearly all the light we possess concern- 
ing the fortunes of Roman Cilicia is concentrated on that particular 
time. We know the names of hardly any of its later governors. 
One of the few allusions Jo its provincial condition about the time of 
Claudius and Nero, which we can adtluce from any ancient writer, 
is that passage in the Acts, where Felix is described as inquiring 
‘ of what province ’ St. Paul was. The use of the strict political 
term ’ informs us that it was a separate province ; but the term it- 
self is not so explicit as to enable us to state whether the province 
was under the jurisdiction of the Senate or the Emperor.® 


With this last division of the Heptarchy of Asia Minor we are 
brought to the starting-point of St. Paul’s second missionary jour- 
ney. Cilicia is contiguous to Syria, and indeed is more naturally 
connected with it than with the rest of Asia Minor.® We might 
illustrate this connection from the letters of Cicero ; but it is more 
to our purpose to remark that the Apostolic Decree, recently enacted 
at Jerusalem, was addressed to the Gentile Christians ^in Antioch, 
and Syria, and Cilicia,’ and that Paul and Silas travelled ‘through 
Syria and Cilicia in the early part of their progress. 

This second missionary journey originated in a desire expressed 
by Paul to Barnabas, that they should revisit all the cities where 
they had preached the Gospel and founded churches. He felt that 
he was not called to spend a peaceful, though laborious, life at An- 
tioch, but that his true work was ‘ far oS among the Gentiles.’ He 
knew that his campaigns were not ended, — ^that, as the soldier of 


* Especially Nyssa, Nazianzus, and 
Neocaesarea, the cities of the three 
Gregories, and Caesarea, the city of 
Basil, — to say nothing of Tyana and 
Samosata. 

® Acts ii. 9. ® 1 Pet. i. 1 

* Pp. 17-21. See also 40, 41, 

® P. 17. 

® See below, pp. 198, 199. 

^ ’Eiropvta. Acts xxiii. 34, the only 
passage where the word occurs in the 
New Testament. For the technical 
meaning of the term, see above, p. 116, 
n. b, 

® We should be diapo^to^iufei, from 


a passage in Agrippa’s speech to the 
Jews (Joseph. fFar, ii. ic, 4), where 
he sa^'S that Cilicia, as well as Bithj’’- 
nia, Pamphylia, &c., was * kept tribu- 
tary to the Romans without an army,* 
that it was one of the Senate’s pro- 
vinces. pther evidence, however, tends 
the other way, especially an inscription 
found at Caerleon in Monmouthshire. 
For fuller sdetails we must refer to the 
larger editions. 

® See p. 87, comparing Acts ix. 30 
with Gal. i. 21. 

Acts XV. 23. Acts xv. 41. 

« Acts XV. 88. Acta xxii. 21. 
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Jesus Christ, he must not rest from his warfare, but must * endure 
hardness, ^ that he might please Him who had called him. ' ' As a 
careful physician, he remembered that they, whose recovery from 
sin had been begun, might be in danger of relapse ; or, to use another 
metaphor, and to adopt the poetical language of the Old Testament, 
he ^aid, — ‘ Come, let us get up early to the vineyards : let us see 
if the vine flourish.’- The words actually recorded as used by St. 
Paul on this occasion, are these Come, let us turn back and 
visit our brethren in every city, where we have announced the word 
df theJLiord, and let us see how they fare.’** We notice here, for 
the first time, a trace of that tender solicitude concerning his con- 
verts, thlit earnest longing to behold their faces, which appears in the 
letters which he wrote afterwards, as one of the most remarkable, 
and one of the most attractive, features of his character. Paul was 
the speaker, and not Barnabas. The feelings of Barnabas might not 
be so deep, nor his anxiety so urgent.^ Pavil thought doubtless of 
the Pisidians and Lycaonians, as he thought afterwards at Athens 
and Corinth of the Thessalonians, from wdiom he had been lately 
‘ taken, — in presence not in heart, — endeavouring to see their 
face with great desire — night and day praying exceedingly that he 
might see their face, and might perfect that which w^as lacking in 
their faith. He was ‘ not ignorant of Satan’s devices.’^ He 
feared lest by any means the Tempter had tempted them, and his 
labour had been in vain." He ‘stood in doubt of them,’ and de- 
sired to be ‘present with them’ once more.” His wish was to 
revisit every city wdiere converts had been made. We are reminded 
here of the importance of c^intinuing a religious work when once 
begun. We have hxd the institution of presbyters,^ and of 
councils, brought before us in the sacred narrative ; and now we 
have an example of that system of church visitation, of the happy 
effects of which w'e have still some experience, when we see weak 
resolutions strengthened, and expii-ing faith rekindled, in con- 
firmations at home, or in missionary settlements abroad. 

This plan, how'ever, of a combined visitation of the churches was 
marred by an outbreak of human infirmity. The two apostolic 
friends were separated from each other by a quarrel, which proved 
that they were indeed, as they had lately told the Lystrians, ‘ men 
of like passions’ with others.** Barnabas was unwilling to under- 
take the journey unless he were accompanied by his relation Mark. 
Paul could not consent to the companionship of one who ‘ departed 

* 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4. ^ We might almost be inclined to 

Cant- vii. 12, quoted by Mr.tthcw suspect that Paul had previously urged 
Henrj-. See his excellent remarks on the same ijroposal on Parnabas, and 
the whole passage. that he had hesitated to comply. 

^ * Let us go wow at last ’ w'oiild be 1 Thess. ii. 17, iii. 10. 

a correct translation. The woj-ds seem ^ 2 Cor. ii. 11. 

to express something like impatience, ^ 1 Thess. iii. 6. 

especially when we compare it with the ^ Gal. iv. 20. 

words ‘ after some days ’ which nre- ® Acts xiv. 23. See pp. 157, 188, and 

cede. The tender feeling implied in Chap. XIII. 

the phrase rendered ‘how they do" Acts xv. See Chap. VtT, 

fully justifies what we have said in the Acts xiv, 15- 

text. 
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from tljpm from Pamphylia, and went not with them to the work:’^ 
and neither of them could yield his opinion to the other. This 
quarrel was much more closely connected with personal feelings than 
that which had recently occurred between St. Peter and St. Paul/*^ 
and it was proportionally more violent. There is little doubt that 
severe words were spoken on the occasion. It is unwise to be ovef- 
anxious to dilute the words of Scrii)ture, and to exempt even Apostles 
from blame. By such criticism Sve lose much of the instruction 
which the honest record of their lives was intended to convey. We » 
are taught by this scene at Antioch, that a good work may be blessed 
by God, though its agents are ent5ompassed with infirmity, aivl that 
changes, which are violent in their beginnings, may be overruled 
for the best results. Without attempting to balance too nicely the 
faults on eitl\er side, our simplest course is to believe that, as in 
most quarrels, there was blame with both. PauFs natural disposition 
was impetuous and impatient, easily kindled to indignation, and 
(possibly) overbearing, ^arnabas had shown his weakness when he 
yielded to the influence of Peter and the Judaisers.^ The remem- 
brance of the indirect censure he then received may have been per- 
petually irritated by the consciousness that his position was becoming 
daily more and more siibordinate to that of the friend who rebuked 
him. Once he was spoken of as chief of those ‘ prophets at An- 
tioch/* among whom Saul was the last : now his name was scarcely 
heard, except when he was mentioned as the c(jmpanion of Paul. * 
In short, this is one of those (piarrels in which, by placing ourselves 
in imagination on the one side and the other, we can alternately 
justify both, and easily sec that the purest Christian zeal, when 
combined with human weakness and partiality, may have led to 
the misunderstanding. How could Paul consent to take with him 
a companion wdio would really prove an embarrassment and a 
hindrance I Such a task as that of spreading the Gospel of God in 
a hostile world needs a resolute will and an undaunted courage. 
And the work is too sacred to be fnit in jeopardy by any experi- 
ments.^ Mark had been tried once and found wanting. ‘ No 
man, having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit 
for the kingdom of God. ’ " And Barnabas would not be without 
strong arguments to defend the justice of his claims. It was hard 
to expect him to resign his interest in one who had cost him much 
anxiety and many prayers. His dearest wish was to see his young 
kinsman approving himself as a missionary of Christ. Now, too, 
he had been won back to a willing obedience, — he had come from 
his home at Jerusalem, — he wjis ready now to face all the difficulties 


* Acts XV. 38, with xiii. 13. See 
PP. 128, 129. 

* Pp. 177-179. 

^Gal. ii. J3. P.178. 

* Acts xiii. Pp. 108, 109. More- 
over, as a friend suggests, St. Paul was 
hnder personal obligations to Barnabas 
for introducing him to the Apostles 
(Acts ix. 27), and the feelings of Bar- 
nabas would be deeply hurt if he 


thought his friendship slighted. 

^ See p. 120. 

® A tindd companion in the hour of 
danger is one of the greatest evils, 
Matthew H§nry quotes Prov. xxv. 19 : 
‘ Confidence in an unfaithful man in 
time of trouble, is like a broken tooth 
and like a foot out of joint.* 

^ Luke ix.62. 
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and dangers of the enterprise. To repel him in the moment of his 
repentance was surely ^ to break a bruised reed ' and to ‘ quench 
the smoking flax. ’ * 

It is not difficult to understand the obstinacy with which each of 
tl^e disimtants, when his feelings were once excited, clung to his 
opinion as to a sacred truth. The only course which now remained 
was to choose two different paths and to labour independently ; and 
the Church saw the humiliating spectacle of the separation of its two 
great missionaries to the Heathen. We cannot, however, suppose 
that t^aiil and Barnabas parted, like enemies, in anger and hatred. 
It is vtfry likely that they made a deliberate and amicable arrange- 
ment to divide the region of their first mission between them, Paul 
taking the continental, and Barnabas the insular, part of the pro- 
posed visitation.^ Of this at least we are certain, that the quarrel 
was overruled by Divine Providence to a good result. One stream 
of missionaiy labour had been divided, and the regions blessed hy 
the waters of life were proi)Oi*tionally muitiplied. St. Paul speaks 
of Bai-nabas afterwards ^ as of an Apostle actively engj^ed in his 
Master’s service. We know nothing of the details of his life beyond 
the moment of his sailing for Cyprus ; but we may reasonably at- 
tribute to him not only the confirming of the first converts,** but the 
full establishment of the Church in his native island. At Paphos 
the impure idolatry gradually retreated before the presence of Chris- 
tianity ; and Salamis, where the tomb of the Christian Levite ^ is 
shown/ has earned an eminent place in Christian history, through 
the writings of its bishoj), Epiphanius.'^ Mark, too, who began his 
career as a ‘minister’ of the Gospel in this island,^ justified the 
good opinion of his kinsman. Yet, the severity of Paul may have 
been of eventual service to his character, in leading him to feel more 
deeply the seriovis importance of the work he had undertaken. And 
the time came when Paul himself acknowledged, with affectionate 
tenderness, not only that he had again become his fellow-labourer,’ ^ 
but that he was ‘ profitable to the ministry,’*® and one of the causes 
of his own ‘ comfort.’ ** 

It seems that Barnabas was the first to take his departure. The 
feeling of the majority of the Church was evidently with St. Paul, 
for when he had chosen Silas for his companion and was ready to 
begin his jouniey, he was specially ‘ commended by the brethren to 

* Matt. xii. 20. tendency had shown itself in Cyprus, 

* If Barnabas visited Salamis and Barnabas would still bo able to" refer 

Paphos, and if Paul, after passing to the decision of the council, and 

through Derbe, Lystra, and Icoiiiuni, Mark would stand in the same relation 
went as far as Antioch in Pisidia (see to him as a witness in which Silas did 
below), the whole circuit of the pro- to Paul. 

posed visitation was actually accom- * Acts iv. 30. 

plished, for it does not appear that ® MS. note from Capt. (Iraves, 

any converts had been made at Perga ^ The name of this celebrated father 

and Attaleia. has been given to one of the promon- 

3 1 Cor. ix. 6. ; whence also it ap- tories of the island, the ancient 

pears that Barnabas, like 8t. Paul, sup- Acamas. 
ported himself by the labour of his ^ Acts xiii. 5. 
hands. ** Philemon 24. 

^ Paul took the copy of the Apostolic 2 Tim. iv. 11. See p. 129> n. 4. 

Decree into Cilicia. If the Judaising ** Col. iv. 10, 11. 
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the grame of God. ^ ^ The visitation of Cyprus having now been un- 
dertaken by others, his obvious course was not to go by sea in the 
direction of Perga or Attaleia,^ but to travel by the Eastern passes 
directly to the neighbourhood of Iconium. It appears, moreover, 
that he had an important work to accomplish in Cilicia. The eariy 
fortunes of Christianity in that province were closely bound up with 
the city of Antioch and the personal labours of St. Paul. When he 
withdrew from Jerusalem, ‘ three years ’ after his conversion, his ^ 
residence for some time was in ‘ the regions of Syria and Cilicia.’ * 
He was at Tarsus in the course ^f that residence, when Barnabas 
first brought him to Antioch. ** The churches founded by the Apostle 
in his native province must often have been visited by him ; for it 
is far easier to travel from Antioch to Tarsus, than from Antioch to 
Jerusalem, cA* even from Tarsus to Iconium. Thus the religious 
movements in the Syrian metropolis penetrated into Cilicia. The 
same great ‘ prophet ’ had been given to both, and the Christians in 
both were bound togethef* by the sam?e feelings and the same doc- 
trines. AVhen the Judaising agitators came to Antioch, the result 
was anxiety and perplexity, not only in Syria, but also in Cilicia. 
This is nowhere literally stated ; but it can be legitimately inferred. 
We are, indeed, only told that certain men came down with false 
teaching from Judma to Antioch.^ But the Apostolic Decree is 
addressed to ‘ the Gentiles of CUicia^^ as well as those of Antioch, 
thus implying that the Judaising spirit, with its mischievous conse- 
quences, had been at work beyond the frontier of Syria. And, 
doubtless, the attacks on St. Paul’s ajDostolic character had accom- 
panied the attack on a])ostolic truth, ^ and a new fulfilment of the 
proverb was nearly realised, that a prophet in his own country is 
without honour. He had, therefore, no ordinary work to accomplish 
as he went ‘ through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the churches ;’® 
and it must have been with much comfort and joy that he was able 
to carry with him a document, emanating from the Apostles at Je- 
rusalem, which justified the doctrine he had taught, and accredited 
his personal character. Nor was he alone as the bearer of this letter, 
but Silas was with him also, ready ^ to tell the same things by 
mouth.’® It is a cause for thankfvilness that God put it into the 
heart of Silas to ‘ abide still at Antioch wlien Judas returned to 
Jerusalem, and to accompany St. Paul'^ on his northward journey. 
For when the Cilician Christians saw their countryman arrive with- 
out his companion Barnabas, whose name was coupled with his own 


^ Acts XV. 40. 

* If no other causes had occurred to 
determine the direction of his journey, 
there might be no vessel at Antioch or 
Seleucia bound for Painphylia ; a cir- 
cumstance not always sufficiently taken 
into account by those who have written 
on St. Paul’s voyages. 

® Gal. i. 21; Acts ix. 30. See pp. 
87 , 88 . 

^ Acts xi. 25. See p. 98. 

^ Acts XV. 1. ® Acts XV. 23. 

^ Pp. 166. 178, 


® Acts XV. 41. The work of allajdng 
the Judaising spirit in Cilicia would 
require some time. Much might be 
accomplished during the residence at 
Antioch (xv. 36), which might very 
well include journeys to Tarsus. But 
we are distinctly told that the churches 
of Cilicia were ‘ confirmed* by St. Paul, 
when he was on his way to those of Ly- 
caonia. 

® Acts XV. 27. 

Or to return thither. See p. 177. 
n, 2. Acts XV. 40, 
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in the Apostolic letter, ' their confidence might have been rshaken, 
occasion might have been given to the enemies of the truth to 
slander St. Paul, had not Silas been present, as one of those who 
were authorised to testify that both Paul and Barnabas were * men 
\^irho had hazarded their lives for the name of -our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’* / 

Where Hhe churches’ were, which he ‘confirmed’ on his jour- 
ttey, — in what particular cities of ‘Syria and Cilicia,’ — we are 
not ijiformed. After leaving Antioch by the bridge over the Oron- 
tes,* he would cross Mount Am^nus by the gorge which was an- 
ciently called the ‘ Syrian Gates,’ and is now known as the Beilan 
Pass.^ Then he would come to Alexandria and Issus, two cities 
that were monuments of the Macedonian conqvieror ; one as retain- 
ing his name, the other as the scene of his victory. After entering 
the Cilician plain, he may have visited Adana, Jtlgve, or Mofisuetia, 
three of the conspicuous cities on the old Roman roads. ^ With all 
these places St. Paul must have been nlbre or less familiar : pro- 
bably there were Christians in all of them, anxiously waiting for the 
Decree, and ready to receive the consolation it was intended to 
bring. And one other city must certainly have been visited. If 
there were churches anywhere in Cilicia, there must have been one 
at Tarsus. It was the metropolis of the province ; Paul had resided 
there, perhaps for some years, since the time of his conversion ; and 
if he loved his native place well enough to speak of it with some- 
thing like pride to the Roman officer at Jerusalem,® he could not 
be indifferent to its religious welfare. Among the ‘ Gentiles of 
Cilicia,’ to whom the letter which he earned was addressed, the 
Gentiles of Tarsus had no mean j^lace in his affections. And his 
heart must have overflowed with thankfulness, if, as he passed 
through the streets which had been familiar to him since his child- 
hood, he knew that many households were around him where the 
Gospel had come ‘ not in word only but in power,’ and the rela- 
tions between husband and wife, parent and child, master and slave, 
had been purified and sanctified by Christian love. No doubt the 
city still retained all the aspect of the cities of that day, where art 
and amxisement were consecrated to a false religion. The symbols 
of idolatry remained in the public places, — statues, temples, and 
altars, — and the various ‘objects of devotion,’ which in all Greek 
towns, as well as in Athens (Acts xvii. 23), w^re conspicuous on 

* Acts XV. 26. Acts xv. 26. alluded to by Cicero, as well as the 

* See the description of ancient great entrance from Cappadocia. 

Antioch above, Chap. IV. pp. 100, 101; * If the Intinerariea are examined and 

also p. 111. compared together, the Roman roads 

* The ‘ Syrian Gates ' are the en- will be observed to diffuse themselves 
trance into Cilicia from Sj^rna, as the among these different towns in the 
* Cilician Gates' are from Cappadocia. Cilician plain, and then to come to- 
The latter pass, however, is hy far the gether again at the bend of the bay, 

f rander and more important of the two. l^fore they enter the Syrian Gates, 
ntermediate between these two, in the Mopsuetia and Adana were in the di- 
angle where Taurus and Amanus meet, rect road from Issus to Tarsus; JEgfe 
is the pass into Syria by which Darius was on the coast-road to Soli. Baras 
fled after the battle of Issus. Both also was an important town, situated 
entrances fom Syria into Cilicia are to the S. of Issus. ® Acta xxi. 89. 
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every But the silent revolution was begun. Some families 

had already turned ^ from idols to serve the living and true God.’ ^ 
The ‘ dumb idols ’ to which, as Gentiles, they had been ‘ carried 
away even as they were led,’^ had been recognised as ^ nothing in 
the world|^® and been ‘cast to the moles and to the bats.’^ The 
homes which had once been decorated with the emblems of a vsftn 
mythology, Were now bright with the better ornaments of faith, 
hope, and love. And the Apostle *of the Gentiles rejoiced in lookiijg 
forward to the time when the grace which had been triumphant in# 
the household should prevail against principalities and powers,-- 
when ‘ every knee should bow %t the name of Jesus, and every 
tongue confess that He is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. ’ ^ 

But it has pleased God that we should know more of the details 
of early Christianity in the wilder and remoter regions of Asia 
Minor. To these regions the footsteps of St. Paul were turned after 
he had accomplished the work of confirming the churches in Syria 
and Cilicia. The task now before him was the visitation of the 
churches he had formed in conjunction with Barnabas. We proceed 
to follow him in his second journey across Mount Taurus. 

The vast mountain-barrier which separates the sunny plains of 
Cilicia and Pamphylia from the central table-land, has frequently 
been mentioned.® On the former journey’ St. Paul travelled from 
the Pamphylian plain to Antioch in Pisidia, and thence by Iconium 
to Lystra and Derbe. His present course across the mountains was 
more to the eastward ; and the last- mentioned cities were visited 

^ 1 Thess. i. 9. thology. There are, moreover, some 

2 1 Cor. xii. 2. cars, legs, &c,, which seem to have 

3 1 Cor. viii. 4. been votive olferings, and which, there- 

Isai. ii. 20. These remarks have fore, it would have been sacrilege to 

been suggested by a recent discovery remove ; and a great number of lamps 
of much interest at Tarsus. In a or incense-burners, with a carbonaceous 
mound which had formerly rested stain on them. 

against a portion of the city wall, since The date when these things were 
removed, was discovered a largo collec- thrown ‘to the moles and bats’ seems 
tion of terracotta figures and lamps, to be ascertained by the dressing of the 
At first these were thought to be a hair in one of the female figures, which 
sherd- wreck, or the refuse of some is that of the period of the early em- 
Ceramicus or pottery-'svork. But, on perors, as shown in busts of Domitia, 
observing that the lamps had been or Julia, the wife of Titus, the same 
used, and that the earthenware gods that is censured by the Roman satirist 
(JDi Jictihs) bore trace of having and by the Christian Apostle. Some 
been rejected because of defective of them are undoubtedly of an earUer 
workmanship, but, on the contrary, period. 

had evidently been used, it has been We owe the opportunity of seeing 
imagined that these terracottas must these remains, and the foregoing criti- 
have been thrown away, as connected cisms on them (by Mr. Abington, of 
with idolatry, on the occasion of some Hanley, in Staffordshire), to the kind- 
conversion to Christianity. The figures ness of W. B. Barker, Ksq., who was 
are such as these, — a head of Pan, for many* years a resident at Tarsus, 
still showing the mortar by which it and who has recently given much in- 
was set up in some garden or vineyard; formation on the history of Cilicia in 
the boy Mercury; Cybele, Jupiter, his work entitled Lares and Penates, 
Ceres crowned with corn, Apollo with * Phil. ii. 10, 11. 

**ays, a lion devouring a bull (precisely ® Especially pp. 17, 40, 87, 129-184, 
similar to that engraved, p. 25), with 147, 157, 158, 
other symbols of gener^ or local my- ^ Acts xiiL 14, 
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first. More passes than one lead np into Lycaonia and Cappadocia 
through the chain of Taurus from Cilicia.' And it has been sup- 
posed tliat the Ai)ostle travelled through one of the minor passes, 
which quits the lower plain at Foinpeiopolis,^ and enters the uijland 
plain of Iconium, not far from the conjectural site of Derbe. But 
th^re is no sufficient reasi^n to suppose that he went by any other 
than the ordinary road. A traveller wishing to reach the Valais 
conveniently from the banks of the Lago Maggiore would rather go 
by the Simplon, than by the diliicult path across the Monte Moro •, 
and there is one great pass in Asia Minor which may be called the 
Simplon ' of Mount Taurus, described as a rent or fissure in the 
mountain-chain, extending from north to south through a distance 
of eighty miles,"* and known in ancient days by the name of the 
‘ Cilician Gates,’ — which has been, in all ages, the easiest and 
most convenient entrance from the northern and central parts of the 
peninsula to the level by the sea-shore, where the traveller pauses 
before he enters Syria. The securing of this pass was the greatest 
cause of anxiety to Cyrus, when he marched into Babylonia to de- 
throne his brother.® Through this gorge Alexander descended to 
that Cilician plain, which has been finely described by a Greek his- 
torian as a theatre made by Nature’s hiind for the drama of great 
battles. Cicero followed in the steps of Alexander, as he tells his 
friend Atticus in a letter written with characteristic vanity. And 
to turn to the centuries which liave elapsed since the time of the 
Apostles and the first Roman emperors : twice at least, this pass has 
been the pivot on whicli the struggle for the throne of the East 
seemed to turn, — once, in the war described by obscure historians,’ 
when a pretender at Antioch made the Taurus his defence against 
the Emperor of Rome ; and once in a war which we remember, 
when a pretender at Alexandria foHitied it and advanced beyond it 
in his attempt to dethrone the Sultan.^ In the warn between the 

‘ The principal passes are enurae- ® Mannert and Forbiger both think 
rated in the Modet-n Traveller. that he went by a pass more to the 

* Wieseler thinks that this would be east; but the arguments of Mr. Ains- 
the route adopte<l, because it leads worth for the identity of Dana with 
most directly to Derbe (DivM). But, Tyana, and the coincidence of the route 
in the first place, the site of this town of (’yrus with the ‘ Cilician Gates,’ 
is very doubtful; and, secondly, the ap(>ear to be conclusive. Travels in 
shortest road across a mountain-chain the Trnvk, §’c., p. 40. 

is not necessarily the best. The road ^ The war between Severus and Pes- 
by the Cilician Gates was carefully cennius Niger. 

made and kept up, and enters the Ly- ® This was emphatically the case in 
caonian plain near where Derbe must the first war between Mahomet Ali and 
have been situated. the Sultan, when Ibrahim Pasha cross- 

* For Pompeiopolis or Soli, see p. cd the Taurus and fought the battle 

17, and the note. of Konieh, in December 1882. In the 

* Mr, Ainsworth points out*8ome in- second war, the decisive battle was 

teresting particulars of resemblance fought at Nizib, in June 1889, further 
and contrast between the Alps and this to the East : but even then, while the 
part of the Taurus. Travels and Re- negotiations were pending, this pass 
searches in Asia Minor^ §-c. (1842), was the military boundary between the 
II. 80. ^posing powers. See Mr. Ainsworth’s 

* iJien.i^he^ney in the Euphrates Ex Travels and Researches^ quoted below, 

pedittan, i 853 He was arrested in his journey by the 
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Crescent and the Cross, which have filled up much of the inter- 
vening period, this defile has decided the fate of many an army. 
The Greek historians of the first Saracen invasions describe it by a 
word, unknown to classical Greek, which denotes that when this 
passage (between Cappadocia and Cilicia) was secure, the frontier 
was closed. The Crusaders, shrinking from the remembrance of4ts 
precipices and dangers, called it by the more awful name of the 
‘ Gates of Judas.’ 

Through this pass we conceive St. Paul to have travelled on hi^ 
way from Cilicia to Lycaonia. And if we say that the journey was 
made in the spring of the year 5i, we shall not deviate very far from 
the actual date.^ By those who have never followed the Apostle's 
footsteps, the successive features of the scenery through which ho 
passed may be compiled from the accounts of recent travellers, and 
arranged in* the following order. — After leaving Tarsus, the way 
ascends the valley of the Cydnus, which, for some distance, is nothing 
more than an ordinary niountain valley, with wooded eminences and 
tributary streams. Beyond the poitit where the road from Adana 
comes in from the right, the hills suddenly draw together and form 
a narrow pass, which has always been guarded by precij^itous clifis, 
and is now crowned by the ruins of a medieval castle. In some 
places the ravine contracts to a width of ten or twelve paces, leaving 
room for only one chariot to pass. It is an anxious place to any one 
in command of a military expedition. To one who is unburdened 
by such responsibility, the scene around is striking and impressive. 
A canopy of fir-trees is high overhead. Bare limestone clifis rise 
above on either hand to an elevation of many hundred feet. The 
streams which descend towards the Cydnus are close by the way- 
side, and here and there \indermine it or wash over it. When the 
higher and more distant of these streams are left behind, the road 
emerges upon an open and elevated region, 4,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. This space of high land may be considered as dividing 
the whole mountain journey into two parts. For when it is passed, 
the streams are seen to flow in a new direction. Not that we have 
attained the point w here the highest land of Asia Minor ^ turns the 
waters north and south. The torrents which are seen descending to 
the right, are merely the tributaries of the Sarus, another river of 
Cilicia. The road is conducted northwards through this new ravine ; 


battle of Nizib. For a slight notice of 
the two campaigns, see Yates’ Egypt, 
I. XV. In the second volume (ch. v.) 
is a curious account of an interview 
with Ibrahim Pasha at Tarsus, in 
1833, with notices of the surrounding 
country. 

* We have no means of exactly de- 
termining either the year or the season. 
He left Corinth in the spring (Acts 
xviii. 21\ after staying there a year 
and a half (Acts xviii. 11). He arrived, 
therefore, at Corinth in the autumn ; 
and probably, as we shall see, in 
the autumn of the 3 "ear 52. Wieseler 


calculates that a j^ear might be oc- 
cupied in the whole journey from 
Antioch through Asia Minor and Ma- 
cedonia to Corinth. Perhaps it is bet- 
ter to allow a year and a half; and 
the spring is the more likely season to 
have been chosen for the commence- 
ment of ^he journey. See p. 131. 

2 Very full descriptions may be seen 
in Ainsworth and Kinneir. 

^ This is the Anti-Taurus, which, 
though far less striking in appearance 
than the Taurus, is really higher, as is 
proved by the course of the Sarus and 
other streams. 
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and again the rocks close in upon it, with steep naked clifts, among 
cedars and pines, ‘ forming an intricate defile, which a haildful of 
men might convert into another Thermopylae.’ When the highest 
peaks of Taurus are left behind, the road to Tyaua is continued in 
the same northerly direction ; ^ while that to Iconium takes a turn 
tc the left, and passes among wooded slopes with rocky projections, 
and over ground comparatively level, to the great Lycaonian plain. 

Tlie whole journey from Tarsus^ to Konieh is enough, in modem 
times, to occupy four laborious days ; ® and, from the nature of the 
ground, the time required can never have been much less. The 
road, lv>wever, was doubtless more^ carefully maintained in the time 
of St. Paul than at the present day, when it is only needed for Tatar 
couriers and occasional traders. Antioch and Ephesus had a more 
systematic civilisation then, than Aleppo or Smyrna has now ; and 
the governors of Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Galatia, were more con- 
cerned than a modern Pacha in keeping up the lines of internal 
communication.® At various parts of thq journey from Tarsus to 
Iconium traces of the old nnlltary way are visible, marks of ancient 
chiselling, substructions, and pavement; stones that have fallen 
over into the rugged river-bed, and sepulchres hewn out in the 
cliffs, or erected on the level ground. * Some such traces still follow 
the ancient line of road where it enters the plain of Lycaonia, 
beyond Cybistra,® near the spot where we conceive the town of 
Derbe to have been formerly situated.® 

As St. Paul emerged from the mountain-passes, and came among 
the lower heights through which the Taurus recedes to the Ly- 
caonian levels, the heart which had been full of affection and 


* The roads towards Syria from Cvc- 
sarea in Cappadocia, and Angora in 
Galatia, both meet at Tyaiia. The 
place is worthy of notice as the native 
city of Apollonius, the notorious philo- 
sopher and traveller. See the begin- 
ning of Chap. X. 

* Mr. Ainsworth, in the month of 
November, was six days in travelling 
from Iconium to Adana. Major Rcn- 
nell, who enters very fully into all 
questions relating to distances and 
rates of travelling, says that more than 
forty hours are occupied in crossing the 
Taurus from Eregli to Adana, though 
the distance is only 78 miles; and he 
adds, that fourteen more would be done 
on common ground in the same time. 
Geog. of Weatern Asia. 

® Inscriptions in Asia Minor, re- 
lating to the repairing of roads by the 
gjovemors of provinces and other ofli- 
<dals, are not infrequent. 

^ See Ainsworth and Kinneir. 

® See the Map with the line of 
Boman road, p. 140. Cybistra (Eregli) 
was one of cicero^s military stations. 
Its relation to the Taurus is very clearly 


pointed out in his letters. Writing 
from this place, he was very near 
Derbe. He had come from Iconium, 
and afterwards went through the pass 
to Tarsus; so that his route must have 
nearly coincided with that of St. Paul. 
The bandit-chief, Anti pater of Derbe, 
is one of the personages who play a 
considerable part in this passage" of 
Cicero’s life. 

® See above, p. 149, n. 2, and p. 157. 
Mr. Hamilton gives a detailed ac- 
count of his joiirnej’ in this direction, 
and of the spots where he saw ruins, 
inscriptions, or tombs. He heard of 
Divld when he was in a yailah on the 
mountains, but did not visit it in con- 
sequence of the want of water. There 
was none within eight hours. Com- 
pare what is said of the drought of 
Lycaonia by Strabo, as referred to 
above, p. 147. 

Texier is of opinion that the true 
site of Derbe is DivM, which he de- 
scribes as a village in a wild valley 
among the mountains, with Byzantine 
remains. Asie Mineure, ii. 129, 180* 





The view of the mountain which forms so remarkable a feature in tlie scenery among which Timotheus passed 
his childhood, is due to the kindness of the Rev. G. F. We^^ton, who crossed Lycaonia in 1843. It represents 
the appearance of the Kura-Dagh, as seen from the approach from Iconium. 
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anxiety all tlitough the journey, would beat more quickly alf the 
sight if the well-known objects before him. The thought of his 
disciples would come with new force upon his mind, with a warm 
thanksgiving that he was at length allowed to revisit them, and to 
^see how they fared. The recollection of friends, from whom we 
have parted with emotion, is often strongly associated with natural 
scenery, especially when the scenery is remarkable. And here ^Ixe 
tender-hearted Apostle was approaching the home of his Lycaonian 
converts. On his first visit, when he came as a stranger, he had 
travelled in the opposite direction:^ but the same objects were again* 
before his eyes, the same wide- spreading x>lain, the same* black 
summit of the Kara-Dagh. In ^he further reach of the plain, be- 
yond the ‘ Black Mount,’ was the city of Iconiuni ; nearer to its 
base was Lystra ; and nearer still to the traveller himself was 
Derbe,^ the last point of his previous journey. Here was his first 
meeting now with the disciples he had then been enabled to gather. 
The incidents of such a meeting, — the inquiries after Barnabas, — 
the welcome given to Silas, — the ej^hor bat ions, instructions, en- 
couragements, warnings, of St. Paul, — may be left to the imagina- 
tion of those who have i^leasure in picturing to themselves the 
features of the Apostolic age, when Christianity was new. 

This is all we can say of Derbe, for we know no details either of 
the former or present visit to the place. But when we come to 
Lystra, we are at once in the midst of all the interest of St. Paul’s 
public ministry and private relations. Here it was that Paul and 
Barnabas were regarded as Heathen divinities that the Jews, who 
had first cried * Hosanna ’ and then crucified the Saviour, turned 
the barbarians from homage to insult ; * and that the little Church 
of Christ had been fortified by the assurance that the kingdom of 
heaven can only be entered through ‘much tribulation.’® Here too 
it was that the child of Lois and Eunice, taught the Holy Scriptures 
from his earliest years, had been trained to a religious life, and pre- 
pared, through the Providence of God, by the sight of the Apostle’s 
sufferings, to be his comfort, support, and companion.^ 

Spring and summer had passed over Lystra, since the Apostles 
had preached there. God had continued to ‘ bless ’ them, and 
given them ‘ rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling their hearts 
with food and gladness,’® But still ‘the living God, who made the 
heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein,’ 
w^ recognised only by a few. The temple of the Lystrian Jupiter 
still stood before Ihe gate, and the priest still oftered the people’s 
sacrifices to the imaginary protector of the city.® Heai}\enism was 

^ See above, p. 192. and the remarks made, pp, 153, 154. 

* Compare Acts xiv, with 2 Tim. iii. New emphasis is given to the Apostle’s 
10* 11. words, if we remember what Strabo 

See the account of the topography says of the absence of water in the 

of this district, Chap, VI. pp. 146, &c. pastures ^f Lycaonia. Mr. Weston 

Acts xiv. 12-18, pp. 152, &c. found that water was dearer than milk 

Acts xiv. 19, pp. 164, 155. at Bin-bir-Kilisseh, and that there was 

^ Acts xiv. 22, p. 157. only one spring, high up the Kara- 

^ See pp. 156, 157. Dagh. 

See the words used in St. Paul’s ® Some think that a statue, not a 
address to the Lystriaiis, Acts xiv., of Jupiter is meant. 
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invaded, but not yet destroyed. Some votaries liad been withdrawn 
from that polytheistic religion, which wrote and sculptured iir stone 
its dim ideas of ‘ j>resent deities ; ^ * crowding its thoroughfares with 
statues and altars,^ ascribing to the King of the gods the attributes 
of beneficent protection and the government of atmospheric changes,^ 
aijd vaguely recognising Mercury as the dispenser of fruitful seasons 
and the patron of public happiness.'* But many years of difficulty 
and persecution were yet to elaj^sp before Greeks and Barbarians 
fully learnt, that the God whom St. Paul j^reached was a Father 
' everywhere present to His children, and the One Author of every 
‘ good and perfect gift. ’ 

Lystra, however, contributed one of the principal agents in the 
accomplishment of this result. We have seen how the seeds of 
Gospel truth were sown in the lieaH of Timotheus.^ The instruction 
received in childhood, — the sight of St. Paul’s sufferings, — the 
hearing of his words, — the example of the ‘unfeigned faith, which 
first dwelt in his grandmother Lois and his mother Eunice,^® — and 
whatever other infiuences thu Holy Spirit had used for his soul’s 
good, — had resulted in the full conviction that Jesus was theMessiah. 
And if we may draw an obvious inference from the various passages 
of Scripture, which describe the subsequent relation of Paul and 
Timothy, we may assert that natural qualities of an engaging cha- 
racter were combined with the Christian faith of this young disciple. 
The Apostle’s heart seems to have been drawn towards him with 
peculiar tenderness. He singled him out from the other disciples. 
‘Him would Paid have to go forth with him.’^ This feeling is in 
harmony with all that we read, in the Acts and the Ejiistles, of St. 
Paul’s affectionate and confiding disposition. He had no relative 
ties which were of seiwico in his apostolic work ; his comxianions 
were few and changing ; and though Silas may well be supposed to 
have supplied the place of Barnabas, it was no weakness to yearn 
for the society of one who miglit become, what IVIark had once ai>- 
l)eared to be, a mu in the Gos])el.® Yet how' could he consistently 
take an untried youth on so dilficult an enterprise ? How could he 
receive Timothy into ‘ the glorious company of Apostles,’ when he 
had rejected Mark i Such questions might be raised, if we were not 
distinctly told that the highest te.stimony w'as given to Timothy’s 
Christian character, not only at Lystra, but at Iconium also.® We 
infer from this, that diligent inquiry w as made concerning his fitness 


* See note in the larger editions. 

2 Sec tiie remarks on Tarsus above, 
p. 196, and the note. 

3 Jupiter was often spoken of to this 
effect in poetry and inscriptions. Com- 
pare St. Paul’s words, Acts xiv. 17. 

* Such were tlie attribut<^s of Mer- 
cury as represented in works of art. 

® Pp. loG, 157. It is well known 
that commentators are not af^recd 
whether Lvstra orDerbe was the birth- 
place of Timotliy. But tlie former 
opinion is by far the more probable. 
The latter rests on the view which 


some critics take of Acts xx. 4. The 
whole aspect of Acts xvi. 1, 2, is iu 
favour of Lystra. 

6 2 Tim. 1 . 5. 

7 Acts xvi. 3. The wish was spon- 
taneous, not sug/;'ested by others. 

This is literally what he afterwards 
said of Timothy : ‘Ye know that, as a 
son with the father^ he has served with 
me in the (jospel.’ Phil. ii. 22. Com- 
pare also the phrases, * my son,* ‘my 
own son in tlie faith.’ 1 Tim. i. 2, 18, 
and 2 Tim. ii. 1. 

® Acts xvL 2a 
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for the work to which he was willing to devote himself. To omit, at 
presedPt, all notice of the prophetic intimations which sanctioned the 
appointment of Timothy,^ we have the best proof that he united in 
himself those outward and inward qualifications which a careful 
prudence would require. One other point must be alluded to, which 
was of the utmost moment at that particular crisis of the Chur#h. 
The meeting of the Council at Jerusalem had lately taken place. 
And, though it had been decided that the Gentiles were not to be 
forced into Judaism on embracing Christianity, and though St. Paul 
carried with liim'^ the Decree, to be delivered ‘ to all the churches,^ 
— yet still he was in a delicate «and difiicult position. The Jewish 
Christians had naturally a great jealousy on the subject of their 
ancient divine Law ; and in dealing with the two parties the Apostle 
had need of the utmost caution and discretion. We see, then, that 
in choosing *a fellow- worker, for his future labours, there was a 
peculiar fitness in selecting one, ‘ whose mother was a Jewess, while 
his father was a Greek. 

We may be permitted here to take* a short retrospect of the child- 
hood and education of 8t. PauFs new associate. The hand of the 
Ajjostle himself has drawn for us the picture of his early years.** 
That lecture represents to us a mother and a grandmother, full of 
tenderness and faith, piously instructing the young Timotheiis in 
the ancient Scriptures, making his memory familiar with that ^ cloud 
of witnesses ’ which encompassed all the history of the cliosen people, 
and training his hopes to expect the Messiah of Israel.^ It is not 
allowed to us to trace the pre^dous history of these godly women of 
the dispersion. It is highl}" probable that tliey may have been con- 
nected with those Babylonian Jews whom Antioehus settled in 
Phrygi.a three centuries before or they may have Vieen conducted 
into Lycaonia by some of those mercantile and other changes which 
affected the movements of so many families at the epoch we are 
writing of ; such, for instance, as those which brought the hodsehold 
of the Corinthian Chloe into relations with Ephesus,^ and caused the 
proselyte Lydia to remove from Thyatira to Philipj)!. ® There is one 
difficulty which, at first sight, seems considerable ; viz. the fact that 
a religious Jewess, like Eunice, should have been married to a Greek. 
Such a marriage was scarcely in harmony with the stricter spirit of 
early Judaism, and in Palestine itself it could hardly have taken 
place. ^ But among the Jews of the dispersion, and especially in 
remote districts, •where but few of the scattered people were esta- 


^ 1 Tim. i. 18. See iv. 14. We 
ought to add, that * the brethren ’ Avho 
gave testimony in praise of Timothy 
were the very converts of St. Fam 
himself, ami, therefore, witnesses in 
whom he had good reason to place the 
utmost confidence. 

* Acts xvi. 4. 

^ Acta xvi. 1. 

^ 2 Tim. i. 5, iii. 15, &c. 

^ If it is allowable to allude to an 
actual picture of a scene of this kind, 
we may mention the drawing of ‘ Jew 


ish women reading the Scriptures,’ in 
Wilkie’s (Oriental Sketches. 

® Sec Chap. 1 1, p. 32, also Chap. T. pp. 
14, 15. The authority for the state- 
ment made there is Joseph. Ant, xik 
3, 4, • 

' I Cor. i. 11. ^ Acts xvi. 14. 

l..earned men (Belden and Mi- 
chaelis for instance) take difterent 
views of tlie lawfulness of such mar- 
riages. The cases of Esther and of va- 
rious members of the Herodian family 
obviously occur to us. 
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Wished, the case was rather different. Mixed marriages, under such 
circumstances, were doubtless very frequent. We are at litferty to 
suppose that in this case the husband was a proselyte. We hear of 
no objections raised to the circumcision of Timothy, and we may 
reasonably conclude that the father was himself inclined to Judaism 
if, indeed, he were not already deceased, and Eunice a widow. This 
very circumstance, however, of his mixed origin gave to Timothy 
an intimate connection with both, the Jewish and Gentile worlds. 
Though far removed from the larger colonies of Israelitish families, 
he wa^s brought up in a thoroughly Jewish atmosphere : his heart 
was at Jerusalem Avhile his footsteps were in the level fields near 
Lystra, or on the volcanic crags of the Black Mount : and his mind 
was stored with the Hebrew or Greek^ words of inspired men of old 
in the midst of the rude idolaters, whose language was ^ the speech 
of Lycaonia.’ And yet he could hardly be called a Jewish boy, for 
he had not been admitted within the pale of God’s ancient covenant 
by the rite of circumcision. He was in the same position, with 
respect to the J ewish Church, -as those, witn respect to the Chnstian 
Cliurch, who, in various ages, and for various reasons, have deferred 
their baptism to the period of mature life. And ‘ the J ews which 
were in those quarters,’^ however much they may have respected 
him, yet, knowing ‘ that his father was a Greek,’ and that he him- 
self was uncirciimcised, must have considered him all but an ^ alien 
from the commonwealth of Israel.’ 

Now, for St. Paul to travel among the synagogues with a com- 
panion in this condition, — and to attempt to convince the Jews that 
Jesus was the Messiah, when his associate and assistant in the work 
was an uncircumcised Heathen, — would evidently have been to en- 
cumber his progress and embarrass his work. We see in the first 
aspect of the case a complete explanation of what to many has 
seemed inconsistent, and what some have ventured to pronounce as 
culpable, in the conduct of St. Paul. ‘ He took and circumcised 
Timotheus.’ How could he do otherwise, if he acted with his usual 
far-sighted caution and deliberation i Had Timothy not been cir- 
cumcised, a storm would have gathered round the Apostle in his 
further progress. The Jews, who were ever ready to persecute him 
from city to city, would have denounced him still more violently in 
every synagogue, when tliey saw in his personal preferences, and in 
the co-operation he most valued, a visible revolt against the law of 
his forefathers. To imagine that they could have overlooked the 
absence of circumcision in Timothy’s case, as a matter of no essential 
importance, is to suppose they had already become enlightened 
Christians. Even in the bosom of the Church we have seen** the 


* The expression in the original (xvi. 
3) means, * he was a born Gre^k.’ The 
rao.st natural inference is, that his 
father was living, and most probably 
not a proselyte "of righteousness, if a 
proselyte at all. 

* We cannot tell how far this family 
is to be reckoned Hellenistic or Ara- 
maic (see Chap. II.). But the Hellenistic 


element would be likely to predomi- 
nate. In reference to this subject, Mr. 
Grin held, in his recent work on the 
Septuagiiit, p. 53, notices the two quo- 
tations from that version in St. Paul’s 
letters to Timothy. 1 Tim. v. 18 ; 2 
Tim. ii. 19. 

* Acts xvi. 3. 

* Chap. VII. 
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difficulties which had recently been raised by scrupulovisness and 
bigotry on this very subject. And the difficulties would have been 
increased tenfold in the untrodden field before St. Paul by proclaim* 
ing everywhere on his very arrival that circumcision was abolished. 
His fixed 'line of procedure was to act on the cities through the 
synagogues, and to preach the Gospel first to the Jew and then^o 
the Gentile . ' He had no intention of abandoning this method, and 
we know that he continued it fof many years. ^ But such a course 
would have been impossible had not Timothy been circumcised. He# 
must necessarily have been repelled by that people who endeavoured 
once (as we shall see hereafter)*to murder St. Paul, because they 
imagined he had taken a Greek into the Temple.® The very inter- 
course of social life would have been hindered, and made almost 
impossible, by the presence of a half-heathen companion : for, how- 
ever far the stricter practice may have been relaxed among the 
Hellenising Jews of the dispersion, the general i)rinciple of exclu- 
siveness everywhere reuyiined, and it was still ‘ an abomination ’ 
for the circumcised to eat with the uncircumcised. 

It may be thought, however, that St. Paul’s conduct in circum* 
cising Timothy was inconsistent with the i>rinciple and practice he 
maintained at Jerusalem when he refused to circumcise Titus.® But 
the two cases were entirely difterent. Then there was an attempt 
to enforce circumcision as necessary to salvation : now it was per- 
formed as a voluntary act, and simply on prudential grounds. Those 
who insisted on the ceremony in the case of Titus were Cliristians, 
who were endeavouring to burden the Gospel with the yoke of the 
Law : those for whose sakes Timothy became obedient to one pro- 
vision of the Law, were Jews, whom it was desirable not to provoke, 
that they might more easily be delivered from bondage. By con- 
ceding in the present case, prejvidice was conciliated and the Gospel 
furthered : the results of yielding in the former case would have been 
disastrous, and perhaps ruinous, to the cause of pure Christianity. 

If it be said that even in this case there was danger lest serious 
results should follow, — that doubt might be thrown on the freedom 
of the Gospel, and that colour might be given to the Judaising pro- 
pensity ; — it is enough to answer, that indifferent actions become 
right or wrong according to our knowledge of their probable con- 
sequences, — and that St, Paul was a better judge of the consequences 
likely to follow from Timothy’s circumcision than we can possibly 
be. Are we concei^ied about the effects likely to have been produced 
on the mind of Timotheus himself ? There was no risk, at least, 
lest he should think that circumcision was necessary to salvation, 
for he had been publicly recognised as a Christian before he was 
circumcised and the companion, disciple, and minister of St. Paul 
was in no danger, we should suppose, of becoming a Judaiser. And 
as for the moral results which might be eftcpected to follow in the 
minds of the other Lycaonian Christians, — it must be remembered 

* Acts xiii. 5, 14, xiv. 1, xvii. 1, 2, ^ Acts xxi. 29 with xxii. 22. 

10, xviii. 4, 19, xix. 8, 9 ; and compare * See pp. 198, 194. 

Rotn. i. 16, ii. 9, 10. ^ Gal. ii. 3. See p. 173. 

* See Acts xxviU. « Acts xvi. 1-3. 
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that at this very moment St. Paul was carrying with him an,^ pub- 
lishing the Decree which announced to all Gentiles that they were 
not to be burdened with a yoke which the Jews had never been able 
to bear. St. Luke notices this circumstance in the very next verse 
after the mention of Timothy’s circumcision, as if to call our atten- 
tion to the contiguity of the two facts. ^ It would seem, indeed, that 
the very best arrangementswere adopted which a divinely enlightened 
prudence could suggest. Paul carried with him the letter of the 
•Apostles and elders, that no Gentile Christian might be enslaved to 
Judaism. He circumcised his minister and comijanion, that no 
Jewish Christian might have his pil^ejudices shocked. His language 
was that which he always used, — ‘ Circumcision is nothing, and 
uncircumcision is nothing. The renovation of the heart in Christ 
is everything.'* Let every man be x^ersuaded in his, own mind.’ ^ 
No innocent prejudice was ever treated roughly by St. Paul. To 
the Jew he became a Jew, to the (J entile a Gentile : * he was all 
things to all men, if hy any means he might save 801116.’“^ 

Iconium apjiears to have been the j^lace where Timothy was cir- 
cumcised. The oi)inion of the Christians at Iconium, as well as 
those at Lystra, had been obtained before the Ax>ostle took him as 
his companion. These towns were sex^arated only by the distance 
of a few miles ; ^ and constant communication must have been going 
on between the residents in the two idaces, whether Gentile, Jewish, 
or Christian, Iconium was by far the more pox)ulous and important 
city of the two, — and it was the ])oint of intersection of all the great 
roads in the neighbourhood.^’ Por these reasons we conceive that 
St. Paul’s stay in Iconium was of greater momenh than his visits to 
the smaller towns, such as liystra. Whether the ordination of 
Timothy, as well as his circumcision, took place at this x^f^i’ticular 
jilacc and time, is a point not easy to determine. But this view is 
at least as probable as any other that can be suggested : and it gives 
a new and solemn emxjhasis to this occasion, if we consider it as that 
to which reference is made in the tender allusions of the x^f^'Storal 
letters, — where St. Paul reminds Timothy of his good confession 
before ‘many witnesses,’"^ of the ‘prophecies’ which sanctioned 
his dedication to God’s service,^ and of the ‘ gifts ’ received by the 
laying on of ‘ the hands of the presbyters and the Apostle’s ‘ own 
hands.’ Such ref erences to the day of ordination, with all its well- 
remembered details, not only were full of serious admonition to 


' See vv. 3, 4. 

2 Gal. V. 6, vi. 15. St. Pan Vs own 
conduct on the confines of Galatia is a 
commentary on the words he uses to 
the Galatians. 

3 lioni. xiv. 5. 

^ 1 Cor. ix. 20-22. 

® To what has been said before (pp. 
146, 148, &c.) add the following note 
from a MS. journal already cjiioted. 
‘ Oct. 6. — Left Koniehat 12. ’l ravers ed 
the enormous plains for 5^ hours, when 
wo reached a small Turcoman village. 

Oct, 7.— At 11*30 we approached 


the Kara-Dagh, and in about an hour 
began to ascend its slopes. We were 
thus about 11 hours crossing the plain 
from Konieh. This, with 2 on the 
other side, made in all 13 hours. We 
were heartily tired of the plain.* 

® Roads from Iconium to Tarsus in 
Cilicia, Side in Pamphylia, Ephesus 
in Asia, Angora in Galatia, Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, &c., are all mentioned in 
the ancient authorities. 

7 1 Tim. vi. 12. 

8 1 Tim. i. 18. 

» 1 Tim. iv. U. 2 Tim. i. 6. 
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Timotky, but possess the deepest interest for us. * And this interest 
becomes still greater if we bear in mind that the ‘ witnesses ^ who 
stood by were 8t. Paul’s own converts, and the very ‘ brethren ’ who 
gave testimony to Timothy’s high character at Lystra and Iconium 
—that the ‘ prophecy ’ which designated him to his office was tjie 
same spiritual gift which had attested the commission of Barnabas 
and Saul at Antioch,^ — and that, the College of Presbyters/ who, in 
conjunction with the Apostle, ordained the new minister of the 
Gospel, consisted of those who had been ‘ ordained in ,, every* 
Church ’ ^ at the close of that h];‘^t journey. 

On quitting Iconium St. Paul left the route of his previous expe- 
dition ; unless indeed he went in the first place to Antioch in Pisidia, 
— a journey to which city was necessary in order to complete a full 
visitation of *the churches founded on the continent in conjunction 
with Barnabas. It is certainly most in harmony with our first im- 
pressions, to believe that this city was not unvisited. No mention, 
however, is made of thef place, and it is enough to remark that a 
residence of a few weeks at Iconium as his head-quarters would 
enable the Apostle to sec more than once all the Christians at Antioch, 
Lystra, and Derbe.^' It is highly probable that he did so; for the 
whole aspect of the departure from Iconium, as it is related tons in 
the Bible, is that of a new missionary enterprise, undertaken after 
the work of visitation was concluded. St. Paul leaves Iconium, as 
formerly he left the Syrian Antioch, to evangelise the Heathen in 
new countries. Silas is his comx)anion in i)lace of Barnabas, and 
Timothy is with him ‘ for his minister,’ as Mark was with him then. 
Many roads were before him. By travelling westwards he would 
soon cross the frontier of the x^rovince of Asia,'^ and he might descend 
by the valley of the Mmander to Exfiiesus, its mctrox^olis or the 
roads to the south® might have conducted him to Perga and Attaleia, 


^ This is equally true, if the ordina- 
tion is to be considered coincident with 
the ‘laying on of hands,’ by which 
the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost 
were first communicated, as in the case 
of Cornelius (Acts x. 44), the Samari- 
tans (viii. 17), the disciples at Ephe- 
sus (xix. 6), and St. Paul himself (ix. 
17). See the Essay on the Apostolical 
Oiiice in Stanley’s "S>frmons and Kssays^ 
especially p. 71. These gifts doubtless 
pointed out the offices to which indi- 
viduals were specially called. Com- 
pare together the three important 
passages : Kom. xii. G-8 ; I Cor. xii. 
28-30; Eph. iv. 11, 12; also 1 Pet. 
iv. 10, 11. 

* Compare Acts xvi. 2 with Acts 
xiii. 51-xiv. 21. 

^ Compare 1 Tim. i. 18 with Acts 
xiii. 1-3. 

* 1 Tim. iv. 14. See 2 Tim. i. 6. 

* Acts xiv. 23. 

® It would also be very easy for St. 
Paul to visit Antioch on his route from 


Iconium through Phrygia and Galatia. 
Sec below, p. 208. 

7 It is impossible, as we have seen 
(p. 184), to determine the exact fron- 
tier. 

^ The great road from Ephesus to 
the Euphrates ascended the valley of 
tile Mseander to the neighbourhood of 
Laodicea, Hierapolis, and Colossal 
Col. iv. 13-10], and thence passed 
y Apamca to Iconium. This was Ci- 
cero’s route, when ho travelled from 
Kplicsus to Cilicia. 

^ The Peiitingcr Table has a direct 
road from Iconium to Side, on the 
coast of Pampliylia. Thence another 
road follows the coast to Perga, and 
goes thence across Western Pisidia to 
the valley of the Majander. None of 
the Itineraries mention any direct road 
from Antioch in Pisidia to Perga and 
Attaleia, corresponding to the journeys 
of Paul and llarnabas. Side was a har- 
bour of considerable importauce. 
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and the other cities on the coast of Pamphylia. But neither 05 these 
routes was chosen. Guided by the ordinary indications of Provi- 
dence, or consciously taught by the Spirit of God, he advanced in a 
northerly direction, through what is called, in the general language 
of Scripture, ‘ Phrygia and the region of Galatia.’ 

We have seen^ that the term ‘ Phrygia ’ had no political signifi- 
cance in the time of St. Paul. It ^\,as merely a geographical expres- 
sion, denoting a debateable country of doubtful extent, diftused 
•over ttie frontiers of the provinces of Asia and Galatia, but mainly 
belonging to the former. We belieye that this part of the Apostle’s 
journey might be described under various forms of expression, ac- 
cording as the narrator might speak politically or popularly. A 
traveller proceeding from Cologne to Hanover might be described as 
going through Westphalia or througli Prussia. The course of the 
railroad would be the best indication of liis real path. So we imagine 
that our best giiide in conjecturing St. Paul’s path through this part 
of Asia Minor is obtained by examining tlfe direction of the ancient 
and modern roads. We have marked his route in our map along 
the general course of the Roman military way, and the track of 
Turkish caravans, which leads by Laodicea, Philomelium, and Syn- 
nada,-— or, to use the existing terms, by Ladik, Ak-Sher, and Eski- 
Karahissar. This road follows the northern side of that ridge which 
Strabo describes as separating Philomelium and Antioch in Pisidia, 
and which, as we have seen,* *• ^ materially assisted Mr. Arundell in 
discovering the latter city. If St. Paul revisited Antioch on his 
way,^ — and we cannot be sure that he did not, — he would follow 
the course of his former journey, and then regain the road to 
Synnada by crossing the ridge to Philomelium. We must again 
repeat, that the path marked down here is conjectural. We have 
nothing either in St. Luke’s narrative or in St. Paul’s own letters to 
lead us to any place in Phrygia, as certainly visited by him on this 
occasion, and as the home of the converts he then made. One city 
indeed, which is commonly reckoned among the Phrygian cities, has 
a great place in St. Paul’s biography, and it lay on the line of an 
important Roman road.^ But it was situated far within the province 
of Asia, and for several reasons we think it highly improbable that 
he visited Colossse on this journey, if indeed he ever visited it at all. 
The most probable route is that which lies more to the northwards 
in the direction of the true Galatia. ^ 

The remarks which have been made on Phrygia, must be re- 
peated, with some modification, concerning Galatia. It is true 
that Galatia was a province : but we can plainly see that the term 
is used here in its popular sense, — not as denoting the whole 
territory which was governed by the Galatian propraetor, but rather 
the primitive region of ^he tetrarchs and kings, without including 
those districts of Phrygia or Lycaonia, which were now politically 

* Pp. 182-184, 186, &c., and the Phrygia. So Strabo. It was on the 
notes. great road mentioned above, from 

3 See pp. 134, 135. Icoiiium to Ephesus. We come here 

5 See above, p. 207, n. 6. upon a question which we need not 

*• Acts xiv. anticipate; viz. whether St, Paul was 

^ Xenophon reckons Colossse in ever at Colossse. 
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united*with it. * There is absolutely no city in true Galatia which 
is mentioned by the Sacred Writers in connection with the first 
spread of Christianity. From the peculiar form of expression * 
with which the Christians of this j>art of Asia Minor are addressed 
by St. Paul in the Epistle which he wrote to them,® and alluded to 
in another of his Epistles,'* — we infer that ‘ the churches of Galatia, 
were not confined to any one city;, but distributed through various 
parts of the country. If we were to mention two cities, which, ^ 
both from their intrinsic importance, and from their conn^iction 
with the leading roads,® are likely to have been visited and re- 
visited by the Apostle, we should be inclined to select Pessinus 
and Ancyra. The first of these cities retained some importance as 
the former capital of one of the Galatian tribes,® and its trade was 
considerable ‘under the early Emperors. Moreover, it had an an- 
cient and wide-spread renown, as the seat of the primitive worship 
of Cybele, the Great Mother. Though her oldest and most sacred 
image (which, like that of Diana at ‘Ephesus,® had ‘ fallen down 
from heaven ’) had been removed to Rome, — her worship con- 
tinued to thrive in Galatia, under the superintendence of her 
effeminate and fanatical priests or Galli,® and Pessinus was the 
object of one of Julian’s pilgrimages, when Heathenism was on 
the decline. Ancyra was a place of still greater moment : for it 
was the capital of the province.** The time of its highest eminence 
was not under the Gaulish but the Roman government. Augustus 
built there a magnificent temi^le of marble,*® and inscribed there a 
history of his deeds, almost in the style of an Asiatic sovereign.*® 
This city was the meeting-place of all the great roads in the north 
of the peninsula.** And, when we add that Jews had been estab- 


* See pp. 188, 189, and the notes. 

2 ‘ The churches of Galatia/ in the 
plural. The occurrence of this term 
in the salutation gives the Epistle to 
the Galatians the form of a circular 
letter. The same phrase, in the Se- 
cond Epistle to the Corinthians, con- 
veys the impression that there was no 
great central church in Galatia, like 
that of Corinth m Achaia, or that of 
Ephesus in Asia. 

® Gal. i. 2. • ^ 1 Cor. xvi. 1. 

* The route is conjccturally laid 
clown m the map from 8ynnada to 
Pessinus and Ancyra. IStr. Hamilton 
travelled exactly along this line, and 
describes the bare and dreary country 
at length. Near Pessinus he found an 
inscription relating to the repairing of 
the Roman road, on a column which 
had probably been a milestone. Both 
the Antonine and Jerusalem Itinera- 
ries give the road between Pessinus 
and Ancyra, with the intermediate 
stages. 

^ ® The Tolistoboii, or Western Gala- 
tiana 


7 See above, p. 188. 

® Herodian’s expression concerning 
this image is identical with that in 
Acts xix, 35. 

^ Jerome connects this term with 
tlio name of the Galatians, See, how- 
ever, Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquiiusy 
under the word. See also under ‘Me- 
galesia.’ 

Animian Marc. xxii. 9. 

This appears from its coins at this 
period. It was also called ‘ Sebaste, 
from the favour of Augustus. 

This temple has been described by 
a long series of travellers, from Lucas 
and Tournefort to Hamilton and 
Texier. 

13 Full comments on this inscription 
will be found in Hamilton. We may 
compare it with the recently deciphered 
record of the victories of Darius Hy- 
staspes on the rock at Behistoun. See 
Vaux’s Nineveh and JPersepolia. 

1'* Colonel Leake’s map shows at one 
glance what we learn from the Itinera- 
ries. We see there the roads radiating 
from It in every direction 


Q 
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lished there from the time of Augustus, ^ and probably earner, we 
can hardly avoid the conclusion that the Temple and Inscription 
at Angora, which successive travellers have described and copied 
during the last three hundred years, were once seen by the Apostle 
ctf the Gentiles. 

However this may have been, we have some information from 
his own pen, concerning his first journey through ‘ the region of 
Galatia,’ We know that he was delayed there by sickness, and we 
ItnpMT in what spirit the Galatians received him. 

Paul affectionately reminds +he Galatians ® that it was ‘bodily 
Mckuess which caused him to preach the Glad Tidings to them at 
the first.’ The allusion is to his first visit : ’and the obvious infer- 
ence is, that he was passing through Galatia to some other district 
(jDOSsibly Pontus,^ where we know that many Jews were estab- 
lished), when the state of his bodily health««.rrested his progress."^ 
Thus he became, as it were, the Evangelist of Galatia against his 
will. But his zeal to discharge the duty 'that was laid on him did 
not allow him to be silent. He was instant ‘ in season and out of 
season.’ ‘ Woe ’ was on him if ho did not preach the Gospel. The 
same Providence detained him among the Gaails, which would not 
allow him to enter Asia or Bithynia : ^ and in the midst of his 
weakness he made the Glad Tidings known to all who would listen 
to him. We cannot say what this sickness was, or with absolute 
certainty identify it with that ‘ thorn in the flesh ’ ® to which he 
feelingly alludes in his Epistles, as a discipline which God had laid 
on him. But the remembrance of what he suffered in Galatia 
seems so much to colour all the phrases in this part of .the Epistle, 
that a deep personal interest is connected with the circumstance. 
Sickness in a foreign country has a x>eculiarly depressing effect or 
a sensitive mind. And though doubtless Timotheus watched ovei 
the Apostle’s weakness with the most affectionate solicitude, — ^yef 
those who have experienced what fever is in a land of strangers wil 
know how to sympathise, even with St. Paul, in this human trial 
The climate and the prevailing maladies of Asia Minor may hav< 
been modified with the lapse of centuries : and we are without th# 
guidance of St. Luke’s medical language,’’' which sometimes throw 
a light on diseases alluded to in Scripture : but two Christian 
sufferers, in widely difierent ages of the Church, occur to th 
memory as we look on the majD of Galatia. We could hardl 
mention any two men more thoroughly imbued with the spirit c 
St. ’Paul, than John Chrysostom and Henry Marty n.^ And whe 


^ See the reference to Josephus, p. 
189, n. 4. 

2 Gal. iv. 13. 

^ See above p. 190. 

^ There can be no doubt that the 
literal translation is, ‘on account of 
bodily weakness.* And there seems 
no good reason why we should trans- 
late it differently, though most of the 
English commentators take a different 
view. Bbttger, in harmony with his 
hypothesis that St. Luke*s Galatia 


means the neighbourhood of Lysti 
and Derbe, thinks that the bodf 
weakness liere alluded to was the r 
suit of the stoning at Lystra. Ac 
xiv. 

® Acts xvi. 6, 7, 

* 2 Cor. xii. 7-10. Paley (on Gj 
iv. 11-16) assumes the identity, and 
is probably right. 

* See the paper alluded to, p. 78, n. 

® There was a great similarity int 

last sufferings of these apostolic me 
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we r^d how these two saints suffered in their last hours from 
fatigue, pain, rudeness, and cruelty, among the mountains of Asia 
Minor which surround the place ' where they rest, — we can well 
enter into the meaning of St. Paul’s expressions of gratitude to 
those who received him kindly in the hour of his weakness. 

The Apostle’s reception aiming the frank and warm-hearted GaJlilfi 
was peculiarly kind and disinterested. No Church is reminded by 
the Apostle so tenderly of the *timo of their first meeting.* The 
recollection is used by him to strengthen his reproaches of thei|» 
mutability, and to enforce the i)leading with which he urgel 
to return to the true Gospel. 'That Gospel had been received^!! 
the first place with the same alfection which they extended to the 
Apostle himself. And the subject, the manner, and the results of 
his preaching are not obscurely indicated in the Ejnstle itself. The 
great topic there, as at Corinth and everywhere, was ‘ the crosn of 
Christ^ — ^Christ crucified^ set forth among them.^ The Divine 
evidence of the Spirit fallowed the word, si^oken by the mouth of 
the Apostle, and received by ‘ the he*aring of the ear.’ Many were 
converted, both Greeks and Jews, men and women, free men and 
slaves.^ The worship of false divinities, whether connected with 
the old superstition at Pessinus, or the Roman idolatry at Ancyra, 
was forsaken for that of the true and living God.^ And before St. 
Paul left the ^ region of Galatia ’ on his onward i)i'ogi'ess, various 
Christian communities ^ were added to those of Cilicia, Lycaoiiia, 
and Phrygia. 

In following St. Paul on his dei)arturo from Galatia, we come to 
a passage of acknowledged difficulty in the Acts of the Aj^ostles.® 
Not that the words themselves are obscure. The difficulty relates, 
not to grammatical construction, but to geograi^hical details. The 
statement contained in St. Luke’s words is as follows ; — After 
preaching the Gospel in Phrygia and Galatia, they were hindered 
from preaching it in Asia ; accordingly, when in Mysia or its neigh- 
bourhood, they attempted to i)enetrate into Bithynia ; and this also 
being forbidden by the Divine Spirit, they passed by Mysia and 
came down to Troas. Now everything depends here on the sense 
we assign to the geographical terms. What is meant by the words 
‘ Mysia,’ ‘Asia,’ and ‘Bithynia? ’ It will be remembered that all 
these words had a wider and a more restricted sense. ^ They might 
be used j)opularly and vaguely ; or they might be taken in their 


— the same intolerable pain in the 
head, the same inclement weather, and 
the same cruelty on the part of those 
who ur^?ed on the journey. In the 
larger editions the details of Marty n’s 
last journal are compared with similar 
passages in the Benedictine life of 
Chrysostom. 

^ It is remarkable that Chrysostom 
and Martyn are buried in the same 
place. They both died on a journey, 
at Tocat or Comana in Pontus. 

* The references have been given 
above in the account of Galatia, p. 186. 


3 Compare Gal, iii. 1 with 1 Cor- i, 
13, 17, ii. 2, &c. 

^ Gal. iii. 2. So at Thessalonica 
1 Thess. ii. 13. 

Gal. iii. 27, 28. 

See the remarks above (pp. V96 
197), ill reference to Tarsus, 

7 The plural (Gal. i. 2, i id 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1) implies this. See pp- 248, 249. 

* Acts xvi. 6, 7. For a similar ac- 
cumulation of participles see Acts xxv, 
0 — 8 . 

^ See above, p. 182 
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exacter political meaning. It seems to us that the whole difficulty 
disappears by understanding them in the former sense, and by 
believing (what is much the more probable, d priori) that St. Luke 
wrote in the usual popular language, without any x)recise reference 
to the provincial boundaries. We need hardly mention Bithynia ; 
for whether we speak of it traditionally or politically, it was ex- 
clusive both of Asia and Mysia.^ . In this place it is evident that 
Mysia is excluded also from Asia, just as Phrygia is above ; ^ not 
•^because these two districts were not i>arts of it in its political cha- 
racter ‘^of a province, but because they had a history and a tradi- 
tional character of their own sufficiently index)endent to give them 
a name in popular usage. As regards Asia^ it is simply viewed as 
the western portion of Asia Minor. Its relation to the peninsula has 
been very well described by saying that it occupied the same relative 
position which Portugal occui>ies with regard to Spain. ^ The com- 
parison would be peculiarly just in the passage before us. For the 
Mysia of St. Luke is to Asia Aj^hat Gallicia'^is to Poi’tugal ; and the 
journey from Galatia and Phrygia to the city of Troas has its 
European parallel in a journey from Castile to Vigo. 

We are evidently destitute of materials for laying down the route 
of St. Paul and his companions. All that relates to Phrygia and 
Galatia must be left vague and blank, like an unexplored country in 
a map (as in fact this region itself is in the maps of Asia Minor*), 
where we are at liberty to imagine mountains and plains, rivers and 
cities, but are unable to furnish any proofs. As the path of the 
Apostle, however, approaches the .^gean, it comes out into com- 
parative light : the names of places arc again mentioned, and the 
country and the coast have been explored and described. The early 
part of the route then must be left indistinct. Thus much, how- 
ever, we may venture to say, — that since the Aj^ostle usually turned 
his steps towards the large towns, Avhcre many Jews were estab- 
lished, it is most likely that Ejihcsus, Smyrna, or Pergamus was the 
point at which he aimed, when he sought ‘ to preach the Word in 
Asia.’ There is nothing else to guide our conjectures, except the 
boundaries of the provinces and the lines of the principal roads. If 
he moved from Angora^ in the general direction above pointed out. 


1 Mysia was at one time an apple of 
discord between the kings of Pergamus 
and Bithynia ; and the latter were for 
a certain period masters of a consider- 
able tract on the shore of the Propontis, 
But this was at an end when the 
Romans began to interfere in the 
affairs of the East. 

It may be well to add a few words 
on the history of Mysia, wiijch was 
purposely deferred to this place. See 
p. 184, n. 2. Under the Persians this 
corner of Asia Minor formed the 
satrapy of Little Phrygia: under the 
Christian Emperors it was the province 
of The Hellespont. In the intermediate 
period we find it called * Mysia,* and 
often divided into two parts ; viz. 


Little Mysia on the north, called also 
Mysia on the Hellespont, or Mysia 
Olympene, because . it lay to the north 
of Mount Olympus ; and Great Mysia^ 
or Mysia Pergamene, to the south and 
east, containing the three districts of 
Troas, iEolis, and Teuthrania. 

^ Acta xvi. 6. 

^ Paley*s Horai Paulines. (1 Cor, 
No. 2.) 

‘‘ Kiepert’s map, which is the best, 
shows this. Hardly anv region in 
the peninsula has been less explored 
than Calatia and Northern Phrygia. 

^ Mr. Ainsworth mentions a hill near 
Angora in this direction, the Baulos- 
Dagh, which is named after the 
Apostle. 
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he w(^ld cross the river Sangariiis near Kiutaya/ which is a great 
modern thoroughfare, and has been mentioned before (Chap. VT. p. 
134) in connection with the route from Adalia to Constantinople ; 
and a little further to the west, near Aizani, he would be about the 
place where the boundaries of Asia, Bithynia, and Mysia meet to- 
gether, and on the watershed which separates the waters flowing 
northwards to the Propontis, and those which feed the rivers of the 
^gean. 

Here then we may imagine the Apostle and his three companionji 
to pause, — uncertain of their future progress, — on the chall? downs 
which lie between the fountain^ of the Rhyndacus and those of the 
Hermus, — in the midst of scenery not very unlike what is familiar 
to us in England.^ The long range of the Mysian Olympus to the 
north is the.boundary of Bithynia. The summits of the Phrygian 
Dindymus on the south are on the frontier of Galatia and Asia. 
The Hermus flows through the i)rovince of Asia to the islands of 
the ./Egean. The Rhyndacus flows to the Propontis, and separates 
Mysia from Bithynia. By following the road near the former river 
they would easily arrive at Smyrna or Pergamus. By descending 
the valley of the latter and then crossing Olympus,® they would bo 
in the richest and most prosperous part of Bithynia. In which 
direction shall their footsteps be turned ? Some Divine intimation, 
into the nature of which we do not presume to inquire, told the 
Apostle that the Gospel was not yet to be preached in the populous 
cities of Asia.'^ The time was not yet come for Christ to be made 
known to the Greeks and Jews of Ephesus, — and for the churches 
of Sardis, Pergamus, Philadelx^hia, Smyrna, Thyatira, and Laodicea, 
to be admitted to their period of privilege and trial, for the warning 
of future generations. Shall they turn, then, in the direction of 
Bithynia?® This also is forbidden. St. Paul (so far as we know) 

‘ Kiutaya (the ancient Cot^’seum) is merely forbidden to preach the Gospel 
now one of the most important towns in Asia. We are not told that they 
in the peninsula. It lies too on the did not enter Asia, 'fheir road lay 
ordinary road between Broussa and entirely through Asia (politically 
Konieh. speaking) from the moment of leaving 

See Mr. Hamilton’s account of the (ialatia till their arrival at Troas. 
course of the Rhyndacus, his corapa- On the other hand, they were not 
rison of the district of Azanitis to the allowed to enter Bithynia at all. 
chalk scenery of England, and his Meyer’s view of the word * Asia ’ in 
notice of Dindj^mus, which seems to be this passage is surprising. He holds 
part of the ^vatersh?d that crosses the it to mean the eastern continent as 
country from the Taurus towards Ida, opposed to ‘ Europe.’ [See p. 182, Sec.] 
and separates the waters of the Medi- He says that the travellers being imcer- 
terranean and >®gean from those of the tain whether Asia in the more limited 
Euxine and Propontis. In the course sense were not intended, made a vain 
of his progress up the Rhyndacus he attempt to enter Bithynia, and finally 
frequently mentions the " aspect of learned at Troas that Europe was their 
Olympus, the summit of which could destination. 

not be reached at the end of March in ’* The route is drawn in the map 
consequence of the snow. past Aizani into the valley of the Her- 

® The ordinary road from Broussa to mus, and then northwards towards 
Kiutayah crosses a part of the range Hadriani on the Rhyndacus. This is 
of Olympus. The Peut. 'fable has a merely an imaginary line, to express to 
road joining Broussa with Pergamus. the Qye the changes of plan which oc- 

* It will bo observed that they were curred successively to St. Paul. The 
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never crossed the Mysian Olympus, or entered the cities of oNiccea 
and Chalcedon, illustrious places in the Christian history of a later 
age. By revelations, which were anticipative of the fuller and 
clearer communication at Troas, the destined path of the Apostolic 
Cqmpany was pointed out, through the intermediate country, di- 
rectly to the West. Leaving the greater part of what was popularly 
called Mysia to the right, ^ they capie to the shores of the ^gean, 
about the place where the deep gulf of Adramyttium, over against 
®the island of Lesbos, washes the very base of Mount Ida.^ 

At Adramyttium, if not before, St. Paul is on the line of a great 
Roman road.^ We recognise the place as one which is mentioned 
again in the description of the voyage to Rome. (Acts xxvii. 2.) 
It was a mercantile town, with important relations, both with foreign 
harbours and the cities of the interior of Asia Minor. ^ From this 
point the road follows the northern shore of the gulf, — crossing a 
succession of the streams which How from Ida,^ — and alternately 
descending to the pebbly beach and rising among the rocks and 
cjvergreen brushwood, — while Lesbos api)ears and reappears through 
the Ranches of the rich forest trees,® — till the sea is left behind at 
the city of Assos. This also is a city of St. Paul. The nineteen 
miles of road^ which lie between it and Troas is the distance which 
he travelled by land before he rejoined the ship which had brought 
him from Philix^ioi (Acts xx. 13) ; and the town across the strait, on 
the shore of Lesbos, is Mytilene,'^ whither the vessel proceeded when 
the Apostle and his companions met on board. 

But to return to the present journey. Troas is the name either 


scenery of the Rhyndacus, which is in- 
teresting «as the frontier river, has been 
fully explored and described by Mr. 
Hamilton, who ascended the river to 
its source, and then crossed over to the 
fountains of the Hermus and Moeander, 
near which he saw an ancient road, pro- 
Viably connecting Smyrna and Phila- 
delphia with Angora. 

1 The phrase in Acts xvi. 8, need 
not be pressed too closely. The^^ passed 
along the frontier of Mysia, as it was 
popmarly understood, and they 
bij the whole district, without staying 
to evangelise it. Or, as a German 
writer puts it, they hurried through 
Mysia, because they knew that they 
were not to preach the Gospel in Asia*. 

* Hence it was sometimes called the 
Gulf of Ida. 

3 The characteristics of this baj’^, as 
seen from the water, will be mentioned 
hereafter when we come to the voyage 
from Assos to Mytilene (Acts xx. 14). 
At present we allude only to the roads 
along the coast. Two roads converge 
at Adramyttium : one which follows 
the shore from the south, mentioned 
in the Peutingerian Table ; the other 
from Pergamus and the interior, men- 


tioned also in the Antonine Itinerary. 
The united route then proceeds by 
Assos to Alexandria Troas, and so to 
tbe Hellespont. 

** Fellows says that there are no 
traces of antiquities to be found there 
now. except a few coins. He travelled 
in the direction just mentioned, from 
Pergamus by Adramyttium and Assos 
to Alexandria Troas. 

Poets of all ages — Homer, Ovid, 
Tennyson, — have celebrated the 
streams which flow from the ‘ many- 
fountained ’ clitfs of Ida. 

® See the description in Fellows. He 
was two days in travelling from 
Adramit to Assos. He says that the 
hills are clothed with evergreens to 
the top, and therefore vary little with 
the season ; and he particularly men- 
tions the flat stones of the shingle, and 
the woods of large trees, especially 
planes. 

7 Tliis is the distance given in the 
Antonine Itinerary. 

® The strait between Assos and Me- 
thymna is narrow. Strabo calls it 60 
stadia; Pliny 7 miles. Mytilene is 
further to the south. 
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of a district or a town. As a district it had a history of its 
Thougft geographically a part of Mysia, and politically a part of the 
province of Asia, it was yet usually spoken of as distinguished from 
both. This small region,^ extending from Mount Ida to the plain 
watered by the Simois and Scamander, was the scene of the Trojan 
war ; and it was due to the poetry of Homer that the ancient naij^e 
of Priam’s kingdom should be retained. This shore has been visited 
on many memorable occasions by the great men of this world. 
Xerxes passed this way when he undertook to conquer Greece. 
Julias CiBsar was here after the battle of Pharsalia. But, |ibove 
all, we associate the spot with European conqueror of Asia, and 
an Asiatic conqueror of Europe ; with Alexander of Macedon and 
Paul of Tarsus. For here it was that the enthusiasm of Alexander 
was kindled at the tomb of Achilles, by the memory of his heroic 
ancestors ; hfere ho girded on their armour ; and from tliis goal ho 
started to overthrow the august dynasties of the East. And now 
the great Apostle rests in his triumx3hal progress upon the same 
X)oetic shore ; here ho Is armed by. heavenly visitants with the 
weaxDons of a warfare that is not carnal ; and hence he is sent forth 
to subdue all the i^owers of the West, and bring the civilisation of 
the world into cai^tivity to the obedience of Christ. 

Turning now from the district to the city of Troas, we must 
remember that its full and correct name was Alexandria Troas. 
Sometimes, as in the New Testament, it is simi)ly called Troas 
sometimes, as by Pliny and Strabo, simx^ly Alexandria. It was 
not, however, one of those cities (amounting in number to nearly 
twenty) which were built and named by the conqueror of Dari\is. 
This Alexandria received its population and its name under the suc- 
cessors of Alexander. It was an instance of that centralisation of 
small scattered towns into one great mercantile city, ’which was 
characteristic of the period. Its history was as follows : — Anti- 
gonus, who wished to leave a monument of his name on this classical 
ground, brought together the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns 
to one point on the coast, where he erected a city, and called it 
Antigonia Troas. Lysimachus, who succeeded to his power on the 
Dardanelles, increased and adorned the city, but altered its name, 
calling it in honour of ‘ the man of Macedonia (if we may make 
this application of a phrase which Holy Writ^ has associated with 
the place), Alexandria Troas. This name was retained ever after- 
wards. When tlxp Romans began their eastern wars, the Greeks of 
Troas espoused their cause, and were thenceforward regarded with 
favour at Rome. But this willingness to recompense useful service 
was combined with other feelings, half-poetical, half -political, which 
about this time took possession of the mind of the Romans. They 


' If we are not needlessly multiply- 
ing topographical illustrations, we may 
compare the three principal districts 
of the province of Asia, viz. Phrygia, 
I^dia, and Mysia, to the three Ridings 
Yorkshire- Troas will then be in 
M^’-sia what Craven is in the West 
Riding, a district which has retained a 
distinctive name, and has found 


own historian. 

* Acta* xvi. 8, 11, xx. 6; 2 Cor. ii. 
12 ; 2 Tim. iv. 13. 

3 Not the Vir Macedo of Horace 
(Od. III. xvi. 14), the Macedonian 
Man of Demosthenes i.), but his 

more eminent son. 

‘‘ See Acts xvi, 9, 
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fancied they saw a primeval Rome on the Asiatic shore. The story 
of j®neas in Virgil, who relates in twelve books how the |lory of 
Troy was transferred to Italy, ^ — the warning of Horace, who ad- 
monishes his fellow-citizens that their greatness was gone if they, 
rebuilt the ancient walls, * — reveal to us the fancies of the past and 
tljp future, which were pcmular at Rome. Alexandria Troas was a 
recollection of the city of JPriam, and a prophecy of the city of Con- 
stantine. The Romans regarded it in its best days as a ‘New 
Troy and the Turks even now call its ruins ‘Old Constanti- 
' nople*’'* It is said that Julius Caesar, in his dreams of a monarchy 
which should embrace the East and the West, turned his eyes to this 
city as his intended capital ; and there is no doubt that Constantine, 

‘ before he gave a just preference to the situation of Byzantium, had 
conceived the design of erecting the seat of empire on this celebrated 
spot, from whence the Romans derived their fabulous origin.’® Au- 
gustus brought the town into close and honourable connection with 
Rome by making it a colonia ^ and assimilated its land to that of 
Italy by giving it the jus ItaHicum. ^ When St. Paul was there, it 
had not attained its utmost growth as a city of the Romans. The 
great aqueduct was not yet built, by which Herodes Atticus brought 
water from the fountains of Ida, and the piers of which are still 
standing. ® The enclosure of the walls, extending above a mile from 
ea'st to west, and near a mile from north to south, may represent the 
limits of the city in the age of Claudius.® The ancient harbour, 
even yet distinctly traceable, and not without a certain desolate 
beauty, when it is the foreground of a picture with the hills of 
Imbros and the higher peak of Samothrace in the distance,^® is an 


1 See especially Book vi. 

2 * < Ne nimium pii 
Tecta velint reparare Trojas.’ 

Od. III. iii. 

3 This name applies more strictly to 
New Ilium^ which after many vicissi- 
tudes, was made a place of some im- 
iwrtance b}’’ the Romans, and exempted 
from all imposts. The strong feeling 
of Julius Caesar for the people of Ilium, 
his sympathy with Alexander, and the 
influence of the tradition which traced 
the origin of his nation, and especially 
his own family, to Troy, are described 
by Strabo. New Ilium, however, gra- 
dually sank into insignificance, and 
Alexandria Troas remained as the re- 
presentative of the Roman partiality 
for the Troad. 

** Eski-Stamboul. 

s Gibbon, ch. xvii. He adds that, 
‘ though the undertaking w^ soon re- 
linquished^ the stately remains of un- 
hnished walls and towers attracted the 
notice of all who sailed through the 
Hellespont.’ 

® Its full name on coins of the An- 
tonines is, ‘ Col. Alexandria Augusta 
Troas.* 

7 Deferring the consideration of co/o- 


nixtl privileges to its proper place, in 
connection with Philippi (Acts xvi. 
12), we may state here the general 
notion of the Jms Itahcum. It was a 
privilege entirely relating to the land. 
The maxim of the Roman law was ; 
‘ Ager Ttalicus immums est: ager pro- 
vincialis vectigalis est.* * Italian land 
is free : provincial land is taxed.’ 
The Jus Italicum raised provincial 
land to the same state of immunity 
from taxation which belonged to lancl 
in Italy. But this privilege could only 
be enjoyed by those who were citizens. 
Therefore it woulfl have been an idle 
gift to any community not possessing 
the civitas ; and we never find it given 
except to a colonia. Conversely, how- 
ever, all colonies did not possess the Jus 
Italicum. Carthage was a colony for 
two centuries before it received it. 

• See Clarke’s Travels. 

® See Pococke’s Travels, 

The author of Eothen was much 
struck by the appearance of Samothrace 
seen aloft over Imbros, when he recol- 
lected how Jupiter is described in the 
Iliad as watching from thence the 
scene of action before Troy. * Now I 
knew,* he says, ‘that Homer had 
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object greater interest than the aqueduct and the walls. All 
further allusions to the topography of the place may be deferred till 
we describe the Apostle’s subsequent and repeated visits.' At 
present he is hastening towards Europe. Everything in this part 
of our narrative turns our eyes to the West, 

When St. Paul’s eyes were turned towards the West, he saw thit 
remarkable view of Samothrace over Imbros, which has just been 
mentioned. And what were the thoughts in his mind when he looked 
towards Europe across the ^gean ? Though ignorant of the precise 
nature of the supernatural intimations which had guided his rbcent 
journey, we are led irresistibly to«think that he associated his future 
work with the distant prospect of the Macedonian hills. We are 
reminded of another journey, when the Prophetic Spirit ^ave him 
partial revelations on his departure from Corinth, and on his way to 
Jerusalem. ^ After I have been there I must also see Rome® — I 
have no more place in these parts ® — I know not what shall befall 
me, save that the Holy G^host witnesseth that bonds and afflictions 
abide me.^ 

Such thoughts, it may be, had been in the Apostle’s mind at 
Troas, when the sun set beyond Atlios and Samothrace, ^ and the 
shadows fell on Ida and settled dark on Tenedos and the deep. 
With the view of the distant land of Macedonia imprinted on his 
memory, and the thought of Europe’s miserable Heathenism deep in 
his heart, he was prepared, like Peter at Joppa,® to receive the full 
meaning of the voice which spoke to him in a dream. In the visions 
of the night, a form appeared to come and stand by him ; ^ and he 
recognised in the supernatural visitant ‘ a man of Macedonia,’® who 


passed along here, — that this vision of 
Samothrace over- towering the nearer 
island was common to him and to me.* 
— P. 64. The same train of thought 
' may be extended to our present sub- 
ject, and we may find a sacred pleasure 
in looking at any view which has been 
common to St. Paul and to us. 

' Acta xvi. XX ; 2 Cor, ii. ; 2 Tim. iv. 

2 Acts xix. 21. 

® Rom. XV. 23, It will be remem- 
bered that the Epistle to the Romans 
was written just before this departure 
from Corinth. 

Acts XX. 22, 23. * 

* Athos and Samothrace are the 
highest points in this part of the 
Aigean. They are the conspicuous 
points from the summit of Ida, along 
with Imbros, which is nearer. (Wal- 
pole’s Memoirsy p. 122.) See the notes 
at the bemnning of the next chapter. 
‘ Mount Athos is plainly visible from 
the Asiatic coast at sunset, but not at 
other times. Its distance hence is 
about 80 miles. Reflecting the red 
rays of the sun, it appears from that 
coast like a huge mass of burnished 
gold. . . Mr. Turner being off the 
N.W. end of Mytilen (Lesbos) 22nd 


June, 1814, says, “ The evening being 
clear, we plainly saw the immense 
Mount Athos, which appeared in the 
form of an equilateral triangle.” * 
Sailing Directory ^ p. 150. In the same 
page a sketch is given of Mount Athos, 
N. by W. i W., 45 miles. Compare 
Mr. Bowen’s recent work, p. 26. ‘At 
sunset we were halfway between Te- 
nedos and the rugged Imbros. In 
the disc of the setting sun I distin- 
guished the pyramidal form of Mount 
Athos.’ 

^ See the remarks on St. Peter’s vi- 
sion, p. 77. See also p. 86, n. 2, and 
p. 163. ^ Acts xvi. 9. 

® St. Paul may have known, by his 
dress, or by his words, or by an im- 
mediate intuition, that he was ‘a man 
of Macedonia.’ Grotius suggests the 
notion of a representative or guardian 
angel of Macedonia, as the ‘prince of 
Persia,’ &c., in Dan. x. The words 
‘help us* imply that the man who 
appeared to St. Paul was a representa- 
tive of many. This is remarked 
by Baumgarten, whose observations 
on the significance of this vision are 
well worth considering. Aposielge»ch,y 
ii, p. 199, (Eng, Trans, ii. 110.) 
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came to plead the spiritual wants of his country. It was the voice 
of the sick inquiring for a physician, — of the ignorant seeking for 
wisdom, — ^the voice which ever since has been calling on the 
Church to extend the Gospel to Heathendom, — ‘Come over and 
help us.' 

6- Virgil has described an evening^ and a sunrise* on this coast, r 
before and after an eventful night. That night was indeed eventful 
in which St. Paul received his commission to proceed to Macedonia. 
The commission was promx)tly executed.^ The moming>star 
appeared over the cliffs of Ida. The sun rose and spread the day 
over the sea and the islands as far as Athos and Samothrace. The 
men of Troas awoke to their trade and their labour. Among those 
who were busy about the shipping in the harbour were the newly 
arrived Christian travellers, seeking fora j^assage to Europe. Paul, 
and Silas, and Timotlieus, — and that new companion, ‘ Luke the 
beloved Physician,' who, whether by pre-arrangement, or hy a 
providential meeting, or (it may be) even in consequence of the 
Apostle’s delicate health,"* liow joined the mission, of which he 
afterwards wrote the liistory. God x^rovided a ship for the mes- 
sengers He had chosen : and (to use the language of a more sacred 
poetry than that which has made these coasts illustrious)® ‘ Ho 
brought the wind out of His treasuries, and by His power He 
brought in the south wind,'^ and i^rospered the voyage of His 
servants. 



i j^n. II. 250. a ii. 801. 

8 Acts xvi. 10. 

4 We should iioiice here not only the 
change of person from the third to the 
firsts but the simultaneous transition 
(as it has been well expressed) from 
the historical to the autoptical style, 
as shown by the fuller enumeration of 
details. We shall return to this subject 
again, when w'e come to •the jwint 
where St. Luke parts from St. Paul 
at Philippi : meantime we may remark, 
that it is highly probable that they 
had already met and laboured together 
at Antioch. 

* We must remember the recent 
sickness in Galatia, p. 210. See below, 
p. 241, 


Tlie classical reader wdll remember 
that the throne of Neptune in Homer, 
whence he looks over Ida and the 
scene of the Trojan war, is on the peak 
of Samothrace (7/. xiii. 10-14), and 
his cave deep under the water be- 
tween Imbros and Tenedos (7/. xiii. 
.32-35). 

7 Ps. cxxxv. 7, Ixxviii. 26. For ar- 
guments to prove that the wind was 
literally a south wind in this case, see 
the beginning of the next chapter. 

8 From the British Museum. It 
may be observed that this coin illus- 
trates the mode of strengthening sails 
bv rope-bands, mentioned in Mr. 
Smith’s important work on the Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St. Pauly 1848, p. 163 
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CHAPTER IX. 

V<wage by Samothrace to NeapoUa.—^Philippi. — Constitution of a Colony. 

Lydia. — The Demoniac Slave. — Paul and Silas arrested. — The Prison and the 
Jailor. — The Magistrates. — Departure from Philippi. — St. Luke. — Macedonia 
described. — Its Condition as a Province. — The Via Egnatia. — St. Paul’s 

Journey through Amphipolis and Apollonia. — Thessaloniea The Synagogue. 

— Subjects of St. Paul’s Preaching. — Persecution, Tumult, and Flight.—The 
Jews at Beroea. — St. Paul again persecuted. — Proceeds to Athens. 

The weather itself was propitious to the voyage from Asia to Europe. 
It is evident that Paul and his companions sailed from Troas with 
a fair wind. On a later occasion we are told that five days were 
spent on the passage from Philippi to Troas. ^ On the present 
occasion the same voyage, in the ox^posite direction, was made in 
two. If we attend to 8t. Luke’s technical exx^ression,^ which li- 
terally means that they ‘ sailed before the wind,’ and take into 
account that the x>assage to the west, between Teiiedos and Lemnos, 
is attended with some risk,-^ we may infer that the wind blew from 
the southward. The southerly winds in this x^art of the Archipelago 
do not usually last long, but they often blow with considerable force. 
Sometimes they are sufficiently strong to counteract the current 
which sets to the southward from the movith of the Dardanelles. *’ 


' Compare Acts xvi. 11, 12 witlixx. 
6. Por the expression, * sailed from 
Philippi’ (xx. 0), and the relation of 
Philippi with its harbour, Neapolis, 
see below, p. 222, n. 1. 

® It occurs again in Acts xxi. 1, evi- 
dently in the same sense. 

® ‘ All ships should pass to the 
eastward of Tenedos. . . Shi])s that 

go to the westward ia calms ma^’' drift 
on the shoals of Lemnos, and the S. E. 
end of that island being very low is 
not seen above nine miles oif. ... It 
is also to be recollected, that very 
dangerous shoals extend from the N. 
W. and W. ends of Tenedos.’ — Purdy’s 
Sailing Directory, pp. 158, 189. Cap- 
tain Stewart says (p. 63) : ‘ To work 
up to the Dardanelles, I prefer going 
inside of Tenedos .... you can go by 
your lead, and, during light winds, 
you may anchor anywhere. If you go 
outside of Tenedos, and it falls calm, 
the current sets you towards the shoal 
off Lemnos.’ [The writer has heard 
this and what follows confirmed by 


those who have had practical experi- 
ence in the merchant service in the 
Levant.] 

^ The same inference may be drawn 
from the fact of their going to Samo- 
thrace at all. Had the wind blown 
from the northward or the eastward, 
they probably would not have done so. 
Had it blown from the westward, they 
could not have made tlte passage in 
two days, especially as the currents are 
contrary. This consistency in minute 
details should be carefully noticed, as 
tending to confirm the veracity of the 
narrative. 

* ‘,The current from the Dardanelles 
begins to run strongly to the south- 
ward at Tenedos, but there is no diffi- 
culty in turning over it with a breeze.’ 
— Purdy, p. 159. ‘ The current in the 

Archipelago sets almost continually to 
the southward, and is increased or re- 
tarded according to the winds. In 
lying at Tenedos, near the north of the 
Dardanelles, I have observed a strong 
south wind entirely stop it ; but it 
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» However this might be on the day when St. Paul p^ed o-^:^these 
waters, the vessel in which he sailed would soon, clearye h»f way 
through the strait between Tenedos and the main, past th^ .Darda- 
nelles, and near the eastern shore of Imbros. On rbundit:^ t^he 
northern end of this island, they would open Samothrace, which had 
hitherto appeared as a higher and more distant summit over the lower 
mountains of Imbros. ^ The distance between the two islands is 
about twelve miles. ^ Leaving Imbros, and bearing now a little to 
the west, and having the wind still (as our sailors say) two or three 
poin'ls abaft the beam, the helmsman steered for Samothrace ; and, 
under the shelter of its high short?, they anchored for the night.® 
Samothrace is the highest land in the north of the Archipelago, 
with the exception of Mount Athos.^ These two eminences have 
been in all ages the familiar landmarks of the Greek mariners of the 
^gean. Even from the neighbourhood of Troas, Mount Athos is 
seen towering over Lemnos, like Samothrace over Imbros.® And 
what Mount Athos is, in another se».se, to the superstitious 
Christian of the Levant,® Ihe peak of Samothrace was, in the 
days of Heathenism, to his Greek ancestors in the same seas. It 
was the ‘ Monte Santo, ’ on which the Greek mariner looked with 
awe, as he gazed *on it in the distant horizon, or came to anchor 
under the shelter of its coast. It was the sanctuary of an ancient 
superstition, which was widely spread over the neighbouring conti- 
nents, and the history of which was vainly investigated by Greek and 
Roman writers. If St. Paul had staid here even a few days, we 
might be justified in saying something of the ‘ Cabiri ; ’ but we 
have no reason to suppose that he even landed on the island. At 
present it possesses no good harbour, though many places of safe 
anchorage : ^ and if the wind was from the southward, there would 
be smooth water anywhere on the north shore. The island was, 
doubtless, better supplied with artificial advantages in an age not 
removed by many centuries from the flourishing period of that mer- 
cantile empire which the Phoenicians founded, and the Athenians 
inherited, in the .^gean Sea. The relations of Samothrace with the 


came strong to the southward the mo- 
ment the gale from that point ceased.’ 
— Captain Stewart, ib. p. 62. For the 
winds, see pp. 63 and 163. 

^ ‘The island Imbro is separated 
from Samothraki by a channel twelve 
miles in breadth. It is much longer 
and larger, but not so high, as that 
island.’ — Purdy, p. 152. 

* See the preceding note. 

^ Acts xvi. 11. 

* ‘Samothraki is the highest land 
in the Archipelago, except Gandia and 
Mount Athos.’ — Purdy, p. 162. 

® An evening view* has been quoted 
before (p. 217, n. 5). The following 
is a morning view. ‘ Nov. 26, 1828, 
8 A.M. •— Morning beautifully clear. 
Lemnos just opening. Mount Athos 
was at first taken for an island about 


five leagues distant, the outline and 
shades appearing so perfectly dist inct, 
though nearly fifty miles oiF. The 
base of it was covered with haze, as 
was the summit ^oon afterwards ; but 
toward sunset it became clear again. 
It is immensely high ; and, as there is 
no other mountain like it to the north- 
ward of Negropont, it is an excellent 
guide for this part of the coast.’ — Pur- 
dy, p. 150. 

® See the account of Mount Athos 
(Monte Santo) in Curzon’s Monasteries 
of the Levant^ Pt. iv., and the view, 
p. 327. In his sail from the Darda- 
nelles to the mountain, — the breeze, 
the shelter and smooth water on the 
shore of Lemnos, &c., — there are points 
of resemblance with St. Paul’s voyage. 

7 See Purdy, p. 152. 
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oppoaiie co^tfere close and frequent, when the merchants of Tyre 
had t|j^ at work in Mount Pangeeus,* and when A^thens 

diffused citizens as colonists or exiles on all the neighbouring 
shores.,* can those relations have been materially altered when 
both the Phoenician and Greek settlements on the sea were absorbed^ 

the wider and continental dominion of Rome. Ever since the 
day when Perseus fled to Samothrp.ce from the Roman conqueror,® 
frequent vessels had been passing and repassing between the island 
and the coasts of Macedonia and Thrace. 

The Macedonian harbour at which St. Paul landed was Neapolis. 
Its direction from Samothrace is a* little to the north of west. But 
a southerly breeze would still be a fair wind, though they could not 
literally ‘run before it.^ A run of seven or eight hours, notwith- 
standing the easterly current,^ would bring the vessel under the lee 
of the island of Thasos, and 'within a few miles of the coast of 
Macedonia. The shore of the mainland in this part is low, but 
mountains rise to a considerable height, behind.^ To the westward 
of the channel which separates it from Thasos, the coast recedes and 
forms a bay, within which, on a promontory with a port on each 
side,® the ancient Neapolis was situated. 

Some difference of opinion has existed concerning the true position 
of this harbour : ^ but the traces of paved military roads approaching 
the promontory we have described, in two directions corresponding 
with those indicated in the ancient Itineraries ; the Latin inscriptions 
which have been found on the spot ; the remains of a great aqueduct 
on two tiers of Roman arches, and of cisterns like those at Baiae near 
the other Neapolis on the Campanian shore, seem to leave little 
doubt that the small Turkish village of Cavallo is the Naples of 
Macedonia, the ‘ Neapolis ’ at which St. Paul landed, and the sea- 
port of Philippi, — the ‘ first city ’ ® which the traveller reached on 
entering this ‘part of Macedonia,’ and a city of no little importance 
as a Roman military ‘colony,’'’ 

A ridge of elevated land, which connects the range of Pangceus 
with the higher mountains in the interior of Thrace, is crossed be- 
tween Neapolis and Philippi. The whole distance is about ten 


^ Herod, vii. 112. Thasos 'was the 
head-quarters of the Phoenician mining 
operations in this part of the Mge&n, 
Herodotus visited the island, and was 
much struck with the traces of tlieir 
work. ^vi. 47.) 

* It 18 hardly necessary to refer to 
the formation of the commercial empire 
of Athens before the Peloponnesian 
war, to the mines of Scapte Hyle, and 
the exile of Thucydides. See Grote^s 
Greece, ch. xxvi. xlvii. Ac. 

® Liv. xlv. 6. 

^ * Inside of Thasso, and past Samo- 
thraki, the current sets to the eastward,* 
— Purdy, p. 62, ‘ The current at times 

turns W Monte Santo (Athos), from 
the S, W., strong toward the eastward, 
by Thasflo.*-.P. 152. 


^ See Purdy, p. 162, and the accu- 
rate delineation of the coast in the 
Admiralty charts. 

^ Clarke’s Travels, chap. xii. and xiii. 
An important paper on Neapolis and 
Philippi has been written (after a recent 
visit to these places) by Prof. Hackett, 
in the Bib. Sacra for Oct. 1860. 

7 Cousin^ry, in his Voyage dans la 
Macedoine, identifies Neapolis with 
Eski-Cavallo, a harbour more to the 
west ; but his arguments are quite in- 
coBclusive. Colonel Leake, whose opi- 
nion is of great weight, though he did 
not personally visit Philippi and Nea- 
poUs, agrees with Dr. Clarke. 

8 Acts xvi. 12. 

8 For the meaning of these terms 
see p. 228, &c. 
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miles.' The ascent of the ridge is begun immediately from the 
town, through a defile fomied by some precipices almost close upon 
the sea. When the higher ground is attained, an extensive and 
magnificent sea- view is opened towards the south. Samothrace is 
seen to the east ; Thasos to the south-east ; and, more distant and 
Varther to the right, the towering summit of Athos.^ When the ^ 
descent on the opposite side begins and the sea is lost to view, another 
prospect succeeds, less extensive, but not less worthy of our notice. 
We look down on a plain, which is level as an inland sea, and which, 
if tlie eye could range over its remoter spaces, would be seen wind- 
ing far within its mountain-enclosure, to the west and the north.® 
Its appearance is either exuberantly green, — for its fertility has been 
always famous, — or cold and dreary, — for the streams which water 
it are often dilfused into marshes, — according to the season when 
we visit this corner of Macedonia ; whether it be when the snows 
are white and chill on the summits of the Thracian Hasmus,^ or 
when the roses, of which Theo^jhi-astus and Pliny speak, are dis- 
playing their bloom on the warmer slopes of the Pangman hills. ^ 

This plain, between Hmmus and Pangieus, is the plain of Pliilippi, 
where the last battle was lost by the republicans of Rome. The 
whole region around is eloquent of the history of this battle. 
Among the mountains on the right was the difficult path by which 
the republican army penetrated into Macedonia ; on some part of 
the very ridge on which we stand w^ere the camxjs of Brutus and 
Cassius the stream before us is the river which x>a8sed in front of 
them;'^ below us, ‘upon the left hand of the even field, is the 


^ Hence it was nnneccvssary for 
Meyer to deride Olsliausen’s remark, 
that Philippi was the ^Jirst city ' in 
Macedonia visited by the Apostle, be- 
cause N'eapolis was its harbour. Ols- 
hausen was quite right. The distance 
of Neapolis from Philippi is only twice 
as great as that from the Pirajus to 
Athens, not mnch greater than that 
from Cenchrea) to Corintn, and less than 
that from Seleucia to Antioch, or from 
Ostia to Rome. 

We may Quote here two passages 
from Dr. Clarke, one describing this 
approach to Neapolis from the neigh- 
bourhood, the other his departure iu 
the direction of Constantinople. ‘ As- 
cending the mountainous boundary of 
the plain on its north-eastern side by 
a broad ancient pav.ed way, we had 
not daylight enough to enjoy the fine 
prospect of the sea and the town of 
Cavallo upon a promontory. At some 
distance lies the isle of Thasos, now 
called Tasso. Ilf was indistinctly dis- 
cerned by us ; but every other object, 
excepting the town, began to disappear 
as we d^cended towards Cavallo.' — 
Chap, xii, ‘ Upon miittin^he town, we 
ascended a part of Mount rangseus by a 


paved road, and had a fine view of the 
bay of Neapolis. The top of the hill, 
towards the left, was covered with 
ruined walls, and with the ancient 
aqueduct, which here crosses the road. 
From hence we descended by a paved 
road as before . . . the isle’ of Thasos 
being in view towards the S. E. Look- 
ing to the E., we saw the high top of 
Samothrace, which makes such a con- 
spicuous figure from the plains of Troy. 
To the S., towering above a region of 
clouds, appeared the loftier summit of 
Mount Athos.’ — Chap. xiii. 

^ See the very full descriptions of 
the plain of Serres, in the various parts 
of its extension, given by Leake and 
Cousinery. 

** Lucan’s view is very winterly. 
Phars. i. 680. 

* The ‘ Rosa centifolia,' which the 
latter mentions as cultivated in Cam- 
pania and in Greece, near Philippi. 

® The republicans were so placed as 
to be ill communication with the sea. 
The triremes were at Neapolis. 

7 The Gangas or Gangites. Leake, 
p. 217. 

® Julius Catsar, act v. sc. i. The 
topography of Shakspere is perfectly 
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marsh ^•by which Antony crossed as he approached his antagonist ; 
directly opposite is the hill of Philippi, where Cassius died ; behind 
us is the narrow strait of the sea, across which Brutus sent his body 
to the island of Thasos, lest the army should be disheartened before 
the final struggle.^ The city of Philippi was itself a monument of 
the termination of that struggle. It had been founded by the father 
of Alexander, in a place called, fyom. its numerous streams, ‘ The 
Place of Fountains, Ho commemorate the addition of anew province 
to his kingdom, and to protect the frontier against the Thracian 
mountaineers. For similar reasons the city of Philip was gifted by 
Augustus with the privileges of a colonia. It thus became at once 
a border-garrison of the province of Macedonia, and a perpetual 
memorial of his victory over Brutus.® And now a Jewish Apostle 
came to the same place, to win a greater victory than that of Philix:)pi, 
and to found a more durable emx)ire than that of Augustus. It is a 
fact of deep significance, that the ‘first city’ at which St. Paul 
arrived,^ on his entrance into Europe, should be that ‘ colony,’ 
which was more fit than any other in the emi)ire to be considered 
the representative of Imperial Borne. 

The characteristic of a coloida was, that it was a miniature resem- 
blance of Rome. Philippi is not the first city of this kind to which 
we have traced the footsteps of St. Paul ; Antioch in Pisidia (p. 185), 
and Alexandria Troas (p. 215), both possessed the same character : 
but this is the first j^lace where Scripture calls our attention to the 
distinction; and the events which ‘befeil the Ai>ostle at Philii^pi 
were directly connected with the jirivileges of the j^lace as a Roman 
colony, and with his own privileges as a Roman citizen. It will be 
convenient to consider these two subjects together. A glance at 
some of the difi’erences which subsisted among individuals and com- 
munities in the provincial system will enable us to see very clearly 
the position of the citheii and of the colou ij. 

We have had occasion (Chap. I. p. 19) to sx^eak of the combination 
of actual provinces and nominally independent states through which 
the power of the Roman Emx^eror was variously diffused ; and again 
(Chax). V. p. 115), we have described the division of the x^rovinces by 
Augustus into those of the Senate, and those of the Emperor. De- 
scending now to examine the component x^^^pi^ila-tion of any one 
province, and to inquire into the political condition of individuals 
and communities,^ we find here again a coinx^licated system of rules 


accurate. In this passage Octavius 
and Antony are looking at the liehl 
from the opposite side. 

^ The battle took place in autumn, 
when the plain would probably be in- 
undated. 

® Plutarch’s Life of Brutus. 

3 The full and proper Koman name 
was Colonia Augusta Julia Philippen- 
sis. See the coin engraved at the end 
of Chap. ixvi. Cousin^ry (ch. x.) 
enters^ fully into the present condition 
of Philippi, and gives coins and in- 


scriptions. 

^ We regard the phrase in Acts xvi, 
12 as meaning the first city in its 
geographical relation tp St. Paul’s jour- 
ney ; not the first politically Q chief 
city,’ Aitth, Vers.), either of Mace- 
donia or a part of it. The chief city of 
the province was Thessalonica ; and, 
even if we suppose the subdivisions of 
Macedonia Prima, Secunda, &c., to have 
subsisted at this time, the chief city of 
Macedonia Prima was not Philippi, but 
Amphipolis. ' 
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and exceptions. As regards individuals, the broad distint^tion we 
must notice is that between those who were citizens and those who 
were not citizens. When the Greeks spoke of the inhabitants of 
the world, they divided them into ‘Greeks’ and ‘ Barbarians,’ ‘ 
•c’ccording as the language in which poets and philosophers had 
written was native to them or foreign. Among the Homans the 
phrase was different. The classes, into which they divided mankind 
consisted of those who were politically ‘Homans,’^ and those who 
had po link (except that of subjection) with the city of Rome. The 
technical words were Gives and J^cregrini , — ‘ citizens ’ and ‘ stran- 
gers. ’ The inhabitants of Italy were ‘ citizens ; ’ the inhabitants of 
all other parts of the Empire (until Caracalla extended to the pro- 
vinces® the same privileges which Julias Caesar had granted to the 
peninsula^) were naturally and essentially ‘ strangers.^ Italy was the 
Holy Land of the kingdom of this world. We may carry the parallel 
further in order to illustrate the difference which existed among the 
citizens themselves. Those true-born Italians, who were diffused in 
vast numbers through the provinces, might be called Citizens of the 
Dispersion ; while those strangers who, at various times, and for 
various reasons, had received the gift of citizenship, were in the 
condition of political Proselytes. Such were Paul and Silas,® in 
their relation to the empire, among their fellow-Romans in the colony 
of Pliilippi. Both these classes of citizens, however, were in full 
possession of the same privileges ; the most important of which were 
exemption from scourging, and freedom from arrest, excei)t in ex- 
treme cases j and in all cases the riglit of ajipeal from the magistrate 
to the Emperor.® 

The remarks which have been made concerning individuals may be 
extended, in some degree, to communities in the provinces. The City 
of Rome might be transplanted, as it were, into various parts of the 
empire, and reproduced as a cohnda; or an alien city might bo 
adopted, under the title of a municipium,’^ into a close political com- 


^ Thus St. Paul, in writing his Greek 
epistles, uses this distinction. Rom. 
i. 14 ; Col, hi. 11. Hence also Acts 
xxviii. 2, 4 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 11. 

2 The word ^ Roman * is always used 
politically in the New Testament, J olin 
xi. 48; Acts xvi. xxii. xxiii. xxviii. 

® See Milman’s Gibbon, i. p. 281 
and the note. 

* By the Julia Lex de Civitate (b.c. 
, supplemented by other laws. 

We can hardly help inferrim?, from 
the narrative of what happened at 
Philippi, that Silas was a. Ionian citi- 
zen as well as St. Paul. As to the 
mode in which he obtained the citizen- 
ship, we are more ignorant than in the 
case of St. Paul himself, whose father 
was a citizen (Acts xxii. 28). All that 
we are able to say on this subject has 
been given before, pp. 38-40. 

® Two of these privileges will come 


more particularly before us, when we 
reach the narrative of St. Paul’s arrest 
at Jerusalem. It appears that Paul 
and Silas were treated with a cruelty 
which was only justifiable in the case 
of a slave, and was not usually allowed 
in the case of axy freeman. It would 
seem, that an accused citizen could 
only be imprisoned before trial for a 
very heinous offence, or when evidently 
guilty. Bail was generally allowed, 
or retention in a magistrate’s house was 
held sufficient. 

^ The privilege of a colonia was 
transplanted citizenship, that of a 
municipium was engrafted citizenship. 
We have nothing to do, however, with 
municipia in the history of St. Paul. 
We are more concerned with liherce 
civitates, ai;d we shall presently come 
to one of them in the case of Thessalo- 
nica. ' 
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munijjn with Rome. Leaving out of view all cities of the latter kind 
(and indeed they were limited entirely to the western provinces), we 
will confine ourselves to what was called a colonia. A Roman colony 
was very different from anything which we usually intend by the 
term. It was no mere mercantile factory, such as those which Jhe 
Phoenicians established in Spain, ’ or 011 those very shores of Mace- 
donia with which we are now engaged or such as modem nations 
have founded in the Hudson’s Bay territory or on the coast of India. 
Still less was it like those incoherent aggregates of human beings^ 
which we have thrown, without care or system, on distant islan^'ds and 
continents. It did not even go fbrth, as a young Greek republic left 
its parent state, carrying with it, indeed, the respect of a daughter 
for a mother, but entering upon a new and indejoendent existence. 
The Roman ^colonies were primarily intended as military safeguards 
of the frontiers, and as checks upon insurgent provincials. Like 
the military roads, they were part of the great system of fortification 
by which the Empire was made safe. They served also as convenient 
possessions for rewarding veterans wlio had served in the wars, and 
for establishing freedmen and other Italians whom it was desirable 
to remove to a distance. The colonists went out with all the pride 
of Roman citizens, to represent and reproduce the City in the midst 
of an alien population. They proceeded to .their destination like 
an army with its standards;^ and the limits of the new city were 
marked out by the plough. Their names were still enrolled in one 
of the Roman tribes. Every traveller who passed through a colonia 
saw there the insignia of Rome. He heard the Latin language, and 
was amenable, in the strictest sense, to the Roman law. The coinage 
of the city, even if it were in a Greek province, had Latin inscrip- 
tions. Cyprian tells us that in his own episcopal city, which once 
had been Rome’s greatest enemy, the Laws of the XII. Tables were 
inscribed on brazen tablets in the market-place.^ Though the colo- 
nists, in addition to the poll-tax, which they x>aid as citizens, were 
compelled to pay a ground- tax (for the land on which their city stood 
was provincial land, and therefore tributary, unless it were assimi- 
lated to Italy by a special exemption) ; ® yet they were entirely free 
from any intrusion by the governor of the province. Their affairs 
were re^ilated by their own magistrates. These officers were named 
Duumviri ; and they took a pride in calling themselves by the Roman 
title of Praetors ('Trpan/ytM).^ The primary settlers in the colony 
were, as we have*seen, real Italians ; but a state of things seems to 
have taken place, in many instances, very similar to what happened 


^ Especially in the mountains on the 
coast between Cartagena and Almeria. 

* See above, p. 221 , n. 1 . 

® See the standards on one of the 
coins of Antioch in Pisidia, p. 159 
The wolf, with Romulus and Remus, 
which will be observed on the other 
coin, was common on colonial moneys. 
Philij^pi was in the strictest sense a 
military colony, formed by the estab- 
lishment of a cohort pratorm emerita. 


^ This has been noticed before, p. 
136. As a contrast with the coins of 
Philippi we may mention those of 
Thessalohica. 

^ Ue Grat. iJei^ 10. 

® Philippi had the Jttt /te/tcti»n,like 
Alexandria Troas. This is explained 
above, p. 216. 

All Instance of this is mentioned 
by Cicero in the case of Capua. See 
flor. Sat. I. vi. 
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in the early history of Rome itself. A number of the natiye pro- 
vincials grew up in the same city with the governing body; and 
thus two (or sometimes three) co-ordinate communities were formed, 
which ultimately coalesced into one, like the Patricians and Ple- 
beians. Instances of this state of things might be given from 
Corinth and Carthage, and from the colonies of Spain and Gaul; 
and we have no reason to suppose that Philippi was different from 
the rest. 

Whatever the relative proportion of Greeks and Romans at Phi- 
lippi may have been, the number of Jews was small. This is 
sufficiently accoxinted for, when we remember that it was a military, 
and not a mercantile, city. There was no synagogue in Philippi, 
but only one of those buildings called Prosenchce, which were dis- 
tinguished from the regular places of Jewish worship by being of a 
more slight and temporary structure, and frecpiently open to the 
sky.^ For the sake of greater quietness, and freedom from inter- 
ruption, this place of prayer was ‘ outside^ the gate ; ’ and, in conse- 
quence of the ablutions'^ which were connected witli the worship, it 
was ‘by the river side,’ on the bank of the Gaggitas,^ the fountains 


1 Extracts to this effect mi-ht be 
quoted from Epiphanius. A Proseucha 
may be considered as a place of prayer, 
as opposed to a synagogue, or a hon&e 
o f prayer. It appears, however, that 
the words were more or less conver- 
tible, and some consider them near- 
ly equivalent. Josephus (TAfe, § 51) 
describes a Proseucha as ‘a large 
building, capable of h(»lding a con- 
siderabie crowd : ’ and Philo mentions, 
under the same denomination, build- 
ings at Alexandria, which were so 
strong that it was difficult to destroy 
them. Probably, it was the usual 
name of the meeting-place of Jewish 
congregations in Greek cities. 

Other passages in ancient writers, 
which bear upon the subject, are 
alluded to in the following extract 
from Biscoe ; ‘ The sea-shore was es- 
teemed by the Jews a place most pure, 
and therefore proper to offer up their 
prayers and thanksgiving to Almighty 
God. Philo tells us that the Jews of 
Alexandria, when Flaccus the governor 
of Egypt, who had been their great 
enemy, was arrested by order of the 
Emperor Caius, not being able to as- 
semble at their synagogues, which had 
been taken from them, crowded out at 
the gates of the city early in the- 
mommg, went to the neighbouring 
shores, and standing in a most pure 
place with one accord lifted up their 
voices in praising God. Tertullian 
says, that the Jews in hi^ time, when 
they kept their great fast, left 4h^ir 


sjmagogucs, and on every shore sent 
forth their prayers to heaven ; and in 
another place, among the ceremonies 
used by the Jews, mentions orattonee 
littorales, the prayers they made upon 
the shores. And long before Tertul- 
lian’s time there was a decree made 
at Halicarnassus in favour of the Jews, 
which, among other privileges, allows 
them to say their prayers near the 
shore, according to the custom of their 
country. (Joseph, Ant, xiv. 10, 23.) 
It is hence abundantly evident, that it 
was common with tlie Jews to choose 
the shore as a place higlily fitting to 
offer up their prayers.’ — P. 251. He 
adds that the words in Acts xvi. 13 
‘ may signify nothing more than that 
the Jews of Philippi were wont to go 
and offer up their prayers at a certain 
place by the river side, as other Jews 
who lived near the sea were accus- 
tomed to do upon the sea-shore.’ See 
Acts xxi, 6. 

2 See the passage adduced by Biscoe 
from Josephus. 

3 Man^*^ eminent German commen- 
tators make a mistake here in saying 
that the river was the Strymon. The 
nearest point on the Strymon was 
many miles distant. This mistake is 
the more marked whep we find that 
‘out of the gate’ and not ‘but of the 
city* is probably, the right reaffing. 
No one would describe the Str^on as 
a streanv^outside the gate of Ridlippi. 
We may add, that the ihention of the 
^ate is an instance* of St. Luke’s autop- 
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of whicji gave the name to the city before the time of Philip of 
Macedon,‘ and which, in the great battle of the Romans, had been 
polluted by the footsteps and blood of the contending armies. 

The congregation, which met here for worship on the Sabbath, 
consisted chiefly, if not entirely, of a few women ; and these were 
not all of Jewish birth, and not all residents at Philippi. Lydi^, 
who is mentioned by name, was a proselyte ; ® and Thyatira, her 
native place, was a city of the province of Asia.^ The business 
which brought her to Philippi was connected with the dyeing trade, 
which had flourished from a very early period, as we learn ^roin 
Horner,^ in the neighbourhood t>f Thyatira, and is permanently 
commemorated in inscriptions which relate to the ‘ guild of dyers ^ 
in that city, and incidentally give a singular confirmation of the 
veracity of St* Luke in his casual allusions.® 

In this unpretending place, and to this congregation of pious 
women, the Gospel was first preached by an Apostle within the 
limits of Europe. St. JPaul and his companions seem to have 
arrived in the early part of the weeh ; for ^ some days ’ elapsed 
before Hhe Sabbath.’ On that day the strangers went and joined 
the little company of worshippers at their prayer by the river side. 
Assuming at once the attitude of teachers, they ‘ sat down,’ and 
spoke to the women who were assembled together. The Lord, who 
had summoned His servants from Troas to preach the Gospel in 
Macedonia,^ now vouchsafed to them the signs of His presence, by 
giving Divine energy to the words which they spoke in His name. 
Lydia ‘was one of the listeners,’^® and the Lord ‘opened her heart, 
that she took heed to the things that were si^oken of Paul.’^^ 
Lydia, being convinced that Jesus was the Messiah, and having 


tical style in this part of the narrative. 
It is possible that the Jews worshipped 
outside the gate at Philippi, because 
the people would not allow them to 
worship within. Compare what J uvenal 
says of the Jews by the fountain out- 
side the Porta Capena at Rome (hi. 11). 

^ Crenides was the ancient name. 

2 Acta xvi. 18. 

® Acts xvi. 14. 

^ See Rev. i. 11. 

* II. iv. 141. ^ 

® We may observe that the commu- 
nication at this period between Thya- 
tira and Philippi was very easy, 
either directly from the harbour of 
Pergamus, or by the road mentioned 
in the last chapter, which led through 
AdrM^tium,to Troas. 

^ IfPllast this is the first historica 
account of the preaching of an Apostle 
in Europe.' The traditions concenung 
St. Pete rest on no real proof. We 
do not hfete inquire into the knowledge 
of Ch^iianity which jnay havp spread, 
even to through those wno re*- 

tumuli .firbin Pentecost (.Acts iL), ore 


those who were dis}>ersed in Stephen’s 
persecution (Acts viii.), or other tra- 
vellers from Syria to the West. 

® Acts xvi. 13. Compare Acts xiii. 
14, and Luke iv. 20. 

Acts xvi. 10. 

The verb is in the imperfect. Acts 
xvi. 14. Prom the words used here 
we infer that Lydia was listening to 
conversation rather than preaching. 
The whole narrative gives us the im- 
pression of the utmost modesty and 
simplicity in Lydia’s character. 

Another point should be noticed, 
which exemplifies St, Luke’s abnega- 
tion of self, and harmonises with the 
rest of the Acts *, viz. that, after say- 
ing ‘ we spake ’ (ver. 18), he sinks his 
own person, and says that Lydia took 
heed *to '^hat was spoken by Paul 
(yer. 14). Paul was the chief speaker. 
The phrase and the inference are the 
same at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 
45), when Barnabas was with St. Paul. 
See p. 148, n. 8. 

U ver. 14. 
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made a profession of her faith, was forthwith baptized. The place 
of her baptism was doubtless the stream which flowed by the pro- 
sen-cha. The waters of Europe were ‘ sanctified to the mystical 
washing away of sin.’ With the baptism of Lydia that of her 
‘ household ’ was associated. Whether we are to understand by 
this term her children, her slaves, or the work-people engaged in 
the manual employment connected with her trade, or all these col- 
lectively, cannot easily be decided. ' But we may observe that it 
is the first passage in the life of St. Paul where we have an example 
of that family religion to which he often alludes in his Epistles. 
The ‘ connections of Chloe,’*^ the ‘household of Stephanas,’^ the 
‘ Church in the house ’ of Aquila and Pidscilla,^ are parallel cases, 
to which we shall come in the course of the narrative. It may 
also be rightly added, that we have here the first example of that 
Christian hospitality which was so emphatically enjoined,^ and so 
lovingly practised, in the Apostolic Church. The frequent mention 
of the ‘hosts ’ who gave shelter to the Apostles, reminds us that 
they led a life of hardship and poverty, and were the followers of * 
Him ‘ for whom there was no room in the inn.’ The Lord had said 
to His Ajjostles, that, when they entered into a city, they were to 
seek out ‘those who were worthy,’ and with them to abide. The 
search at Philippi was not difficult. Lydia voluntarily presented 
herself to her spiritual benefactors, and said to them, earnestly and 
humbly,’ that, ‘ since they had regarded her as a believer on the 
Lord,’ her house should be their home. She admitted of no re- 
fusal to her request, and ‘ their peace was on that house.’ ® 

Thus the Gospel had obtained a home in Europe. It is true that 
the family with whom the Apostles lodged was Asiatic rather than 
European ; and the direct influence of Lydia may be supposed to 
have contributed more to the establishment of the church of 
Thyatira, addressed by St. John,*'’ than to that of Philippi, which 
received the letter of St. Paul. But still the doctrine and practice 
of Christianity were established in Europe ; and nothing could be 
more calm and tranquil than its first beginnings on the shore of 
that continent, which it has long overspread. The scenes by the 
river-side, and in the house of Lydia, are beautiful prophecies of 
the holy influence which women, elevated by Christianity to their 
tru® position, and enabled by Divine grace to wear ‘ the ornament 


* Mej’^er thinks they were female 
assistants in the business connected 
with her trade. It is well known that 
this is one of the passages often ad- 
duced in the controversy concerning 
infant baptism. We need not urge 
this view of it : for the belief that infant 
baptism is ‘most agreeable with* the 
institution of Christ’ (Art. xxvii.> 
dpes^^oot rest on this text. 

* 1 Cor. i. 11. 

• 3 1 Cor. i. 16, xvi. 16. 

^ Rom. xvi. 6. Compare Phil^. 2. 

3 Heb. xiii. 2. 1 Tim. v. 10, djb. 

« Rom. xvi. 23, &c. 


7 See above, p. 227, n. 10. 

8 Matt. X. 13. 8 Rev. ii. 

Observe the frequent mention of 
women in the salutations in St. Paul’s 
epistles, and more particularly in that 
to the PhiUppians. Rilliet, in his Com- 
mentary, makes a just remark on the 
peculiar importance of female agency 
in the then state of society ^ L’organ- 
isation de la socidtd civile faisait des 
femmes un interm^diaire n^cessaire 
pour que la pr^ication de I’^vaiigile 
parvlnt jusqu’aux personnes de leur 
«exe.’ ^ee Quarterly Meview, for Oqt. 
1860. 
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of a m«ek apd quiet spirit/ have now for centuries exerted over 
domestic happiness and the growth of piety and peace. If we wish 
to see this in a forcible light, we may contrast the picture which is 
drawn for us by St. Luke, with another representation of women in 
the same neighbourhood given by the Heathen poets, who tell us 
of the frantic excitement of the Edonian matrons, wandering, 
under the name of religion, with tohevelled hair and violent cries, 
on the banks of the Strymon.^ 

Thus far all was peaceful and hopeful in the work of preaching 
the Gospel to Macedonia : the congregation met in the hou^e or 
by the river-side ; souls were dbnverted and instructed ; and a 
Church, consisting both of men and women, was gradually built 
up. This continued for ‘many days. ^ It was difficult to foresee 
the storm which was to overcast so fair a prospect. A bitter per- 
secution, however, was unexpectedly provoked : and the Apostles 
were brought into collision with heathen superstition in one of its 
worst forms, and with th« rough violence of the colonial authori- 
ties. As if to show that the work of Divine grace is advanced by 
difficulties and discouragements, rather than by ease and pros- 
perity, the Apostles, who had been supematurally summoned to a 
new field of labour, and who were patiently cultivating it with 
good success, were suddenly called away from it, silenced, and im- 
prisoned. 

In tracing the life of St. Paul we have not as yet seen Cliristianity 
directly brought into conflict with Heathenism. The sorcerer who 
had obtained influence over Sergius Paulus in Cyprus was a Jew, 
like the Apostle himself.^ The first impulse of the idolaters of 
Lystra was to worship Paul and Barnabas ; and it was only after 
the Jews had perverted their minds, that they began to persecute 
them."* But as we travel farther from the East, and especially 
through countries where the Israelites were thinly scattered, we 
must expect to find Pagan creeds in immediate antagonism with 
the Gospel ; and not merely Pagan creeds, but the evil pf)wers 
themselves which give Paganism its sui>remacy over the minds of 
men. The questions which relate to evil spirits, false divinities, 
and demoniacal possession, are far too difficult and extensive to be 
entered on here.^ We are content to express our belief, that in the 
demoniacs of the New Testament allusion is really made to personal 
spirits who exercised power for evil j^urposes on the human will. 


* Hor. Od, II. vii. 27, &c. 

. 2 This is almost necessarily implied 
in * the brethren ’ (ver. 40) whom Paul 
and Silas visited and exhorted in the 
house of Lydia, after their release from 
prison. 

3 <^Pa V. p. 119. 

Chap. VI. pp. 162, “&c. 

The arguments on the two suies 
or this question — one party contending 
that the demoniacs of Scripture were 
nien affficted with insanity, melancholy, 
opilepsy, and that the language 
P®od of them is merely an accommo- 


dation to popular belief ; the other 
that these unhappy sufferers were 
really possessed by evil spirits — may 
be seen in a series "of pamphlets (partly 
anonymous) published in London in 
1737 and 1738. For a candid state- 
ment of b5th views, see the article on 
* Demoniacs ’ in Dr. KittO’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical Literature, Compare 
that bn the word ‘Besessene,* in 
Winer’s Real- Worierbuch ; and, above 
all, Dean Trench’s profound remarks 
in his work on the Miracles, pp. 160. 
&c. 
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The imregenerate world is represented to us in Scripture as a wealni of 
darkness, in which the invisible agents of wickedness are permitted 
to hold sway under conditions and limitations which we are not able 
to define. The degrees and modes in which their presence is made 
'^^isibly apparent may vary widely in difierent countries and in dif- 
ferent ages. * In the time of Jesus Christ and His Apostles, we 
are justified in saying that their , workings in one particular mode 
were made peculiarly manifest.'^ As it was in the life of our Great 
Master, so it was in that of His immediate followers. The daemons 
recognised Jesus ‘ the Holy One of God ; ’ and they recognised 
His Apostles as the ‘bondsmen oi the Most High God, who preach 
the way of salvation.’ Jesus ‘cast out daemons ; ’ and, by virtue 
of the power which He gave, the Apostles were able to do in His 
name what he did in His own. 

If in any region of Heathendom the evil spirits had pre-eminent 
sway, it was in the mythological system of Greece, which, with all 
its beautiful imagery and ajl its ministmtions to poetry and art, 
left man powerless against his passions, and only amused him 
while it helped him to be unholy. In the lively imagination of the 
Greeks, the whole visible and invisible world was peopled with 
spiritual powers or dcemoiis. The same terms were often used on 
this subject by Pagans and by Christians. But in the language 
of the Pagan the dmmon might be either a beneficent or a malig- 
nant power ; in the language of the Christian it always denoted 
what was evil.^ When the Athenians said ‘* that St. Paul was 
introducing ‘ new daemons ’ among them, they did not necessarily 
mean that he was in league with evil spirits ; but when St. Paul 
told the Corinthians ^ that though ‘ idols ’ in themselves were no- 
thing, yet the sacrifices oftered to them were, in reality, oftered to 
‘ daemons, ’ he spoke of those false divinities which were the enemies 
of the True.® 

Again, the language concerning physical changes, especially in 
the human frame, is very similar in the sacred and profane writers. 


^ For some suggestions as to the 
probable reasons why demoniacal pos- 
session is seldom witnessed now, see 
Trench, p. 162. 

2 Trench says, that ‘ if there was 
anything that marked the period of the 
Lord’s coming in the flesh, and that 
immediately succeeding, it was the 
wreck and confusion of men’s spiritual 
life .... the sense of utter dis- 
harmony The whole period 

was the hour and power of darkness; 
of a darkness which then, immediately 
be.'ore the dawn of a new dky, was the 
thickest. It was exactly the crisis for 
such soul-maladies as these, in which 
the spiritual and bodily should be thus 
strangely interlinked; and it is nothing 
wonderful that they should have 
abounded at that time.’ — P. 162. Ne- 
ander and Trench, however, both refer 


to modern missionary accounts of some- 
thing like the same possession among 
heathen nations, and of their cessation 
on conversion to Christianity. 

^ I'his is expressly stated by Origen 
and Augustine and we find the same 
view in Josephus. 

^ Acts xvii. 18. 

^ 1 Cor. X. 20. 

^ It is very important to distinguish 
the word AtajSoAos (‘ Devil which is 
only used in the singular, from SaifjLwv 
or haifjioviov (‘ daemon ’), which may be 
singular or plural. The former word is 
used, for instance, in Matt. xxv. 41 ; 
John viii. 44; Acts xiii. 10 ; 1 Pet. v. 
8, &c. ; the latter in John vii. 20; 
Luke x. 17 ; 1 Tim. iv. 1 ; Rev. ix. 20; 
also James hi. 15. For further re- 
marks on this subject see below on 
Acts xvU. 18. 
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Some^j^es it contents itself with stating irtetely the facts and 
symptoms of disease ; sometimes it refers the facts and symptoms 
to invisible personal agency.’ One class of i>henomena, affecting 
the mind as well as the body, was more particularly referred to 
preternatural agency. These were the prophetic conditions of 
mind, showing themselves in stated oracles or in more irregular 
manifestations, and accompanied with convulsions and violent ex- 
citement, which are described or alluded to by almost all Heathen 
authors. Here again we are brought to a subject which is sur- 
rounded with difficulties. How far, in such cases, imi^ostiu'e was* 
combined with real possession^ how we may disentangle the one 
from the other ; how far the suj)reme will of God made use of 
these prophetic powers and overruled them to good ends ; such 
questions inevitably suggest themselves, but we are not concerned 
to answer them here. It is enough to say that we see no reason to 
blame the opinion of those writers, avIio believe that a wicked 
spiritual ageticy was res^ly exerted in the prophetic sanctuaries and 
prophetic personages of the Heathen w oiid. The Heathens them- 
selves attributed these phenomena to the agency of Apollo,*^ the 
deity of Pythonic spirits ; and such jklienomena were of very fre- 
quent occurrence, and displayed themselves under many varieties 
of place and circumstance. Sometimes those who were possessed 
were of the highest condition ; sometimes they went about the 
streets like insane impostors of the lowest rank. It was usual for 
the prophetic spirit to make itself known by an internal muttering 
or ventriloquism.^ We read of i^crsons in this miserable condition 
used by others for the i>urpose of*gain. Frequently they were 
slaves ; and there were cases of joint proprietorship in these un- 
happy ministers of public sui>erstition. 

In the case before us it was a ‘ female slave who was possessed 
with ‘a spirit of divination and she was the j)roperty of more 
than one master, who kept her for the purpose of practising on the 
credulity of the Philippians, and realised ‘ much profit’ in this way. 
We all know the kind of sacredness with which the ravings of 
common insanity are apt to be invested by the ignorant ; and wo can 
easily understand the notoriety which the gestures and words of this 
demoniac would obtain in Philippi. It was far from a matter of 
indifference, when she met the members of the Christian congre- 
gation on the road to the proseiiclmy and began to follow St. Paul, 
and to exclaim (either because the words she had overheard mingled 
with her diseased imaginations, or because the evil spirit in her was 

^ This will be observed in the Gos- ^ Python is the name of Apollo in 
pels, if we carefully coini>are the his oracular character, 
different accounts of Our Lord’s niira- ^ Such persons spoke with the mouth 
cles. Among heathen writers we may closed, ^and were called Pythons (the 
allude particularly to Hippocrates, very word used here by St. Luke, Acta 
since he wrote against those who xvi. 16). 

treated epilepsy as the result of super- * Acts xvi. 16. The word is the 
natural possession. Some symptoms, same in xii. 16. 

he says, were popularly attributed to ^ Literally ‘a spirit of Python* or 
Apollo, some to the Mother of the * a Pythonic spirit/ 

Gods, some to Neptune, &c. 
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compelled^ to speak the truth) : ‘ These men are the bondsi^en of 
the Most High God, who are come to announce unto you the way of 
salvation.’ This was continued for ‘several days,’ and the whole 
city must soon have been familiar with her words. Paul was well 
aware of this ; and he could not bear the thought that the credit even 
of ttie Gospel should be enhanced by such unholy means. Possibly 
one reason why our Blessed Lord Himself forbade the demoniacs to 
make Him known, was, that His h'oly cause would be polluted by 
^resting on such evidence. And another of our Saviour’s feelings 
must have found an imitation in St. Paul’s breast, — that of deep 
compassion for the poor victim of demoniac power. At length he 
could bear this Satanic interruption no longer, and, ‘ being grieved, 
he commanded the evil spirit to come out of her.’ It would be pro- 
faneness to suppose that the Apostle spoke in mere irritation, as it 
would be ridiculous to imagine that Divine help would have been 
vouchsafed to gratify such a feeling. No doubt there was grief and 
indignation, but the grief and indignation Qf an Apostle maybe the 
impulses of Divine inspiration.*^ He spoke, not in his own name, but 
in that of Jesus Christ, and power from above attended his words. 
The prophecy and command of Jesus concerning His Apostles were 
fulfilled : that ‘ in His name they should cast out dmmons.’ It was 
as it had been at Jericho and by the Lake of Gennesareth. The 
demoniac at Philippi was restored ‘ to her right mind.’ Her natural 
powers resumed their course ; and the gains of her masters were 
gone. 

Violent rage on the part of Jhese men was the immediate result. 
They saw that their influence with the people, and with it ‘ all 
hope’ of any future profit, was at end. They proceeded, therefore, 
to take a summary revenge. Laying violent hold of Paul and Silas 
(for Timotheus and Luke were not so evidently concerned in what 
had happened), they dragged them into the forum‘s before the city 
authorities. The case was brought before the Prmtors (so we may 
venture to call them, since this was the title which colonial Duum- 
viri were fond of assuming) but the complainants must have felt 
some difficulty in stating their grievance. The slave that had lately 
been a lucrative possession had suddenly become valueless ; but the 
law had no remedy for property depreciated by exorcism. The true 
state of the case was therefore concealed, and an accusation was laid 


' See what Trench says on the de- 
moniacs in the country of the Gada- 
renes. * We find in the demoniac the 
sense of a misery in which he does not 
a^uiesce, the deep feeling of inward 
discord, of the true life utterly shattered, 
of an alien power which has mastered 
him wholly, and now is cruelljr lording 
over him,’ and ever drawing further 
away fiom Him in whom only any 
created intelligence can find rest anh 
peace. His state is, in the truest sense, 
“a possession ; ” another is ruling in the 
high places of his soul, and has cast 
down the rightful lord from his seat; 


and he knows this*^: and out of his con- 
sciousness of it there goes forth from 
him a erv for redemption, so soon as 
ever a glimpse of hope is atForded, an 
unlooked-for Redeemer draws near.^ — 
P. 169. 

Acts xvi. 19. 

3 See above, p. 225, n. 7. I'he word 
{TTparrjyof is the usual Greek transla- 
tion of prcctor. It is, however, often 
used generally for the supreme magis- 
trates of Greek towns. Wetstein tells 
us that the mayor in Messina was in his 
time still called stradigo. 
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before the Prsetors in the following form. ‘ These men are throwing 
the whole city into confusion ; moreover they are Jews , * and they 
are attempting to introduce new religious observances,*'* which we, 
being J^man citizens, cannot legally receive and adopt. ’ The accu- 
sation was partly true and partly false. It was quite false that Paul 
and Silas were disturbing the colony ; for nothing could have bee* 
more calm and orderly than their worship and teaching at the house 
of Lydia, or in the prosexicha by the water side. In the other part 
of the indictment there was a certain amount of truth. The letter 
of the Roman law, oven under the Republic, was opposed to the 
introduction of foreign religions; and though exceptions were 
allowed, as in the case of the Jews themselves, yet the spirit of the 
law entirely condemned such changes in worship as were likely to 
unsettle the minds of the citizens, or to produce any tumultuous 
uproar ; and tlie advice given to Augustus, which both he and his 
successors had studiously followed, wiis, to check religious inno- 
vations as promjDtly as possible, lest in the end they should under- 
mine the Monarchy. Thus Paul and "Silas had undoubtedly been 
doing what in some degree exposed them to legal penalties ; and 
were beginning a change which tended to bring down, and which 
ultimately did bring down, the whole weight of the Roman law on 
the martyrs of Christianity.^ The force of another part of the 
accusation, which was adroitly introduced, namely, that the men 
were ‘Jews to begin with,^ will be fully apprehended, if wo re- 
member, not only that the Jews were generally hated, suspected, 
and despised,^ but that they had lately been driven out of Rome in 
consequence of an uproar,* and that it was incumbent on Philippi, 
as a colony, to copy the indignation of the mother city. 

Thus we can enter into the feelings which caused the mob to rise 
against Paul and Silas, ^ and tempted the Prajtors to disjiense with 
legal formalities and consign the ofienders to immediate punishment. 
The mere loss of the slave’s x>roi>hetic powers, so far as it was 
generally known, was enough to cause a violent agitation : for mobs 
are always ntore fond of excitement and wonder than of truth and 
holiness. The Philippians had been willing to pay money for the 
demoniac’s revelations, and now strangers had come and deprived 
them of that which gratified their suj)erstitious curiosity. And when 
they learned, moreover, that these strangers were Jews, and were 
breaking the laws of Rome, their discontent became fanatical. It 
seems that the Prartors had no time to hesitate, if they would retain 


^ * Being Jews to begin with,’ is the 
most exact translation. The verb is 
the same as in Gal. ii. 14, being born 
a Jew,’ p. 179. 

^ The word is similarly used Acts 
vl. 14, xxvi. 8, xxviii. 17. 

^ ® See the account of the martyrs of 
Gaul in Eusebius, v. 1. The govemcr, 
learning that Attains was a Roman 
citizen, ordered him to be remanded to 
prison till he should learn the emperor's 
commands. Those who had the citizen- 
ship were beheadoci. The rest were 


sent t<» the wihl beasts. 

Cicero calls them ‘suspiciosa ac- 
malcdica civitas.’ — Flac. 28. Other 
authors could be quoted to the same 
effect. 

* Acts ;jpviii. 2 ; which is probably 
the same occurrence as that which is 
alluded to by Suetonius, Claud. 25 : — 
‘ Judteos impulsore Christo assidue tu- 
inultuantes Roma expulit.’ See pp. 
256, 299. 

® Acts xvi. 22. 
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their popularity. The rough words were spoken : ^ Victors ; 
strip off their garments: let them he scourg^.^*^ The order was 
promptly obeyed, and the heavy blows descended. It is happy for 
us that few modem countries know, by the example of a similar 
punishment, what the severity of a Roman scourging was. The 
A-postles received ‘ many stripes ; ’ and when they were consigned 
to prison, bleeding and faint from the rod, the jailor received a strict 
injunction ‘ to keep them safe.*’ Well might St. Paul, when at 
Corinth, look back to this day of cruelty, and remind the Thessalo- 
nians how he and Silas had ‘ suftered before, and were shamefully 
treated at PhiliiDpi.’^ « 

The jailor fulfilled the directions of the magistrates with rigorous 
and conscientious cruelty. Not content with placing the Apostles 
among such other offenders against the law as were in custody at 
Philippi, he ‘ thrust them into the inner prison,’'* and then forced 
their limbs, lacerated as they were, and bleeding from the rod, into 
a painful and constrained posture, by m^ans of an instrument em- 
ployed to confine and tortui'e the bodies of the worst malefactors.^ 
Though we are ignorant of the exact relation of the outer and inner 
prisons,® and of the connection of the jailor’s ‘ house’ with both, we 
are not without very good notions of the misery endured in the 
Roman places of captivity. We must picture to ourselves something 
very different from the austere comfort of an English jail. It is 
only since that Christianity for which the Apostles bled has had 
influence on the hearts of men, that the treatment of felons has been 
a distinct subject of j)hilanthroi)ic inquiry, and that wo have learnt 
to pray ‘ for all prisoners and caiDtives. ’ The inner prisons of which 
we read in the ancient world were like that ^ dungeon in the court 
of the prison,’ into which Jeremiah was let down with cords, and 
where ‘he sank in the mire.’^ They were pestilential cells, damp 
and cold, from which the light was excluded, and where the chains 
rusted on the limbs of the x>risoners. One such place may be seen 

* The official order is given bv Seneca, riora, shut off by iron gates with strong 
Some commentators suppose that the bars and locks; (3) the Tullianum, or 
Duumviri tore off the garments of Paul dungeon. If this was the case at 
and Silas with their own hands ; but Philippi, Paul and Silas were perhaps 
this supposition is unnecessary. It is in the second, and the other prisoners 
quite a mistake to imagine that they in the first part. The third was rather 
rent their own garments, like the high- a place of execution than imprisonment, 
priest at Jerusalem. Walch says that in the provinces the 

2 The original word strictly denotes prisons were not so systematically di- 

‘ to beat with rods,’ as it is translated vided into three parts. He adds "that 
in 2 Cor. xi. 26. thejailor or commcwfar/ensis had usually 

3 1 Thess. ii. 2. ^ Acts xvi. 24. optiones to assist him. In Acts xvi. 

^ The fvAoi/ was what the Romans only one jailor is mentioned. 

called nervns. See the note in the 7 ‘ Then took they Jeremiah and 
Pictorial Bible on Job xiii.,27, and the cast him into the dungeon of Malchiah, 
woodcut of stocks used in India from the son of Hammelech, which was in 
Roberts’s Oriental Illustrations, the court of the prison ; and they let 

® A writer on the subject (Walch) down Jeremiah with cords. And in 
says that in a Roman prison there the dungeon there was no water, but 
were usually three distinct parts: (1) mire; so Jeremiah sunk in the mire.’ 
the communiora^ where the prisoners — Jer, xxxviii. 6. See tho note in the 
had light and fresh air ; (2) the inte- Pictorial Bible, 
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to this^ay on the slope of the Capitol at Rome.^ It is known to 
the readers of Cicero and Sallust as the place where certain notorious 
conspirators were executed. The Tulliannm (for so it was called) is 
a typo of the dungeons in the provinces ; and we find the very name 
applied, in one instance, to a dungeon in the province of Macedonia.^ 
What kind of torture was inflicted by the ‘ stocks,’ in which tHe 
anus and legs, and even the necks, of ofienders were confined and 
stretched, we are sufficiently informed by the allusions to the punish- 
ment of slaves in the Greek and Roman writers ; ^ and to show how 
far the cruelty of Heathen persecution, which may be said tcf have 
begun at Philippi, was afterwards carried in this peculiar kind of 
torture, we may refer to the sufferings ‘ which Origen endured 
under an iron collar, and in the deejiest recesses of the prison, when, 
for many days, he was extended and stretched to the distance of four 
holes on the rack.^‘^ 

A few hours had made a serious change from the quiet scene by 
the water side to the interior of a stifling dungeon. But Paul and 
Silas had learnt, ‘ in whatever state they were, therewith to be con- 
tent.’^ They were even able to ^ rejoice’ that they were ‘counted 
worthy to suffer’ for the name of Christ.^ And if some thoughts 
of discouragement came over their minds, not for their own suffer- 
ings, but for the cause of their Master ; and if it seemed ‘ a strange 
thing ’ that a work to which they had been beckoned by God 
should be arrested in its very beginning; yet they had faith to 
believe that His arm would be revealed at the appointed time. 
J oseph’s feet, too, had been ‘ luirt in the stocks, ’ ‘ and he became a 
j>rince in Egypt. Daniel had been cast into the lions’ den, and he 
was made ruler of Babylon. Thus Paul and Silas remembered with 
joy the ‘Lord our Maker, 'who giveth soiujs hi the night,^^ Racked 
as they were with pain, sleepless and weary, they were heard 
‘ about midnight,’ from the depth of their prison-house, ‘ i>raying 
and singing hymns to God.’* **’ What it was that they sang, we know 
not; but the Psalms of David have ever been dear to those who 
suffer ; they have instructed both Jew and Christian in the language 
of prayer and praise. And the Psalms abound in such sentences 
as these: — ‘The Lord looketh down from His sanctuary: out of 
heaven the Lord beholdeth the earth : that He might hear the 
mournings of such as are in captivity, and deliver the children ap- 
pointed unto death.’ — ‘ O lot the sorrowful sighing of the prisoners 
come before theS : according to the greatness of thy power, pre- 
serve thou those that are appointed to die.’ — ‘The Lord helpeth 


* For an account of it see Sir W. 
Cell’s work on Rome, also Rich’s £>ict 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities^ from 
which the woodcut at the end of this 
chapter is taken. 

^ In Apuleius, where the allusion is 
to Thessaly. 

^ Especially in Plautus. 

Euseb. Hist Eccl, vi. 39. 

^ Phil. iv. 11. ® Acts V. 41. 

^ ^ Ps. cv. 18, Prayer-Book Version. 
Philo, writing on the history of Joseph 


(Gen. xxxix. 21), has some striking 
remarks on the cruel character of 
jailors, who live among thieves, robbers, 
and murderers, and never sec anything 
that is giood. 

® Job XXXV, 10. 

® Acts xvi. 25. The tense is imper- 
fect : for the word see Matt. xxvi. 30; 
Mark xiv. 26. The psalms sung on 
that occasion are believed to be Ps. 
cxiii.-cxviii. Compare Kph.v, 19 ; Col. 
iii. 16, Also Heb. ii. 12. 
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them to right that suffer wrong : the Lord looseth men out of 5)rison : 
the Lord helpeth them that are fallen : the Lord careth for the 
righteous, ^ ‘ Such sounds as these were new in a Roman dungeon. 
Whoever the other prisoners might be, whether they were the 
victims of oppression, or were suftering the punishment of guilt, — 
d<?btors, slaves, robbers, or murderers, — they listened with surprise 
to the voices of those who filled the midnight of the prison with 
sounds of cheerfulness and joy. Still the Apostles continued their 
praises, and the prisoners listened.^ ‘ They that sit in darkness, 
and irx the shadow of death : being fast bound in misery and iron ; 
yyhen they cried unto the Lord in their trouble. He delivered them 
out of their distress. For He brought them out of darkness, and out 
of the shadow of death ; and brake their bonds in sunder. O that 
men would therefore praise the Lord for His goodness, and declare 
the wonders that He doeth for the children of men : for He hath 
broken the gates of brass, and smitten tlie bars of iron in sunder.^® 
When suddenly, as if in direct answer to the prayer of His servants, 
an earthquake shook the very' foundations of the prison,^ the gates 
were broken, the bars smitten asunder, and the bands of the pri- 
soners loosed. Without striving to draw a line between the natural 
and supernatural in this occurrence, and still less endeavouring to 
resolve what was evidently miraculous into the results of ordi- 
nary causes, we turn again to the thought suggested by that single 
but expressive phrase of Scripture, ^ the, prisoners were listening,’^ 
When we reflect on their knowledge of the Aj)ostles’ sufferings (for 
they were doubtless aware of the manner in which they had been 
brought in and thrust into the dungeon ^), and on the wonder they 
imist have experienced on hearing sounds of joy from those who 
were in pain, and on the awe which must have overpowered them 
when they felt the prison shaken and the chains fall from their limbs; 
and when to all this we add the effect produced on their minds by 
all that happened on the following day, and esi^ecially the fact that 
the jailor himself became a Christian ; we can hardly avoid the con- 
clusion that the hearts of many of those unhappy bondsmen were 
prepared that night to receive the Gosi)cl, that the tidings of spiritual 
liberty came to those whom, but for the captivity of the Apostles, 
it would never have reached, and that the jailor himself was their 
evangelist and teacher. 

The effect produced by that night on the jailor’s own mind has 
been fully related to us. A wakened in a moment by the earthquake, 
his first thought was of his prisoners : ^ and in the shock of surprise 
and alarm, — ‘ seeing the doors of the prison open, and supposing 
that the prisoners were fled,’ — -aware that inevitable death awaited 
him,® with the stem and desperate resignation of a Roman official, 

* Ps. cii. 19, 20, Ixxix. V2, cxlvi. ® See above. 

6-8. See also Ps. cxlii. 8, 9, Ixix. 34, ® See above, on the form of ancient 

cxvi. 14, Ixviii. 6. prisons. 

* The imperfects used in this passage ^ Acts xvi. 27. 

imply continuance. The Apostles were ® By the Roman law, the jailor was 
singing, and the prisoners were listen- to undergo the same punishment which 
ing, when the earthquake came. the malefactors who escaped by his 

® Ps. evii. 10-16. negligence were to have suffered. 

^ Acts xvi. 26. Biscoe, p. 330. 
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lie resolved that suicide was better than disgrace, and ‘ drew his 
sword. ^ 

Philippi is famous in the annals of suicide. Here Cassius, unable 
to survive defeat, covered his face in the empty tent, and ordered his 
freedmen to strike the blow.* His messenger Titinius held it to be 
^ a Roman’s part to follow the stem example. Here Brutus bade 
adieu to his friends, exclaiming, ‘ Certainly we must fly, yet not 
with the feet, but with the hand's and many, whose names have 
never reached us, ended their last struggle for the republic by self- 
inflicted death. ^ Here, too, another despairing man woul(> have 
committed the same crime, had mot his hand been arrested by an 
Apostle’s voice. Instead of a sudden and hopeless death, the jailor 
received at the hands of his prisoner the gift both of temporal and 
spiritual life. , 

The loud exclamation^ of St. Paul, ‘ Do thyself no harm : for we 
are all here,’ gave immediate reassurance to the tenilied jailor. He 
laid aside his sword, and polled for lights, and rushed Ho the ‘ inner 
prison,’ where Paul and Silas were confined. But now a new fear 
of a higher kind took possession of his soul. The recollection of all 
he had heard before concerning these prisoners and all that he had 
observed of their demeanourwhen he brought them into the dungeon, 
the shuddering thought of the earthquake, the burst of his gratitude 
towards them as the preservers of his life, and the consciousness that 
even in the darkness of midnight they had seen his intention of 
suicide,-~all these mingling and conflicting emotions made him feel 
that he was in the presence of a higher power. He fell down before 
them, and brought them out, as men whom he had deeply injured 
and insulted, to a place of greater freedom and comfort and then 
he asked them, with earnest anxiety, what he must do to be saved. 
We see the Apostle here self-possessed in the earthquake, as after- 
wards in the storm at sea,® able to overawe and control those who 
were placed over him, and calmly turning the occasion to a spiritual 
end. It is surely, however, a mistake to imagine that the jailor’s 
mquiry had reference merely to temporal and immediate danger, 
•^e awakening of his conscience, the presence of the unseen world, 
the miraculous visitation, the nearness of death,- -coupled perhaps 
with some confused recollection of the ^way of salvation' which 
these strangers were said to have been proclaiming, — were enough 
to suggest that inquiry which is the most momentous that any human 
soul can make : ^ What must I do to saved ? ’ ® Their answer 
was that of faithful Apostles. They preached ‘ not themselves, but 


* Plut, Brutusy 43. 

J JnUm Cmar, act v. sc. iii. 

® Plut. Brutusy 62. 

^ ‘The^ majority of the proscribed 
who survived the battles of Philippi put 
au end to their own lives, as they de- 
spaired of being pardoned.’ — Niebuhr’s 

. *he whole phraseology seems to 
imply that the dungeon was subterra- 
Prof. Hackett, however, takes 
a different view. 


^ Either the outer prison or the 
space about the entrance to the jailor’s 
dwelling, if indeed they were not iden- 
tical. 

® Actsipcxvii. 20-25. 

® We should compare ver. 80 with 
ver. 17. The words ‘ save ’ and * salva- 
tion ' must have been frequently in the 
mouth of St. Paul. It is probable that 
the demoniac, and possible that the 
jailor, m^ht have neard them. See 
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Christ Jesus the Lord.’ ' ‘ Believe, not in us, but in the Lor^ Jesusy 
and thou shalt be saved; and not only thou, but the like faith shall 
bring salvation to all thy house.^ From this last expression, and 
from the words which follow, we infer that the members of the 
jailor’s family had crowded round him and the Apostles.^ No time 
^as lost in making known to them ‘the word of the Lord.’ All 
thought of bodily comfort and repose was postponed to the work of 
saving the soul. The meaning of ‘faith in Jesus’ was explained, 
and the Gospel was preached to the jailor’s family at midnight, while 
the prisoners were silent around, and the light was thrown on 
anxious faces and the dungeon- wall. 

And now we have an instance of that sympathetic care, that inter- 
change of temporal and sihritual service, which has ever attended 
the steps of true Christianity. As it was in the miracles of our Lord 
and Saviour, where the soul and the body were regarded together, 
so has it always been in His Church. ‘ In the same hour of the 
night ’ ^ the jailor took the Apostles to the well or fountain of water 
which was within or near the precincts of the prison, and there he 
washed their wounds, and there also he and his household were bap- 
tized. He did what he could to assuage the bodily pain of Paul and 
Silas, and they admitted him and his, by the ‘ laver of regeneration,’ 
to the spiritual citizenship of the kingdom of God. The prisoners 
of the jailor were now become his guests. His cruelty was changed 
into hospitality and love. ‘ He took them up^ into his house,’ and, 
placing them in a posture of rei)ose, set food before them,® and 
refreshed their exhausted strength. It was a night of haj^piness for 
all. They praised God that His power had been made effectual in 
their weakness ; and the jailor’s family had their first exi^erience of 
that joy which is the fruit of believing in God. 

At length morning broke on the eventful night. In the course 
of that night the greatest of all changes had been wrought in the 
jailor’s relations to this world and the next. From being the 
ignorant slave of a H eathen magistracy he had become the religious 
head of a Christian family. A change, also, in the same interval 
of time, had come over the minds of the magistrates themselves. 
Either from reflecting that they had acted more harshly than the 
case had warranted, or from hearing a more accurate statement of 
facts, or through alarm caused by the earthquake, or through that 
vague misgiving which sometimes, as in the case of Pilate and his 
wife,^ haunts the minds of those who have no* distinct religious 

* 2 Cor. iv. 6. 3 Acts xvi. 33. Here and in ver, 34, 

2 The preaching of the Gospel to a change of place is implied, 
the jailor and his fumily seems to have ^ Tit. iii. 5. 

taken place immediately on coming out * Acts xvi. 34. The word implies 

of the prison (vv. 30-32) ; then the at least that the house was higher than 

baptism of the converts, andtthe wash- the prison. See p. 237, n. 6. 

ing of the Apostles’ stripes (ver. 33) ; ® The custom of Greek and Roman 

and finally the going up into the hmiscy meals must be borne in mind. Guests 

and the hospitable refreshment there were placed on couches, and tables, 

afforded. It does not appear certain with the different courses of food, 

that they returned from the jailor’s were brought and removed in succes- 

house into the dungeon before they were sion. 

taken out of custody (ver. 40). ^ Matt, 19. 
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con victims, they sent new orders in the morning to the jailor. The 
message conveyed by the lictors was expressed in a somewhat con- 
temptuous form, ^ those men go.^ ^ But the jailor received it 
with the utmost joy. He felt his infinite debt of gratitude to the 
Apostles, not only for his preservation from a violent death, but 
for the tidings they had given him of eternal life. He would will* 
ingly have seen them freed from their bondage ; but he was de- 
pendent on the will of the magistrates, and could do nothing with- 
out their sanction. When, therefore, the lictors brought the order, 
lie went with them to announce the intelligence to the prisoners, 
and joyfully told tliem to leave tl^ir dungeon and ‘ go in peace. ^ 

But Paul, not from any fanatical love of braving the authorities, 
but calmly looking to the ends of justice and the establishment of 
Christianity, refused to accept his liberty without some public 
acknowledgment of the wrong he had sufiered. He now proclaimed 
a fact which had hitherto been unknown, — that he and Silas were 
Roman citizens. Two Roijian laws had been violated by the magis- 
trates of the colony in the scourging inflicted the day before.® And 
this, too, with signal aggravations. They were * uncondemned. ^ 
There had been no form of trial, without which, in the case of a 
citizen, even a slighter punishment would have been illegal. And 
it had been done ‘ publicly.’ In the face of the colonial population, 
an outrage had been committed on the majesty of the name in 
which they boasted, and Rome had been insulted in her citizens. 
^No,’ said St. Paul; Hhey have opj)ressed the innocent and 
violated the law. Do they seek to satisfy justice by conniving at a 
secret escape ? Let them come themselves and take us out of 
prison. They have publicly treated us as guilty ; let them publicly 
declare that we are iniKJcent. ’ 

‘How often,’ says Cicero, ‘ has this exclamation, I am a Homan 
citizen^ brought aid and safety even among barbarians in the re- 
motest parts of the earth I ’ — The lictors returned to the Prtetors, 
and the Prtetors were alarmed. They felt that they had committed 
an act, which, if divulged at Rome, would place them in the utmost 
jeopardy. They had good reason to fear even for their authority 
in the colony ; for the people of Philipj)!, ‘ being Romans,’ might 
be expected to resent such a violation of the law. They hastened, 
therefore, immediately to the i)risoners, and became the suppliants 
of those whom they had persecuted. They brought them at once 
out of the dungeort, and earnestly ‘ besought them to depart from 
the city.’ ^ 

The whole narrative of St. Paul’s imprisonment at Philippi sets 
before us in striking colours his clear judgment and presence of 
mind. He might have escaped by helj) of the earthquake and 
under the shelter of the darkness ; but this would have been to 
depart as a runaway slave. He would not do secretly what he 

' Or, as it might be translated, ‘Let Paul spoke ‘to them ; on which they 
those fellows go? went and told the magistrates (ver. 88). 

* It is evident from ver. 37, that ^ The Lex Valeria (b.c. 508) and the 
they came into the prison with the Lex Porcia (b.c. 300), 
jaUor, or found the prisoners in the ^ ver. 37. 
jailoPs house (p. 238, n. 2), for St. ® 38, 39, 
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knew he ought to be allowed to do openly. By such a course his 
own chanicU^r and that of the Gos|>eI would Imve \mm\ disgraced, 
the jailor would have Insen cruelly left to tlcHtnietioii, and all re- 
ligious inrtuence over the other prisonem would have lieen gone. 

As regartls these prisoners, lus intlueuce over them was like the 
%way he obtainetl over the crew in the sinking vessel.* It was so 
great, that not one of them attempted to escape. .*\ml not cmly in 
the prisim, hut in the whole town of Bhilt])ju, (‘hristianity w'lw 
placeil on a higli vantiige-gro\niil hy the Apo.ntle's conduct that 
night. It now apjH?a»*ed tliat these jK-rst-cuted .Jt*w.s were them- 
selves ahiirei*s in the vaunted H«>iuan privilege. Those very laws 
ha*l been violated in their treatment which they themselves had 
l>een jujcused of violating, 'fhat no appe.il w;is made against this 
treatment, might he set tlown to the genert»u.H forhearanee of the 
Aj»ostle.s. Their eau.H<* was m»w, for a time at least, under the pr«)- 
teetion of the law, and they themselves were felt U) have a claim 
♦ »n general sympathy and res|Hxt. 

Tlu*y complied with the ivquest of tin* magi.straites. Yet, even 
in their de|>;irturt‘, they wen* not unmindful f»f the dignity and self- 
|>ossessioii which ought .alwavs to 1 h* maiiit^inied hy iiiinjcetit men 
in a righteous cause. They di<l not retire in any hasty or precipi- 
tate flight, hut pnH:ee«leil ‘from the pris«»u to the housi* of Lydia;*^ 
and there they met the t’hnstmn hrethreii wliowere ivssiunhled to 
hear their farewell w<»rd.H of exhortalnm ; ami so they departed 
from the city. It was not, however. <h*»und suth<*ieut that thi.-^ 
infant church at Philipfu slnmld U* left alone with tlie mer\> remem- 
hmn<:t» of w»*r«l.H of ••xhortatiou. Two of the .Vj>«»st4»lic ciunjmny 
remain«M! Is*liind Timotheus, of wlnuu the Philippiaii.s ‘ learned 
the * that he Inuirstlv cared for their state, that he was tnil\ 

Itke-mirided with St Paul, ‘.s«*r\iiig him in the (tosjM*! .as a .H4in 
serx'cs liis father,’ ^ and ‘Luke the K\augeli.Ht, wliosi* pmisi' is in 
thf? fJmjs'l/ though he never pn^ist .s huus4*lf, (»r n*lales his own 
lal>«>itrs, and though we »>iily tnn-e his movements in c«>iinectiou 
with St. Ihiul by the change of a pronoun,^ or the unconscious 
variation of his style 

Timotheu.s s«‘tuus to have n*joiued I*aul and Silas, if not at Thes 
aatonica, .at least at lkT»»*a. *’ But we do not se«* St. Luke again ir 
the Amistle’s ctniqwiny till the third luisseuiary journey and tie 
•ec^md visit U» Macedonia.” .\f this exjK-t jniint of Miration, wi 
€>biMsrv0 that he drops the style tif an eye wttn«*ls and resuiiu's tha 
of a historian, until the jacoml time »)f mending, after which h 
wriUm as an eye-witness till tin* amval at Home, and the very clo.i 
of the Aerts. To explain and justify the n*iuark here madis w 
fieefl only ask the reader to contrast the deiai U hI narrative < 
events at rhilippt with the mon^ general account of what ha 
• 

* Acts ssvii, • .\ct.t xvk 40. own Istiouni nwisl hsnlly Iw point 

» l*tiiL Ik 1^25. out. 

♦ fnebsp. xvik the ftarraitvi U again * Aria xvli, li. He is not nn 

in the third person ; and the pronoun tinned in the jonrtiey to ThesNiloni 

ie not rhafiged again till w« come to nor in the aevotmt of what lisppci 

The modeviy with which fH. there. 

UAa leaves ooi all metiUofi of his * Arte nx. 
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peiiocl at Thc»»alonica. * It might Ijo inferred that the writer of 
the Acts wiui an eye-witnesH in the former city and not in tin* latter, 
even if the pronoun did not kIiow ns when he was present and 
wlieii ho wiis abMiut. We shall trace him a second time, in the 
same manner, when ho rejoins St. l^uil in the same neiglibourhood. 
lie apj>ears again <jn a voyage from Philippi to Trojis (AcLsxx. 50)^ 
ivrt now he hits :ippear<Ml «#n a voyage fr<»m Tr<»iiH to Philip[ii. It is 
not an imi»robable conjecture that liin vocation jis a physician * may 
have brought him int<# connection uitli these contiguous coitsts of 
Asia ami Kuri»pe. It has e\i n been iiiiagin<*<h on reiisouable 
groumls,-* that lie may have bcen«in the habit of exercLsing his pro- 
lesHioiial skill iis a surgeon at sea. Houevcr this may have been, 
uc see no re;ison to <|Uestion the ancient opinion, stated V>y Euse- 
bius and .feroiue, that St. Luk** wits a native of Antioch. Such a 
city 'vas a like*l\ jihu<‘ for th«* educati<*n of a physician.* It is also 
natural to suppose that lu- may have met with St. lAiul th* re, ami 
bet ii coiiN ert« d at an earber ]M*rio<l of tin* history of llie t 'liurch. 
His mt*lic;il calhn.', «»r Ins zt ai h r ( ■hr!'^t ianity , <»r botli coiiibint*il 
(and the caunbination lias i vt r Im « n b.-ut tu i.d tlie caiisti of the 
(;<i-»pel), ina\ act amt f«»r lus to I'm- North of tlie Archi- 

ju'lago or St. Paul mav Inmself ha\e diifcted his movements, as 
lie aftei'Mards direc t* «l thoM* of riiti^.thy ami 'runs.' All the.se 
suggestions, though more or K-.ss c*uipcmral, are worthy of our 
llioughts, hell we i*m.nd**r the th bt of gratitmle vshicli the 
I'hurch tiwi'.H t4» this K\a!^geb^t, n<u onl\ as tlit* Instorian t»f the 
Vets <»f the Ap<».Htlt .^. but as all t \ample <•! 1* »nL.*conUniUMi tlevi»tion 
to the trutli. and of niisiiakeii constancy to tls.it one .\}H*s(le. wh'» 
saitl with »*»rrov . m his l.itt st tiial. that tulnrs hail forsaken him, 
and that ‘ oid\ Lukt ’ wa-' with him ' 

lauiving their lirst Maa4 doni.an tou\erls (*» the cai'e of Timotheus 
ami Luke, aidetl by tin to «.p, ration t*f gotlly nun and women 


’ Oh'.fr^t', f«*r in^t.eu t'. lio iiemion 
of ruiiihiig befuro tlic nci, uu'i 'i a\ing 
f'*r the night at ^.-inaalirai r. ,\g.*u»i. 
he H tliat Philippi w.a-* tht' Jir-t »i:\ 
they came tt», and that it w.i- a coh . 
He toll** ua that the ]‘lare t»f pra>«r 
was ouisitle th*» gate and near a 
dde. '1 tiere is no siu h i.uinol.'iniv 
in the account *»f wlgu n.-k f lo*’ at 
dhcssalonira. Sfs' aU‘M. p. ll'.*. n 7 
Similar nun.arkt might b mad*' .-n ll.*' 
other autnuttc pas^a.ioH *>( the A- t". 
and wc shall nHurn to tin* “nle' » i 
again. A 'areful attention t*»tho*m- 
fert nee t*f f«fy 1 e is enough t«» r< tale .a 
the«try lately advanetsi (l»r. 

ntf Sitcrtti N pt. 

that Silas was the author **f the 
Ae^. Silaa waa at Thcs^ah'im a as 
w^Iaa Philippi. Why tlid he write so 
di^emitiv concerning the tw.» plates? 

Ai »•!«*# iymHnmtns i/itfery, p. 

41. vxiitipiuro tliiaeuil of the precctling 


t hapnr. 

' Ihu n i-* ma>i** hv Mr. 

>nnlis in hi- w^.rk »*n the 
>* . p. s. It J- m-tiv rtmarktd. that 
th«‘ aw* 1 * nt .-hips wti>> M) laigo 

th.it til* y mny rt a>t»:<al>l V Ik* >up|K>se<l 
to h.ut' -<‘mt tiiii*— had snrg* ous on 
h<«.ir*i. >*‘ 1 * p. *J1>. 

* \l.*\.«n*ina wa- fam'’iis fitr the 

* ii’i«'at 5 **n *»f ph\ -ici.ans. and Anti' ch 
w.T- m many re-|H‘t:t.- a »'<'nd .Mex- 
an*h I'l. 

•’ < •‘mv-ari the cast' i*f Heintn'tsie- in 
lh f<sh*ttu. '*’* ho wa- e-t.ahh-hc*i hrst 
in .Kuna, then in Alh»n-. an*i Iinallv 
in .Vnnt*<, .\i a jH rv*‘*l cm u latt r than 
Si. l.uk*', Tialcn speak« t*f the me*iical 
ftt'lit^ds t*f and t'liidus, Uhovlcs 
and of A-ia. 

^ I Tim. i. 3 ; i Tim. iv. I*. 21 ; Tit. 
I. iii. 12 . 

" 2 Tim. iv. 11. See the (^rt>/«4a 
IVar; bt. LukeV Hay. 
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tip Among tAv P/u/jppuutg ^ /^au/ A fu/ Sj/im set 

forth on thoir Ik?foro wu Mlaw thoiu to TiwHHuIiJtiiatf wn 

may to take a genertU nurvey <»f tho c<»uclitioii and oxtont of 

Macod»»nia, in tho su nao in whioli tho tt‘rin waa undorstood in thu 
language of tho day. It haa hoon well aaid that the Acta of the 
^”>^a>atloa have iiuuh^ Macedonia a kind of Ui»ly Lainl and it is 
.siitialactorv that tho jdacoa then* vi.siUul and ivvi.nitotl l»y St. Paid 
and hi.a com{>ajnona an* so wt'll kaiowii, that vvo havt* no ililtieulty 
ill roprosonting to ihi* nond th<‘ir positmn anil thoir relation to the 
. urroiiinding countrv. 

Maootloma, in its j»opular si ns^*, may Im* doscrilHid aa a region 
hoiinth'il hy a great somu irolo of moiintaiiis, hovoiid a Inch tho 
5troams How westaanl to tho Adnatu. or n.*rlh\\ard and oast want 
o tho l>aiiidH» iiiid tho Kuvtno.’ This inoiintain harrnr sounds 

♦ lown hraiu hos to tho .soa on tho oa.sti rii or I'hraoiaii froiiin*r, ovor 
against lhasos and Saiuot lir.uo and •»!! tho south sliuts out tho 
rdain of d hossalv, and ris^ s n* ar tin slion* to tho higli sumiiiits of 
iVlnui, Ohau. and tho sm >u \ *< n \ mpUH d'ho spao* thus otiolosoil 
is intorv>H'Oti, d l*v i\%'> .:r* at rniis t >no of tlios** is Ifoiuor's ‘ v% iile- 

• louing A\ius,’ uhhh diioots its ooui^o p;i.st Tolla, tho aiioiont 
inotn>|H>hs of t!io Miiidouian kind's, and tho hirthplaco of Alox- 
andor. to tho l*oa noI-^ :n tho noj^^ld ourho. .d of d'hoHsali Ultra, 
Hhm* ortuT rivors' tl.>u ta ar it into tlio d in iinaio u'nlf. d ho othor 
is tho Strvinon, w hn h luings tho produ* t* of tin gn at inland lovol 
of S* rros' hy I.akt* < *« r* inns to tin- .**« a a? Ampin }>♦ >1 ih. and Is^vond 
v.hioh >*as Phdipju, tho mdir.irv outj .nt that . ounn* inonitoil tho 
;/iccissful ooinpiosts *u A h- xain’nr’s fatinr. lMt\%ion thi* mouths 
Ci those ivio rivor^ a rvmarkahh traot of oounttv. whioh i.h insular 


* Thtf‘ W'-m.i'n af Phili;«pi 

< av-' t,r» ri S'U to U'for*'. I’ J.”* 

»•<»(.* I »1U Pti'l j\. .',.'5 W* * aai a 
.sr*’!! that ftrr*^iyti^r * .»i 

ai 1*1 I h» ;v*4ilofu* a. >• »’ l» - 
l->w, t |*tul. ». t. 

^ ‘ Th** Hhi U ,.f M a.-oli.nii. *n.l ni 
il»r tl>»' nuu*' fr* la t«* 

*nU f* if!*,' *<» r*' 

fxiAfk.«My ffi^ungUMto n f v >?. I'nir** 
jiaffi' ring-* •n»i 

0 nf — t 

* h XI. 

5 dll*' rn»»Mr'f^un* 'm tJi-' ni>rt t», f 
ih*' nano-*! '>f '.funo, .s* *4 n..' 

V. tt\ Ifjf'nnn i,t 

*»fi tiv'' rxrt tn .•» '!»krfffi,fK 

n M ir» • .DfuMj ai* vsuli it, 
f hi»in hiod’M 

• Til*"**' viro ?h“ '.nornu mo iiojir tho 

riv*'r V»«*f u*. X* hn > . ili -r Ih* fnm' •<( 
ld*iho. foi tit.- U»?u> '»r* »‘f 

Miak atwl J hra# 

i TtM» Ij-mn tary 

srfd U foniirfj f>y 

ibr I sfnthxinUfi IdlK, rttfirring In »u 
fitm'timi tb« waifwX o|y»in 


i.f Pm'i'i-*. d dll' I itnl'ijni-in r.ingo P 
% I ll' i* jn til* ii!t» \ j«'« 

ff i<t th* ' h‘ jgh*. ’ *'f OUnipm. 

hi* h n-Mi"* in ir th** « • * 1 •*•'» tin d 

t*> '•tniol nhirlv ..vrr lh«‘ **• n. 

•it th. ii* 1,,'tkt rkf f‘♦r^. S.ilotiiOA 

/i ■* •’.i«tifv^on'*l'iil>U'. l> mg north 

• »-o Paro-'a I . ai>j» a*<l 

iiinhr no i.n (toi I h*' >* ln*|*‘ hon 
/*ii ft' m TiOfth I** iwiut!>-«H »'*t vkAS 
«l hv ni'*utit.uim hnumnt) on, 
u* if tn (Piymf HS. Ihl* r* tho 

r»' g»' tl'.it run-*** w««<tw»rd Along fh»' 
ii*.rih ..f |h*««al\, nn*ling in l*in«h»<.* 
I r'pih irt'** Sffttti ttj th* i\4iOy Vo|. i. 
P- K'». 

Ih* 11 linn m**r», IS hirh tlow« tinnr 
Ih r*i 1 . ill*' m* u mi)M>rtAaf of Ihfin. 

'* I hi* I-* tho grrAl itit«n<l |>lam «t 
oin' fxtff inify of vxftirh Idiilippi wa« 
o»nl i»hi4‘h hrts IsfH'ti tnrti- 

AU>>r f I*. TtJ). Its prii»rij»al 
town At {>r^-«*nt m Srnw* ihr ffwiilnncn 
**<■ th*’ go*, rfrnif *if flw xitxd# iHsIrk’t, 
jsftd a I >l >or of ( on*h]«>rah}« irtv|s*rf«ti<r* 
ofirti mi'i»iionr*| hy f oudiM^ry* LuMikry 
Aii«l cHlirr iravdilrra. 
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mther^han aaitinentaJ, * pr*»j vets int^f the ArchJiwIsgo, and divides 
itself inUt three ptfintSf o/j the furthent of which Mount Athos rises 
nearly into the region of j>or|>etii;il miow.'* Fart *pf St. FaiiFa path 
between Philippi and lier<»*a lay acrosH the neck of this peninsula. 
The whole of his route was over historical ground. At Philippi J^e 
was close to the confines <»f 'riiraciaii barbarism, and on the spot 
whore the last battle was fougiit in defence of the liepublic. At 
Henea he came near the motint.rins., beyond which is the region of 
Cbissical (Ireece, and close t«> the spot where the battle was fought • 
which reduced M{ice<lonia to a jirovince.^ * 

If we wish to view Alacedciiii;^ a ]»rovince, some modifications 
must Ih) introdiK-eil i!it<» tin* preceding tlescription. It apj^lies, 
indeed, with suflicient exactness the country <*n its first compiest 
by the Hoinaiis. * ^I'he rivers alreadv alluded to, m^tiiie the* four 
districts into wliich it was divided. Frnupi was the 

regit)!! east of the Strvmon, <if which AiJipln]*oljs was the caj»ital A 
.tiiico/oM i<f S*i'Hnd(t lay between ilie Sirvnion and tlie Axins, *aii<l 
Thessiilonica w;vs its inetro|M>hs : ami the otlier tw»» regions w*ere 
situated to tin* H«»uth towards Tlu ssaly. and on the im»uiitaiiis to 
tlie west.’* This w ;i.s the divisnui adopts tl by Panins .*'Kinilins after 
the battle of Pydna. I*ut the arraiigt nu*nt was only temporary. 
The whole of .\taci*<lonia. ;i]oug with some a«ljacent territorus, was 
made one province, and ianti ali.sed under the jurisdjcti«»n of a 
procHUiatil/ who resnb-d at 'riiess:ilonica. This juoMiice included 
Thessaly/ ami ext<*mh d. om r the mountain cliain wliicli had been 
the* west<*m boundary of am u nt Macedonia. s«» as to unbrace a 
sea-board of consnU rable length tui the sliore of tlu- Adriatic. The 
{•oiitical limits, in this p.in of the Kmpire. an* far luort* easily dis- 
criniiiiated than ihos»* witli which we have been lately «K'CUpied 
'('hap. VIII). Three pro\inces <lividcd tin* wliole surface which 
extendii from the basin of the DanulH* to (’ajw* Matapan. All of 
them are faiiiibar to us in the writings of St. Paul. The extent 
of Murohotio h;rs just been detiin tl. it.s r\*lati<uis with the other 
provinct'S weix^ aa follows. On the m»rth-wi‘st it wiia coiitiguoua 
to //b/rn-uiu/' which was spivad «b*wn tlie sliore of the Adriatic 


’ The is'iuii-iil.'t anii« fitly calle«! 
(’haU'idiv^e. 

* Tin* elcv.-iiien ef Mount At too 

ts'lwis'n l.uou anti |h. 

wriltT lia.** hcanl laigli'^h ‘.<y 

that there i** ahno%t alw»\H l u 

Alhtt.t aiitl (Umiijmih. an*i that. lh««ugh 
the laiitt gt ticfiiily ijt liigh in thn p.-ut 
ef the theM* iiunmiaint an’ h\ 

far the m«w»t co:i*»piruMiij«, 

^ Pydim ii within a few milei* of 
llercea, on the othei Hitle of the llnltac- 
inon. 

^ l.iv. xlv. 2'.*. 

* See above. 

** M*trrd$pmin Fertitt was lietwet ii 
|he Axlus Ami Petmis, with IVIIa ft»r 
# iVlAgoniA WAS the capitAl 

of Mat^iornm Qmrie. It U irmArk- 


.ahh that no oolm «^f tht- thini division 
l*.i\e IsTti h'\ind. hut only <*f the tirst, 
.and fourth. 

' by M, U‘ilu.«^. 

" \t lir'^t Jt w. a >* «>no ttf tin* KmjsTt>r's 
pr^o nu'C's hut .sUcrwiuxls it x^a.**- placed 
uodt r tho S ii.ate, 

' riit svalx XX .a**- *‘uhj<s t tt^ M.iotslonia 
x\h‘n thr )h>tn:in xv.trs U'can. At the 
th>«ie of ihf lir-t x^ar. uiuUt FlaniiiUMS 
it xx’a** th elan^i frt'o ; but iiliiniatoly ii 
XX a** int'<‘r|W>r,\tt.'tl xvilh the proxince, 

.\t lint the xxai'N of Koine xxith 
the jw'ople of this ct*Ast inertly Icxl to 
inerraiitile Inatie.** ft‘r the free naxri- 
g.alioi) of the Adri.alKx duliiis i'.axsar 
nn«I Augu'^tus ouicluded the series of 
wars xxhich graduAlIy rxxiweexl it to a 
province. 
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nearly to the aame Miint to which Ute AuHtrian territory npw ex- 
tends, frin^ng the Malioumieclan empire witli a Chriiitian Ix^rder. * 
A hundred niiloii to the south wanl, at the Acroceraiiuian pr«i- 
luontory, it touched At7»4u<i, the Injuiidary of which prtivince ran 
thence in an irregular lino to the hay of Thermopyhe and the north 
of^ubcea, including Kpirus, and exclmling Thesaaly.^ Acliaia and 
hlacetlonia were travei*Hi'd many tiiiu's hy the AiJoHtle and he 
omld 8ay» when he was hoping ti» travel t«» lh»me, that he had 
' j>reached the (Impel * rouml uut“ i Ilyrieuiii. ’ * 

When we allude to Home, ami think «»f the relation of the ('ity 
to the pr«ivinoeii, we are ineviiahly reiiunded of the niiliUiry roiula ; 
anil her%^ across the hreadlh of >1 a«'edi»nia, wiis one of the greatest 
r»>a«ls of the Kmpire. It ih e\ oh iit that» afUT t *onHt4intini>i»le was 
foundeii, a line of ctMinitunication helv^t-eu the Kast«*rn and Western 
capitals was i»f the utmost moment ; Imt tiie I'm Ae/fto/io wtts c<»ii- 
sfruct<‘d long Injfon'* that perio,l. SirulM», m the reign of AngtistiiSf 
infonns us that it w.im regtilarly m.ole apd markt'd out hy iiiile- 
»t»uies. from I>yrrhachium oh the AtlriatK\ to i'vps^dus on the 
flehriis in 'riiraee . and, e\eli helon* lh«‘ ♦ los4 «d tlie repuhhc, we 
timl (’ic't'rt* s|s akmg, in om- of Ioh oiMtems, of * iliai iiiilitJiiy way 
of ours, which t'»»um'«'ts us \%tth tin- llellesjwiiit/ < ^Ttaiii districts 
on the Kuropoau suit* ♦*! the Heil»sji*»ut had Ih^^ui part of the 
legacy of King Analus.^ and tiu- Huunltaueous jM^ssissnui •»£ >1114*1?- 
doiiia, Asia, and Ihtliynia, with tie* pr >sp»i t of further con«|UeHts 
in the I'^st, made this lim* of «'oiiniiuin« "irum ahs«»luiel> m-tt ssary. 
When St. I**iul w;\s 4m the Koman r**.id at I’i'm-s' or I'luhppi. he 
was on a road which led to the gat« s lh*me It was the sam*' 
jkikveimuit which he afterwanls ti^wl Appn F*»rum ami tin* d’lin'e 
Favems. * Tin* nean‘sl parallel w lii*-h the \^oil«l hits s« «m •»( the 
iin{M.‘rial r»*5nls is the prese nt KurojK-m railway .syHt»*m. 'Flit' Hel- 
!es{M>tit ami the lk*sphorus, in the n i«:ii i*! < 'l.imlttis, were what the 
Straits of lh.\*'r ami Hitjylna*! are m>w . and even tin* pasmige 
from Hruiidusinm m Itals, to I>> rrhachiiim and Ai^dhuiia’' in Ahux*- 


• Th« t4»wn viji.4 1 * 1 -su 4, the 

Akj*4wiiM, iK>t far fr-an >« iifan. 

• Hxrrtrpt in the vr*Mt» rti p ftc-n, the 
Sa]n*lar% rnarlv ‘*aieih»t \\\{h fh.it •>( 

kct*i'haj» rif fh*- 

pfMvifiirial A* h»ra wiU 

he altsNiol to neae pirU* til.irlv h* r*' 
afirr. 

• lw«fW jjrta sire 

♦TuuitKaird hj^Hiher, lC«>tn. xv. '*»'» ; J 
tVsT, lx. 2, xi, i, Ih; 4HO I fh* **. I. 7, 

• fiotn* *v. IJ>. t>almaua ( J dim. 
iir, lUj wahd m clisIrKt in Ihi^i laoviie* , 

Herfi < xvn. rr»f. iii. 

If) wm fO Kp 4 ftis.» wf»kh, a# ne 
tmMK xrm m dUlrtcf m ihr prra inrw 
c»f Iwit it wm hy a 

tifmacii riMwl with ib<i Fm 
trmn thrrrlMirttltfm, wiik;li &s fti«iiihi«Ksl 


^ th*- pnotlie: rieipfef, Uiwll'f 

• Ao.i,’ 

.S.« what o -ani ef tin r'4«i».l Is*- 
t'l.eii If.'o ai) 4 lN r ,4 utuo, p, 

.’I 1 

\4 1 - xxvm. 1 * 4 . K'lf ?v*t» 4 '<’'a i*f the 
l%<« -l/'/i'o, wht'o» if ;»p|*r 4 »aeh 4 »^ 4 * th 4 ‘ 

\flr;al 4 *. o> ih*- nei;<hi»«>urh 4 4 <wl of A*f/- 
wo/wi {’f»ivina niplii’* ex 

whiitre, ^•'•orthng (»i wam’ 
wrilef4, fhr e»f**nHn ronfinitstian 

f Ui* name, •*’<> 1 |«vr;«re'n . 

?*sf. I. V. IXrtH Mihi'An's tf‘*rufe ci>io 
!;»m4 an exprr^wive rej»rf"*4p'ntaii<si of 
llraudiMtum, I hr hjiri4«nir t»n flM;» Italian 

»i»h' »4 the water. 

• i.e. A|s*lh 4 f}ia ott fhr Adrialir, 
n hit'll mn4»f Iw rarrfnlly rf iaf itltf uiaiHsi 
frinn ili*> otiwr t»»wti uf ilw* sanK' namr, 
ami on ihs* samf? latwf<»n Tltra 

'taiimica and Ai»| 4 »i{a 4 lK (Acta t). 
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donia^ wa« only a tempestxiouB ferry, — only one of those difliculties 
of nature wliich the H^iinans would have overcome if they could, 
and which the boldest nf the Romans dared to defy.‘ From 
I>yrrhachium and Apollonia, the Via E^qiatia, strictly so called, 
extended a distance of five hundred miles, to the Hebrus, in 
Tlirace.*** Thessalonica was about half way between these rernf>te 
]K>iut8, and Fhilii>pi wtts tlu* hist-^ imp»>rtant town in the province 
of Macedonia. Our concern is only with that part of the Via 
Egnatia which lay between the tv. o hist- mentioned cities. ^ 

The iiiteriiiediati? stages mentioned in the Acts of the Api)stle8 are 
Amphiisdis and Apollonia. The tlistances laid down in the Itine- 
raries are as follows : --/V<<7i//pi b* A iiiiriy-tJkree, rnile-a; 

(•> AindUtuin^ thirty mifeji; AiMtlUmia to 'lliCJiHalonicxt ^ 
thiri Thes4* dist.-inces are evidently such as might have 
lx‘eii travenwMl each in one djiv ; and since nothing is said of any 
delay on the mad, but everything t^) imply that the journey was 
mpid, we conclude (u 4 less, imleed, their ivcent suflerings matle 
rai»id travelling impossible) that l^utl ami Silas rested one night at 
each of the interme<b;vte i»hic« s. and thus our notice of their journey 
IS div’i<le<l into thre<‘ parts. 

Fn>m Rhilippi to Ami*hiiM.lis. tlu* Roman way passed acrrjaa the 
plain to the north of Mt.unt Raiigseus. A traveller, going direct 
from NeaiMilis t4i tlu* m-uuh of tlu* Strvmon, might make his way 
thrfUigh an ojH inng m tlu* juount^iins^ neaixT the coast. This Is the 
rotite by which Xervus broULiht his army, ’ and by which motlern 
joiirnevs ar< usu.iHx m.u'u Hut Hhilip]u was not built in the time 
of the IVrsian \\ni\ ami now, under the i'urks, it is a ruined village. 
I'luler the Ibuiia.i « mpi rors. the iw^sitifui of this r,tU»nu determined 
the dirt'ctioii i.f tie* road. The very ]»rtKluctiveness of the soil,' and 
its liahility t*» inundations,'* must have caused this r<»iul to l»e cAre- 


• ihr aie s <.| i '.*«»*'* 

prmM'CtliJijc* llruu<Ut-<-enM aij*l 

tlu* e M«lo of ! lu- -* a U} l’hit..r<''. 

Tlu* writi’r t'lU u- tlj.a* < »-< r >. 

when d<*}>»rtinjir hi- rxjlf. wn- <lr5\* n 
hftt'k by « -tonn into llnnThe enu. 
S<x* Ixhuv, p. *Jis. n. :i. Th** j^rroal 
landtng plno* un lit* Mai'^ '.hauau ‘•’.-t 
wan Hyrrbnchitiiu. t!3<’ niu'MsU I'pt- 

caIUhI hy <*.>11111110 ‘ A«ii i.i 
'ralxm:v.’ • 

* ‘Hiv ruad^ fn>in H\ rrhaohimn »n«l 
A|M>llonia nu*t t*-ge<h**r lU a phne*- calh'**! 
t'liMliann, and thence the Via hgnaii.n 
na»<teil over the nuiuntaiio to Urr.n^ ha 
hi Macedonia* It eniciv*! ilic plain i»i 

bdcAfta (mn' belo.v), and thenev 

hy iVUa to Thcf«.«va 1 tnii« a. I'lu* “la- 
ss given by the Anlonim* and 
dermletn Itineraries and the iVutm 
gcr Table, will l»e finuul in O.unfr't* 
Greece, v. i. pp. «l -si. 

* See above, p. n* I, **<<1 I** 

n. 4. 

♦ This openiiig la tha Pieric valley. 


Jmm* l.r.ik*'. IH<». ‘ TIkki^Ii the 

in.^-hrn roiuo frtnn Cav.iUa loOrphano 
.Mid Nuhniki. hading t*y Pnivi-ta 
lhr.*n.ih tl;*' Pe ric valley along the 
•‘outlurn Mde of Mount Pang.vnm. 

< xa- lly 1:1 :ho line t*f that of Xerxes, 
1 ** the luo-t dirivt, it dtK*? iu*l coincide 
wilh llu’ Koiu.au mad or the Vi.a I'g 
naii.a. which .along the noi-ih<-rp 

ha^* of tliat mouniain, pmUahlv for 
the -ake of connecluig l»t*th thei-e ini- 
I»oTlanl citie-, the fortiu r of which n.a> 
a Koinan colonv.* 

ller.Hh ^ii.T^i- 

** !>r. I’l.arke and t'oujtine'ry both 
l«»ok thi*» n*uic. 

• ‘The idain i-^ \erv fertile, ami 
liV'idcH yielding ahmulant Uarve-ts of 
cotton, wheat, i^rloy. and mai«e, eon- 
tainx extenjkix'e ividiires |»cMpletl with 
«ixen, horHC' 4 , and dieep. N^* ixart t*f 
the land i*» iieglecle*l; and the districf, 
in its gx'^icral ap|iHearanee, i? not in- 
ferior to any |ian of KumiK*.* — !*eakc, 
!>, 20h ' * See Leaktv 
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fully const nicttHl. 'Hio surface of tho plain, wliich is intorsc^Jtccl by 
luultitiulcH t>f Htivaiiis, i« covore«l now with plantatioim of c«>tton aiul 
tichlH *>f linliaii corn,* aiul tho vilhigon airo so niinionitis tiuit, when 
seen from the suiiiiiiits of the neij^hlM>uriii^ iiioiintaiiiis, they appear 
to form t»ne continiieil town.* Not fair from the coaist, the Strymon 
sfreatls out into a lake as lai-ge as Wimlermere aiul l>etweeii the 
lower eiul of this lake ami tKt‘ inner reaeh t>f the Strymonic K**^f» 
where the mountains leavve a nam/w opt*ning, Amphipolis was sitii- 
ateil on a beiul i>f the river. 

‘ TKe jMisition t»f AmphipoliH is one of the iiu»Ht impiwtant in 
(Jreece. It stamls in a pa.sH Inch ti^ivers* s tin* inountaiins Iwinlering 
the Strymonic gulf, aiul it coiuniatuls tlu* only eiisv i-oinmunication 
fn>m the coast of that gull into the gn^at Mac'eilonian plains, which 
exteiul, for sixty miles, fr»»iii l»eyt*iul Meleiuko to Philippu * 'Phe 
ancient name of the place \%as * Nine \\a\.s/ fioni the gn^at iininlH'r 
of Thracian aiul Mat •aloni.in lawul.H which met at this |>oint. ' 'Plu* 
Athenians s;iw tlu* importance «*f the {H>sition, aiul e.stabli.shi'il a 
eoh>n\ there, which tlu \ iallol Amphi|*ohs, Ixeanse tlu* river sur- 
rmifuleil it. Some I»r tht «SeeJ*« st intelest 111 the hiHtorv of 'Plnicy- 
clules. Hot onl\ .is l eg.iriln miittar\ aiul pohtu al iiuo eiiients.'^ but in 
reference to the p« isoual ^ x^H rience of the historian hiin.st lf,' is 
Concent ratetl *>11 this ^poi. Aiul again, .\mphipohs ap|H‘ars in tlu* 
»j>eeches of L)eiiU'Stheiu s as a gr»‘.it .st.iki* in the lal« r .struggle Ih*- 
tw'eeli Philip of M.ice«lon aiul t he cit i/eiis * *f Athens/ It was also 
the scene of «.ne sinking pas,s,ige m the hisioiy of Uoinan €*oii 
‘tuest : here Pauiu.s ..Phmiius. nfr«‘r tlu b.iitu oi Pwln.i, pnhluly 
[>r< Hi'Iaiineil that the .Mati'^loniaiiH sluaiul be o.. ; aiul luov all* 
olluT wa.s hen*, w hos** im 'sagt- to the XI .ua ilonians w .as an 

holiest pris h^matioii of a le tter his rty, witlu nt eoiulitioiis an*l 
without rese rve 

St. PaHTs lU'Xl stage was t*» the eity of .\ jm » lh uiia. After leaving 
Amphij^«>hs, tlu* ro,i«l passes along flu* i*«lge of the Stryiiuuiie gulf, 
tirst Is tweeii clitfs aiul the s^'.a, .iiul then across a w clbw mari- 
time plain, whciu* the p^ ak of Athos la .seen far across the bay to 
the left,'' VX e *pitl tlu* ,h* a sluae at the narrow gorge of Anion, or 

' c Ib r.xl \n. IM. Ib rt* X« rx* 
rr»-4.fj iIm >tr\n>‘U. aiut e!Tcr*s| a 
•f inhue h*>r-.4'A t«» tbr* n\«'r. 
ntel nbvo innr* \»>ufh* siel 

* *’vr-e i -ill \ fill fluil r**lnlrs In 

I h..n »u*l |trfi«ulas m ihr f*»urlh Aiul 
liflh 1.4*#. k*. 

* it >m faihiro in sii rxiKSfhlioii 
\n>phip**li* that rnu*c«l lh« 

rxih' *»f I hii(r> 

* Srr (he >n the s|irechcw 

wihrh relate f** IMulij/s r'iu'ri»JU'hfi||f‘nt 
cm the Atheiilsn 4w the iu*rth 

the AVgexn. 

’ l.ivy’s w*>f*U (xlv. 3n) show tliAt 
I He lb»msns fwll v spp?eei«l«<t the Im- 
|xfffftnee *4 the 
I>r, f Isfke. 


* * Pfcrs planfe* »h' .» »*•»>. Me-* n/ur-'** 

*t#' ccin*!*** ^,1 »l»- 

tAlKa»’,«!rs % Igisn'-^ »o »!*■ f«*TT» 

a ht*-. hiTiUAU-nt I* pl'i#* 

AiJTrahle fa* le. ... 1 ,« » 

♦h* f'xtfe •! 

Psetivite ef I iruhofru* it*s hahUau* r»' 
jK*>r.»Uient a la ht-*'fAht** <1** U nature.’ 
— 4 *>tj:*ii>ery, fi ♦, u. 

* 4 l»rk»\ # h xn. At the h*'n<l •>{ 
thc^chjKpler he gives a view ef the j.l4in 
jis sesrn fr*jrm tlw- Mfl» cm the wvuth. 

* Aneiently the* lake 

* l.4mke. ether n»»f»’'es uf the 

Impcwlafwrc* of ihfs jx^stilon, •ee Up. 
Thlflwmips f/reere, i»|, arul es- 



pilipniis k (xir0<n Iti rmr larger oirtums. 



IX.] Apolionia, 

Arethuja,' and there enter tlie valley which crosaea the neck of the 
(’Iialcidio i>eitiii8ula. to this point we have frequent hiatorical 

hind-iiiarka reminding uh of Athena. ThueytUdes haa just been 
mentioned in connection with Ampliipolis and the Strymon. As we 
leave the sea, we liaye before us, on the opposite ctjast, Stagirus,*^ 
the birth-place of Aristotle ; and in the pass, wliere the mountaiilH 
close on the roiui, is tlie tomb of Eurijades.^ Thus the steps of our 
progress, ttB we leave the East ai%<l begin to draw' near to Athens, 
are already among Jier lustorians, pliilosophers, and t>oet8. 

Apollonia is siiinewhero in the inland part <if the journey, where 
the Via Egnatia crosses from tiu.* gulf of the 8tr>unon to that of 
Thessaloiiicii ; but its exact jM»sition luis not been Jiscertained. We 
will, therefore, merely albnle to the scenery through wliich the 
traveller moves, in g<*ing from m a t<» sea. The }^;iss id Arethiisa is 
l>eautiful aiid*pictures«pn‘. A river Hows through it in a Hinmais 
course, and abundant oaks ami plane tin s are on the rocks around.'* 
Pre»H‘iitly this stream is seen ti* einergi* from an inland lake, whose 
prtuiionKiries ami villages, uiih tlie High mountains rising P# the 
south- w**st, have iviiiiii<h‘<l travi,ners Switzerland.*' As we 
journey towards the west. w«* toim- to a sec<»mi lake. Hetween the 
two IS the moilern [kisi .station «»! Khsah, which may possibly he 
A jKilloina,*'' though it is geiierall\ believed t<» l»e on tile nionntain 
slojMj to the South of the east* iniiio'^t lake. I'he whole regi»»n of 
these tw»i lakes is a h»ng \ alley. <*i lather a successitui of plains, 
where the level sj»actH an* rich]\ WiMniid with forest trees, and tlie 
nearer hills are coveri'il to ilieir Mintiints with olives.’ Hevomi the 
seciuul lake, the roa<l p:»ssi .so\i r some i i.^ing gn*umi. ami j«re.sently, 
after emerging from a iiai iow glen, we obtain a sight the sea <»nce 
more, the eye rang« s fit « l\ o\er the plain of the Axins, and the city 
of TlieH.Haloiiie-a is iniiiK «hal<'ly lu fore us. 

Once arriveil in this nt\. St. Paul no long, r follows the cotu'se of 
the Via Egnatia. He ma\ liave «ione so at a lalt r period, when he 
says th.at htOiad j>n*aehed the iJo.Hpil ‘naind about unto 1 Il\ ricum, ’ 
But at pies<*nt lie had n atlu d the ]Mant most favourable for the ghui 
pnK'Iaiiiation. The dmetion of the Houiau roa<l was of coui-se tle- 
termiiieil hy iiii|>oriant geographual positions, and along the wliole 
lim? fn>m I jyrrhachiuiii to tlu* Hebrns, m< city wils so lai'ge and in- 
fluential as Tliessalonica 

The A|H»st4ilic city at which we .an.* m^w arrived w?ia known in 

' l>r. < < h. xii*. ■s iVnluk. eii il'^ n<»rth h.mk, along w Puli 

nngc»a to iIhh I ho .lot nv.nii m ih« inf«l< rn n^<i 

ltin< rary, another inlorne <hato Itii- i» T.ihr** opinion ; lai! Leake 

i*iStion at 1‘ennanfi, mention** that ttt an<l t ouvim r\ lH‘ih aji^re«* in pl.a in:.! it 
the U»ml* nf In the of Lskf |k»l}>o. We «nij:!it 

* l«cake Sta^iiru** wiih lo ih.nt the .Vnionine ar.*i .h*ni- 

btnvnfa, a liiilc lo the !*oiith of .\itlon. videui Itinemrio'* apneai I** give IW4» 
P* l*b. «h*>fnu I iK‘fw<ei .\ii4>lionia an«i 

* note blit one. Tin '•‘•.‘ih'nie.i. Leake, p. Ii*. 

* See I>r. i^lArke. Lominerv write** * i larke's ^rr<trcl». 

^'>th great ctithtisiiiam ciine/tttung ihi** N<e aU.ve. pp, *11. '241k Tin-* 

^ a expre^Mon. howaAcr. might l*e 
n S®® Vlarke. Ik>th he .iml if nothing more were meant than a 

v^»u«iM<ry in«k« metitk>n of the t%vo progo'-s^* to the very frontier of llly- 
'wHlceti, the Mltte tlkH'Uik and ftn'at nemn. 
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the earliest of its history under vario\iH iiainos. Uinjer that 

of Thernia it is assmuated with some inteivstiiig recollectioim. It 
WiiA the ivstin^ phiiv of X<*rxes<»ii his iiiaivli ; it is not niiiiientioned 
ill the IVlojHiniiesum wav ; ami it Wii« a fivtiiu'iit snhjeet of ilehate 
ill the last indejH.*mlent asseuihlies of Atliens. When the Mtu.*e- 
itNiiiaii |H>wev ta-^an t4* ovi'i-shadow all the countries M'here < ireek 
a as sj>4>ken» this city ix*e4*ive«l its new naim\ and lH*gan a new aiul 
im»re ilistingnished |vt‘rio«l i»f its h%st4»rv, A sisti v of Alevaimier the 
tln at was calU^d 'riu ssalonuu, and her name was ^'iveii t<* the city 
of Tlrenna, when rehuilt and enilndliHhetl l*y her liushand, fiissander 
the »<*n t»f Anti{«at4'r ‘ This name, nmler a form sh^htly iimdiHed, 
has Continued to the pn sent day. 'rin- Salneek t>f tlu* early ( oTiuan 
|Hiets has lH:c«>me tlu* Salouiki of the mtuU rii Levant. Its liistory 
can followed as continuoiiHly as ns name. W lien Macedonia was 
Iscrtitioiieil into fotir |»ioviuei d di\wionH h\ LaidtiH .LtiiilniH. 'riies- 
Sillonica Wiis th<‘ capital of thit w hull la\’ hotueiii the Aviusandthe 
Strymon." M hen tie i.en were unitisl into one Uiiinan 

J>r»»Vliiee, this city W a.** cie«H» t*» as the metrojMilts of the wlnde. Its 
naiiit' apjHars m'>!» than ojice in ilie .innals of the t*ivil Wars. It 
wjis the .s<,*»-ii«* ot fht • \u of < 'u ei'o and one of tin* stiij^es of hiH 
joiiniey Is-twet u lloiiie and hsn ]*ro\ nice in tin* Hast.* Ant<»iiv ami 
tVtavius Were lu re aft* i tie- hatth- of Lhihppi and c«ans an* still 
extant which allude to th* * fne<(ojii’ eianted hv tlu* vi*t**nous 
leailcrs l«> tin* cit \ of the I lu i man ^idf Stralwi. in tin* tirnt c* nt iirv, 
s{K*ak.s lhe*»sal nu.v a.H the ne*st |>*»nuloUH town in M:ued**n!a, 
I*tu*iafi, III tin* s«*i»*nd c»ntnr%, UMes Htmiiar lanij;uau;e. Ih'fore tlu 
f*»nfulini< ♦ 'f t 'oiMtaiit »no| 'le . n w.a.s \ n tnaliv tlu* tap it al «•! < » n***<-e and 
fU>nciiiin as Well a.s ot Mace^h-in.^, uiei shar» *1 tlu tia*te *.! the 
.Ki^eiui with Kplu ami < ormth. K^eii aft* r the Last^Tii K**me 
was htidt ami rei^utd o% , r tin- L*’\ ant, we find U*th Ihu^aii ami 
( 'hristian wrif**rM s|-‘akin‘4 of ddu ssaloinea as tlu* iiu tr'»p»ths**f Ma^'e 
*lonia ami a phn ** of j;'r>‘at mairnitude. 'riirouj^h the .Mi*ldh' Aj.(«s 
it nev«*r C4'.‘ise*l to he imjHiitaut . ami it ih, at tlu* present day, tlu* 
s«*coiul *’ 11 %' in LiirojK-an !'»iik* v. I In- rea.*e.n *»f this < ontinin d pix*- 
einim'Hee IS to l*e found in Its •,;raphi‘ al j«>siiu»n, Situat«*d on tin- 
tn|jisrr Is lui *>f the Th»-i n* iU liulf, h ^)t wav hetwia n the A*lviatic 
and the l(enes|s»nt/ on the s»a man^in r.f .» vast plain w at4»re<i hv 
sk.*veral n%'ers, and at tin* entram** f'f tlu* pass' wlinli iNinmiands 


t nv*** sntf’ef »n wfa«:h ll;** n«'w 

fkamF* U I* h tane *av 

th*l th*' lij»m<* w »■* jfiveu tirv llv.lip 
in tu>r>«atr his (fuv 'Ut< f, 
that it dirisptly r»n[iun*'»ii»er*it<»'*! a vie 
tfjtry rfVPt th** Tlw'^aliuo, fhit tr>e 
staffs! afwor ir« th** m «s» 

I*hdip*s f w * all* 4 

iH omuiurtnirrite'fi *4 a 
V hy ie**# f»th* r *'t> ih** 

fimy wK^i iw hritr*! *4 h*r hifiti. 
CVnisific^ mt *»IlM«u*n l*» fh»« in 

th** Virl**fT fifi tt>»* coins *4 iIm* rity. 

^ Hmh in m*t n^wl tirfismillg 


Ini' rT'o«ii ,| tf^** Adr I *t e , h«'t w reii Itrtm 
<hi*ittin and I ivrrtiA* himii. Srs* p. 2h». 
f» f If> thr*>ii^h Marrc{(]tua 

h*' M*.’dd f.dh»w th.' Vm L^natia. 

♦ ril *'f his hitrrs were written 

ffeto r?vss4ih‘nl. a **n tfiis j«*uriu'y. 

' A v*fy fall aer*nint i f if^ 

m'-^lcrn rutMlitieii »cr* l^r. [Jsir llrlirv ^ 
liell Old's 7mr#/jt, 

S*’'*'' at»ovc, p. 24*i. 

? Th«* rhirf f4 ItK'SsU BtH* thw AxIlM 
»n*l Ilnhs^iwm. Th® wind® r»aiien 

near |tw *xfS| rein»i«ls fif low ullttv ifll 

«w>il, IW twdnw, oft this jo«irii«y 

TlMH»SM»l*'Slfe I to tVrrW®,, 

* This is (h« fi®ss abov#. 
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the iippioach to the other great Macedonian level, — it was evidently 
destined for a niercuntilo einf)oriuin. Its relation with the inland 
tnule of M«ce<lonia was jw close oh tliat of Ainphi|K)lis ; and its 
niaritiine ltd vantages were perhajjs even greater. ITius, while Am- 
phipolis decayed uinler the IH'zantine eiiii>erors, Thessalonica con- 
tinued to proH|>er.‘ There probably never wjts a time, from the claj 
when it first receiveil its name, that this city has not liati the aspect 
of a busy commercial t4)wn.‘' \N*e see at onct* how ajijiroiiriate a 
pljtce it was for «iiie <if tlie starting points <if the (iospel in Euroi>e ; 
and w'e can apju'eciaU* the force of the expression used hy St.^aul 
within a few months of his departtin* from the Thessalonians,^ when 
he says, that ‘ from them the Wonl of the Lord h.ad s^^ainded forth 
like a triimi>et.^ not only in .M;icedonia aiul Achaia, but in everv' 
jilace.’ 

No city, which we have yet luul occ^tsion t4> flescril>e, has hail so 
distinguished a t'hriHtiaii hist4»ry, with ilic* single excepti<»n of the 
Syrian Anti<K*h ; and 1 h*% t'hristian ghuy of the Patriarchal city 
gradnally faded befon- that of tlic Macedonian metroiKdis. The 
hen tie ago of Thessaloiiiea uas tin* iliirtl eenturv,'’ It was the 
hulwark of < 'onstaiit »noj>h- in the shock o^ tin* harhariaiis; and it 
hidd up the t4*rch of the truth t4» the succcKsive tnhes who ivverspread 
the country lM*t\V4'4 ii th<* Uaiiubc ami the Av.'taii, -the tloths and 
the Sclavt'H. the Hulganaiis of tin* tircek t’hurxh, and the Wal- 
lachians,' whos«* language still S4*cms t4» connect them witli Phi}i]>]d 
and the Uoinan <'olonn s. ‘flms, 111 tlie im'die\al chroniclers, it has 
deservial the iiaiin* of ‘ tin* t b’t!iodo\ Pity.'* 'fhe remains of its 
HijijMwlroim*. \Oiich ih f. »r ever aHs.Kiat4 d with the history of Theo- 
dosius ami Amhi'o.sc,' can yet Ik* tra<'4 *1 among tlie Turkish housi's. 


thrtmjih w*hich lln to Ainj'lnp-liH 

l»n»M*4l, and ill will, h Apdfjm.i ws** 

Hituatf'd. 

• Noiiocs of ijH nnr' antd** r» la- 
tion*< in the M»d4lle Aijr*!* no- ; 4 iv« n !»y 
Tafel. For an a^'oiunl 4»f it' m«Hhrn 
trade, an<l tlie way in whndi it w -t'* 

l»y th»* laft war, Holland**. 

• A view of the plao>, a^k mn n from 
the skea, is j.*iven in the lartrir on- 
tions, 

^ 1 Tliess. i. 8. 't’he a*^ 

written fomi t'«»rinlh v*ry nfn r 

the deivatture frtsn The^-.aloni. a. Si’*»' 

fhap. XI. 

• Chry»rMiU»m e»n|doys this image in 
commenting on t t or. *i. 

** Tafel traces the hi*tor\* of The*e- 
^loniea, in great detail, thnni^h the 
Middle Agea j and shows l»ow, afi« r 
the invaaioii of the tloths, it was the 
i^ana of coiivcrtlng the tVlaves, and 
them the liuIiitsHanN <«» tin' 
Phriatlan faith. The iieaRant |s»|>ula* 
to tli« e«al of TheiMMiloidea ia 
llolgarian, to Wtwi it ia t#reek 


ft '..ioin4*ry. p. .'»>V b h.ni: to 

tin t ir*-. k i fuir* h. 

<■ S«'»- w hat iVm-iiw^rv «nv “ ( ch. i.*) of 
tli* W.dl.M hiaio. wh«» arv intrrmivol 
atn« lie* <«tln r tnU**-* at' ni«»dern Ma- 
nth !na. dhev •‘jHak a c<*rnij*t I.itin, 
.an«l h • think- ility .an* <lv--'<-ntU'<i fn,>m 
thean<utit lh« \ .%re a licrce 

and U.ld 1.0 .*, liMniL? i !in Mv in the 
n)i<untain<. ; an<l v% !u*n lra«lini; o.ar.avans 
hi\< i«» i:** throu:.h tiangt nni.*. placts 
Ih. V .-vn* fo-t.d in iho fnait, 

* t >ne Uv J'.a^Uine v^ritcr who u*k*s 
ihi** phra^ i-* t’amoniata, llis hi-.o^ry 
i* 4 uri**u'*t, lie was i n*«ier-lK?*an'r to 
the .arx'hhi.dn*]^ ami wa* o-irrik-kl ort' hy 
the Arah**, and lando) ,al FarMis where 
he wiskte his IkhiK. 

Sinnea^KHKints sav that irxOOU jier 
son* wert* inv'olv Okl in the niassaere, 
for which the ari'hhi>ho]> of Milnti 
evacl*'! |K'nam>' from the 
Si’>4' ttihbni, ehajv. xxvii, F4‘r some no- 
tice of the remains of the IlipiHsirome, 
which at ill retains its name, see Cou- 
ainery, chap. ii. 
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Ita biahopa have aat in $<^rt*at councila.* The writing of i/jt f^reat 
ptx'Hcher aiel acholar Kn»tat!iiii« - are at ill pivaervea to na. It i» 
true that the C'hnatiaiuty t»f Theaaaloniea, botli iiieiiieval and iiuxlem, 
haa l>een debiiaetl by huiiiiUating 8U|>eratition. The ghiry of ita 
natrtju aaint, Demetrius, htis eclipsed that of St. l*a\il, the founder 
ftf ita Church. Hut the same l>ivine Providence, whicli causes u.s 
to l>e thankful for the p?v»t, comiiiatida ns to bo ho[)eful for the 
futur\> ; and we may l<H»k fi»rwa»\l to the tune when a new lutrvest 
of tile ‘work of faith, and ialwnir of l(»\e, ami patience of Iioikj,’** 
ahalf a]>riiig up from the .hc^mIm of Divine 'rriith, which were lii*»t 
sown t»n the shore of the Therniaic tiulf by the Ai^mtle of the 
1* entiles. 

If Thesaalonica can lN>ast of a series of i 'hristian annals, unbroken 
sinct? tin* tlay »>f St. Paul's arrival, its lolation.s with the .Jewish 
jHfople have continue»l f«»r a still loau'^ r |K rio<L In our own <lay it 
c«>ntaiiis a multitude ot J«-ws^ coininaiiding an intliieiitia] position, 
many of whom un* tneupied (not very dilleiantly from St. Paul him- 
»<df) in the manuf.i,et uie »*f cloth. c« ►nsiderabie number of them 

aix* refiig<*es fr'*m Spam, ami spt ak the Spani.Hh language. Then* 
are materials for tracing Htimlar **4 ttleim’iils of the same .HA-atn-red ami 
[H'rsax uted jx*opU* in t fiin < itN . at mter\ als, during the M iddle Ages ; ' 
and even lH.*fore the dej»M uctii»ii »>f dtu usaleiu w e find tlieiii here, nu- 
iiierouaand iuHuentiai, as at .\nti«K'hand Iconium. Here. doubth*ss, 
was the chief cohmv of thos** .lews of Mat‘e»loiua of whom l*hilo 
s|>eaks •/" for%>hile there w.i.s »»nl> a ;.i** at Philippi, and while 

Ainphi{H»hs and .Vjs>|I*»ni.i ha#l no lHiTi4 ht4‘ Hiimunit ten to detain 
the A|s»stles. * i/u ’ of the neigld>«uirh»HMl was at Tlieasa* 

lontca. 


* \V*' fin*l th*' Koh»>p ‘tf I h- d*’ni* » 

»n I fe* < ofue if >>( Sotlo. v o .1.*. .»u-l 
A r^’ M|f if»f * r* I lO to tli* 

pis* v. 

* I'.U'^tathiu** pnaiJi'd nivt wr a.- 

fh**Tv in th.' tw • If'h < r ntiifv . Ib‘ vt^-* 
highly f>\ tte* < ’•■inrit ru, o>*l 

U to hav4 * 1**0 ovt all .li* 

th<» most man ♦■( fu* »g<i‘. 

» I Th^*. L -i 

* Paul I.ut'A*, in fji-» ljtf«r )oiiri)*\, 

— ‘ f.«*s fiirvien* ^ •.^nt ru\ iron 
aa fiomhr** *Pn y 

3n,0*s> .lutf*. tpii } «»»il 'ii *yn ig'*'gU'Oi , 
rt rus <p*i y foi»i tout h* . om- 

1 14 4*f«t fort in'ho- 

trirax. th*T]s gramfs v iiitr** «m' o»rii nu^ 
M»re«*^tv«*fYY4»rt{ rf» i(«> h>* hiio' Ira* 

vsiller »tix manuhw tuf*'s fl4f*s 
Frxuef, |wi«ir muri I a I rn rtAt 

»fr #^tr!*f»g«r4 ; HIAI4 lU 

nVmt jAiviAf-* pM . rr|wiuljml ib 

v*i'fi4<i*n6 X'MHT* hk^n Iriir* gT»*s drAjis »« 
grstsit «phitfi«ar. f|«i rfi f»it Imhilirr 

»*wi irfmiws,'-— P. lit. In the i7tli ern- 
tury m Turkish anthnHiy of 

llMrm a* car|»#t atHl rle^h mxk<^r#, (»l 


th»‘ir hbrshtv to the pw»r, nnd of 
III. ir V. h. N.>p, '4 1111 m»»rv ifi in l.u*s» 

♦ hii'ton. i •uoiMori' ri^r'kon** th«*tn ;U 
*uoi\ of ih* m from N|>mti. I h- 
nd*!-* *t h.iipn* *' n.igogiC' s Xdoni.jm- 
p-ft.- I- nom <l*- la pro\ in. c d oii o.nt 
. ‘I lu'in 1 ir» * fainilhs ipii la » oin 

p..»n? ‘ p. |'» In th«' * J»hrt*h intri 
’ I- r tlii‘ .ff'W 4 >.i|t»nt*a 

or*- r** kofi. d .It mg half tie* 

wh**h* f**»|>uI.'U«on. aiet ha'ing tin* • he I 
trad*’ in tfn ir hand^. I li* y are ^aid to 
ha^e thirl' -*ix *iynng»rgu< - 4 , ‘non** of 
th*in T*-nrarka!»U’ for lh*'»r iiralm's.i or 
eb*..»iv>' of •tyh'.’ 

’* 1 in \ Jir»‘ «Uiid**l to in tin* 7lh * en • 
lurv. and .again in ron^idefftlde numla»r4 
in th« I ,f»h. Sis' I afrl. 

See t hap. 1. p. i.'c 
* file b'st MsS. hrrr* hsvr* thr itrfl 
nit*' arlble. If aulhnrity prepuide- 
raf‘'<l again*! il, *1111 thr phfa*r' would 
Imply ttiaf fhrrr wa* no synagogue in 
Hh* fowna rrcrtilly |uiaMr*t (hrnngh. 
There was another ay murfigtie at tie* 
r»r*a. Aeia xvii. 10. 
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Tlie scene to which we are introcbiced in this city is entirely 
Jewish. It is not a small meeting of jiroselyte women by the river 
side, but a crowded assembly of tme-born Jews, intent on their 
religions worshi[>, among whom Paul and Sihts now make their 
appearance. If the tnvces of their recent hardsliips were manifest 
in their very as|>ect, and if they related U» their Isnvelitish brethreif 
h<iW they had * siifieretl before and been cruelly treated at Philippi^ 
(1 Thess. ii. 2), their entrance in Among them must have created a 
strong impression <*f indignati<»n an<l syiiij»athy, which explains the 
allusion in St. Paul’s K]>istle. He spoke, however, U) the Th^ssa- 
ionian Jews with the earnestness a man who hits no time to lose 
and no thought b> wnate on his own sutferings. He preached n<>t 
himself but Christ crucified. The Jew ish Scriptures were the grouml 
of his argument. Jle recurred to the same subject again and again. 
On three sucx'essive Sabbaths' he argm d with them ; and the whole 
b<Kly of Jews resident in The.ssalonica were interested and excited 
with the new doctrine, ^nd were pivjciriiig either to adopt or 
oppose it. 

The three |Miinis which he insistiMl were these: — that He who 
w'as foretold in proph. < y was to be a snlie.ing Messiah, — that after 
death He was to ns4- again, ami that the crucified Jesus of 
reth was indeed the >>«.iah who wa.s t4» c<*me. Such is the distinct 
and concise statement in tin* .\ct.s of the Apostles (xvii..'^): and tlie 
Sjiine t<»]»ics of ti aehmg are imphetl in the first EjaHtle, where the 
The.Hsalo Ilians are appeal* *l to ;cs men who ha<l been taught to 
* Indie ve that .Icsus had i* .dly dn*«l ami risen again ’ (iv. 14 k ami 
whohadturmd t<*M r\e the trmih.*!. ‘ami t<» wait f*>r His Son fi*om 
heaven, w hom He rain, d from the «iea<l, i'V< n .fi sus ’ (i. lU). ( )f 
the m*Mle in which the-^»• subject.^ wouhl be pres*‘nte»l to Ins hearers 
we can f*>rm some idea fr« an what was .s.tnl at Antioch in Pisidia. 
The very ;iajK*ct of the w • »i>.hipjH i s was the same.* prosel\ t<s were 
equally attached to the congregate ms in Pisnha ami Maceilonia.^ and 
the *dcVf»ut and hon«nirablc women' in om* city found their parallel 
in the ‘chief w'onn'ii’ in tln*«*ther.* Tin impression. t4H*, pr»Hluced 
hy the address wjvs not very «liflen nt lu n* from what U Inul Innui 
there. At first it was favonrabU rec<i\ed. tin* interest of m>velty 
having more influence than tlu* seriouMn ss of convietitui. Even from 
the first some of the tojncs must ha\** e<»ntained matter f«»r {kt- 
plexiiy or c-avilling. Many wonhi Ik* imlisjM»se<il to la'lieve the fact 
<d Christ’s rc*suriXK<ti«»n .and many imux* who, in their exile fn»m 
Jernsalem, w re hM»king intently for the rest4»n\tion **f an eai*thly 
kingdom/’ must have he.ard incix dnlonsly and unwillingly of the 
humiliation of Messiah. 

That St. Paul did sjK'ak of Messiah’s glori<»us kingd<»m. the 


‘ Acts xvii. 2 . 

* Sec the Account of tlic skviisgoguc- 
tho dusk, ihc srk, the manu- 
scripts, the prayers, flic Scripture 
^ding, the lallith, Ac-.,- -given in |*i». 
13G-iat». , ^ n 

® Conquire Aotii xlU, lU, 2»i with 
xvh. 4. Sae Palay oii I The-*s. 


* <%>mparc .Vets xiii. aOwith xvii. 1. 
It will Ik* rcmcmlM'n**! that Ihewomon's 
place in the s\ nagnunc** wa.** in n !*cpa 
rale jfallcry.er Indiiiul a lattice, p. bV.» 

^ Acts xvii. 4 cxtmisirxKl with xiii 
12-H. 

Adit i. t». 
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undovibted right. Ho was enabled to maintain this ind^Mndent 
position partly b^ the liberality of his friends at Philippi, who once 
and a^^n, on this tirst visit to Macedonia, sent relief to his neces* 
aities (Phil. iv. 15, 16). And the journeys of those pious men who 
followed the footsteps of the persecuted A|)o8tles along the Via 
^Ignatia by Amphimilis and Apolltmia, bringing the alms which had 
been collected at Philippi, are mnong the most touching incidents 
of the Apostolic history. And n<M less touching is timt description 
which St. Paul himself gives us of that other means of support — 
^hirown labour night and dtiy» that he might not l>e biurdensome 
to any of them* (1 Thess. ii. 9). He did not merely *rob other 
churches,*' that he might do the Thessalonians service, but the 
trade he had learnt when a l>oy in Cilicia^ justihetl the old Jewish 
majcim *he was like a vineyard that is fenced ;* and he was able 
to show an example, not only to the * disorderly biisylwKlies * of 
Thessalonica (I Tliess. i%*. 11), but to all, in everj* age of the Chimjh, 
who are apt t4> neglect their pn>j>er business Thess. iii. 11), and 
ready to eat other men’s bix^d for nought (2 Tliess. iii. 8). Late at 
night, when the stui ha^l long set on the incessaiit spiritual labours 
of the day, the .\|>ostle might lie seen by lainp-lignt labouring at 
the roitgli hair-cloth,* ‘that he might l>e chargeable to none.* It 
was an emphatic enfon.*eiiient of the ‘commands’^ which he found 
ii neciswaxw to give when he was among them, that they should 
•study to be <|iiiet, and to work with their own hands* (1 TTicss. 
iv. 11), and the stem principle he laid down, that * if a man will 
not work, neither should he eat.’ (2 Tliess. iii. 10.) 

In these same Epistles, 8t. Paul sjs'aks of hts work at Tliessa- 
lonica as having been enconi|>asse4l with afflictions,* and of the 
Gospel as having advance<l by a |>ainful struggle.’ What these 
adlkrtions and struggles were, we can gather fnua the slight miiioes 
of events which an; ctuitaincMl in the Acts. The A|sMiile*s success 
among the Gentiles nmse^l the enmity of his own eounirymeti. 
Even In the svfiag4>gne th«> Proselytes attached themselves to him 
more readily than the Jews.’ But he did not merely obtain an in* 
duenco over llie Gentile miml by the indirect means of his dispiits* 
lions on the Hablmth in the s^mag«>gue, and through the tnediutu 
of the Proselytes ; but on the tnU*nt]e<liaie days^ he was doubiless 
in Irsquiml and direct c«>iiiiiiunication with the Heathen. We nee<l 
not be surprisefl at the n;sults, even tf his stay was limited to the 
period corresponding b* ihn*e Habbaihs. No •one can say what 
efleds might follow fi»m three weeks of ati A|iosi]e*s leaching. 
But ws are by no means fiYrcc^l to adopt the s.ip^iosiitrm tliat the 
ttme was limited U» three weeks. It is highly probable that Bi. 
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Paul reiyiined at Thessalonica for a li>tiKer perirxi. * At other cities/^ 
when he* waa repelled by the Jews, he Decame the evangelist of the 
Gentiles, and remained till he was compelled to depart. The Thes- 
salonian Letters throw great light on the rupture which certainly 
took place with the Jews on tlxia occasion, and which is implied in 
tliat one word in the Acts which speaks of their jealousy^ againsis 
the Gentiles. The whole as|^ct of the Letters shows that the main 
body of the Thessalonian Church was not Jewish, but Gentile, 
'riie Jews are sooken of as an cxti*aneous body, as the encimes of 
Christfanity and of all men, not as the ejspients out of which* the 
Church was composed. ♦ Tlie |i,n^ient Jewish Scriptures are not 
once fjuoted in either of these Epistles.^ The converts are addressed 
as those who had turned, iu>t from Hebrew fables and traditions, 
but from the practices of Heathen idolatry.® ,How new and how 
comforting to them must liave lK;en the doctrine of the resurrection 
from the dead. What a ciinirast must this revelation of ‘ life and 
iiiimoriidity ’ have been to^the hojH^less lanieiitiitions of their own 
jiagan funerals, and Ut the dismal teaching which we can still read 
in the sepulchral inscriptions* of Heathen Thess<ilonica, — such as 
told the bystiinder that .after death there iS no revival, after the 
grave no meeting i»f th*»sc? who have loved each other on earth. 
How ought the trtith taught by the Apostle to have comforted the 
new disciples at the thought of inevitable, though only temporary, 
se[iaration frmn their Ciiristian brethren. And yet how dithcult 
was the truth to rtMilise, when they saw those brethren sink into 
lifeless forms, ami after they had commiUed them to the earth 
which had received all their heathen ancestors- How eagerly can 
we iih^iiio them to have rtrad the new assurances of comfort which 
came in the letter from (>»riiith. and which told them ^not to 
sorrow like other men who have no hojH?.* ^ 

But we are anticipating the events which occurred between the 
A|H>8tle*s de{>arttire fn>m ThussiUonica and the time when he wrote 
the letter fn>iit C'orinth. We must rettim to the |xu*secution that 
led him to undertake that journey, which brought him from the 
capital of Maoetloiiia to that of Acliaia. 

When the Jews saw Proselytes and Gentiles, and many of the 
leading women of the city, convinced by St., Panl'^s teacliing, they 
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mxmt have feh that his iiiAuouce waa silently undermining theira. 
In proportion to hie auooeas in spreading Chnstianity, their power 
id spreading Judaism dedined. Their sensitiveness would be in> 
mamed in consequence of the peculiar dislike with which they were 
viewed at this time by the Boinan power. ‘ Thus tliey adonb^ the 
iaotics which had been used with s<»uio success before at loonium 
and Lystra,'^ and turned against 8t. l^aul and his coiiipanions those 
weapons which are the readiest instruments of vulgar bigotry. 
They excited the imib of Thessalonica, gathering together a multi- 
tude of those wortidesi idlers alK>ut the markets and landing- 
places * which abound in every such city» and are always ready for 
any evil work. With this midtitiide they assaidted the house of 
Jason (perha|)S some lleUeiiistie Jew,^ wheee name had been 
moulded into Gentile form, and }K>ssihly one of 8t. Paid’s relations, 
who is meutioueil in the Epistle to the Uoiiians ' With whom Paul 
and BUss seem to have W'eti lodging. Their wish was to bring Paul 
and Bilas out to the or assembly of the {teople. But they 

were absent frtmi the houses and Jason lutd some other ChristiaiiH 
were dragged liefore the city magistrates. l*he accusation vocife- 
rously bnnight agsiinst them was t4> the hdlowiiig elfect : * Thest* 
Christians, who are iK^ttiiig the w'hole world in c<iiifiisi4»n, arc come 
hither at last ; and Jas4>ii lias received them into his hoiisit ; and 
they are all acting in the face the Kni{M'n>r's <lecn*es, fij>r thei 
assert that there is another king, whom tin y call .lesus. ’ We have 
seen* how some of the parts of St. Paul's teaching at Thessalotiica 
mar have given txx'asion to the latter phrase in this imliciinent : 
and we obtain a deeia^r insight into the caiist' why Uic wh«>le indict 
meni was brought forward with s«i much vehemence, and why it 
was so likely to pro<ltice an effect on the magistrates, if wo bear in 
mind the circiuiistaiice alludeit to in reference Pliilippi,^ Uiat tin- 
Jews were under the Imui of the Konnui authonties about this time, 
for having raised a tumult in the metn>|M>hs, at the instigation in* 
was alleged) of one Phresltis, or Christus ; * and that they mu^t 
have been glad, in the prr>viucial cities, Ut able to show their 
loralty and gratify their malice, by thrt>wiiig the oilium off Uicm 
selves upon a sect whose very name might l>e interpreted to impl.^ 
a rebeO^ against the £m{M}ror. 

Buch were the circiiiiistances under which Jason and his coin 
psnions were bttuighi l»ch»re the /Wtfoirhs. We use tlie Gnu k 
Isfin advised^ ; lor it ilhistraU^ the |s>littcal constitution of Thi ^ 
aslonkm, and Ha amirmi with tliat of Philippi, which has latcl) 
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been noticed, Themalonica was not a colony, like Philippi, Tro^, 
or the Inisidian Antioch, but a free cUy ( Urbs libera), like the Sjnian 
Antioch, or like Tarsus * and Athens. The privilege of what was 
technically called ‘ freedom * was ^ven to certain cities of the Em- 
pire for good service in the Civil Wars, or as a tribute of respect to 
the old celebrity <if the place, or for other reasons of convenient 
policy. There were few such cities in the western provinces,^ as 
there were no municipia in the eastern. The free towns were most 
numerous in those parts of the Empire where the Greek language 
had long prevailed ; and we are generally able to trace the reasons 
why this privilege was l>cst<>wed upon them. At Athens it was the 
fame of its ancient eminence, ana the evident j>olicy of paying a 


comphinent to the Greeks. At Thessalonica it was the part which 
its inhabitants had pnidently taken in the great struggle of Au- 
gustus and Antony aimiimt llmtus and Cassius.* When the decisive 
^ttle hod been fouj^t, Pliilippi was made a military colony, and 


Thessalonica became free^ ^ 

The privilege of such a city c<mststed in tills, — that it was 
entirely self -governed in all its internal affairs, within the territory 
that might be assigned to it. The governor of the pro\Tince had no 
right, under ordinary circumstances, to interfere with these affairs.^ 
The local magistrates had the power pf life and death over the 
citizens of the place. No stationary garrison of Roman soldiers 
was cpiartered within its terribirv.* No insignia of Roman office 
were displayed in its streets. An instance of the care with which 
this rule was ol>ser%’ed is reconied by Tacitus, who tells us, that 
Germanicus, whose progress w^as usually distinguished by the pre- 
sence of twelve licttjm, declined t4» enter Athens attended writh 
more than one. Tlierv is no doubt that the magistracies of such 
cities would be very careful to show their loyalty to the Emiieror 
on ail suitable occasions, ami to avf»i»i every disonier which might 
compromise their valuc<l dignity, and cause it to be w^ithdrawTi. 
And on the otlier hand, the Homan State did wisely to rely on the 


Greek love of empty distincti«>ii ; and it secured its d«iminion as 
effectually in the East by means of these pnvilt^d towns, as by 
the stricter political annexation of the municipia in the West. The 
form of govomiiient in the free cities was very various.* In some 
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cmaw the old magistmcies end oneioms were oontinued wit^nt any 
material modiUcatiaii. In others, a senate^ or an amenMy^ w§m 
allowed to exist where none had existed before. Here, at In essa 
Umioa, we find an assembly of the neojde Acts xvii. 5) and 

sufureme magistrates, who are called politiMrchs (Acts xviL 8). It 
he^mea an interesting inquiry, whether tlie existence of this title 
of the Theeaalonian magistn^ can be traced in any other source of 
Information. This question is immediately answered in the affirma- 
tive, by one of those jMissages of monumental history which we 
have made it our business to cite as often as {H>ssible in the course 
oi this btograK^y. An inscri|»ti«>i» which is still legible on an arch- 
way in ThessiJonica gives tliis title t4^» the magistrates of the place, 
informs us of their nuinWr, and mentions the very names of some 
w^ bore the office not long btdore the day of St. Paul. 

A long street intersects Uie city from east to west. ' This is doubt- 
less the very direction which the ancient road took in its course 
from the Adriat^ to the Helles|^H>nt ; for though the houses of 
ancseni cities are dostniyetl *and renewed, the lines of the great 
thoroughfares are usually unchang«Hl.^ If there were any doubt of 
the fact at Tliessalonica, the question is set at r\«t by two trium- 
phal arches which stiU, though disfigured by time and injury, and 
partly ccmceaied by Turkish houses, s|)>an the breafllh tif this street, 
and define a space which must have l>een one of the public |)arta of 
the city in the apostolic age. One of these arches is at the western 
extremity, near the entratu;e from Uoiiie, aiid is thouglit U> have 
been bmlt by the graU'fiil Thessalonians to com menu »rale the 
victory of Augustus and Anbmy.* The other is further U» the east, 
and records the triumph of some later emperor (most pndjably 
Ckinstantine) over enemies sulMtued near the Danulie or beyond. 
The second of these arches, with its scnlpitirvd camels,* has alto- 
gather an Asiatic as|s-et, and larloiijp t4» a {leriod of the Kmpire 
much later than that of Ht. Paul. Tlie timt has the reprosentation 
of 49o«isols with the b^a, and c«iiTes|K>nds in appearance with that 
condition of the arts which marks the {mssing of the Reniildie tnin 
the Koiptre. If erecte<l at that etMich, it was undtmbtedly existing 
when the Apewtie was in Macecitmia. The inscrifition In Uroek 
lelteiu,* whi^ is given on the op|»«>stie page, is engraved cm thui 
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nc3 The MagUir€uy of Thessalmica* 

aveh of morble,^ and inlorma us siiJl of the nuM^striM^ wMdh the 
Jtomsns zeoogmsed and allowed to subsist in uie ^ free dty ’ of 
Thesaalonica^: We learn from this source that the magistrates of 
the were called pclUar^^^ and that they were seven m number ; 

and it is perhafMi worth observing (though it is only a curioue coin- 
cidenoe} thid three of the names are identical with three bl 8t. 
Paul’s mends in this region, — Hof^ter of Btnxa^^ Ooius the Jlfoee^ 
an4 8ecwndm of ThessaUnica,^ 

It is at leist well worth our while to notice, as a mere matter of 
Christian evidence, how accurately St. Luke writes concerning the 
political characteristics of the cities and provinces which he men- 
tions. He tak^ notice in the most artless and incidental manner, 
of minute details which a fraudulent compoaer would iudidLously 
avoid, and which in the mythical result of mere .oral tradition 
woula aurc^ be loose and inexact. Cyprus is a ^nroconslllar ’ 
provihoe.* Philippi is a ‘ colony.” The magistrates of Theaaalonica 
have an unusual title, ipimentioned in ancient literature ; but it 
appears, from a monument of a did^rent kind, that the title is 
perfectly correct. And the whole aspect of what happened at 
Theaaalonka. aa compared with the eventa at Philippi, ia in perfect 
harmony with the ascertained difference in the political condition 
of the two places. There is no mention of the rights and privil^^ 
of JKomaa rffuetiaMp ; * but we are presented with the spectacle of 
a mixed mob of Greeks and Jews, who are anxious to show them- 
selves to be ^ CatmJtr's friends,* * No fictorSy*^ with rods and faaoea, 
i^ppear upon the scene ; but we hear something distinctly of a 
or free assembly of the people. Nothing is said of rrfi- 
fioHs eermtomet which the <»tijsens, * being Romans,’ may not 
lawfully adopt ; all the anxiety, both of people and magistrates, is 
turned to tne one point of showing their loyaltjr to the Bmperor,^* 
And those magistrates by whom the question at issue is ultimately 
decided, m not Roman pmfor^ but Greek polUarchs,^* 

It ia evident that the magistrates were excit^ and unsettled as 
well as the multitude. No doubt they were anxious to stand well 
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Jews in Acta xvii. 7, ahovid, by all 
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witli the Rouuai C^erament, fund not to oomi>romise ihomBolvot or 
the fniTiiogoa of their eitv by a wrong decision in this ^dispute 
belwoen the Christians and the Jews. ’ The course they adopted 
was to * take security * from Jason and his €x>mpanions. By this 
expression * it Is most probabry meant that a sum of mon^ was 
deposited* with the magistrates, and that the Christian community 
oi the place made themselves responsible that no attempt ^ould 
be maoe against the supremacy of Rome, and that peace should be 
maintained in Theasalonlca itself. By these means the disturbance 
waa allayed. 

But though the iriagistratcs had sec\ired quiet in the city for the 
present, the position of Paul and Silas was very precarious. The 
lower clasaes were still excited. The Jews were m a state of fa> 
natacal displeasure. It is evident tliat the A}X)stles could not appear 
In public aa before, without endangering tlieir own safety, and com> 
promising their fellow>Cliriatiaiis who were security for thellf 8^^ 
behaviour. The alternatives befcjre them were, either silence in 
Thcssalonica, or de|>arture to some other place. The first was im> 
possible to those who bore the divine coiiiiiiissiou to preach the 
Uospel everywhere. They c«>uld nut hesitate to adopt the second 
course; and, under the watchful care of Hhe brethren,* they de> 
parted the same evening fouuThessalonica, their stejis being turne<l 
m the direction of those iiioun tains which are the western boundaiy 
of Macedonia.* We oliserve that nothing is said of the departure of 
Tiniolheus. If he was at Thessaloiiica at all, ho stays there now, as 
Luke had stayed at Philippi. * We can trace in all these arrangements 
a didiberate care and tsdicy for the well being of the new Churches, 
even in the midst of the sudden movements caused by the outbreak 
of persectttifUi. It is the saute prudent and varied forethought 
which appears afterwards in the past4>ral KpisUes, where injunctions 
are given, acc«>rding to circumstances , — to * abide* while the Apostle 
goes to some other region,^ * hoping that he may come ahortly ' 
amin,* — to * set in ortler the things that are wanting, and ordain 
elclera,*^— or *to use all diligence* t4r> follow* and co-operate again 
in the same wtirk at some new place. 

Passing under the Arch f»f Augustus and out of the Western 
dale, the Via Egnatia crosses the plain and ascends the inountain5 
whksi have just been inentione<l, — forming a comnitinicattcm over 
m rety nigged country between the lleOesponi and the Adriati(\ 
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Just w^ere the rowd strikes the mountains, at the head of a bay of 
level ground, the city of Bdessa is situated, described as command- 
ing a i^orious view of all the country, that stretches in an iJmost 
unoroken surface to TheMalonica and the sea. ‘ Thia, however, was 
not the point to which St. Paul turned his steps. He travell^, by 
a less important road,* to the town of Beroea, which was farther to 
the south. The first part of the journey was undertaken at night, 
but day must have dawned on the {ravellers long before they reamed 
their place of destination. If the ioumey was at all like what it is 
now,* it may be simply described as follows. After leaving the 
gardens which are in the immediate neighbourhood of Thessalonica, 
the travellers ctossimI a wide track of corn-fields, and came to the 
shifting 1^ of the ‘ wide-fiowing Axius. ’ Alx>ut this part of the 
journey, if no^ before, the day must have broken upon them. Be- 
twem>^e Axius and the Haliacmon^ there intervenes another wide 
extent of the same continuous plain. The banks of this second 
river lure confined by artificial (tykes to check its destructive in- 
undations. All the country round is covered with a vast forest, 
with intervals of cultivated land, and villages concealed among the 
trees. The road extends for many miles through these woods, and 
at length reaches the base of the Western Mountains, where a 
short ascent leads up to the gate of Bercea. 

Bercea, like Edessa, is on the eastern 8lo|>e of the Olympian range, 
and oonimatids an extensive view of the plain which is waters by 
the HaUaemon and Axius. It has many natural advantages, and is 
now considered one of the most agreeable toMms in Riimili.^ Plane- 
trees spread a grateful shade over its gardens. Streams of water 
are in every street. Its ancient name is said to have been derived 
from the aouiidancc of its waters ; and the name still survives in 
the modern Verria, or Kara-Verria.* It is situated on the left of 
the Haliacmon, about five miles fix»m the [xfini where that river 
breaks through an immense rocky ravine from the mountains to the 
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plain. A few insignificant ruins of the Greek and Eomai|^ periods 
may yet be noticed. The foundations of an ancient bridge are 
passed on the ascent to the city-gate ; and parts of the Greek forti- 
fications may be seen above the rocky bed of a mountain stream. 
The traces of repairs in the walls, of Roman and Byzantine date,^ 
We links between the early fortunes of Beroea and its present con- 
dition. It still boasts of eighteen or twenty thousand inhabitants, 
and is placed in the second rank "of the cities of European Turkey. ^ 

In the apostolic age Beroea was sufiiciently populous to contain a 
colohy of Jews.® When St. Paul arrived, he went, according to his 
custom, immediately to the synagogue. The Jews here were of a 
‘ nobler ’ spirit than those of Thessalonica. Their minds were 
less narrowed by prejudice, and they were more willing to receive 
‘the truth in the love of it.’ There was a contrast between two 
neighbouring communities apparently open to the'’ same religious 
infiuences, like that between the ‘ village of the Samaritans,’ which 
refused to receive Jesus Christ (Luke ix^), and that other ‘ city’ in 
the same country where ‘ lAany believed ’ because of the word of 
one who witnessed of Him, and ‘ many more because of His own 
word ’ ( J ohn iv. ). In a spirit very difierent from the ignoble 
violence of the Thessalonian Jews, the Beroeans not only listened to 
the Apostle’s arguments, but they examined the Scriptures them- 
selves, to see if those arguments were jiistilied by prophecy. And, 
feeling the importance of the subject presented to them, they made 
this scrutiny of their holy books their ‘ daily ’ occupation. This 
was the surest way to come to a strong conviction of the Gospel’s 
divine origin. Truth sought in this spirit cannot long remain 
undiscovered. The iDromise that ‘ they who seek shall find ’ Wi^s 
fulfilled at Beroea ; and the Apostle’s visit resulted in the conversion 
of ‘many.’ Nor was the blessing confined to the Hebrew com- 
munity. The same Lord who is ‘rich unto all that call upon Him,’^ 
called many ‘not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles.’® 
Both men and women, ^ and those of the highest rank, among the 
Greeks,"^ were added to the church founded by St. Paul in that 
provincial city of Macedonia, which was his temporary shelter from 
the storm of persecution. 

The length of St. Paul’s stay in the city is quite uncertain. From 
the fact that the Beroeans were occupied ‘ daihj ’ in searching the 
Scriptures® for arguments to establish or confute the Apostle’s 
doctrine, we conclude that he remained there several days at least. 
From his own assertion in his first letter to the Thessalonians,® that, 
at the time when he had been recently taken away from them, he 
was very anxious, and used every efibrt to revisit them, we cannot 
doubt that he lingered as long as possible in the neighbourhood of 
Thessalonica. This desire would account for a residence of some 
• 

^ It was 8 fortified city in the eleventh ® Acts xvii. 12. 

centur)'. * ^ ^ The word ‘ Greek * (ver. 12) must 

* Couan^ry reckons the inhabitants be considered as belonging to * men ’ 
at 15,000 or 20,000. as well as ‘ women.’ 

2 Acts xvii. 10. ® Acts xvii. 11. 

4 Rom. X. 12. » 1 Thess. ii. 17. 

^ Acts ix. 24. He says that he made more than 
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weeks; |aid there are other passages ^ in the same Epistle which 
might induce us to suppose the time extended even to months. 
But when we find, on the other hand, that the cause which led him 
to leave Beroea was the hostility of the Jews of Thessalonica, and 
when we remember that the two cities were separated only by a 
istance of sixty miles,® — that the events which happened in th% 
synagogue of one city would soon be made known in the synagogue 
of the other, — and that Jewish bigotry was never long in taking 
active measures to crush its opponents, — we are led to the con- 
clusion that the Apostle was forced to retreat from Beroea after no 
long interval of time. The Jews came like hunters upon their 
prey, as they had done before from Iconium to Lystra.® They 
could not arrest the progress of the Gospel ; but they ‘ stirred up 
the people^ there, as at Thessalonica before.'* They made his 
friends feel that his continuance in the city was no longer safe. 
He was withdrawn from Beroea and sent to Athens, as in the be- 
ginning of his ministry (^cts ix. 30) he had been withdrawn from 
Jerusalem and sent to Tarsus. And t)n this occasion, as on that,* 
the dearest wishes of his heart were thwarted. The providence of 
God permitted ‘ Satan ^ to hinder him from seeing his dear Thessa- 
lonian converts, whom ‘ once and again ’ he had desired to revisit.* 
The diyine counsels were accomplished by means of the antagonism 
of wicked men ; and the path of the Apostle was urged on, in the 
midst of trial and sorrow, in the direction pointed out in the vision 
at Jerusalem,^ ‘/ar hence unto the Gentiles,^ 

An immediate departure was urged uj)on the Apostle ; and the 
Church of Beroea suddenly * lost its teacher. But Silas and Timo- 
theus remained behind,® to build it up in its holy faith, to be a 
comfort and support in its trials and persecutions, and to give it 
such organisation as might be necessary. Meanwhile some of the 


one attempt to return ; and in this ex- 
pression he may be referring to what 
took place at Beroea, as probably as at 
Athens. 

^ Those which relate to the widely- 
extended rumour of the introduction 
of Christianity into Thessalonica. See 
below, on 1 Thess. The stay at Athens 
was short, and the Epistle was written 
soon after St. Paul’s arrival at Co- 
rinth; and, if a sufficient time had 
elapsed for a general knowledge to be 
spread abroad of what had happened 
at Thessalonica, we should be inclined 
to believe that the delay at Beroea was 
considerable. 

* Wieseler gives a different turn to 
this consideration, and argues that, be- 
cause the distance between Beroea and 
Thessalonica was so i;reat, therefore a 
long time must have elapsed before the 
news from the latter place could have 
summoned the Jews from the former. 
But we must take into account, not 
merely the distance between the two 


cities, but the peculiarly close commu- 
nication which subsisted among the 
Jewish synagogues. See, for instance, 
Acts xxvi. 11. 

3 See pp. 154, 155. 

^ ‘ There also,’ Acts xvii. 13. Com- 
pare vcr. 5. 

* See the remarks on the vision at 
Jerusalem, p. 86. 

® See the preceding page. 

7 Acts xvii. 17-21, 

® See ver. 14. 

® Acts xvii. 14. The last mention 
of Timothy was at Philippi, but it is 
highly probable that he joined St. Paul 
at Thessalonica. See above, p. 260. 
Possibly he brought some of the con- 
tribution* from Philippi, p. 264, We 
shall consider hereafter the movements 
of Silas and Timothy at this point of 
St. Paul’s journey. See note, p. 302. 
Meantime, we may observe that Timo- 
theus was very probably sent to Thes- 
salonica (1 Thess. iii.) from Bercea, 
and not from Athene, 
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m&W <WTertB d»ccampaiued St. Fat# on his flight ; ^ thus ot^ng a 
hw instance to those we have already seen of the love which 
grows up betweeiy^ose who have taught and those who have learnt 
Ihe way of the soul’s salvation.^ 

Without att^pting to divine all the circumstances which may 
*have conctirred in determining the direction of this flight, we can 
mention some obvious reasons why it was the most natural course. 
To have returned in the directh>n of Thessalonica was manifestly 
impossible. To have pushed over the mountains, by the Via Egnatia, 
towards lUyricum and the western parts of Macedonia, would have 
taken the Apostle from those sho!2eB of the Archipelago to which his 
energies were primarily to be devoted. Mere conceSment and in- 
activity were not to be thought of. Thus the Christian fugitives 
turned their steps towards the sea,® and from soipe point oil the 
coast where a vessel was found, they embarked for Athens. In the 
ancient tables two roads ^ are marked which cross the fiali^mon 
and intersect the plain from Beroea, one passing by Pydna,® and the 
other leaving it to the left,' and both coming to the coast at Dium 
near the base of Mount Olympus. The Pierian level (as this por- 
tion of the plain was called) extends about ten miles in breadth 
from the woody falls of the mountain to the sea-shore, forming 
a narrow passage from Macedonia into Greece. ® Thus Dium was 
‘ the great bulwark of Macedonia on the south ; ’ and it was a 
Roman colony, like that other city which we have described on the 
eastern frontier. J No city is more likely than Dium to have been 
the last, as Philippi was ‘ the first,’ through which St. Paul passed 
in his journey through the province. 

Here then, — where Olympus, dark with woods, rises from ihe 
plain by the shore, to the broad summit, glittering with snow, which 
was the throne of the Homeric gods,® — at the natural termination 
of Macedonia, — and where the first scene of classical and poetic 


* Acts xvii. 14, 15. 

* See above, on the jailor’s conver- 
sion, p. 288. Also p. 104. 

* The words (Acts xvii. 14), trans- 
lated *as it were to the sea’ in the 
Authorised Version, do not imply that 
there was any stratagem, but simply 
denote the intention or the direction. 
It seems very likely that in the first 
instance they had no fixed plan of 
goifig to Amensj but merely to the 
sea. Their further course wa^ deter- 
mined by providential circumstances; 
and, when ■ St. Paul was once arrivecl 
at Athens, be could send a message to 
Timothy and Silas to fbUow»him (ver. 
15). Those lure surely mistaken who 
luppc^" tha| ^ St. Paul travelled from 
Macedonta to Attioe by land. 

^ The , di^nce in the Antonine 
Itliieniry is sevmiteen miles. A By- 
that Beroea is 

scsdih Tfonol the sen. 


* Mr. T&te (^Continuous Historif^^c.') 
suggests that St. Paul may have sailed 
from Pydna. But Panina was not a 
seaport, and, for other reasons, Dium 
was more conveniently situated for the 
purpose. 

® Leake describes the ruins of Dium, 
among which probably some re- 
mains of the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, who was honoured here in pe- 
riodical games. Mount Olympus he 
describes as a conspicuous object for 
all the country round, as fkr as Sa- 
lon iki, and as *deriviDg firom its steep- 
ness an increase of grandeur and appa- 
rent height. 

7 See above, on Philippi. 

® The epitKets ^veti by Homjer to 
* this poetic mountain are as fully justi- 
fied by the accounts of modern tra- 
vellers, as the descriptions the 
scenery alluded to at^tne close of the 
preceding chapter, p. 216, n. 10. ^ 



II./ Vbyc^ to Athens. ^ 

Gre^ our.TTiew,— we take our leare, for ihe present, of 

the 4tP<V«“ the.Gentues. The shepherds from, the heisbts* aUtove 
the value of Teip]^ may have watched the sails afchis smp that ^ay, 
as it mov^ like ai, white speck over the outer ^(H^rs of the The^ 
male Gulf; The wiloys, looking back from the deck, saw the great 
-Olympus rising <| 0 Be above them in snowy majesty.* The moil 
distant mountaii^ beyond Thessalonica are already growing fiunt * 
indistinct. As the vessel approaches the Thessalian archi* 
pelago,® Mount Athos begins to detach itself from the isthmus that 
binds it to the main, and, with a few other heights of Northern 
Macedonia, appears like an island floating in the horizon.^ 



The TuUianum at Borne.* 


^ See Dr. Wordsworth’s Greeccy p. 
197, and Mr. Urquhart’s Spirit of the 
East, vol. i. p. 426. 

* Compare p. 242, n. 5, and p. 248 n, 2. 
See also Purdy’s Sailing Directory^ p. 
148: ‘To the N.W.of the Thessalian 
Isles the extensive Gidf of Salonica 
extends thirty leagues to the north- 
westward, before it changes its direc- 
tion to the north-eastWard and forms 
the port. The country on the west, 
part of the ancient Thessaly, and now 
the province of Tricala, exhibits a 
magnificent range of mountains, which 
include Pahon, now Patras, Ossa, now 
Kissova, and Olympus, now Elymbo. 
The summit of the latter is six 
mousandfeet above the level of the sea. 


® "1 he group of islands off the north 
end of Euboea, consisting of Sciathos, 
Scopelos, Peparethos, &c. For an ac- 
count of them, see Purdy, pp, 148- 
148. 

^ Cousin^ry somewhere gives this 
description of the appeaifance of 
heights near Saloniki, as seen from 
the Thessalian islands. For an in- 
stance of a very unfavourable voyage 
in these seas, in the month of De- 
cember, thirteen days being spent at 
sea between Salonica and Zeitun, the 
reader may consult Holland’s Travels^ 
chap, xvi 

^ From Rich’s Dictionary tf Greek 
and Bomam Antiquities, 
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CHAPTBU X. 

Arrival on the Coast of Attica. — Scenery round Athens. — ^The Piraeus and the 
‘Long. Walls.’ — ^The Agora. — ^The A^^ropolis. — ^The ‘Painted Porch’ and 
the ‘:Garden.* — The Apostle alone in Athens. — Greek Religion.-r-The 
unlmown God. — Greek Philosophy. — ^The^jj|ifioics and Epicurean 8.~^ater 
Pmod of the Schools. — St. Paul in the Agora. — ^The Areopagus. — Speech 
of St, Paul. — Departure from Athens. 


In the life of Apollonius of Tyana,^ there occurs a passage, to the 
following effect ; — ‘ Having come to anchor in the Pireeus, he went 
up from the Harbour to the City. Advancing onward, he met 
several of the Philosophers. In his first conversation, finding the 
Athenians much devoted to Religion, he discoursed on sacred sub- 
jects. This was at Athens, where also altars of Unknown Divinizes 
arejtietlituji^ To draw a parallel between a holy Apostle and an 
itinerant mamcian would be unmeaning and profane : but this 
^extract frol^fiie biography of Appollonius would be a suitable and 
^‘bojgprehensivh motto to that passage in St. Paul's biography on 
w]^h we ard^^ow entering. The sailing into the Pir»us, — ^the 
#entrance into the city of Athens, — ^the interviews with philosophers, 
— the wyotion of the Athenians to religious ceremonies, — ^the dis- 
OQ3toe concerning the worship of the Deity, — ^the ignorance implied 
Dy^he altars to unknown Gods ,^ — these are exactly the subjects 
which are now before us. If a summary of the contents of the 
seventeenth chapter of the Acts had been required, it could not 


^ He has been alluded to before, 
p. 100, n. 2. ‘ His life by Philostratus 
18 a mass of incongruities and fables;’ 
but it is an important book as reflect- 
ing the opinions of the age in which 
it was written. Apollonius himself 
produced a great excitement in the 
Apostolic age. See Xeander’s General 
Cnurch History f Eng. Trans.), pp. 40- 
48 , and pp. 236-238. It was the 
^htbn among the Antichristian writers 
of the third century to adduce him as a 
rival of our Blessed Lord; and the same 
profane comparison has been renewed 
by some of our English Q:eethinkers. 
Without alluding to this any further, 
we may safely find some interest in 
putting his life by the side of that of 
St. Paul. They lived at the same 
time, and travelled through the same 
countries; and the life of the magician 
iliusbra^s that peculiar state of phi- 


losophy and superstition which the 
Gospel preached by St. Paul had to 
encounter. Apollonius was partly edu- 
cated at Tarsus; he travelled from 
city to city in Asia Minor; from 
Greece he went to Rome, in the reign 
of Nero, about the time when the 
magicians had ^lely been expelled ; he 
visited Athens and Alexandria, where 
he had a singular meeting with Ves- 
pasian: on a second visit to Italy he 
vanished miraculously from Puteoli: 
the last scene of his life was Ephesus, 
or, possibly, Crete or Rhodes. See 
the Life in Smith’s Dictionary of Bio- 
graf^y. It is thought by many that 
St. Paul and Apollonius actually met 
in Ephesus and Rome. Burton’s Lec- 
tures on Ecclesiastical History ^ pp. 
157, 240. 

* This subject is fuUj' entered into 
below. 
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<5|Di|?v^eni0ntly expressed. The city visited by Apob 

1 ax . xi- _ 


everything around. — were identically the same. The dinerence'^ 
,was this, that the Apostle could give to his hearers what the philo-^ 
B^pher could notj, give. The God whom Paul ‘ declared,^ yrM 
^i^^upped 1^ Apollonius himself, as ^ ignorantly ’ as by the Athe> 


We left St. Paul on that voyage which his friends induced him to 
imdertake on the flight from fieroea. The vessel was last ieen 
among the Thessalian islands . ' j^out that point the highest land 
in Iforthem Macedonia to be lost to view. Gradually the 

nearer heights of the snowy Olympus itself receded into the dis- 
tance as the vessel on her progress approached more and more near 
to the centre of all the interest of classical Greece. All the land and 




water in sight becomes more eloquent as we advance ; the lights 
and shadows, both of poelfty and histoj'y, are on every side ; every 
rock is a monument ; every current is animated with some memory 
of the past. For a distance of ninety miles, from the confines of 
Thessaly to the middle part of the coast of Attica, the shore is 
pretected, as it were, by the long island of Euboea. Deep ii^the 
.^mnermost gulf, where the waters of the xEgean retreaif frtr^wfthin 
the land, over against the northern parts of this island^ is the pass 
of Thermopylae, where a handful of Greek warriors Wd defied 
the lft>sts of Asia. In the crescent-like bay on the shore of Attica, xiear ** 
the s outhem exiremity of the same island, is the maritime sanc- 
tuary of Marathon, where the battle was fought which dec^d that?^- 
Greece was never to be a Persian Satrapy.^ When the island of 
Euboea is left behind, we soon reach the southern extremity of 
Attica — Cape Colonna, — Sunium’s high promontory, still crowiild 
with the white columns of that temple of Minerva, which was the 
landmark to Greek sailors, and which asserted the presence of 
Athens at the very vestibule of her country.^ 

After passing this headland, our course turns to the westward 
across the waters of the Saronic Gulf, with the mountains of the 
Morea on our left, and the islands of .<Egina and Salamis in front. 
To one who travels in classical lands no moment is more full of 
interest and excitement than when he has left the Cape of Sunium 
behind and eagerly looks for the first glimpse of that city ‘ buHt 
nobly on the JEgean shore,’ which was ‘ the eye of Greece, mother 
of a^ and eloquence.’® To the traveller in classical times its 
position was often revealed by the flashing of the light on the armour 
of Minerva’s colossal statue, whioh stood with shield and spear on 
the sui^mit of the citadel. ^ At the very first sight of Athens, and 
even from the deck of the vessel, we obtain a vivid notion of the 


^ Above, p. 266. * 

* See the preceding chapter, p. 264, 
also 242, . 

^ See Quarterly Review for Sept. 
^6, and the first number of the 
Ctaeeieal Muteum* 

^ See Wordsworths Athene and 


Attica, chap, xxvii. A description of 
the promontory and ruins, will be 
found in Mure's Journal of a Tour 
in Greece, See Falconer’s ahuawreek, 
iU. 526. 

® Faradiee Refined, iv, 240. 

^ This is stated by Pansanias. 
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o^ara«ot€^stics of its position. And the place wh^re it staM^ so 
its ancient inhabitants were so proud ^its climate and 
its sc^ery — ^that we may pause on our approacff to say a few 
^rds on Attica and Athens, and their relation, to the rest of 
^reece. 

Aptiea is a^j^angular tract of country, the southern and eastern 
sid^^of whi(m meet in the point of Sunium ; its third is defoed 
by the high mountain ranges of Ci^heeron and Fames, lifcich separate 
it by a strdng barrier from Boeotia and Northern Greece. Hilla^of 
inferior elevation connect these ranges with the mountainous sur- 
face of the south-east, which begins from Sunium itself, and rises 
on the south coast to the round summits of Hymettus, and the 
higher pe&k of Pentelicus near Marathon on the east. The rest of 
Attica, is a plain, one reach of which comes down to- the sea on the 
south, at the very base of Hymettus. Here, about five miles from 
the shore, an abrupt rock rises from tlie level, like the rock of 
Stirling Castle, bordered on .the south by some lower eMinences, 
and commanded by a high craggy peak on the north. This rock 'is 
the Acropolis of Athens. These lower eminences are the Areopagus, 
the Pnyx, and the Museum, which determined the rising 
fallinff of the ground in the ancient city. That craggy peak is rafe 
hill df Ibycabettus,' from the summit of which the spectator sees all 
Athens at his feet, and looks freely over the intermediate plain to 
the Pirieus and the sea. 

Athens and the Piraeus must never be consid^d separJfely. 
One was the city, the other was its harbour. Onwihey were con- 
nected together by a continuous fortification. Those who looked 
down from Lycabettus in the time of Pericles, could follow with 
the eye all the long line of wall from the temples on the Acropolis 
to the shipping in the port. Thus we are brought back to the point 
from which we digressed. We were approaching the Piraeus ; an% 
since we must land in maritime Athens before we can enter Athens 
itself, let us return once more to the vessePs deck, and look round 
on the land and the water. The island on our left, with steep cliffs 
at the water’s edge, is ^gina. The distant heights beyond it are 
the mountains of the Morea. Before us is another island, the 
illustrious Salamis ; though in the view it is hardly disentangled 
from the coast of Attica, for the strait where the battle was fought 
is narrow and winding. The high railages behind stretch beyond 
Eleusis and M^ara, to the left towards Corinth, and to the right 
along the frontier of Boeotia. This last ridge is the mountain line 
dlHPames, of which we have spoken above. Clouds * are often seen 
to TOst on it at all seasons of t]|e year, and4n winter it is usually 
white with snow. The dark heaty mountai«||dailPi^ close to u^on the 
right immediately from the sea, is Hymettm^. Between Fames and 
* > „ . 

^ The relation of Lycabettus to the between me city of the Saronic gulf 
crowded buildings below, and to the and the city of the Forth has become 
surrounding landscam, is so like that justly proverbial. 
of Arthur’s Seat to Edinburgh and its ^ ^e the passage from the CUmdi 
neighbourhood, and there is so much of Aristophanes quoted by Dr. Words- 
resemblance between#Edinburgh Castle worth. Athena and Attica, p. 58. 
and the Acropolis, that a comparison 
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aymettup is the plain ; and ^rising from the plain is the Acn^lis : 
iistinctly visible, -with Lycabettus behind, and seeming in tfiei^edi 
itmosphere to ^.nearer than it is. 

The outward aspect of this scene is now what it ever was.* " Th#; 4 >^ 
lights and shadows, on the rocks of jEgina and Salamis, the gleams 
on the distant mountains, the clouds or the snow on Parnes; the* 
gloom in th^. deep dells of Hymettus, the temple-offewned jr^k 
and the pla^&^eneath it, — are natural features, which only vary 
with the alteratiohs of morning and evening, and summer and 
winter.^ Some changes indeed have taken place: but they •are 
connected with the history of man. The vegetation is less abun- 
dant,* the population is more scanty. In Greek and Roman times, 
bright villages enlivened the promontories of Sunium and JEgina, 
and all the inner reaches of the bay. Some readers will indeed 
remember a dre&ry picture which Sulpicius gave his friend Atticus 
of the desolation of these- coasts when Greece had ceased to be 
fre^ ; * buji,we must make spme allowances for the exaggerations of a 
poetical i*e^et, and must recollect that*the writer had been accus- 
tomed to the gay and busy life of the Campanian shore. After the 
renovation of Corinth,^ and in the reign of Claudius, there is no 
do^t that all the signs of a far more numerous population than at 
present were evident around the Saronic Gulf, and that morew^hite 
sails were to be seen in fine weather plying across its waters to the 
harbours of Cenchrese ® or Piraeus. 

K NojI there is indeed a certain desolation over this beautiful bay: 

I CorinTn is fallen4^nd Cenchrese is an insignificant village. The 
Fircetis ia probably more like what it was than any other spot upon 
the coast. It remains what by nature it has ever been, — a safe basin 
of deep water, concealed by the surrounding rock; and now, as in 
St. PauPs time, the proximity of Athens causes it to be the resort 
of various shipping. We know that we are approaching it at the 
prd&ent day, if we see, rising above the rocks, the tall masts of 
an English line-of-battle ship, side by side with the light spars of 
a Rt^sian corvette® or the black funnel of a French steamer. The 
details were different when the Mediterranean was a Roman lake. 
The heavy top-gear ’ of corn-ships from Alexandria or the Euxine 
might then be a conspicuous mark among the small coasting vessels 
and fishing boats ; and one bright spectacle was then pre-eminent, 
which the lapse of centuries has made cold and dim, the perfect 
buildings on the sumfnit of th^ Acropolis, with the shield and spear 
of Minerva Promachus glittering in the sun.® But those who have 
coasted along beneath Hymettus, — and past the indentations in- . 
the shore,* which were ^^ufficient harbours for Athens in the days 
of her early navigation, -^and round by the ancient tomb, which 

* This is written under the recollec- Corinth was in ruins in Cicero^s 
of the aspect of the coast pn a time. For tlfe results of its restoration, 
cloudy morning in winter. Wis per- see the next chapter, 

haps more, usually seen under the glare * See Acts xviii. 18. Rom. xvi. 1. 

of * “Ot sky. ^ 6 This was written in 1850, 

, Athens was not always as bare as ^ See Smith’s ShipwreeA, §•<?, 

It IS now. Plato complains that in his ® See above, p. 267. 

wood was diminishiag. * The hamours of Phalerom cucl 

» Cic. JSp. ram. iv. 6. Ilimychia, 
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iM assigned to Themistocles/into the better and c|afer bar- 
the l^i^us, — ^req^uire great effort of the imagination to 

piotd^ the Apostle^fi amval. For a moment, as ^e near the en- 
trance, the land rises and conceals all the plain. Idlers come down 
npoiv the rocks to watch the coming vessel. The sailors are all 
%n tfce al^rt. Suddenly an opening is revealed ; and a sharp turn 
of ^ehelm brings the ship in between two moles,* on yhich towers 
are erected. We are in smooth water ; and anchor ijM^ast in seven 
fathoms in the basin of the Piraeus.® ^ 

The Piraeus, with its suburbs (for so, though it is not strictly ac- 
curate, we may designate the mairitime city), was given to Athens 
as a natural advantage, to which much of her greatness must be 
traced. It consists of a projecting portion of rocky ground, which 
is elevated above the neighbouring shore, and probably was origi- 
nally entirely insulated in the sea. The two rivers of Athens — 
the Cephisus and Ilissus — seem to have formed, in the course 
of ages, the low marshy ground which pow connects Athens with 
its port. The port itself possesses all the advantages of shelter 
and good anchorage, deep water, and sufficient space.'* Themis- 
tocles, seeing that the pre-eminence of his country could only be 
maintained by her maritime power, fortified the Pirceus as the q|it- 
post of Athens, and enclosed the basin of the harbour as a dock 
within the walls. In the long period through which Athens had 
been losing its political power, these defences had been neglected, 
and suffered to fall into decay, or had been used as materiys for 
other buildings : but there was still a fortress on the highest pmnt 
the harbour was still a place of some resort ; ® and a considerable 
number of seafaring people dwelt in the streets about the Sea- 
shore. When the republic of Athens was flourishing, the sailors 
were a turbulent and worthless part of its population. And the 
Pirseus under the Romans was not without some remains of the same 
disorderly class, as it doubtless retained many of the outward 

* For the sepulchre by the edge of the nlace is very narrow, great care is 

the water, popularly called the ‘ tomb required. . . . During the summer 

of Tbemistocles,’ see Leake’s Athensy months the sea-breezes blow, nearly 
pp. 879, 880, and the notes. . ail day, directly into the harbour. . 

* Some parts of the ancient moles The middle channel of the harbour, 

are remaining. Leake, p. 272. See with a depth of 9 or 10 fathoms, is 
what is said of the colossal lions (now 110 feet in breadth ; the starboard 
r^oved to Venice) which gave the channel, with 6 fathoms, 40 feet ; the 
harbour its modem name, p. 271. larboard, with ^thorns, only 28 feet.’ 

* ‘ The entrance of the rirseus (Port —Purdy’s Sailing Direetionsy p. BST 

jAOni) is known by a small obelisk, * See the^preceding note. 

’ bdilt on a low point by the company ^ The height of Munychia. 

of H.M. ship ** Cambria,” in 1820, op ® Strabo* speaks of the population 

the starboard band going in. . . . The living in < villages about the port.’ 

entrance lies £. by S. and W. by N., One of them was probably near the 
and has in it nine and ten fathoms, theatre of Munychia, on the low ground 
There axe three moleheads, two of. on *the ^^st of the main harbour, 
which you hftve on the starboard Leake, p.. 896. Even hi the time of 
hand, and Otie on the larboard. When Alexander the Pineus ha^^ so much 
past these mole-heads, shorten all sail, declined that a comib writer compared 
luff up, and anchor in seven fathoms, it to a great empty walnut. Leake, 
Hie ground is deitr and Spod. There p. 402. 
la room enough fot three l^ates. As. 
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featuteif of its ei^Uer appearance : — the |andiilg-*places and 
porticoes the warehonseii where the corn from the Black 
po be laid up ii^c atores of iish brought in daily from Uie Sao^^io 
Gulf and 'thd^^g^m ; the gardens in the watery ground at the edge 
of the plain ; the ^eatres*^ into which the sailors used to t# 
hear the comedies pf Menander ; and the temples ^ where th^y Vere ; 
spectators wc^hip which had no benedcial effect on their cha^ ' 

Had St. Paul pome to this spot four hundred years before, he 
would have been in Athens from ^he moment of his landing at the 
Pirseus, At that time the two cities were united together by the 
double line of fortification, which is famous under the name of the 
^ Lo'iig Walls, ^ The space included between these two arms'* of 
stone mi]^ht be considered (as, indeed, it was sometimes called) 
a third city ; for the street of five miles in length thus formed 
across the plain, was crowded with people, whose habitations were 
shut cut from all view of the country oy the vast wall on either side. 
Some of the most pathetic passages of Athenian history are asso- 
ciated with this * longomural ^ enclosure : as when, in the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war, the plague broke out in the autumn 
weather among the miserable inhabitants, who were crowded here 
to suffocation ; ^ or, at the end of the same war, when the news 
came of the defeat on the Asiatic shore, and one long wail went up 
from the Piraeus, ‘ and no one slept in Athens that night. ^ ^ The 
result of that victory was, that these long walls were rendered 
useless by being partially destroyed ; and though another Athenian 
admiral and statesman^ restored what Pericles had first com- 
pleted, this intermediate fortification remained effective only for 
a time. In the incessant changes which fell on Athens in the 
Macedonian period, they were injured and became unimportant * 
In the Roman siege under Sulla, the stones were used as materials 
for other military works. So that when Augustus was on the throne, 
and Athens had re^hed its ultimate position 'as a free city^ of the 
province of Achaia, Strabo, in his description of the ^ace, speaks 
of the Long Walls as matters of past history ; and JPausanias, a 
century later, says simply that ‘ you see the ruins of the walls as 
you go up from the Pirseus.^ Thus we can easily imagine the 
aspect of these defences in the time of St. Paul, which is inter- 
- mediate to these tjvo writers. On each side of the road were the 
broken fragments of the rectangular masonry put together in the 
proudest days of Athens ; more conspicuous than they are at pre- 
sent (for now ® only the foundations can be traced here and there 


* We read especially of the * long 
portico,* which was also used as a 
market. 

* In one of the theatres near the 
harbour we have the mention of a 
mat nuatifig during the Peloponne- 
^.jraC Vsim p. 8&4. 

^ piuiahias. It is here that 

*^gWifc^^nilon8 the altars to the 

* ^'^SM^rachialongayiffi,* aathey 


are called by Propertius (iii. 20, 24). 
But the name by which they were 
usually known at Athene was ‘the 
XoTty legs,’ 

* Thucyd. ii. 17. 

« Xen. Heli, ii. 2, 8. 

7 Conon. 

« Livy speaks of their mins beixg 
oldeots of admiration in the time of 
JSm, Paolos. 

9 See Leake, Wordsworth, and other 
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across the plain), but sipi . very different from what th^ were 
when two walls of siity^eet high, with a long succe^ion of 
towers, ‘ stood to bid defiafnee to every invader of Attica. - 

Thd consideration of the Long Walls leads us to that oi the city 
walls themselves. Here many questions might be raised Concerning 
the extent of the enclosure,^ and the positions of the gates, ^ when 
Athens was under the Roman dominion. But all such inquiries 
must be entirely dismissed. We will assume that 8t. Paul entered 
the c^ty by the gate which led from the Piraeus, that this gate was 
identical with that by which Pausanias entered, and that its position 
was in the hollow between the outer slopes of the Pnyx and Mu- 
seum.'* It is no ordinary advantage that we possess a description 
of Athens under the Romans, by the traveller and antiquarian whose 
name has just been mentioned. The work of Pausanias * will be our 
best guide to the discovery of what St. Paul saw. By following his 
route through the city, we shall be treading in the steps of the 
Apostle himself, and shall ,l>^hold thos6" very objects which ex- 
cited his indignation and compassion. 

Taking, then, the position of the Peiraic gate as determined, or 
at least resigning the task of topographical inquiries, we enter the 
city, and with Pausanias as our guide, look round on the objects 
which were seen by the Apostle. At the very gateway we are met 
with proofs of the peculiar tendency of the Athenians to multiply 
their objects both of art and devotion. ° Close by the building where 
the vestments were laid up which were used in the annual pro- 
cession of their tutelary divinity Minerva, is an image of her rival 
Neptune, seated on horseback, and hurling his trident,^ We 
pass by a temple of Ceres, on the walls of which an archaic inscrip- 

modem travellers. It seems from wbat Forchammer, 

Spon and Wheler say, that in 1676, the Pausanias does not mention the 
remains were larger and more con- Peiraic gate by that name. See Leake, 
tinuous than at present. Wordsworth, and Forchammer. The 

^ * There is no direct evidence of drst of these authorities places it where 
the height of the Long Walls ; but, as the modern road from the Pirseus enters 
Appian informs us that the walls of Athens, beyond all the high ground to 
the Peiraic city were forty cubits high, the north "of the Pnyx ; the second 
we may presume those of the Long places it in the hollow between the 
Wftb® were not less. Towers were Pnyx and the Museum ; the third in 
absolutely necessary to such a work; the same direction, but more remote 
and the inscription relating to the from the Acropolis, in conformity with 
Long Walls leaves no question as to his view concerning the larger circum- 
their having existed.’ — Leake. ference of the walls. 

* Our plan of Athens is taken from ^ Pausanias visited Athens about 
that of Kiepert, which is based on fifty years after St. Paul. It is pro- 
Forchammei^s arguments. It differs bable that very few changes had taken 
materially from mat of Leake, espe- place in the city, with the exception of 
ciaUy in giving a larger area to the the new buildings erected by Hadrian, 
oity on the east and soutl^ and thus ^ Acts xvii. 23. 
bnnging the Acropolis into the centre. ^ We have used the terms < Minerva, 
Forchammer thinks that the traces of Neptune,’ Ac., instead of the more ac- 
andent walls which are found on the curate terms * Athene, Poseidon,’ Ac., 
Pnyx, Ac., do not belong to the forti- in accommodation to popular language, 
fication of Themi^tocles, but to some So before (Chap. VI.), in the case of 
later deldices erected by Valerian. Jupiter and Mercury. See note p. 150 

^ For various discussions on the ii. 8. 
gates, see Leake, Wordsworth, and 
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tion iirform® ud ifcat the statues it ^^taind the work of 
praxiwes. We go through the gateilmd immediately the ejre is 
attracted by the sculptured forms of Minerva^ Jupiter, and Apollo, 
of Mercu^ AJid the Muses standing near a sanctuary of Bacchus. 
We are.alfeady in the midst of an animated scene, where temple*, 
statues, and altars are on every side, and where the Athenisms, fond^ 
of publicity and the open air, ^ond of hearing and telling what 
is curious and strange,^ are enjoying their climate, and inquiring 
for news. A lo^ street is before us, with a colonnade or cl 9 ister 
on either hand, like the covered arcades of Bologna or Turin.* At 
the end of the street, by turning to the left, we might go through 
the whole Ceramicus,^ which leads by the tombs of eminent Athe- 
nians to the open inland country and the groves of the Academy. 
But we ^ turn to the right into the which was the centre of 

a glorious public life, when the orators and statesman, the poets 
and the artists of Greece, found there all the incentives of their 
noblest enthusiasm ; and fttill continued to be the meeting-place of 
philosophy, of idleness, of conversation, and of business, when 
Athens could only be proud of her recollections of the past. On 
the south side is the Pnyx,'* a sloping hill partially levelled into 
an open area for political assemblies ; on the north side is the 
more craggy eminence of the Areopagus before us, towards the 
east, is the Acropolis,^ towering high above the scene of which 
it is the glory and the crown. In the valley enclosed by these 
heights is the Agora, ^ which must not be conceived of as a great 
‘ market ^ (Acts xvii. 17), like the bare spaces in many modem towns, 
where little attention has been paid to artistic decoration, — but is 
rather to be compared to the beautiful squares of such Italian citi^ 
as Verona and Florence, where historical buildings have closed in 
the space within narrow limits, and sculpture has peopled it with 
impressive figures. Among the buildings of greatest interest are 
the porticoes or cloisters, which were decorated with paintings and 
statuary, like the Campo Santo at Pisa. We think we may be 
excused for multiplying these comparisons ; for though they are 
avowedly imperfect, they are really more useful than any attempt 
at description could be, in enabling us to realise the aspect of ancient 

^ Acts xvii. 21. tioned by Pausanias. This may be 

* Forchatnmer makes this compari- because there were no longer any such 
son. It is probable^ however, that assemblies, and therefore his attention 
these covered walks were not formed was not called to it ; or, perhaps, it is 
with arches, but with pillars bearing omitted because it was simidy a level 
horizontal entablatures. The position space, without any work of art to at- 
we have assigned to this street is in tract the notice of an antiquarian, 
accordance with the plan of Forcham- * See this more fully described be- 
mer, who places the wall and gate more low. 

remotely from the Agora than our ® See al^ve, p. 268. 

Fnglish topographers. ^ We adopt the view of Forcham mer, 

* Ibis term, in its fiiU extent, in- which is now generally received, that 

eluded not only the road between the the position of the Agora was always 
city wall and the Academy, but the the same. The hypothesis of a new 
A^ra itself. See plan of Athens. Agora to the north of the Arwpagus, 

^ It is rd^arkahle that the Pynx, was first advanced by Meucsina and 
the funoue meeting-place of the poll- has been adopted by Leake* 

Ueal assembhee of Athens, is not men- 
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Athem. Two of tho in&at important of those were the PocHdco of 
the King, and the Portic# of the Jupiter of Freedom.^ On the 
roof of the former were etatues of Theseus and the Day: in front 
of the latter was the divinity to whom it was dedicated^ a^jld within 
were allegoriesd paintings illustrating the rise of the Athenian de> 
^mocracj^. One characteristic of the Agora was, that it waCfull of 
memorials of actual history. Among the plane-trees planted by 
the hand of Cimon, were the statues of the great men of Athens 
— su^ as Solon the lawgiver, Conon the admiral, Demosthenes 
the orator. But among her historical men were her deified heroes, 
the representatives of her mythology — Hercules and Theseus — and 
all the series of the Eponymi on their elevated platform, from 
whom the tribes were named, and whom an ancient custom connected 
with the passing of every successive law. And ampng the deified 
heroes were memorials of the older divinities, — Mercuries, which 
gave their name to the street in which they were placed, — statues 
dedicated to Apollo, os patron of the* city, and her deliverer 
from plague,^ — and, in the centre of all, the Altar of the Twelve 
Gods, which was to Athens what the Golden Milestone was to 
Home. If we look up to the Areopagus, we see the temple^ of 
that deity from whom the eupnence had received the name of 
^ Mars’ Hill ’ (Acts xvii. 22) ; and we are aware that the sanctuary 
of the Furies * is only hidden by the projecting ridge beyond the 
stone steps and the seats of the judges. Jf we look forward to the 
Acropolis, we behold there, closing the long perspective, a series 
of little sanctuaries on the very ledges of the rock, — shrines of 
Bacchus and jEsculapius, Venus, Earth, and Ceres, ending with 
the lovely form of that Temple of Un winged Victory ® which glit- 
tered by the entrance of the Propyleea above the statues of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton.'^ Thus, every god in Olympus found a 
place in the Agora. But the religiousness of the Athenians (Acts 
xvii. 22) went even further. For every public place and building 
was likewise a sanctuary. The Record-House 'was a temple of the 
Mother of the Gods. The Council-House held statues of Apollo and 
Jupiter, with an altar of Vesta.® The Theatre at the base of the 


* In the plan, these two porticoes are 
placed side by side, after Kiepert. 

* Apollo Fatrous. His temple was 
called Pythium. In this building the 
naval car, used in the Panathenaic 
procession, was laid up after its festal 
voyages, to be exhibited to travellers ; 
* as the Ducal barge of Venice, the 
E^centoro,. in which the Doge solem- 
nu^ed ^e annual marriage with the 
sea, ^iip#p^erved for the same pur- 
posiim ihe V^etian arsenal.’ Words- 

Apollo Alexicacus, who was be- 
lieved to have made the plague to cea^ 
^ the P^opottnesiaa war. 

wae In a dew cleft 
In tee firont of the Areopagus, facing 
tee Aopopolis. See below. 


® The history of this temple is very 
curious. In 1676 it was found entire 
by Spon and Wheler. Subsequent tra- 
vellers found t^jat it had disappeared. 
In 1835 the various portions were dis- 
covered in an excavation, with the ex- 
ception of two, which are in the British 
Museum. It is now entirely restored. 
The original structure belongs to the 
period of the close of the Persian wars. 

^ For their position, see Pausaniaa 
These statues were removed by Xerxes 
and Alexander, when at Bab 3 dony gav< 
an order for their restoratjion." Intage 
of Brutus and Cassius were at on< 
time erected near teem, but probably 
they were removed by Augustus. 

® For these two huUdtegiSy tee. Me 
tr^tm and Souleutetium^ see tee plan. 
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AcropoKSt int^ whiclK the Athenians crowded to hear the words of 
their great tr^edians, was consecrated^ to Bacchus. ‘ The Fnyx, 
near which we entered, on whose elevated platform they listeimd in 
breatliless^t^ntioh to their orators, was dedicated to Jupiter on 
High,^ wi% whosO name those of the Nymphs of the Demus wei;^ 
gracefully aasociated. And, as if the imagination of the Attic ^ 
mind knew no bounds in this direction, abstractions were deified ^ 
and publicly honoured. Altars were erected to Fame, to Modesty, 
to Energy, to Persuasion, and to Pity.® This last altar is men- 
tioned by Pausanias among those objects in the Agora whict are 
not understood by all men: for,’ he adds, the Athenians alone of 
all the Greeks give divine honour to Pity.' * It is needless to show 
how the enumeration which we have made (and which is no more 
than a selectio^^ from what is described by Pausanias) throws light 
on the words of St. Luke and St. Paul, and especially how the 
groping after the abstract and invisible, implied in the alt^ alluded 
to last, illustrates the inscription ‘ To the Unhiovm God,^ which was 
used by Apostolic wisdom (Acts xvif. 23) to point the way to the 
highest truth. 

What is true of the Agora is still more emphatically true of the 
Acropolis^ for the spirit which rested over Athens was concentrated 
here. The feeling of the Athenians with regard to the Acropolis 
was well, though fancifully, expressed by the rhetorician who said 
that it was the middle space of five concentric circles of a shield, 
whereof the outer four were Athens, Attica, Greece, and the world. 
The platform of the Acropolis was a museum of art, of history, and 
of religion. The whole was ^ one vast composition of architecture 
and sculpture, dedicated to the national glory and to the worship 
of the gods.’ By one approach only — through the Propyleea built 
by Pericles — could this sanctuary be entered. If St. Paul went up 
that steep ascent on the western front of the rock, past the Temple 
of Victory, and through that magnificent portal, we know nearly all 
the features of the idolatrous spectacle he saw before him. At 
the entrance, in conformity with his attributes, was the Statue of 
Mercurius Propylmus. Farther on, within the vestibule of the 
beautiful enclostue, were statues of Venus and the Graces. The 
recovery of one of those who had laboured among the edifices of the 
Acropolis was commemorated by a dedication to Mineiwa as the 
goddess of Health. There was a shrine of Diana, whose image had 
been wrought by Praxiteles. Intermixed with what had reference 
to divinities, were the memorials of eminent men and of great 

- its position may be seen on the other memorials of the same kind in 
plan, on che south side of the Aero- Athens. Cicero speaks of a temple or 
polls. altar to Contumely. In the temple of 

'Hiis is attributed to the elevated Minerva Polias, in the Acropolis, 
portion of the Pnyx as seen from the Plutarch fnentions an altar of Obli- 
Agora. Wordsworth’s Athens and vion. 

AUicdp u 72. * He adds, that this altar was not 

^ » doubtfhl in what part of so much due to their human sympathy 

Athens the S^hars of Fame, Modesty, as to their peeutiar pietu towards the 
and Energy : were placed. .^Ischines gods ; and he confirms this opinion by 
aHudeS iiie altar of Fame. The prooe^ng to mention the altars of 
^tar of Periuasion was on the ascent Fame. Modesty, and Energy, 
of the AertipoUs. There were many 
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victories. The statue of Perides, to whom the glory of tile Acro- 
polis was due, remained there for centuiies. Among the setdptures 
on the south wall was one which recorded a victory we have alluded 
to, — ^that of Attalus over the Galatians.' Nor was the Roman power 
mthout its representatives on this proud pedestal of Athenian glory. 
Before the entrance were statues of Agrippa and Augustus and 
at the eastern extremity of the esplanade a temple was erected in 
honour of Rome and the Emperor.® But the main characteristics 
of the place were mythological and religious, and truly Athenian. 
On the wide levelled area were such groups as the following ; — 
Theseus contending with the Mftiotaur : Hercules strangling the 
serpents ; the Earth imploring showers from Jupiter ; Minerva 
causing the olive to sprout while Neptune raises the waves. The 
mention of this last group raises our thoughts to the Farthe'tioriy — 
the Virgin’s House, — the glorious temple which rose in the proudest 
period of Athenian history to the honour of Minerva, and which 
ages of war and decay have 9 nly partially defaced. The sculptures 
on one of its pediments represented the birth of the goddess ; those 
on the other depicted her contest with Neptune.^ Under the outer 
comice were groups exhibiting the victories achieved by her cham- 
pions. Round the inner frieze was the long series of the Panathe- 
naic procession.® Within was the colossal statue of ivory and gold, 
the work of Phidias, unrivalled in the world, save only by the 
Jupiter Olympius of the same famous artist. This was not the only 
statue of the virgin Goddess within the sacred precincts ; the Acro- 
polis boasted of three Minervas.® The oldest and most venerated 
was in the small irregular temple called the Erectheium, which con- 
tained the mystic olive-tree of Minerva and the mark of Neptune’s 
trident. Thhi^, statue, like that of Diana at Ephesus (Acts xix. 36), 
was believed to have fallen from heaven.'' The third, though less 
sacred than the Minerva Polias, was the most conspicuous of all.® 
Formed from the brazen spoils of the battle of Marathon, it rose in 
gigantic proportions above all the buildings of the Acropolis, and 


1 See p. 185. Several of the statues 
seen by Pausanias in Athens v/ere 
those or the Greek kings who reigned 
over the fragments of Alexander's 
empire. 

^ One pedestal is still standing in 
this position, with the name of Agrippa 
inscribed on it. There is some reason 
to 'believe that some earlier Greek 
statues had been converted in this 
instance, as in so many others, into 
monuments of Augustus and Agrippa. 
Cicero, in one of his letters from 
Athens, speaks indignantly of this 
custom. 

3 Some fragments remain, and among 
them the inscription which records the 
dedication. Augustus did not aUow 
the provinces to dedicate an}* temple to 
hfin except in conjunction with Kome. 
There was a temple of this kind at 
Ceesanea. See p. 96i 


4 For descriptive papers on these 
pediments, see the Classical Museum, 
Nos. VI., XVIII., and XXII. With 
the remains themselves in the Elgin 
Room at the British Museum, the 
restoration of Mr. Lucas should be 
studied. 

® For these sculpture^ it is only ne- 
cessary to refer to the Elgin Room in 
the British Museum, 

® See here, especially, Du, Woids- 
worth's chapter on the three Minervas. 

7 Its material was not marble nor 
metal, but olive-wood. 

® For the position of this statue see 
coin at end of the chapter. The pe- 
destal appears to have been twenty 
feet, and the statue fifty-five feet, in 
height. Leake, p. 861. The lower 
part of the pedestal has lately been 
discovered. . 
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stood "wjth Bpe,ar and shield as the tutelary divinity of Athens and 
Attica. It was th4«tttatue which may have caught the eye of St. 
Paul himself, from the deck of the vessel in which he sailed round 
Sunium to the Piraeus. ^ Now he had landed in Attica, and beheld 
all the wonders of' that city which divides with one other city all 
the glory of Heathen antiquity. Here, by the statue of MmenM 
ProwocMw, he could reflect on the meaning of the objects he had< 
seen in his process. His path had been among the forms of great 
men and deified heroes, among the temples, the statues, the altars 
of the gods of Greece. He had seen the creations of mythology 
represented to the eye, in every form of beauty and grandeur, by 
the sculptor and the architect. And the one overpowering result 
was this : — ‘ His spirit was stiiTed ivithin him, when he saw the city 
crowded withidols,^ 


But we must associate St. Paul, not merely with the Religion, but 
with the Philosophy of Greece. And this, perhaps, is our best 
opportunity for doing so^ if we wish to connect together, in this 
respect also, the appearance and the spirit of Athens. If the Apostle 
looked out from the pedestal of the Acropolis over the city and the 
open country, he would see the places which are inseparably con- 
nected with the names of those who have always been recognised as 
the OTeat teachers of the pagan world. In opposite directions he 
would see the two memorable suburbs where Aristotle and Plato, 
the two pupils of Socrates, held their illustrious schools. Their 
positions are defined by the courses of the two rivers to which we 
have already alluded.*'* The streamless bed of the Ilissus passes 
between the Acropolis and Hymett\is in a south-westerly direction, 
till it vanishes in the low ground which separates the city from the 
Piraeus. Looking towards the upper part of this ch^mel, we see (or 
we should have seen in the first century) gardens^pbh plane-trees 
and thickets of agnus-castus, with ‘ others of the torrentrloving 
shrubs of Greece.’ * At one spot, near the base of Lycabettus, was 
a sacred enclosure. Here was a statue of Apollo Lycius, repre- 
sented in an attitude of repose, leaning against a column, with a bow 
in the left hand and the right hand resting on his head. The god 
gave the name to the Lyceum. Here among the groves, the philo- 
sopher of Stagirus,^ the instructor of Alexander, used to walk. 
Here he founded the school of the Peripatetics. To this point an 
ancient dialogue represents Socrates as coming, outside the northern 
city-wall, from th^ grove of the Academy. Following, therefore, 
this line in an opposite direction, we come to the scene of Plato’s 
school. Those dark olive groves have revived after all the disasters 
which have swept across the plain. The Cephisus has been more 
highly favoured than the IHssus. Its waters still irrigate the 
suburban gardens of the Athenians.^ Its nightingales are still vocal 


* See above, pp, 267, 269. their shade. Wo. cannot tell how far 

* Above, p, 270. these groves were restored since the 

* Leake, p. 276. See Plato’s Pkcs- time of Sulla, who cut them down, 
dntt. The Lyceum was remarkable * See an allusion to his birthplace 
for its plane-trees. Socrates used to above, p. 247. 

dwcottm udder them, and Aristotle * The stream is now divided and 
and Iheophiraetus afterwards enjoyed distributed, in order to water the gar-* 
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amang the twinkling olive-brancheei.' The marled txnn^ qf the 
ancient trees of our own day could not be distinguished fxb%i those 
which were - familiar with the presence of Plato, md are more 
venerable than those which had grown up after Sulla’s destruction 
of the woods, before Cicero ® visited the Academy in the spirit of a 
pilgrim. But the Academicians and Peripatetics are not the schools 
*to which our attention is called in considering the biography of 
Sti Paul. We must turn our eye .from the open country to the city 
it8elf|r ^we wish to see the places which witnessed the rise of the 
Epicureans, Lucian, in a playful passage, speaks of 
Philosophy as coming up from th^ Academy, by the Ueramicu^ to 
the A^ora ; * and there,’ he says, ^we shall meet her by the Stoa 
Poebile.’ Let us follow this line in imagination, and, having 
followed it, let us look down from the Acropolis into the Agora. 
There we distinguish a cloister or colonnade, which •was not men- 
tioned before, because it is more justly described in connection with 
the Stoics. The Stoa Fizcile^ or the ‘Painted Cloister,’ gave its 
name to one of those sects «who enooimfered the Apostle in the 
Agora. It was decorated with pictures of the legendary wars of 
the Athenians, of their victories over their fellow Greeks, and of the 
more glorious struggle at Marathon. Originally the meeting-place 
of the poets, it became the school where Zeno met his pupus, and 
founded the system of stem philosophy which found adherents both 
mnong Greeks and Homans for many generations. The system of 
Epicurus was matured nearly at the same time and in the same 
neighbourhood. The site of the philosopher’s Garden * is now un- 
known, but it was well known in the time of Cicero ; ® and in the 
time of St. Pauliijb^ could not have been forgotten, for a peculiarly 
affeotionateAj|i|||j|£ subsisted among the Epicureans towards their 
founder. garden as a legacy to the school, on con- 

dition that ^SHp^hy should always be tkught there, and that he 
himself shbma w annually commemorated. The sect had dwindled 


dens and olive-trees. Plutarch calls 
the Academy the best wooded of the 
suburbs of Athens. 

1 See the well known chorus in So- 
phocles. CEd, Col. 668. 

* Cicero, at one time, contemplated 
the erection of a monument to show 
hfs attainment to the Academy. Att, 
Vi, 1. 

* l(r6a iroiKiXii, — ^lienee * Stoic,* 

* This garden was proverbially 
known among the ancients. See Ju- 
ven^ 172, xiv. 019. 

^ Cto his ^rst visit to Athens, at the 
age of twenty-eight, Cicero lodged 
vdth an Epicurean. On the occasion 
of his second visit, the attachment of 
the Epkureiuui to the garden of their 
founder was brought l^ore him in a . 
singuhur manner. < There lived at this 
time in exile at Athens C. Memmius. 

« : , ‘The figure which he had boriie 
In Rome ^ve him great ssthoiity m 


Athens; and the council of Areopagus 
had granted him a piece of ground to 
build upon, where Epjicurus formerly 
lived, and where there still remained 
the old ruins of his walls. But tins 
grant had given great offence to the 
whole body of the Epicureans, to see 
the remains of their master in danger 
of being destroyed. They had written 
to Cicero at Rome, to beg him to in- 
tercede with Memmius to consent to a 
restoration of it ; and now* at Athens 
they renewed their instances, and pre- 
vailed on him to write about it. ... . 
Cicero’s letter is drawn with much art 
and accuracy ; he laughs at 'the tri- 
fling zeal of these philosophers for the 
old rubbish and pmtr>' ruins of their 
founder, yet earnestly presses Mem- 
miuB to indulge them iu a pr^udtee 
contracted through weakne^ hot wick- 
edness.’ — Middleton's Life o/ 

Sect, VII, 
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into smcJIer than their rivals, in the middle of the fiiBt 

century.^ But it uf highly probable that, even then, those who 
looked dbwn from^the Acropolis over the roofs of the cit^ could 
distingui^ the quiet garden, where Epicurus lived a life (3r p^o- 
sophic contentment, and taught his disciples that the enjoyment of 
tranquil pleasure the hipest end of human existence. • 

The spirit in whfch Pausanias traversed these memorable plac^ 
and scrutinized ev^ything he saw,* was that of a curious and rather 
superstitious antiq[uarian. The expressions used by Cicero^, when 
describing the sama objects, show that his taste was gratified, ^d 
that he looked with satisfa^ion cgi the haunts of those whom he 
regarded m his teachers. The thoughts and feelings in the mind of 
the Christian Apostle, who came to Athens about the middle of that 
interval of time which separates the visit of Pausanias from that of 
Cicero, were very different from those of criticism or admiration. 
He burned with zeal for that god whom, ‘ as he went through the 
city,’ he saw dishonoured qn every side. He was melted with pity 
for those who, notwithstanding their intellectual greatness, were 
* wholly given to idolatry.’ His eye was not blinded to the reality 
of things, by the appearances either of art or philosophy. Forms 
of earthly beauty and words of human wisdom were valueless in his 
judgment, and far worse than valueless, if they deified vice and 
made falsehood attractive. He saw and heard with an eamesthess 


of conviction which no Epicurean could have understood, as his 
tenderness of affection was morally far above the highest point of 
the Stoic’s impassive dignity. 

It is this tenderness of afiection which first strikes us. when we 
tipn from the manifold wonders of Athens to look t^|^^he Apostle 
himself. The existence of this feeling is reVealfdMHte ha a few 
words in the Epistle to .the Thessalonians.^ ]S|H|PI|U6d with 
anxious thoughts concemhig those whom he had leffi^lnacedonia, 
and the sense of solitude weighed upon liis spirit, oilas and Timo- 
theus were not arrived,, and it was a burden and a grief to him to 
be ^ left in Athens Modem travellers have often felt, ^ when 

wandering alonQ through the streets of a foreign city, what it is to 
be out of sympathy with the place and the people. The heart is 
with fnends who are far off ; and nothing that is merely beautiful 
or curious can effectually disperse the cloud of sadness. If, in addi- 
tion to this instinctive melancholy, the thought of an irreli^ous 
world, of evil abounding in all parts of society, and of misery 
following everywhere in its train, — if this thou^t also presses 
heavily on the spirit, — a state of mind is realised which may be 
some feeble approximation to what was experienced by the Apostle 
Paul in his hour of dejection. But with us such feelmgs are often 
morbid and nearly allied to discontent. We travel for pleasure, for 
curiosity, for excitement. It is well if we can take such depressions 

^ ^ Thess. ill. t. It may be thought and the depression and sense, of isola- 

that too mudi is built here on this one tion evidently experienced by St. Paul 


A * Thess. iii. t. It may be thought 
that too mu^ is built here on this one 
cxpreesitSUi** Bat we think the remarks 
in the. lex# wiil be justified hy those 
]J^bo eogdldz? tone of the Epistles 
to the lihenuoatem (see next chapter), 


when be was without companions. See, 
especially, Acts xxviii. 15, and 2 Cor. 
ii. 18, vu. 6. Compare the Introduc* 
tion. 
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thankfully, as the discipline of a wordly spirit. Paid tra^Ued that 
he might mve to others the knowledge of salvation. His sorrow 
was Q^y the cloud that kindled up into the bright pillar cf the 
divine presence. He ever forgot himself in his Master^ cause. He 
^ gloried that God’s strength was made perfect in his weakness. It is 
useful, however, to us, to be aware of the human weakness of that ^ 
heart which God made strong. Paul was indeed one of us. He 
loved his friends, and knew the trials both of anxiety and loneliness. 
As we advance with the subject, this and similar traits of the man 
advance more into view, — and with them, and personified as it were 
in him, touching traits of the religion which he preached come before 
us, — and we see, as we contemplate the Apostle, that the Gospel 
has not only deliverance from the coarseness of vice and comfort for 
mder sorrows, but sympathy and strength for the most sensitive 
and delicate minds. 

No mere pensive melancholy, no vain regrets and desires, held 
sway over St. Paul, so as to hinder him in proceeding with the 
work appointed to him. He was * in Athens alone,’ but he was 
there as the Apostle of God. No time was lost ; and, according to 
his custom, he sought out his brethren of the scattered race of 
Israel. Though moved with grief and indignation when he saw the 
idolatry all around him, he deemed that his first thought should be 
given to his own people. They had a synagogue at Athens, as at 
Thessalonica ; and in this synagogue he first proclaimed his Master. 
Jewish topics, however, are not brought before us prominently 
here. They are casually alluded to j and we are not informed 
whether the Apostle was welcomed or repulsed in the Athenian 
synagogue. The silence of Scripture is expressive ; and we are 
taught thaiyH^ subjects to which our attention is to be turned, are 
connected, with Judaism, but with Paganism. Before we can 
be prepared to consider the great speech, which was the crisis and 
consummation of this meeting of Christianity and Paganism, our 
thoughts must be given for a few moments to the characteristics of 
Athenian Religion and Athenian Philosophy. 

The mere enumeration of the visible objects with which the city 
of the Athenians was crowded, bears witness (tp use St. Paul’s own 
words) to their ‘carefulness in Religion.*^ The judgment of the 
Christian Apostle agreed with that of his Jewish cotemporary Jose- 
phus, — ^with the proud boast of the Athenians themselves, ex- 
emplified in Isocrates and Plato, — and with fhe verdict of a mul- 
titude of foreigners, from Jjivy to Julian, — all of whom unita in 
declaring that Athens was peculiarly devoted to religion. Replete 
as the wnole of Greece was with objects of devotion, Hie antiquarian 
traveller informs us that there were more gods in Athens than in 
all the rest of the country ; and the Roman satirist hardly exagge- 
rates, when he says thfct it was easier to find a god there than a man. 
But the same enumeration which proves the existence of Ihe religious 
sentiment in this people, shows ^so the valueless character of the 
religion which they cherished. It was a religion which ministered 
to art and amusement, and was entirely destitute of moral power. 


> See below, on the Speech, p. 292. 
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Taste wan gratified by the bright spectacle to which the Athenian 
,woke every morning of his life.' Excitement was agreeably kept 
ip by festal seasons^ gay processions, and varied ceremonies. But 
J1 this religions dissipation had no tendency to make him holy. It 
jave him no victory, over himself : it brought him no nearer to God.^ 
^ rel^on which addresses itself only to the taste, is as weak as one 
bhat appeals only to the intellect. The Greek religion was a mere 
deification of human attributes and the powers of nature. It was 
doubtless better than other forms of idolatry which have deified the 
brutes : but it had no real power to raise him to a higher position 
than that which he occupied by fiature. It could not even keep 
him from falling continually to a lower degradation. To the Greek 
this world was everything : he hardly even sought to rise above it. 
And thus all his. life long, in the midst of everything to gratify his 
taste and exercise his intellect, he remained in ignorance of God. 
This fact was tacitly recognised by the monuments in his own re- 
ligious city. The want of something deeper and truer was expressed 
on the'very stones. As we are told oy a Latin writer that the 
ancient Romans, when alarmed by an earthquake, were accustomed 
to pray, not to any specified divinity, but to a god expressed in vague 
language, as avowedly Unknown : so the Athenians acknowledged 
their ignorance of the True Deity by the altars ‘ with this inscription, 
TO THE UNKNOWN GOD,’ which are mentioned by Heathen writers,* 
as well as by the inspired historian. Whatever the origin of these 
altars may have been,® the true significance of the inscription is that 
which is pointed out by the Apostle himself.^ The Athenians were 
ignorant of the right object of worship. But if we are to give a 
true account of Athenian religion, we must go beyond the darkness 
of mere ignorance into the deeper darkness of corruption and sin. 
The most shameless profligacy was encouraged by the public works 
of art, by the popular belief concerning the character of the gods, 
and by the ceremonies of the established worship. Authorities 
might be crowded in proof of this statement, both from Heathen 
and Christian writings.^ It is enough to say with Seneca, that 
‘ no other effect could possibly be produced, but that all shame on 
account of sin must be taken away from men, if they believe in such 
gods and with Augustine, that ‘ Plato himself, who saw well the 
depravity of the Grecian* gods, and has seriously censured them, 


* The two Heathen^ writers who 
meiAion these altars are Pausanias 
and Philostratua. See above, pp. 266 
and 275 . 

* It is very probable that they ori- 
ginated from a desire to dedicate the 
altar to the god under whose censure 
the dedicator had fallen, whom he had 
unwittingly offended, or whom, in the 
Mrticular case, he ought to propitiate, 
pchhom thinks that these altars be- 
longed to a period when writing was 
unknown, and that the inscription was 
added >amBrwaim by those who were 
ignorant of the dei^ to which they 
were consecrated, tferome says that 


the inscription was not as St. Paul 
quoted it, but in the form of a general 
dedication to all unknown gods. But 
unless St. Paul quoted the actual words, 
his application of the inscription would 
lose nearly all its point. Some have 
fancifully found in the inscription an 
allusion to the God of the Jews. For 
some of thtf notions of the older anti- 
quarians concerning the ‘temple* of 
the Unknown God, see Leake. 

^ Acts xvii. 23. 

A great number ol passages are 
collected together by Tholuck, in his 
Jfiuay on the Nature and Moral 
ence of Heathenism, 
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better deserves to be called a god, than those mi^tew ^ 

would be the worst delusion to infer any good of ^e Grecian re- 
ligion frontthe virtue and wisdom of a few p®** 
memory we revere. The true type of the character fcwmed by the 
influences which surrounded the Atheman, wm su^ a man as 
•Scibiades,— with a beauty of bodUy form equal to that of one of 
ttie consecrated statues, — with an intelligence quick M tUt of 
Apollo or Mercury, — enthusiastic and ficMe,— vo^tile Md pro- 
fl^te,— able to admire the good, but feUoi^ tlte W 

if wo turn to the one great exception “ 
if we turn from Alcibiades to therfnend who nobly and affe^oni^ly 
warned him,— who, conscious of his own ignorance, was yet aware 
that God was best known by listening to tlm vmce witmUj yet 
even of Socrates we cannot say more than has Wn said m tee 
foUowing words ; ‘ His soul was certainly m some alhance wite tee 
HoSTg^ ; he certainly felt, in his dmmon or guardian spirit, tee 
ineimlicable nearness of his Father in heaven ; but he was desttti^ 
rf a view of the divine natifre in the humble form of a serv^t, tee 
Redeemer with the crown of thorns ; he had no ideal ^no^tion of 
that true holiness, which manifests il^lf in tee mwt humble love 
and the most afiectionate humihty. Hence, aho, he was un^e to 
l^me fully acquainted wite his own heart, though he so peatly 
desired it. H^oe, too, he was destitute of any deep humiliation 
and grief on account of his sinful wretchedness, of that time hun^ty 
wMcrno longer allows itself a biting, sarcastic tone of ««tmttion ; 
and destitute, likewise, of any filial, devoted love, ^ew wrfections 
can bo shared only by the Christian, who beholds the Kedeemer as 
^.mde^upon earth in the form of a servant ; and who revives 
in his own soul tee sanctifying power of that Redeemer by mter- 

***^When^^ ttirn from the Religion of Athens to take a view of its 
PhUom^, the first name on which our eye rests is again tlmt of 
'Socratw.* This is necessarily the case, not only beewse of his 
own «T, fniUr and unapproached greatness ; but because he was, as 
it were,** the point to which all the earlier schools convolved, ^d 
from which the later rays of Greek phUosophy diverged Mam. ^e 
earlier philosophical systems, such as that of Thales in Asia Mmor, 
and PjShagoras in Italy, were Umited to physw^ inquiries : S^mtes 
was the^^ to call man to the contemplataon of himself, and ^came 
the-founder of ethical science.* A new direction wm thu^s given to 
all the philosophical schools which succeeded ; and Sc^ratw may M 
said to have prepared the way for the gosp^ by leading the (^ek 
mind to the mvestigation of moral trath. He mve the impi^ to 
the two schools, which were founded in the Lyceum and by the 

• Thduck’s JSiKV OH Haahenim,HO arrivte il sa maturite, ette 
saWaJL « I ftfi ^ ' caractfere et de direction, et elia de- 

tFi^'Soc^ates, se« especially the .““® 

eiafath v<diiine of Grote’s Hittory, and humaine. C ert °P°ra*e qm _ 
Jleeina for December 

" !* jdiildsophie avait etd Oousdna ^ 

una phuoBopliie a« la nature: 
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anks offkhe Oeplusti^i^ and which have produced such vast results 
n human ihou^t every generation. We are not called here to 
iscuss the doctrines; of the Peripatetics and Academimans, Kot 
hat they are tuiconriected with the history of Christianity ; Plato 
nd Aristotle have had a great work appointed to them, not only as ^ 
he Heathen pioneei^ of the Truth before it was revealed, but as 
he educators of Christian minds in every age : the former enriched 
human thought with appropriate ‘ideas for the reception of the 
highest truth in the highest form ; the latter mapped out all the pro- 
vinces of human knowledge, that Christianity might visit themluxd 
bless them ; and the historian of the Church would have to speak 
of direct influence exerted on the Gospel by the Platonic and Aris- 
totelian systems, in recounting the conflicts of the parties of Alex- 
andria, and tracing the formation of the theology of the School- 
men. But the biographer of St. Paul has only to speak of the 
hioics and Epicv/reans. They only, among the various philoso- 
phers of the day, are menth>ned as ha vmg argued with the Apostle; 
and their systems had really more influence in the period in which 
the Gospel was established, though, in the Patristic and Medieval 
periods, the older systems, in modified forms, regained their sway. 
The Stoic and Epicurean, moreover, were more exclusively limited 
than other philosophers to moral investigations,® — a fact which is 
tacitly implied by the proverbial application of the two words to 
moral principles and tendencies, wmch we recognise as hostile to 
true Christianity. 

2eno, the founder of the Stoic school, was a native of the same 
part of the Levant with St. Paul himself.* He came from Cyprus 
to Athens at a time when patriotism was decayed and political liberty 
lost, and when a system, which promised the power of brave and 
self-sustaining endurance amid the general degradation, found a 
willing acceptance among the nobler minds. Thus in the Painted 
Porch, which, as we have said, had once been the meeting-place of 
the poets, those who, instead of yielding to the prevailing evil of 
the times, thought they were able to resist it, formed themselves 
into a school of philosophers. In the high tone of this school, and 
in some of its ethical language. Stoicism was an apparent approxi- 
mation to Christianity ; but on the whole, it was a hostile system, 
in its physics, its morals, and its theology. The Stoics condemned 
the worsnip of images and the use of temples, regardmg them as 
noiiiing better than the ornaments of art. But they justified the 
popular polytheism, and, in fact, considered the gods of mythology 
as minor developments of the Great World-God, which summed 
up their belief concerning the origin and existence of the world. 

* See above, pp. 277, 278. ages of twenty and thirty he was ship- 

.* ‘be cari^t^re cominun du StoX- wrecked near the Pirseus, and settl^ 

cisme et de VEpicurisme est der^duire in Athens. The exact dates of his 
presque entier^ent la philosophie h birth and death are not known, but he 
la morale.’^yj^tor Cousin. lived through the greater part of the 

* He was bm at Citium in Cyprus, century between b.o. 860 and b,0; 260. 
See to. 1^- attention was tamed A portrait-bust at Naples is assigned 
to phi^ito^ylby the books brought to him, but there is some doubt, whe- 

Aibetis by his father, who was ther it is to be referred to Mm or to 
» merehant. p^ewhere between the Zeno the Eleatic. 
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The Stoi^ were Pantheists ; and much of their language is a curioua 
anticipation of the phraseology of modem Pantheism. In their 
view, God was merely the Spirit or Reason of the Universe. The 
world was itself a ratiohal soul, producing all things out of itself, 

‘ and resuming it all to itself again. Matter was inseparable from 
the Deity. He did not create : He only organised.' He merely im- 
pressed law and order on the substance, which was, in fact, Himself. 
The manifestation of the Universe was only a period in the de- 
velopment of God. In conformity with these notions of the world, 
which substitute a sublime destiny for the belief in a personal 
Creator and Preserver, were the notions which were held concerning 
the soul and its relation to the body. The soul was, in fact, cor- 
poreal. The Stoics said that at death it would be burnt, or return 
to be absorbed in God. Thus, a resurrection froni the dead, in the 
sense in which the Gospel has revealed it, must have appeared to 
the Stoics irrational. Nor was their nj^oral system less hostile to 
* the truth as it is in Jesus/’ The proud ideal which was set before 
the disciple of Zeno was, a magnanimous self-denial, an austere 
apathy, untouched by human passion, unmoved by change of cir- 
cumstance. To the Wise man all outward things were alike. 
Pleasure was no good. Pain was no evil. All actions conformable 
to Reason were equally good ; all actions contrary to Reasoq were 
equally evil. The Wise man lives according to Reason ; and living 
thus, he is perfect and self-sufficing. He reigns supreme as a king 
he is justified in boasting as a god. Nothing can well be imagined 
more contrary to the spirit of Christianity. Nothing could be 
more repugnant to the Stoic than the news of a ‘ Saviour,’ who has 
atoned for our sin, and is ready to aid our weakness. Christianity 
is the School of Humility ; Stoicism was the Education of Pride. 
Christianity is a discipline of life : Stoicism was nothing better than 
an apprenticeship for death.* And fearfully were the fruits of its 
principle illustrated both in its earlier and later disciples. Its first 
two leaders ^ died by their own hands ; like the two Romans * whose 
names first rise to the memory, when the school of the Stoics is 
mentioned. But Christianity turns the desperate resolution, that 
seeks to escape disgrace by death, into the anxious question, ‘ What 
must I do to be saved ? ’ * It softens the pride of stem indifference 
into the consolation of mutual sympathy. How great is the con- 

^ * Le Dieu des Stol'cieiis n’a pas apprenth$age de la nwrt et non de la 
cr^ la nature, il Ta form^e et orga- vie ; elle tend k la mort par son image, 
V. Cousin : who, however, Papathie et Tataraxie, et se r^ut dw- 
not allow the Stoical system to be nitii?einent eu un egaUme sublhne* — V. 
Pantheistic. Cousin. 

* Hor. Sat. i. iii., Ep. i. i. * Zeno and Cleanthea# And yet 

* * Le Stolcisme est essentiellement Cleanthes was the author of tha]l^]biyn\'^ 
solitaire ; c’est le soin excihsif de son which is, perhaps, the nobhSt approxi- 
ftme, sans r^ard h celle des autres ; et; mation to a Christian hymn that bea- 

. comme la seule chose importante est la thenism has produced. In the speech be- 
poretd de I’kme, quand cette puretd est low (Acts xvii. 28^ there is some doubt 
trop en pdril, quand on ddsesphre whether the Apostle quotes fiom Clean- 
d*8hre victorieux dans la lutte, on ^ut thes or Aratus. See the note there, 
la terminer oomiiie Ta terminde Caton. * Cato and Seneca. 

Ainsi la philosophic n’est plus qu*«n ^ See p. 287. 
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sist between the Stoic ideal and the character of Jesus Christ I 
ow different is the acquiescence in an iron destiny from the trust 
a merciful and watchful Providence ! How infinitely inferior is 
lat sublime egotism^ which looks down with contempt on human 
eaknesSy to the reli^on which tells us that ‘ they who mourn are ^ 
iessed/ and which commands us to ‘ rejoice with them that rejoice, 
ad to weep with them that weep!^ 

If Stoicism, in its full develophient, was utterly opposed to 
Ihristianity, the same may be said of the very primary principles of 
he Epicurean * school. If the Stoics were Pantheists, the Epicu- 
eans were virtually Atheists. Tlfeir philosophy was a system of 
aaterialism, in the strictest sense of the word. In their view, the 
vorld was formed by an accidental concourse of atoms, and was not 
n any sense created, or even modified, by the Divinity, They did 
indeed profess a certain belief in what were called gods ; but these 
equivocal divinities were merely phantoms, — impressions on the 
popular mind,-^dreaifis, which had no objective reality, or at least 
exercised no active influence on the phy*sical world, or the business 
of life. The Epicurean deity, if self-existent at all, dwelt apart, in 
serene indifference to all the affairs of the universe. The universe 
was a great accident, and sufl^ciently explained itself without any 
reference to a higher power. The popular mythology was derided, 
but the Epicureans had no positive faith in anything better. As 
there was no creator, so there was no moral governor. All notions 
of retribution and of judgment to come were of course forbidden 
by such a creed. The principles of the atomic theory, when applied 
to the constitution of man, must have caused the resurrection to 
appear an absurdity. The soul waS nothing without the body ; or 
^ rather, the soul was itself a body, composed of finer atoms, or at 
“ best an unmeaning compromise between the material and the im- 
material. Both body and soul were dissolved together and dissi- 
pated into the elements ; and when this occurred, all the life of man 
was ended. The moral result of such a creed was necessarily that 
which the Apostle Paul described: * — ‘ If the dead rise not, let us 
eat and drink: for to-morrow we die.’ The essential principle of the 
Epicurean pWlosopher was that there was nothing to alarm him, 
nothing to disturb him. His furthest reach was to do deliberately 
what the animals do instinctively. His highest aim was to gratify 
himself. With the coarser and more energetic minds, this principle 
inevitably led to thJ grossest sensuality and crime ; in the case of 
others, whose temperament was more common-place, or whose taste 
was more pure, the system took the form of a selfishness more 
refined. As the Stoic sought to resist the evil which surrounded 
him, the Epicurean endeavoured to console himself by a tranquil and 
mdiff|0t^t life. He avoided the more violent excitements of political 
iSnd serial -engagements, to enjoy the seclusidn of a calm content- 
ment. But pleasure was still the end at which he aimed ; and if we 

^ Epicurus, who founded, and indeed died b.c. 270. An authentic bust has , 
matured* this school (for its doctrines been preserved of him, which is en- 
were never fUrther developed), was graved in Milroan’s Horace, p. 391, 
lU Samos,: B.c. 842, tnough his * 1 Cor. xv. 82. 
parents were natives of Attica. He 
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remove this end to its remotest distance, and understand i^. to mean 
an enjoyment which involves the most manifold self-denial, — if we 
give Epicurus credit for taking the largest view of consequences, — 
and if we believe that the life of his first disciples was purer than 
f there is reason to suppose,* — ^the end remains the same. Pleasure, 
not dxity, is the motive of moral exertion ; expediency is the test to 
which, actions are referred ; and the self-denial itself, which an 
enlarged view of expediency requires, will probably be found im- 
practicable without the grace of God. Thus, the Gospel met in the 
Garden an opposition not less determined, and more insidious, than 
the antagonism of the Porch. Ihe two enemies it has ever had to 
contend with are the two ruling principles of the Epicureans and 
Stoics — Pleasure and Pride. 

Such, in their original and essential character, were the two schools 
of philosophy with which St. Paul ^v'as brought directly into con- 
tact. We ought, however, to consider how far these schools had 
been modified by the lapse of time, by tile changes which succeeded 
Alexander and accompanied the formation of the Roman Empire, 
and by the natural tendencies of the Roman character. When 
Stoicism and Epicureanism were brought to Romo, they were such 
as we have described them. In as far as they were speculative 
systems, they found little favour : Greek philosophy was always re- 
garded with some degree of distrust among the Romans. Their 
mind was alien from science and pure speculation. Pliilosophy, 
like art and literature, was of foreign introduction. The cultiva- 
tion of such pursuits was followed by x)rivato persons of wealth 
and taste, but was little extended among the community at large. 
There was no public schools of philosophy at Rome. Where it was 
studied at all, it was studied, not for its own sake, but for the ser- 
vice of the state. ^ Thus, the peculiarly practical character of the 
Stoic and Epicurean systems recommended them to the notice of 
many. What was wanted in the prevailing miseiy of the Roman 
world was a philosophy of life. There were some who weakly 
yielded, and some who oftered a courageous resistance, to the evil 
of the times. The former, under the name of Epicureans, either 
spent their time in a serene tranquillity, away from the distractions 
and disorders of political life, or indulged in the grossest sensualism, 
and justified it on principle. The Roman adherents of the school 
of Epicurus were never numerous, and few great names can be men- 
tioned among them, though one monument remains, and will ever 
remain, of this phase of philosophy, in the poem of Lucretius. 
The Stoical school was more congenial to the endurance of the 
Roman character : and it educated the minds of some of the noblest 
men of the time, who scorned to be carried away by the stream of 
vice. Three great napies can be mentioned, which divided the 
period between the preaching of St. Paul and the final establish- 
ment of Christianity, — Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius.® 

, * Ritter speaks strongly of scenes of Stoics, especially Epictetus, to Christi- 

senstiality witnessed in the Garden of anity is remarkable. Hence the em- 
Epicurus. . phasis laid by Milton on the Stoic's 

* Tennemann. ‘ philosophick pride, by him called 

® The approximation of the latter virtue.* Paradise Regained, iv« bOb- 
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But suctf men were few in a time of general depravity and unbelief* 
And this was really the character of the time. It was a period in 
the history of the world, when conquest and discovery, facilities of 
travelling, and the mixture of races, had produced a general fusion ol 
opinions, resulting in an indifference to moral distinctions, and at 
the same time encouraging the most abject credulity. The Romans * 
had been carrying on the work which Alexander and his successors 
begun. A certain degree of culture was very generally diffused. 
The opening *of new countries excited curiosity. New religions 
were eagerly welcomed. Immoral rites found willing votaries. 
Vice and superstition went hand in hand through all parts of 
society, and, as the natural consequence, a scornful scepticism held 
possession of all the higher intellects. 

But though the period of which we are speaking was one of 
general scepticism, for the space of three centuries the old dogmatic 
schools still lingered on, more especially in Greece. ‘ Athens was 
indeed no longer what she had once bfeen, the centre from which 
scientific and poetic light radiated to the neighbouring shores of 
Asia and Europe. Philosophy had found new homes in other cities, 
more especially in Tarsus and Alexandria.^ But Alexandria, though 
she was commercially great and possessed the trade of three con- 
tinents, had not yet seen the rise of her greatest schools ; and Tar- 
sus could never be what Athens was, even in her decay, to those 
who travelled with cultivated tastes, and for the purposes of educa- 
tion. Thus Philosophy still maintained her seat in the city of 
Socrates. The four great schools, the Lyceum and the Academy, 
the Garden and the Porch, were never destitute of exponents of 
their doctrines. When Cicero came, not long after Sulla's siege, he 
found the philosophers in residence.® As the Empire grew, Athens 
assumed more and more the character of a university town. After 
Christianity was first preached there, this character was confipned 
to the place by the embellishments and the benefactions of Hadrian,* 
And before the schools were closed by the orders of Justinian,^ the 
city which had received Cicero and Atticus ® as students together, 
became the scene of the college-friendship of St. Basil and St. 
Gregory one of the most beautiful episodes of primitive Chris- 
tianity. 

Thus, St. Paul found philosophers at Athens, among those whom 
he addressed in the Agora. This, as we have seen, was the common 
meeting-place of a population always eager for fresh subjects of 
intellectual curiosity. Demosthenes had rebuked the Athenians 
for this idle tendency four centuries before, telling them that they 
were al^^ays craving after news and excitement, at the very moment 
when destruction was impending over their liberties. And they are 

• 

^ * Tennemann* poses of education. 

, * For the schools of Tarsus, see pp. * See Gibbon, xl. 

* See Middleton’s Lt/e 0 /' (^csrb. 

8^ above, p. 278, and the note. ^ Basil and Gregory Nazianzene were 

Between the visits of St. Paul and students together at Athens firom 851 
^ausanlas, HadHan made vast addi- to 356. Jiuian was there at the same 
tions to the buildings of Athens, and time, 
gave laige endoVihents for the pur- 
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described in the same manner, on the occasion of St. Paul’s visits 
as giving their whole leisure to telli^ and hearing something 
newer than the latest news (Acts xvii. 21). Among those who 
sauntered among the plane-trees* of the Agcra, and gathered in 
^khots under the porticoes, eagerly discussing the questions of the ^ 
day, were philosophers, in the garb of their several sects, ready for 
any new question, on which thory might exercise their subtlety or 
display their rhetoric. Among the other philosophers, the Stoics 
and epicureans would more especially be encountered ; for the 
* Painted Porch ’ * of Zeno was in ,the Agora itself, and the ‘ Garden ’ ^ 
of the rival sect was not far distant. To both these classes of 
hearers and talkers — both the mere idlers and the professors of 
philosophy — any question connected with a new religion was pecu- 
uarly welcome ; for Athens gave a ready acceptance to all m|]^rsti- 
tions and ceremonies, and was glad to find food for credblity or 
scepticism, ridicule or debate. To this p^otley group of the Agora, 
St. Paul made known the two great subjects he had proclaimed from 
city to city. He spoke aloud of ‘Jesus and the Resurrection,’ — 
of that Name which is above every name, — that consummation 
which awaits all the generations of men who have successively 
passed into the sleep of death. He was in the habit of conversing 
‘ daily ’ on these subjects with those whom he met. His varied ex- 
perience of men, and his familiarity with many modes of thought, 
enabled him to present these subjects in such a way as to arrest at- 
tention. As regards the philosophers, he was providentially prepared 
for his collision with them. It was not the first time he had 
encountered them.* His own native city was a city of philosophers, 
and was especially famous (as we have remarked before) for a long 
line of eminent Stoics, and he was doubtless familiar with their ^ 
hmguage and opinions. 

Two different impressions were produced by St. Paul’s words, 
according to the disposition of those who heard him. Some said 
ihat he was a mere ‘ babbler,’ ® and received him with contemptuous 
derision. Others took a more serious view, and, supposing that he 
was endeavouring to introduce new objects of worship,^ had their 
curiosity excited, and were desirous to hear more. If we suppose a 
distinct tdlusion, in these two classes, to the two philosophical sects 


* See above, p. 274. It is, of course, 
impossible to prove that Gimon’s plane- 
tre^ were succeeded by others; but a 
boulevard is commonly renewed, when 
a oitaLteoovem ffom its disasters. 


S!^P^"the ‘ Stda Pcecitel see above, 
P,27B. 

* See again above, p. 278. 
i ^ Acts xvU. 18. 0 

4 gee Chap. III. p. 88. Two of* the 
most infiuential of me second genera- 
tion of Sfoios were An^ater of Tarsus 
of Tarsus. C^rysippiis also 
have hkm a native 

^^^’vwW&reek v^ord here means pro- 
a l^fd that picks up steds from 


the ground, j^nd it is so used in the 
Birds of Aristophanes. Hence, second- 
arily, it may mean a pauper who prowls 
about the market-place, or a parasite 
who lives by his wits, and hence 
contemptible and worthier person.’ 
Or, ffom the peipetual chlU^ng or 
chirping of such birds, the word may 
denote an Idle ‘ babbler.* 

5^ Acts xvii. 18. These are the verj’^ 
words used in the aocusatimi against 
Socrates. The term ‘ dsemdn * is pr<^ 
bably here used quite gen^nlly. This 
is the only place where It ocm^rtin the 
Acts of the Apoetlee. therteinrks 

whjtt^ have been heade on this 
8Uh|eet» pp. 229^282; 
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whidi JlMra jiist Be^n mentioned, we have no difficulty in seeing that 
the Bpiciweans wdre those^ who, according to their habit, received 
the new doctrine with ridicule, — while the Stoics, ever tolerant of 
the popular mythology, were naturally willing to hear of the new 
‘ daemons ^ which this foreign teacher was proposing to introduoi^ 
among the multi^de of Athenian gods and heroes. Or we may« 
iniag^e that the two classes denote the philosophers on the one 
hand, who heard with scorn the teaching of a Jewish stranger un- 
trained in the language of the schools, — and the vulgar croTjd on 
the other, who would easily entertain suspicion (as in the case of 
Socrates) against anyone seeking to cast dishonour on the national 
divinities, or would at least be curious to hear more of this foreign 
and new reUgiom It is not, however, necessary to make any such 
definite distimjtion between those who derided and those who 
listen^. Two such classes are usually found among those to whom 
truth is presented. When Paul came among the Athenians, he 
came ‘ not with enticing Vords of m^n’s wisdom,’ and to some of 
the ‘ Greeks ’ who heard him, the Gospel was ‘ foolishness ^ while 
in others there was at least that curiosity which is sometimes made 
the path whereby the highest truth enters the mind ; and they 
sought to have a fuller and more deliberate exposition of the mys- 
terious subjects, which now for the first time had been brought 
before their attention. 

The {dace to which they took him was the summit of the hiU of 
Areopagus, where the most awful court of judicature had sat from 
time immemorial, to pass sentence on the greatest criminals, and to 
decide the most solemn questions connected with religion. The 
judges sat in the open air, upon seats hewn out in the rock, on a 
platform which was ascended by a flight of stone steps immediately 
from the Agora.'* On this spot a long series of awful causes, con- 
nected with crime and religion, had been determined, beginning with 
the legendary trial of Mars, which gave to the place its name of 
* Mara Hill.’ A temple of the god,’* as we have seen, was on the 
brow of th® eminence ; and an additional solemnity was given to 
the place by the sanctuary of the Furies,^ in a broken cleft of the 

^ See 1 Cor. i. IS— ii. 6. the one to the accuser, the other to the 

* The number of steps is sixteen, criminal, in the causes which were 
See Wordsworth’s Athena and Attica, tried in this court.’ The stone seats 
p. 78. < Sixteen stone steps cut in the are intermediate in position to the 
rock, at its south-east angle, lead up sites of the Temple of Mars and the 
to the hill of the Areopagus from the Sanctuary of the Eumenides, inen- 
yalley of’the Agora, which lies between tinned below. 

it and flie Pnyx. This angle seems to ^ This temple was on the southern 
he of the hill on which the slope of the Areojpagus, immediately 

coiufe^^ the Areopagus sat. Imme- above the Agora, near the Eponymi 
above the steps, on the level of and the statue of Demosthenes, 
the hut, is a bench of stone excavated * In htarmony with the euphemistic 
m the Umestone rock, fonnine three titles given by the Athenians to these 
pdes pCii. quadrangle, like a triclinium : dread goddesses, Pausanlaa says that 
It fad^ the^ south: on its east and their statues in this place had nothing 
Ww Aialsed block; the former ferocious in their aspect. The ptoA- 
l^iVe been the tribunal, imity of this sanctuary to ^ Ateopar 
the mde stones which gite court must have tend^ to l^ve 
PwsippiA and which are additional solemnity to the plkOe. 

bjr En^dei as assign^]. 
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rock^ immediately below the judges’ seats. Even in the ^litical 
decay of Athens, this spot and this court were regarded by the 
people with superstitious reverence. ^ It was a scene with which the 
dread recollections of centuries were associated. It was a place of 
sclent awe in the midst of the gay and frivolous city. Those who 
f withdrew to the Areopagus from the Agora, came, as it were, into 
the presence of a higher power. No place in Athens was so suitable 
for a discourse upon the mysteries of religion. We are not, how- 
ever,, to regard St. Paul’s discourse on the Areopagus as a formal 
defence, in a trial before the court.* The whole aspect of the nar- 
rative in the Acts, and the whole tenor of the discourse itself, 
militate against this supposition. The words, half-derisive, half- 
courteous, addressed to the Apostle before he spoke to his audience, 
‘ May we know what this new doctrine is ?’ are not 'like the words 
which would have been addressed to a prisoner at the bar ; and still 
more unlike a judge’s sentence are the words with which he was 
dismissed at the conclusion^ ‘ We wilf hear thee again of this 
matter.’ ® Nor is there anj^hing in the speech itself of a really 
apologetic character, as anyone may perceive, on comparing it with 
the defence of Socrates. Moreover, the verse which speaks so 
strongly of the Athenian love of novelty and excitement is so in- 
troduced, as to imply that curiosity was the motive of the whole 
proceeding. We may, indeed, admit that there was something of 
a mock solemnity in this adjournment from the Agora to the Areo- 
pagus. The Athenians took the Apostle from the tumult of public 
discussion, to the place which was at once most convenient and 
most appropriate. There was everything in the place to incline the 
auditors, so far as they were seriously disposed at all, to a reverent 
and thoughtful attention. It is probable that Dionysius,^ with 
other Areopagites, were on the judicial seats. And a vague recol- 
lection of the dread thoughts associated by poetry and tradition 
with the Hill of Mars, may have solemnised the minds of some of 
those who crowded up the stone steps with the Apostle, and clus- 
tered round the summit of the hill, to hear his announcement of the 
new divinities. 

There is no point in the annals of the first planting of Christianity 

> In some respects it seems that the osity of the Athenians. Unless it were 
influence of the court was increased meant to be emphatic, it would almost 
un^r the Homans, have the appearance of an interpola- 

* Some are of opinion that he was tion. The phrase in ver. 19 is a word 
forcibly apprehended and put on a for- of general import. See Acts ix, 27. 
mal trial. It may be argued that, if ^ There is indeed an apparent re- 
a public address was all that was re- semblance between Acta xvii. 32, and 
iquired, the Pnyx would have been Acts xxiv. 26, but even in the latter 
more suitable than the Areopagus, passage, Felix is rather setting aside 
But we need not suppose the crowd an irksome subject than giving a judi- 
about St. Paul to have been very ^ cial decision. - 
great; and though the Pnyx might be * Acts xvii, 21. 

' equally accessibm from the Agora, and ^ Tradition says that he was the 
more con^nient for a general address, first bishop of Athens. The writings 
tiie Areopagus was rooro appropriate attributed to him, which were once so 
for a discourse upon religion. We are famous, are now acknowledged to be 
disposed, too, to lay great stress on the spurious, 
verse (2t) which speaks of the curi- 
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which leizes so powerfully on the imagination of those who are 
familiar with the history of the ancient world. Whether we crntrasi 
the intense earnestness of the man who spoke, with the frivolous 
character of those who surrounded him, — or compare the certain 
truth and awful meaning of the Gospel he revealed, with the worth- 
less polytheism which had made Athens a proverb in the earth,— ^ 
or even think of the mere words uttered that day in the clear 
atmosphere, on the summit of Mars’ Hill, in connection with the 
objects of art, temples, statues, and altars, which stood rouijd on 
every side, — we feel that the moment was, and was intended to be, 
full of the most impressive teaching for every age of the world. 
Close to the spot where he stood was the Temple of Mars. The 
sanctuary ‘ of the Eumenides was immediately below him ; the 
Parthenon of Minerva facing him above. Their presence seemed to 
challenge the assertion in which he declared here, that i/n temfles 
made with haiids the Deity does not divell. In front of him, towering 
from its pedestal on the ^ock of the Acropolis, — as the Borromean 
Colossus, which at this day, with outstretched hand, gives its bene- 
diction to the low village of Arona ; or as the brazen statue of the 
armed angel, which from the summit of the Castel S. Angelo spreads 
its wings over the city of Rome, — ^was tlie bronze Colossus of 
Minerva, armed with spear, shield, and helmet, as the champion of 
Athens. Standing almost beneath its shade, he pronounced that the 
Deity was not to be likened either to that, the work of Phidias, or to 
other forms in gold, silver, or stone, graven by art, and tmxvIs device, 
which peopled the scene before him.’* Wherever his eye was 
turned, it saw a succession of such statues and buildings in every 
variety of form and situation. On the rocky ledges on the south 
side of the Acropolis, and in the midst of the hum of the Agora, 
were the ‘ objects of devotion ’ already described. And in the 
northern parts of the city, which are equally visible from the Areo- 
pagus, on the level spaces, and on every eminence, were’ similar 
objects, to which we have made no allusion, — and especially that 
Temple of Theseus, the national hero, which remains in unimpaired 
beauty, to enable us to imagine what Athens was when this temple 
was only one among the many ornaments of that city, which was 
‘ crowded with idols.’ ^ 

In this scene St. Paul spoke, 23robably in his wonted attitude,* 
‘ stretching out his^and ;’ his bodily aspect still showing what he 
had suffered from weakness, toil, and pain and the traces of sad- 
ness and anxiety mingled on his countenance with the expression 
of imshaken faith. Whatever his personal appearance may have 
been, we know the words which he spoke. And we are struck with 
the more admiration, the more narrowly we scrutinise the character- 
istics of his address. To defer for the present all consideration of 
its manifold adaptations to the various characters of his auditors, we 
may notice how truly it was the outpouring of the emotions which, 
at the time, had possession of his soul. The mouth spoke out of the 

* Wordsworth's Athens and Attica, by temples. 

P* 77. The word ‘graven' (Acts xvii. * See p. 139 and the note. 

29)' should be noticed. The Apostle * See the account of what took place 

was surrounded bv sculpture as well as at Philippi, and compare p. 251. 
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fulness of the heart. With an ardent and 6nthusiastieeloqu^c%he 
gave Tent to the feelinsps which had been excited by all that he had 
seen around him in Athens. We observe, also, how the whole 
course of th.e oration was regulated by his own peculiar prudence. 

was placed in a position, when he might easily have been 
ensnared into the use of words which would have brought down 
f upon him the indignation of all the city. Had he begun by 
^ attacking the national gods in the midst of their sanctuaries and 
with the Areopagites on the seats near him, he would have been in 
almost as great danger as Socrates before him. Yet he not only 
avoids the snare, but uses the very' difficulty of his position to make 
a road to the convictions of those who heard him. He becomes a 
Heathen to the Heathen. He does not say that he is introducing 
new divinities. He rather implies the contrary, and geoitly draws his 
hearers away from polytheism by telling them that he was making 
known the God whom they themselves were ignorantly endeavouring 
to worship. And if the speech is characterised by St. Paulas pru- 
dence, it is marked by that wisdom of his Divine Master, which is 
the pattern of all Christian teaching. As our Blessed Lord used the 
tribute-money for the instruction of His disciples, and drew living 
lessons from the water in the well of Samaria, so the Apostle of the 
Gentiles employed the familiar objects of Athenian life to tell them 
of what was close to them, and yet they knew not. He had care- 
fully observed the outward appearance of the city. He had seen 
an altar with an expressive, though humiliating, inscription. And, 
using this inscription as a text,^ he spoke to them, as foUows, the 
Words of Eternal Wisdom. 


uSsKowr**® Athens, all things which I behold bear^ 

bSh*tRS/de- ^^ness to your carefulness in religion.* For as I 2 
passed through your city, and beheld the objects of 2 
worship, I found amongst them an altar with this 
inscription, TO THE^ UNKNOWN GOD. Whom, 
therefore, ye worship, though ye know Him not, 
Him declare I unto you. 

SSfinTSe* God, who made the world and all things therein, i 
aSo^iSu no? ^^at He is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth 

needithe ^ot in temples made with hands.** Neither is He: 


* The altar ereq||^ to Pity, above 
alluded to, was once used in a similar 
manner. The Athenians were about 
to ^inteoduce gladiatorial shows, and 
Demonax the Cynic said : * Do not do 
this till you have first thrown down 
the altar of Pity.’ 

The mistranslation of thil verse in 
the Authorised Version Is much to be 
regretted,,, because it entirely destroys 
the graoehil couiteay of st. Paul’s 
opening address, ana represents him 
his speech by offbnding 

* there is no article before 
the adioctive, yet we need not scruple 


to retain the definite article of the Au- 
thorised Version; for although, if we 
take the egression by itsdf, ‘ To AjRT 
Unknown Cod ’ would be a more cor- 
rect translation, yet if we consider the 
probable origin (see above) of these 
altars erected to unknown gods, it will 
be evident that ‘To THE Unknown 
God* would be quite as near the sense 
of the inscription upon any particolar 
one of such altars. Each particular 
a^nr was devoted to the unknown god 
to whom it properly belonged,, though 
which of the gods It migbChe.vthe 
dilator knew not. 

■ * Here again (as at Antioch In 
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served l^y the h^ds of men, as though He needed 
anything ; for it ^ He that giveth unto all life, and 
; breath, and all things. And He made of one blood * 
all the nations of mankind, to dwell upon the face of 
the whole earth ; and ordained to each the appointed 
seasons of their existence, and the bounds of their 
7 habitation. That they should seek God,® if haply Man wm 
they might feel after Him and find Him, though He SbifS? iSSow- 
be not far from every one of us, for in Him we live {SSht^cfK? 
sand move and have our being; as certain also offeSto^iiSuei 
your own poets® have said even*wi^^it 

1 -r-r ndoraed 

‘ For we are also His offspring.’ 

Forasmuch, then, as we are the offspring of God, 
we ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by the art and device 
of man. 


Howbeit, those past times of ignorance God hath ood^ad^over- 
overlooked ; but now He command eth all 
everywhere to repent, because He hath appointed toprenwy 
a day wherein He will judge the world in right- meat. * ^ 
eousness, by that Man whom He hath ordained ; 
whereof He hath given assurance unto all,^ in that SS? It piSied 
He hath raised Him from the dead. mstloV**"* 


St. Paril was here suddenly interrupted, as was no doubt fre- 
quently the case with his speeches both to Jews and Gentiles. 
Some of those who listened broke out into laughter and derision. 
The doctrine of the ‘ resurrection ’ was to them ridiculous, as the 
notion of equal religious rights with the ^ Gentiles ' was offensive 


dia) we find St. Paul employing the haps, account for St. PauVs familiarity 
very words of St. Stephen. Acts vii. with his writings. His astronomical 

poems were so celebrated, that Ovid 
* * Of one blood excluding the declares his fame will live as long as 
boastful assumption of a difierent ori- the sun and moon endure. How little 
gm claimed by the Greeks for them- did the Athenian audience imagine 
selves over the barbarians. It is not that the poet’s immortality wouhl 
necessary to take the ^^ords together really be owing to ^ quotation ma^ 
so as to mean * He caueed to dwells as by the despised p0Hncial who ad- 
maintain. dressed them. Nearly the same words 

. lading of MSS. A. B. G. H. occur also in the hymn of Cleanthes. 

a ‘Lord ') is the best. [See p. 4, n. 2, and p. 284, n. 4. The 

rt quotation is from Aratus, a opening lines of this hynui have been 

viuek who was a native of Cili- thus translated : — 
cwf a Circumstance which would, per- • 

‘ ^ou, who amid the Immortals art throng the highest in glory, 

GlvCr and Zord of life, who by law disposest of all things, 
uQwn by many a name, yet One Almighty for ever, 

O Zen» 1 for to Thee should each mortal v(fice he uplifted : 
are leetooo/ thiaie, we and all that is mortal armind ns*’ 

^ ‘ speech be found in ttie orlginaL 

**^*vwh t be observed that * Observe the coincidence between 

ds * winked at ’ is to this sentiment and that in JEforn. i. 4. 
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and intolf^'able to the Hebrew audience at Jerusalem/ Q^ers of 
those who were present on the Areopagus said, with couri^ua i^idif- 
ference, that they would ^hear him ^ain on the aubject/ The 
words were spoken in the spirit of Felix, who had no due sense of 
^he imj^rtance of the matter, and who waited for ^ a convenient 
season. Thus^amidst the derision of some, and the indifference 
' of others,^ Bt. Paul was dismissed, and the assembly dispersed. 

But though the Apostle * departed’ thus *from among them,’ 
and though most of his hearers appeared to be unimpressed, yet 
manV of Qiem may have carried away in their hearts the seeds of 
truth^ destined to grow up into the maturity of Christian faith and 
practice. We cannot fail to notice how the sentences of this inter- 
rupted speech are constructed to meet the cases in succession of 
every cli^ of which the audience was composed. Each word in 
the address is adapted at once to win and to rebuke. " The Athenians 
were proud of everything that related to the origin of their race and 
the home where they dwelt. St. Paul tells them that he was struck 
by the aspect of their city ; 'but he shows tl^m that the place and 
the time appointed for each nation’s existenod are parts of one great 
scheme of Providence ; and that one God is the common Father of 
all nations of the earth. For the general and more ignorant popu- 
lation, some of whom were doubtless listening, a word of approbation 
is bestowed on the cai'e they gave to the ^hest of all concerns ; 
but they are admonished that idolatry degrades all wondiip, and 
leads men away from true notions of the Deity. That more educated 
and more imaginative class of hearers, who delighted in the diversi- 
fied mythology which personified the operations of nature, and local- 
ised the divine presence ^ in sanctuaHes adorned by poetry and art, 
are led from the thought of their favourite shrines and customary 
sacrifices, to views of that awful Being who is the Lord of heaven 
and earth, and the one Author of universal life. ^ Up to a certain 
TOint in this high view of the Supreme Being, the philosopher of the 
Garden, as well as of the Porch, might listen with wonder and ad- 
miration, It soared, indeed, high above the vulgar religion; but in 
the lofty and serene Deity, who disdained to dwell in the earthly 
temple, and needed nothing from the hand of man, Uie Epicurean 
might almost suppose that ho heard the language of his own teacher. 
But the next sentence, which asserted the proiudence of God as the 
active, creative energy, — as the conservative, the nUing, the or- 
daining pxinciple.^annihilated at once the atomic theory, and the 
government orlilind chance, to which Epicurus ascribed tile ori|^ 
and preservation of the universe.’ ^ And when tiie Stoic heaid^e 
Apostie say that we ought to rise to the contemplation of the ^ity 
without the intervention of earthly objects, and that we live ana 
move and have our being in Him — ^it might have seemed like an 


> Act8Xzii.r2, &C. SeeWerdswortli. 

* Sams ooumieiiUton find again inr * Milman’s 

Uiam two elaiasB the Stoica and £pi> voL it p. 1& See hia obaanrationa on 
enraana It la not no c aaaary to miAe the wli^ apeocli. Ho fomarha. In a 
ao pfoeiai a dtfialoci. note, the conicidenoe of fit. FSnl’e 

• The aaoiod gvottoea in the n»d» ‘needing nothing* wkh the ^nfiiil 
wlOda vi e w fr om the Ateopagna ahoold ind^ noatvi tha %ieinr«aa Xa- 
be lemasabered, as aam temples etetfaia. 
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echo o^hm 0«m ^ — ^imtil the proud philosopher iluit 

it was no pantiieiitie difinsion of power and order of which the 
Apostle spok6» bnl a living centre of government and love — that 
the world was roi^, not by the iron necessity of Fate, but by the 
providence of a pfl^nal God — and that from the proudest phuosi^- 
pher repentance ahd meek submission were sternly exacted* Above 
all, we are called^ upon to notice how the attention of the whole* 
audience is oonc<|ntered at the last upon Jbsus Ch&ist, thou|^ 
His name is not ihentioned in the whole speech. Before St. Paul 
was ti^en to the Aireopagus, he had been preaching * Jesus autt the 
resurrection f ^ and though his diacourse was interrupted, this was 
the last impression he left on the minds of those who heard him. 
And the impression was such as not merely to excite or gratify an 
intellectual curiosity, but to startle and search the conscience. Not 
only had a revival from the dead been granted to that man whom 
God had. ordained — ^but a day had been appointed on which by 
Him the world must be jadged in i^hteousness. 

.Of the immediate ^results of this ^speech we have no further 
knowledge, than thaf Dionysius,^ a member of the Court of Areo- 
pagus, and a woman whose name was Damaris,^ with some others, 
were induced to join themselves to the Apostle, and became converts 
to Christianity. How long St. Paul stayed in Athens, and with what 
success, carmot possibly be determined. He does not appear to 
have b^n driven away by any tumult or persecution. We are 
dutinctly told that he waited for some time at Athens, till Silas and 
Timotheus should join him ; and there is some reason for believing 
that the latter of these companions did rejoin him in Athens, ana 
was dispatched again forthwith to Macedonia. '’ The Apostle him- 
TOlf remained in the province of Achaia, and took up hu abode at 
its capital on the Isthmus. He inferred, or it was revealed to him, 
that the Gosx>el would meet with a more cordial reception there than 
at Athens. And it is a serious and instructive fact tnat the mercan- 
tile populations of Thessalonica and Corinth received the lAeaiage 
of God with greater readiness than the highly educated and polish^ 
Athenians. Two letters to the Thessalonians, and two to the Uo- 
rinthians, remain to attest the floiuishing state of those Churches. 
But we possess no letter written by St. Paul to the Athenians ; and 
we do not read that he was ever in Athens again.^ 

Whatever may have been the immediate results of St. Paul’s 
sojourn at Athens, *it8 real fruits are those which remain to us stilL 
That SMeeh on tiie Areopagus is an imperishable monument of the 
^rst victory of Christianity over Paganism. To make a sacred 

' This sfatikss us the mcce forcibly menU of Silas and Ttmotheus shout 
^ the quotstkii is from the Stoic this time, see the note st p. 802. 
Ciesotliea See shove. * The shuich of Atbeos sppesis to 

* Acts xvii. 18. have been loim in a very weak state. 

* See sbov^ p. 290, n. 5. In the time or the Antoninas, Psgaa- 

* Kothlag is known of Dsmsris. ism was almost as Sourishiiig them as 

But, aansidarfiig the eeclu s icm of the ever. The Chriethui Oornmunity seems 
I*tww«inia% the mention of her name, at one time to have been entimly dis- 
Shi w in botineetto peraed, stid to have been eoUected again 

tstm^dhtbs Assops^^ muarkable. about a4». 108. See hcake^ p. 00, 

* Bee I & U For the move- 
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appliostioii at the vords tued by the Athenian hiat(maa,l it tm 
* no mere effort for the moment,’ but it » a * perpetual poneasion,’ 
wherein the Churdi finds ever supplies of wisdom and guidance. 

It is in Athens we learn what is the highest point to which unassist^ 
^uman nature can attain ; and here we learn also the language which 
,the GkMpel addresses to a man on hii^roudest eminence of unaided 
strength. Qod, in His providence, Has preserved to us, in fullest 
profusion, tiie literature which unfolds to us all the life of tiie 
Athenian people, in its glory and its shame ; and He has ordained 
that*one conspicuous passage in the Holy Volume should be the 
speech, in wmch His servant addressed that people as knorant 
idolaters, called them to repentance, and warned them of juc^ent. 
And it can hardly be deemed profane,* if we trace to the same Divine 
Providence the preservation of the very imagery wMch surrounded 
the speaker — not only the sea, and the mountains, and the sky, 
which change not with the decay of nations — ^but even the very 
temples, wmch remain, after wars and revolutions, on their ancient 
pedestals in astonishing perfection. We are thus provided with a 
poetic and yet a truthful commentary on the words that were 
spoken once tor all at Athens ; and Art and Nature have been com- 
missioned from above to enframe the portrait of that Aposile, who 
stands for ever on the Areopagus as the teadier of the Qent^. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

» 

lietteis to Tbessalonic* written from Corinth. — Expuleion of the Jews Aroni 
Borne.— Aquila and Priscilla. — St. PauFs Labours.— Arrival of Timothy and 
Silas.— jFIrsf EpUtU to the Thessalonians. — St. Paul is opposed bv the Jews* 
and turns to the O^tiles. — His Vision.— <Seeoii<f Epistle to the T^eemtonkme* 
—Continued Hesidence in Corinth. 


Whbn St. Paul went from Athens to Corinth* he entered on a scene 
very different from that which he had left. It is not merely that 
his residence was transferred from a free Greek city to a Roman 
colony ; m would have been the case had he been moving from 
Thessalonica to Philippi. * His present journey took him from a 
c^et provincial town to the busy metropolis of a province* and from 
the seclusion of an ancient university to the seat of government and 
trade.® Once there had been a time* in the douriiming age of the 
Greek republics* when Athens had been political^ greater than 
Corinth : but now that the little territories of the l^vantino cities 
were fused into the laiger political divisions of the empire* Athens 
had only the memory of its pre-eminence* while Corinth held the 
keys of commerce and swarmed with a crowded population. Both 
cities had recently experienced severe vicissitudes* but a spell was 
on the fortunes of the former* and its character remained more en- 
tirely Greek than that of any other place while the latter rose from 
its ruins* a new and splendid city* on the Isthmus between its two 
seas, where a multitude of Greekia and Jews ^adually united them- 
selves with the military colonists sent by Julius Cassar from Italy, ^ 
aud were kept in order by the presence of a Homan proconsuL^ 

The connection of Corinth with the life of St. Paul and the early 
g'Wresa of Christianity, is so close and eventful* that no student of 
Hofy Wnt ought to be satisfied without obtaining as correct and 
dear an idea as possible of its social condition* and its relation to 
<Hlier parts of the Empire. This subject will to considered in the 


* See sbove* p. 267. 

’A journey in the first century 
HW Athens to Corinth might almost 
oompsred to a jonmey* in the 
y^ahisentli* from Oxford to London, 
f theprobahUities of SL Panl's aetttal 
iamta see notes on p. 319. 

the preceding dMpttr on 

* AtthsefaSioftheRepnblieCoriiith 

dlMrvy ed. Thns we find 
Iiavsilia8» not by Ooilnyi* bat 


by Athens. But Julius Cwtar esta- 
blished the city on the Istbmu^ in the 
form of a colony; and the mercantile 
population fiocked back to their old 
place ; so tfist Corinth rose witb great 
rapidity* till It was a dty^ thSMOOiid 
rank in the Empire. The historical 
details wfil be given in the next chapter. 

^ Acts xvUL 12 shows that the pNs- 
vince of Acbaia was procottsiilar. See^ 
under Cyproiy pp. Ii5»117» 
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Sttooeeding chapter. At present another topic demands %ur chief 
attention. We ai^e now arrived at thatroint in the life of 8t. Paul 
when his first l^istles' were written. This fact is ascertained, not 
by any direct statements either in the Acts or the Epistles themselves, 
but by circumstantial evidence derived from a comparison of these ^ 
'documents with one another. ‘ Such a comparison enables us to ^ 
perceive that the Apostle’s mind, on his arrival at Corinth, was still 
turning with afEection and anxiety towards his converts at Thessalo- 
nica. In the midst of all his labours at the Isthmus, his thoughts 
wex% continually with those whom he had left in Macedonia ; and 
though the narrative^ tells us only of his tent-making and preaching 
in the metropolis of Achaia, we discover, on a closer inqu^, that the 
Letters to tne Thessalonians were written at this paHicular crisis. 
It would be interesting, in the case of any man whose biography has 
been thought worth preserving, to find that letters full of love and 
wisdom had been written at a time when no traces would have been 
discoverable, except in the letters themselves, of the thoughts which 
had been occupying the writer’s mind. Such unexpected association 
of the actions done in one place with affection retained towards 
another, always seems to add to our personal knowledge of the man 
whose history we may be studying, and to our interest in the pur- 
suits which were the occupation of his life. This is peculiarly mie 
in the case of the Jirift Ch/ristian correspo^idetice, which ^has been pre- 
served to the Church. Such has ever been the influence of lel^r- 
writing, — its power in bringing those who are distant near to one 
another, and reconciling those who are in danger of being estranged ; 
— such especially has been the influence of Christian letters in de- 
veloping tkio fiprowth of faith and love, and binding together the dis- 
located members of the body of Our Lord, and in making each 
generation in succession the teacher of the next,-— that we have 
good reason to take these Epistles to the Thessalonians as the one 
chief subject of the present chapter. The earliest occurrences which 
took place at Corinth must first be mentioned : but for this a few 
piMS will Bufiice. 

The reasons which determined St. Paul to come to Corinth (over 
and above the discouragemen he seems to have met With in Athens) 
were, probably, twofold. In vhe first place, it was a lar^ mercantile 
city, in imme^ate connection with Rome and the West of the 
Mediterranean, with Thessalonica and Ephesu^ in the ASgean, and 
with Antioch and Alexandria in the East.^ The Gospel once esta- 
blished in Corinth, would rapidly spread everywhere. And, again, 
from the very nature of the city, the Jews established there were 
numerous. Communities of scattered Israelites were found in various 
parts of the province of Achaia, — ^in Athens, as we have recently 
seen,* — ^in Argos, as we learn horn Philo. — in Boeotia and Euboea. 
But their dbdef aetUement must necesaarilv have been in that city, 
whkhibt on^gave oppcnrtunitiea of trade by land alo^ the Isthmua 
between the Morea and the Continent, but received in Ha two har- 

8se the argameau below, p. 804, * For Ibll delsile, m ilia aaat 

‘‘^^Aetsxvlii. 1-4. ^‘«%e Um fseecdlag dhipaw, ^ 
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boors ilA lAips of tl|6 Eastern and Western seas, A rel%ionirliii^ 
was first to be plants in the synagogue, and was thoim intended to 
lostter its. seeds over all parts of the earth, could! nowhere find a 
more favourable soi) than among the Hebrew honilies at Corinth.* 

At this particular time there was a greater number of Jews in^ 
the city thw usual | for they had lately been banished from !l^me 
by command of the Emperor Claudius.^ The history of this edict is 
inyolved in some obscurity. But there are abundant jpassages in the 
ootemporary Heathen writers which show the suspicion and dislike 
with which the Jews were regarded.^ Notwithstanding the geifbral 
toleration, they were violently persecuted by three successive Em* 
perors;^ and there is good reason for identifying the edict men- 
tioned by St. Luke with that alluded to by Suetonius, who says that 
Claudius drove fhe Jews from Rome because they were incessantly 
raising tumults at the instigation of a certain Chrentiis,* Much has 
been written concerning 3iis sentence of the biographer of the 
Ciesars. Some have held tlsat there was really a Jew called Ohrostus, 
who had excited political disturbances, bthers that the name is used 
by mistake for Ohristus, and that the disturbances had arisen from 
the Jewish expectations concerning the Messiah, or Christ. It seems 
to us that the last opinion is partially true ; but tliat we must trace 
this movement not merely to the vague Messianic idea entertained 
by the Jews, but to the events which followed the actual an^aranoe 
of the Christ. We have seen how the first progress of Christianity 
had been the occasion of tumult among the Jewish communities in 
the provinces^ ; and there is no reason why the same might not 
have happened in the capital itself. ^ Nor need we be surprised at 
the inaccurate form in which the name occurs, when we remember 
how loosely more careful writers than Suetonius express themselves 
coiu^ming the afiairs of the Jews.** Chrestus was a common name ;• 
Ohristus was not : and we have a distinct statement by Tortullian 
and Lactantius that in their day the former was often used for the 
latter.** 

Among the Jews who had been banished from Rome by Claudius 
and had settled for a time at Corinth, were two natives of Pontus, 
whose names were Aquila and Priscilla.*^ We have seen before 


* See what has been said above on 

Theasalofiiea. > 

* Acte xviiL % 

* TacUita, for instance, and Javenal. 
See the qtiotadon firom Cioe o, p. 238, 
n. 4. 


* Pont thousand Jew8.>r Jewish pro- 
•dytee were sent es eoovicts by TOe- 
Hus to tibe Islend of Sardinia. The 
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^ Christianity must have been moie 
or less known in Rome since the return 
of the Italian Jeurs firom FenCeooet 
(Acts ii.). 

0 Even Tacitus. 

* Moreover, Chritims and Ckreshu 
are pronounced alike in Romaie. 

w See the passages quoted by Dean 
MUman {Hist. pfOuistumityf t. p. 480), 
who remarks that these UtmttU at 
Rome, excited hy the mutual hostility 
of Jews and Obriatiaiix that 

ChrisdanH^ must already have made 
oonsidereble p w gfeas the^ 

» See pp. lOOs, sad Tme. jimm 
XV. 44. 

» AetoxvfiLSL 
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(Chap, YlII.) thafc Pontiui denoted a province of Asia Midbr on the 
shores of the Buxine^ and we have noti^d some political facts which 
tended to bring th ia ^ p rovince into relations with Judaea, t Though, 
indeed, it is hardly necessary to allude to this : for there were J ewieh 
colonies over eve^ part of ^ia Minor, and we are expressly told tW ^ 
Jews from Pontus heard St. Peter’s ^t sermon^ and rei^ his first - 
l^ii^e.^ AquUa and Priscilla were, perhaps, of that number. 
Tneir names have a Roman form ; ^ and we may conjecture that 
they were brought into some connection with a Roman family, similar 
to uiat which we have supposed to have existed in the case of St. 
Paul himself.^ We find they Were on the present occasion forced 
to leave Rome ; and we notice that they are afterwards addressed^ 
as residing there again ; so that it is reasonable to suppose that 
the metropolis was their stated residence. Yet ^ we observe that 

they frequently travelled ; and we trace them on the Asiatic coast 
on two distinct occasions, separated by a wide interval of time. 
First, before their return to Italy (Actb xviii. 18, 26 ; 1 Cor, xvi. 
19), and again, shortly before the martyrdom of St. jPaul (2 Tim. ' 
iv. 19), we find them at Ephesus. From the manner in which 
they are referred to as having Christian meetings in their houses, 
both at Ephesus and Rome,^ we should be inclined to conclude that 
they were possessed of some considerable wealth. The tnade at 
which they laboured, or which at least they superintended, was the 
manufacture of tents,® the demand for which must have l^en con- 
tinual in that age of travelling, —while the ci/icitem,® or hair-cloth, 
of which th^ were made, could easily be procured at every large 
town in the Levant. 

A question has been raised as to whether Aq^a and Priscilla 
were already Christians, when they met with St. Paul. Though it 
is certainly possible that they may have been converted at Rome, 
we think, on the whole, that this was probably not the case. They 


1 Espedally the marriage of Polemo 
with Berenice, p. 20 and p. 190. 

« Acts ii. 9, 

» 1 Pet. i. 1. 

^ See p. 122, also p. 89. From the 
mention of Priscilla as St. PauPs 
‘fellow-labourer,* and as one of the 
instructors of Apollos, we might natu- 
rally infer that she was a woman of 
good education. Her name appears in 
2 Tim. iv. 19 (also, according to the 
best MSS., in Rom. xvi. 8), under the 
form ‘Prisca.* So^ in Latin authors, 
‘Livia* and ‘LivUla,’ ‘Drusa* and 
* Brasilia,* are used of the same person. 
Piisca is well known as a Rpman name. 

It isF well worthy of notice that in 
both oases SL Paul mentions the name 
t^PriselttabdbiethatorAquila. This 
oonvsys the ImnreesiQii that she was 
tlm asore enemtiochaxacter of the two. 
Sit the tMdm these two Christiana 
by the Ar chd eaeoii Bvaiia 


Bujo.), and his remarks on the pro- 
bable usefulness of Priscilla with refer- 
ence to female converts, the training of 
Deaconesses, &c. Compare the note on 
Rom. xvi. 8. 

ft P. 88. 

® Rom. xvi. 8. 

^ Rom, xvi, 3 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 

® Many meanings have been given 
by the commentators to the word, — 
wea>^r8 of tapestry, saddlers, mathe- 
matical instrument makers, rtme- 
makers. But nothing is so probaole 
as that they were simidy niakers of 
those hair-HUoth tents, whidi are still 
in c<mstant use in the Levant. That 
they were manufacturers of the doth 
itsw is less likely. 

* An account of this cloth Is given 
in Chap. n. p. 40. 8ee p. 1$4» and p* 

M Sea the viiioiii 
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are sinit^y dwwed with the other Jews who were expelled by OUm- 
dios ; and we are told that the reason why St. Panl * came and 
attached Jumself to them’^ was not becaus^th^ had a common 
I religion, out because they had a common trade. There is no doubt, 
i however, that the connection soon resulted in ^eir conversion 1R> 
Christianity.* The trade which St. Paul’s father had taught him iiw 
his youth* was thus the means of procuring him invtduable asso- 
ciates in the noblest work in which man wAs ever en^ged. No 
higher example can be found of the possibility of combirung diUgent 
labour in the common things of life with the utmost spirituamy of 
mind. Those who might have ''visited Aquila at Corinth in the 
working-hours, would have found St. Paul quietly occupied with the 
same taidc as lus fellow-labourers. Though he knew the Gospel to 
be a matter o£» life and death to the soul, he gave himself to an 
ordmary trade with as much zeal as though he had no other occu- 
pation. It is the duty of every man to maintain an honourable 
mdependence ; and this, he felt, was4>eculiarly incumbent on him, 
for the sake of the Gospel he came to proclaim.^ He knew the 
obloquy to which he was likely to be exposed, and he prudently 
prepared for it. The highest motives insti^ted his diligence in the 
commonest manual toil. And this toil was no hindrance to that 
communion with God, which was his greatest joy, and the source of 
all his peace. While he ‘ laboured, working with his own hands^’ 
among the Corinthians, as he afterwards reminded them,* — in ms 
heart lie was praying continually, with thanksgiving, on behalf of 
the Thessalonians, as he says to them himself * in the letters which 
he dictated in the intervals of his labour. 

This was the first scene of St. Paul’s life at Corinth. For the 
second scene we miist turn to the synagogue. The Sabbath^ was a 
day of rest. On that day the Jews laid aside their tent-making and 
their other trades, and, amid the derision of their Gentile neigh- 
bours, assembled in the house of pn^er to worship the God .of theilr 
ancestors. There St. Paul spoke to them of the ^ mercy promised 
to their forefathers,’ and of the ^ oath sworn to Abraham,’ being 
* performed.’ There his countrymen listened with incredulify or 
conviction ; and the tent-maker of Tarsus * reasoned’ with them 
and ^endeavoured to persuade’* both the Jews and the Gentiles^ 
who were present, to believe in Jesus Christ as the promised Mes- 
siah and tne Saviour of the World. 

While these two employments were proceeding, — the daily labour 
in the workshop, and the weekly discussions in the synagogue, — 
^i^imotheuB and Silas returned from Macedonia. * The effect prtmuced 


* Acts xviii 2. 

*Tli^wm ChristUns, and able to 
kBSttiiel othsra when ^ Psol Idt 
min at Ephesus, on his voyage from 
OvAtaSk to Syria. See Acts xvUi. 1^ 

^Sl^kaa,ls said above in lefecenoe 


sobject again In the Epistles to the 
Conntifiana. ® I Cor. Iv. 12. 

* lTiMm.L2,lt.ia$ 2Thesaill. 

^ Fee Acts xviit 4. 

* This Is the sense of the tnperliwt. 

* Acts xviii. a. Wis SBsypMSsrk 
hers, that Silas sad Tfanothcns wars 
prolMbhr the ^bnthiea’ who bioiigiti 
me cowMtIoo aMSilSooed, 2 Cor. mTs. 
Compaie Phil. It. tS. 
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by their arriTal ' seems to have been an instantaneous inereaSe of the 
zeal and energv lijrith which St. Paul resisted the opposition, which 
was even nowbeginwig to hem in the progress of the truth. The 


e ^ There are eoine difficulties and 
differences of opinion, with regard to 
the movements of ^las and Timotheus, 
between the time wheiyffit. Paul left 
them in Macedonia and their rejoining 
him ip Aohaia.. 

The fiicts which are distinctly stati^ 
are as follows. (1.) Silas and Time- ^ 
theus were left at Berosa (Acts xvii. 

when St. Paul went to Athens. 
We are not told whj^ they were left 
there, or what commissions they re- 
ceived ; but thailhpostle sent a message 
from Athens (Acts xvii. 15) that they 
should follow him with all speed, and 
(Acta xvii. 16) he waited for them 
there. (2.^ The Apostle was rejoined 
bv them when at Corinth (Acts xviii. 
6). We are not informed how they 
had been enmloyed in the interval, but 
they came * from Macedonia.* It is not 
distinctly said that they came together, 
but the impression at nrst sight is that 
they did. (8.) St. Paul informs us 
f 1 Thess. iii. 1), that he was * left in 
Athens alone,* and that this solitude 
was in consequence of Timothy having 
been sent to Thessaloiiica (I Thees. 
iii. 2). Though it is not expressly 
stated that Timothy was sent from 
Athens, the first impression is that he 
was. 

* Thus there is a seeming discrepancy 
De:tween the Acts and Epistles ; ' a 
journey ot TImotheus to Athens, pre- 
vious to his arrival with Silas at Co- 
aintb, appearing to be mentioned by 
Sc. Paul, aud to be quite unnoticed by 
St. Luke. 

T' Pajley, in the JIarte Pauliiugf says 
thafc the Epistle ‘ virtually asserts that 
TimnUij'came to the Apostle at Athens,* 
assumes that it is * necessary * to 
suppose this. In order to reconcile the 
htstoiy with the Epistle. And he points 
out three intimations in the history, 
which make the arrival, though not 
expressly mentioned, extremely pro- 
mie: first, the message that they 
lilcmid cCime with all speed fseocmdly, 
the fiict of his waiting fbr them;* 
^RQy«.llMkabsence of any appearance 
tvjMM^ hls departmo firom Athena 
CovittiiliiailJPatil hndcidwud TSmothy 
he waited 
oil titttpoee that'' ThsMCliT 


there as long as bis own choice led him 
to continue.*^ 

This explanation is satisfactory. But 
two others might be suggested, which 
would equally remove the difficulty. 

It is not expressly said that Time- 
theus was sent from Athene to Thes- 
salonica. St. Paul was anxious, as we 
have seen, to revisit the Thessafonians ; 
but since he was hindered.^Aiua doing 
so, it is highly probable ^ Hemsen 
and Wieseler 8upp58e) ibat he may 
have sent Timotheua to them ftom 
Berasa. Silas might be sent on some 
similar commission, and this would ex- 
plain why the two companions were 
left oehind in Macedonia, This would 
necessarily cause St. Paul to be Meft 
alone in Athens.* Such solitude was 
doubtless painful to him ; but the spi- 
ritual good of the new converts was i 
at slake. The two companions, after/ 
finishing the work entrusted to them, 
finally rejoined the Apostle at ^rinth. 
[We should observe that the phrase 
IS ‘ from Macedonia,* not * from Beroea.*] 
That he ‘ waited for them * at Athens 
need cause us no difficulty : for in those 
days the arrival of travellers could 
not confidently be known beforehand. 
When he left Athens and proceeded to 
Corinth, he knew that Silas and Timo- 
theus could easily ascertain his move- 
ments, and follow his steps, by help 
information obtained at tne synagogue. 

But, again, we may reasonab^ sup- 
pose, that in the course of St. Fam*s 
suy at Corinth, he may have paid a 
second visit to Athens, after the first 
arrival of Timotheos and Silas from 
Macedonia; and that daring aome such 
visit he may have sent TimotheuS to 
Tbessalonica. This view m^ be taken 
without our supposing, with Bfittger, 
that the First Epistle to the Thaaea 
lonians was written at Athens. Stiirm- 
der and others imagine a visit to that 
citv at a later periM of his but 
this view cannot be admitted vrithont 
deran^g the a mimeots ft>ir the dale 
of 1 tiieas., which was evhinkQf writ- 
ten soon after leaving MaeadaniA 

Two ftirther remaika ou^ Wldad. 
a.> If Timothy did rti^SA PM at 

the name of SBoa ill nol^ 
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reE^surk^Ie word^ Irhich is tuied to descaibe the *prtssure* which 
he experienced at ^this moment in the coxirse of his teaching at 
Corintn^ is the sanAe which is employed of onr Lord Himself in a 
solemn passage of ^e Gospels,* when He says. * I have a baptism to 
be bapt^d with ; and how am I straitened tul it be accomplished.’ 
He who felt our httman difficulties has given us human help to ai^ 
us in what He requires us to do. When St. Paul’s companions re- 
joined him, he was reinforced with new eam^ness and vigour in 
combating the difficulties which met him. He hoknowledges himself 
that he was at Corinth ^ in weakness, and in fear and much trem- 
bling ; ’* but ‘ God, who comfortatlNffiose that are cast down, com- 
forted him by the arrival of his friends. It was only one among 
many iiudances we shall be called to notice, in which, at a time m 
wei£nei^»^ he saw the brethren and took courage.’^ 

But thi8>%a8 not the only result of the arriviu of Paul’s com- ' 
pauions. Tiinotheus ^ had been sent, while St. Paiu was still at 
Athens, to revisit and esteblish the Church of Thessalonica. The 
news he brought on his return to St. Paul caused the latter to write 
to these beloved converts ; and, as we have already observed, the 
letter which he sent them is the first of his Epistles which has oeen 
preserved to us. It seems to have been occasioiied partly by his 
wish to express his earnest affection for the Thessalonian Christians, 
and to encourage them under their persecutions ; but it was also 
called for by some errors into which they had fallen. Many of the 
now converts were uneasy about the state of their relatives or friends, 
who had died since their conversion. They feared that these de- 
parted Christians would lose the happiness of witnessing their Lord’s 
second coming, which they expected soon to behold. In this ex- 
pectation others had given themselves up to a religious excitement, 


It is usually taken for granted that the 
second smval of Timothy (1 Thew. 
iii. 6) is Identical with the coming of 
SilM and Tiraotheus to Corinth (Acta 
xyiii. 5) • but here wo see that only 
Timothy is mentioned, doubtless be- 
cause he was most recently and fami- 
liarly known at Thea^^alonica, and per- 
hapa, also, because the mission of «lss 
was to some other place. (2.) On the 
other hand, it is not necessary to as- 
sume, because Silas and Timotheus arc 
tnentioiied together (Acts xviii. 5), that 
they came together. All conditions are 
luUkified if came about the same 
rime. If they were sent on missions to 
two digkrent places, the rimes of their 
j^um would not necessarily coincide. 
[ Something maybe implied in the form 
of the Greik jikrase, « Silos os wtU as 
7^®M>thetta.n In consiclering alt these 
Journey^ it m reiy needful to take into 
foeonnt thnt th^ would tie modified 
oy riih settled or unsettled state of the 
regard to banditti, and 
7 the i^rinoili oppottmiitiei of travel- 


ling, which depend on the season and 
the weather, and the sailing of vessel!^ 
Hindrances connected with some siuw 
considerations may be referred to in 
Phil. iv. 10. 

* The state of mind, whatever it was, 
is clearly connected with the coming of 
Timothy and Silais and seems to imply 
increasing zeal with increasii^ oppo- 
sition. Mnstabat verbo.’ Compare 

1 Them. Ui. 7. The A. 
on an incorrect reading, thouj^ilhs . 
general result is the same. HaeketPs 
note is very much to the purpose. * He 
was engrossed with the word The 
arrival of his associates relieved him 
from anxiety which had pressed heavily 
upoo him ; and be could now devote 
himself with unabated energy to Jd# 
work.' 

> Luke xit 60. 

* 1 Cor. ii. 8. 

* 2 Cor. vii 6. ^ ^ 

* Acts xxviit 16. See eUgveepi Ills 
solitttde In AUienik p. 279. 

* See above, p. 29& 
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\mdbr the inflti^ce of whic^ ttoy |>enm»ded then^ielYee they 

nee4 not oonpitliiuetoiir<Mrh at thebi3«me«i of their cajUngi, 
daiin support from the riicher members of the Chui^. Odiexs^ 
Again. hM yielded the same tempiationa which afterwards l^u- 
enoed the (^rinthiah Church, and despised the gift of prmdiesymir^ 


> for display. These reasons, and others which will appear in we letter 
itselfi lea St. Paul ^ write to the Thessalonians as follows : — 


,:^IBST EPISTLE TO .‘THE THESSALONIANS.* 

Sftitiutioii. PAt^g^;and Silvanus, and Timotheus, TO THEi 
OBXmCH OF THE THESSALONIANSi to God 
our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

^ tSrace* be to you and peace.^ 

SMhiSfooi? I give® continual thanks to God for you all, and 
wnton. make mention of you in my prayers without ceasing^, 


* 1 These. V* 20. 

* The correctness of the date here 
assipied to this E^aUe may be proved 
as follows (l.J^l^was written not 
long after the ooHifiiftion of the Thes- 
salonians (I These, i 8, 9), while the 
tiding of it were still spreading (the 
verbis in the present tense) through 
Macedonia and Achaia, and while St. 
Paul could speak of himself as only 
taken from tnem for a short season 

Thess. ii. 17). (2.) St. Paul had 

‘the 


recently at Athens (iii. 1), and 
wad already preached in Achaia (i. 7, 
8). (8.) Timotheus and Silas were 

Ju$t roomed (iii. 6) from Macedonia, 
wMch happens (Acts xviii. 5) soon 
' wtw St. Paul’s first arrival at Corinth. 

We have already observed (Chap. IX. 

255), that the character of these 
Bplstlea to the Thessalonians proves 
how predominant was the Gentile ele- 
ment in that diortdi, and that they 
am among the very few letters of St. 
Paal in whfeh not a single quotation 
I thaOldTeataiiient is to m found. 
I however, of the word * Satan ’ 
» JU 18^ and 2 Thess. U. 9) 
> MillKsed as implying tome 
Swlqdfe of %diiLn in 
W^ham ^e letter was ad- 
Saa also the aota on 2 Them. 

ears la all St. 
_ the UumPim- 

^ w msy mewys, aam,|paaqa>e^!7>- 




* The remainder of this verse has 
been introduced into the Textns Re- 
ceptus by mistake in this p1ac% where 
it is not found in the bemiM^ It 
properly belongs to 2 Thees/||2k 

ft It is important to obaiim Ja this 
place, once for all, that St. Paul uses 
* tee,* according to the idiom of many 
ancient writers, where a modem writer 
would use ‘/.* Great confusion is 
caused in many passages by not trans- 
lating, according to his true meaning, 
iu the first person atityafer; for thus 
it often happens, that what be spoke 
of himself individually, appears to us 
m if It were meant for a gennral truth : 
Instances will ooour repeatedly of this 
in the Epistles to the Comthians, 
especially the Second. It might have 
heea supposed, that when St. Paul 
associated others with himseR in the 
salutation at the beginning of an 
Epistle, he meant to Indieata that the 
Epbtle proceeded feom them as w«ai as 
from himself; but an examination of 
the body of the Effistle will ahrm 
convince us that such waa not tiie 
case, but that he waa the aols author. 
For example, in the pressut Buhaie 
savanna and Ti m otheua am jellied 
with him in the salntaliett t hut yid 
we find fch. iii. 1, fiV-^tmUioui^lt 
good to be Ifll iu Atbsus r * " 

aent Tlroothy uar 
wto wee it wm tbt 
at 4ifibitts^aliMm2:^,.^. 




(!.] JF$r^ ike 1*^ 

tt0 prea^ace of oar Qod aadFsttor^ 

I2i« tho laboum of yqmr 

bv% axidipO of TOUT hope of oar tiord 

Jesos. OWliiii*' ^ lEmihreii, beloved ^ know 

hgw God hae^oho^ you ; for my GtadUtidings came 
to you, act only ia word, bat also in power ; with the 
might of the H<^ Spirit, and with the foil assur* 
ance of belief.* 4^ you, likewise, know the manner 
in whidi I behwed myself among yoa, for yoar 
sakes. MoreoV^ yoa followed* in my steps, and in 
the steps of tbei^id ; and yoa received the .^^Nl in 
mat tribalatioai* with joy which came from the* 
Holy Spirit. And thas yoa have become patterns to 
i all the beHerers in Macedonia and in Acliaia. For 
from Toa the word of i^e Lord has been soanded 
forUi,* and not only has its soand beeh heard in Mace* 
donia and Achaia, bat also in every place the tidings 
of yoar faith towards Qod have been spread abroad, 

^ so that I have no need to speak of it at all. For 
others are tolling of their own accord,* concerning 
me, what freloome yon gave me, and how yo^for- 
sook idols, and turned to serve Gk>d, tho wing 
)and diil^tme ; and to wait for His Son from the 
heavens, ^i^hom He raised from the dead, even Jesus 
our deUverer from the coming wrath. 

I For, yoa know yourselves, brethren, that my 
I coming amozigst yoa was not fruitless ; bat after 1 own 
had borne sa&ring and outrage (as yoa know) at 
Philippi, X trusted in my God, and boldly declared 
I to you God’s Glad-tidings, in the midst of great 
|3con^ntion« For my exhortations are not prompt^ 
by imposture, nor by lasciviousness, nor do I spew in 


tlwot Mio Is hsreexpresriiv excluded) 
aw Suvstnts (wlio protMmy did not 
nioiii lit Paul till afterlirards at Co- 
nntli. Acts atvtii. 6, and see the note, 
P- 308) hsitur tncliided. Cb. iii. 6 is 
(Mi lew d^v^but now that 11- 
■Mtibeus li Jaat eotne to as from you * — 
mMWemher that Sflvanos came 
aritli wmthaiis. Several oliier pas- 
wfw lis the Spislle ptove the tame 
sttiBoe, 

apnieliiiMs tha andcnt 



of the veiy often courts a eon- 
fused idea of the meaning ; and it ap- 
pears better, therefore, to trsnslsie 
sccordiim to the modem kliom. 

1 St. rsul is hers reibning to thf 
time when he first visited sod oon* 
verted the Tbessalonlsns$ the *bopel^ 
spoken of was the hope of oof tofd*a 
coming. 

t In iUttstialion of the weld barn m 
may rsfbr to Bom. xiv. S, and B|h* ^ 
88 . 


• Thia tribnistiow t|My hwaghf. mm 
iaaifviag ilm.Qeipii* ~ 


thsmoelvaalHriw ^ - 
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gtiile.^ Bat 845 God baa proved my fitness theil^ 
cliarge of the Glad-tidings, so I speak, not seeking 
to please men but God, who proves our hearts. For 5 
never did I use flattering words, as ybu, know ; nor 
hide covetousness under fair pretences (Gk>d is wit- 6 
ness) ; nor did T seek honour from men, either from 
you or others ; although I might have been burden- 
some, as Chiisfc’s apostle.* But I behaved myself: 
among you with gentleness; and as a nurse cherishes 
her own children,^ so In my fond afiection it was my 8 
joy to give you not only the Glad-niBngs of Gk)d, 
but my own life also, because you Were dear to me. 
For you remember, brethren, my toilsome labours ; 9 
how I worked both night and day, that I might not 
be burdensome to any of you, while I proclaimed to 
you the message' which I bore, the Glad-tidings of 
God. Ye are yourselves witnesses, and Qod also is in 
witness, how holy, and just, and unblamable, were 
my dealings towards you that l)elieve. You know 1 1 
how earnestly, as a father his own children, I ex- 
horted, and enti’cated, and adjured each one among 
you to walk worthy of God, by whom you axe called 12 
into His own kingdom and glory. 

Wherefore I also give continual thanks to God, be- 13 
cause, when you heard from me the spoken word* of 
God, you received it not as the word of man, but, as 
it is in truth, the word of God ; who Himself works 
effectually in you that l)elieve. For you, brethren, 14 
followed in the steps of the churches of God in 
Judeea, which are in Chidst Jesus, inasmuch as 
you suffered the like pei*secution from your own 
countrymen, which they endured from the Jews ; 

^ In this and the following verses, Our Lord had given to His apostles 
we have allusions to the accusations the right of being so inaintainea. St. 
brfHight against St. Paul by his Jewish Paul fiilly explains his reasons for not 
opponenta. He would of course have availing himself of that right in several 
be^ accuscil of in^ttnre, as the passages, especially 1 Cor. ix. ; and he 
preacher of a miraculous revelation ; here takes care tu allude to bis poesea- 
the charge of mmritv might also sion of the right, while mentioning 
have been anggeeted to impure minds, his renunciation ^ it. Of. 2 Thesa. 
aa eoniie<ked with the conversion of iii. D. 

female proeelytea ; the ebai^ of aedi- ^ * Her own <foi]dien.* See p. 258, 
fo JMMM men, was repeated by the . n. 10. It will be observed, alao^ that we 
Judaism In Qalathu See Gal. i. 10. adopt a different ptmetuation firom that 
* One of the grounda upon which which has leil to the received vendonu 
St. Panl^ Judaiauig opponmta denied ^ The original word Involves the 
bla aposlolio authottf^v was the foci idea of a henUd 4$ m ea wy g . 

that be On geaeial) reniaed to be ^ Llutall)y tsard rswalsMl Ip 
sudiitalntm by Ida OonverCa^ wboreaa. iew ifidlan mwd* Cf. Bom. z. Iff. 
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15 who lilled both the Lord Jesus, and the prophets, 
and who have d|iven me forth [from city to city*] ; a 

16 people displeasing to God, and enemies to all man- 
kind, who wchitd hinder me from speaking to the 
Gbntiles for their salvation : continuing alwiys to fill 
up the measure 6f their sins ; but the wrath [of Gted] 
has overtaken them to destroy them.* 

17 But 1, brethren, having been torn from you for aR^Methu 
short season (in presence, not in heart), sought very the”.*®*** 

18 earnestly, to l^oldyou [again*] face to face.® Where- 
fore I, Paul ’ (to my own part), desired to visit you 

19 once and agaim^, but Satan hindered me. For what 
is my hope or joy ? what is the crown wherein I 
glory ? wnat but your own selves, in the presence of 

20 our Lord Jesus Christ |it His appearing.^ Yea, you 

are my glory and my joy. • 

lii. 1 Therefore, when I was no longer able to for- And hu joy in 
bear, I determined willingly to be left at Athens u!«ir*%n- 

2 alone ; and I sent Timotheus, my brother, and TimStimll. 
God’s fellow- worker® in the Glad-tidings of Christ, 

that he might strengthen your constancy, and 

3 exhort , you concerning your faith, that none of 
you should waver in thcso afflictions ; since you 
know yourselves that such is our appointed lot, 

4 for when I was with you, I forewarned you that 
affliction awaited us, as you know that it befel. 

5 For this cause, I also, when I could no longer 
forbear, sent to learn tidings of your faith ; fearing 
lest perchance the tempter had temped you, and 

« lest my labour should be in vain. Lut now that 
Timotheus has returned from you to me, and has 
brought me the glad tidings of your faith and 
love, and that you still keep an afiectionate re- 
membronce of me, longing to see me, as 1 to see 

7 you — I have bepn comforted, brethren, on your 
uehalf, and all my own tribulation and distress® 

8 1^ b^n lighten^ by your faith. For now i 

9 live,^ if you to stedfast in the Lord. What thanks- 


* Kef«nliig to his recent expulsion 
Thessiikmic ‘ 


„_nlca and Beroea. 

* Koare literally, ‘ to make an end of 
tliem«* 

* See what is said in the preceding 

ill eomieetloa with BetcMu 

* lOm umleipetlve faknding cf the 
fiSMe witik file presen t here la parallel 
with and eaqSaiiia Bom. li. 15, leT 


^ There is some doubt about tho^ 
reading litre. That which we adopt ta 
analogona to 1 Cor, iii. 9. The botd- 
neaa of the expremton probably led to 
the variation in the MSS. On the 
fact mentioned in tbeea two v ei a c a , ace 
the note at p. SOS above. * 

* See p. 80^ and note. 

7 Compare Bom. vik 9. 
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giving can I render to God for yon, for*all the 
joy which you cause me in the presence of my 
God P Night and day, I pray exceeding earnestly iii 
to see you face to face, and to complete what is 
yet wanting in your faith. Now, may our God ii 
and Father Himself, and our Lo^ Jesus, ^ direct 
my path towards you. Meantime, may the Lord \% 
cause you to increase and abound in love to one 
another and to all men ; even as I to you. And 13 
so may He keep your hearts stedfast and unblam- 
able in holiness, in the presence of our God and 
Father, at the appearing of our Lord Jesus, with all 
his saints. 

Aff^nitten- Furthermore, brethren, I beseech and exhort iv 
you in the name of the #»Lord Jesus, that, as I 
taught you hovv to walk that you might please 
God, you would do so more and more. For you 2 
know what commands I delivered to you by the 
authority of the Lord Jesus. This, then, is the 3 
will of God, even your sanctification ; that you 4 
should keep yourselves from fornication, that each 
of you should learn to master his body,* in sancti- 
fication and honour ; not in lustful passions, like 5 
the Heathen who know not God ; that no man c 
wrong his brother in this matter by transgression.® 
All such the Lord will punish, as I forewarned 
you by my testimony. For God called us not to 7 
uncleanness, but His calling is a holy calling.^ 
Wherefore, he that despises these my words, de- 8 
spises not man but Gt>d, who also has given unto 
mo ® His Holy Spirit. 

Concerning brotherly love it is needless that 1 9 
.should write to you ; for ye yourselves are taught 
by God to love one another ; as you show by deeds ic 
towards all the brethren through the wnole of 
Macedonia. But I exhort you, brethren, to abound 1 1 


‘ The word tor ‘Christ’ is omitted 
by the best MSS. both here and in 
verse 18. 

* The original cannot mean to /»•- 
atis; it means, to ffum pooweaMom to 
ae^iairf for one’s omn nas. The use of 
‘vessel tor hoA is oorooion, and 
^nd 2 Cor. iv. 7. Now a man may 
^ said to pime$$iom qf Ate oam 
when he snbduee those lusts 
, whieh tend to destroy his mastefy 
over it. Hence the interpretation 


which we have adopted. 

3 The reading, adopted in the r3- 
ceived Text, is allowed by all modem 
critics to be wrong, llie obviona 
translation is, * in the mattcv in ques- 
tion.’ 

Literally ‘in holiness,’ not ‘onto 
h<diness,’ as In A. V, 

® We have retained ‘tct’with the 
Received Text, on the ground of eon- 
text; alth^h the wei|^ of MS 
authority is in favour of 
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still m^re ; and be it your ambition to live quietly, 
and to mind your own concerns ; * and to work 

12 with your own hands (as I commanded you) ; that 
the seemly order of your lives may be manifest to 
those without, and that you may need help ft*om no 
man.* 

IS But I would not have you ignorant, brethren, 
concerning those who are asleep, that you sorrow dewi. 

14 not like other men who have no hope.* For if 
we believe that Jesus died and rose again, so also 
will God, through Jesus, ^ bring back those who 

15 sleep, together with Him. This I declare to you, 
ill the word of the Lord, that we who are living, 
who survive to the appearing of the Lord, shedl 

14 not come before thosei who sleep. For the Lord 
himself shall descend from heaveh with the shout 
of war,® the Archangers voice, and the trumpet 
of God ; and first the dead in Christ ® shall rise ; 

17 then we the living, who remain, shall be caught up 
with them among the clouds ^ to meet the Lord in 
the air ; and so we shall be for ever with the Lord. 

15 Wherefore comfort* one another with these words. 

l But of the times and seasons, brethren, you need 

% not that I should write to you. For yourselves * 

know perfectly that the day of the Lord will come 

3 as a robber in the night ; and while men say Peace 
and Safety, destruction shall come upon them in a 
moment, as' the pangs of travail upon a woman 

4 with child ; and they shall find no escape. But 
yon, brethren, are not in darkness, that The Day 
should come upon you as the robber on sleeping 

® men ; • for you are ail the children of the light and 


* The original expression is almost 

equivalent to * be ambitious to be un- 
ambitious.’ • 

* It seems better to take thb as 
masculine than as neuter. We may 
compare with these verses the similar 
directions in the speech at Miletus, 
Acta XX. 

* ITiis hopelessness in death is il- 
lastrated ^ the funeral inscriptions 
found at llieasalonica, referred to p. 
255. 

* Titia oonnection is more natural 
than that of the Authorised Version. 

* The wont denotes the shout used 
in buttle. 

* Equlvaleiit to * thiw that sleep in 
Cbriiii? (1 Cor. XV. 13.) 


^ [‘Borne aloft from earth by up- 
bearing clouds,' as it is renderM by 
Professor Ellicott in his Historical Aec- 
turts OH the Lift of our Ijord^ p. 294. 
See his note there,* and in his Comm, 
oil 1 Thess. ii. if.] 

* This verb, originally to caU to ona*a 
tide, thence sometimes fo eanfarty 
more usually to exhort^ must be trans- 
lated according to the context. fBee on 
Bamabat, pp. 97, 9$, 139, and notes, rr.] 

* There is some authority for the 
accusative plural,— ** as the daylight 
surprises robbers;* and thla sort of 
tratisUioo, where a word aiiggesta a 
rapid change IVom one tnclimiior to 
another. Is not unlike the style of St. 
Paul. We may add that the A. V. in 
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of the ^y. We are not' of the night, nor o? dark- 
n^; therefore let us not sleep as do others, butv 
let ns watch and he sober; for they who slumber 7 
slumber in the night ; and they who are drunken’ 
ore ^nnken in the mght; but let us, who are ofs 
the day, be sober ; putting on faith and love for a 
breast-plate ; and for a helmet, the hope, of salva- 
tion. For not to abide His wrath, but to obtains 
Mlvainm, hath God ordained us, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who died for us, that whether we 10 
^ke or sleep we should live together with Him 
Wherefore exhort one another, and build one another 11 
up,* even as you already do. 

J* ^^esecch you, brethren, to acknowledge those la 
who are la^unng among you; who preside over 
you m the Lord*^ name, and give you admonition. 

I beseech you to esteem them very highly in love, ii 
- for their work s sake. And maintain peace amontr 
yourselves. ® 


Postscript [addressed to tue Presbyters (?)].* 

rSSStori.''* ?“* ^’’etliren, I exhort ; admonish the dis- 14 
orderly, encourage the timid, support the weak, be 
patient with all. Take heed that none of you return 15 
evil for evil, but strive to do good always, both to 
one another and to all men. Rejoice evermore ; 16 
proy without ceasing; continue to give thanks 17, 
whatever be your lot ; for this is the will of God, 
in Christ Jesus concerning you. Quench not [the 19 
manifestation of] the Spirit ; think not meanly of* 20 


iranalatinff the word Hhitf,' both here 
and elsewhere, gives an inadequate con- 
ception of the word. It is in fact the 
modern (.ireek ‘ klcpht,* and denotes 
a bandit, who comes to murder as 
well as to steal. For the meaning of 
* The Day * (ithe great fiag, the day of 
Judgments compare 1 Cor. iii. 13. 

* The ftill meaning is, ‘build one 
another up, that you may all together 
grow into a temple of God.* The 
word is frequently used by St, Paul 
In this aense, which is AiUy ^plained 
I Cor. iii. It is rer>' oUBcult 

to ^piess the meaning by any single 
word in English, and yet It would 
weaken the ezpimion much if it 
were diluted into a perlphmais f^y 
expreaaing Its meaning. 

■ It appears piobalda^ aaChiyaoatom 


thouglit, that those who are here di- 
rected * to admonish » are the same 
who are described immediately before 
(ver. 12) as ‘ giving admonition.* Also 
they are very solemnly direct^ (ver, 
27) to see that fhe letter be read to all 
the Christians in Tbessalonica ; which 
seen^ to imply that they presided over 
the Christian assemblies. At the same 
time it must be admitted that many of 
*1*® J?***^^* enjoined are duties of 
all Christiana. 

® We know, from the First Epiatle 
to Corinth, that this warning was not 
unneeded in the early churvh. (See I 
^r. xiv.) The gift of prophesying 
(i.e. inspired preaching) had laea the 
appeamn^ of a anpenMUuril gift than 
Mveral of the other charisma; and 
hence St was thought little of by thoaa 
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21 proplifcyiiigs ; liry all [^w|iic1i the prophets utter] ; 

22 reject* the fys^, but keep the good; hold your- 
selves aloof froui every form of evil.* 

2 .'i Now may the Gk)d of pe^e Himself sanctify you concjuai^ 
wholly; and may your spirit and soul and body aUSauut!^ 
together be preserved blameless^ at the appearing 

24 of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful is He who calls 
you ; He will fulfil my prayer. 

26 Brethren, pray for me. Gjeet all the brethren 

27 with the Idss of holiness.* I adjure you,^ in the 
name of the Lord, to see that this letter be read to 
all the * brethren. 

28 « The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you.^ bi»n!3iS^. 


The strong expressions used in this letter concerning the malevo- 
lence of the Jews, lead us to suppose that the Apostle was thinking 
not only of their past opposition at Thessalonica,® but of the 
difficulties with which they were beginning to surround him at 
Corinth. At the very time of his writing, that same people who 
had ‘ killed the Lord Jesus and their own prophets,^ and had already 
driven Paul * from city to city,’ were showing themselves * a people 
displeasing to God, and enemies to all mankind,’ by endeavouring 
to hinder him from speaking to the Gentiles for their salvation 
(1 Thess. ii. 16, 16). Such expressions would naturally bo used in 


who soaght more for display than edi- 
fication. 

* This word includes the notion of 
rejecting that which does not abide the 
test, 

* Not * appenranct' (A. V.), but 

under a genus. 

* This alludes to the same custom 

which is referred to in Rom. xvi. 10 ; 
1 Cor. xvl. 20; 2 Cor. xUi. 12. We 
find a flin account of it, as it was 
practised In the early echurch, in the 
Apoetolic Oo/utitutione (book ii. ch. 57). 
The men and women were placed In 
separate parts of the building where 
they met for worship ; and then, be- 
fore receiving the Holy Communion, 
the men kissed the men, and the women 
the women: brfore the ceremony, a 
Pfodamation was made by the prin- 
cipal deacon : — * Let none bear malice 
•ininst any ; let none do it in hypo- 
cAgr.* it U added, ‘let the 

SMfi aditte one another, and the women 
one ano^er, with the kiss of the 
Msrd.* It ihoiJd be remembered 
Cttgliah readete, that a kiss was in 


ancient times (as, indeed, it is now In 
many foreign countries) the ordinaiy 
mode of salutation between .firiemis 
when they met. 

* Whom, does he adjure here ? 
Plainly those to whom, in the first 
instance, the letter was addressed, or 
rather delivcrcil. Now tliese must 
l^roixibly have been the Presbj tern. 

^ The word for ‘ holy ' is omitted 
in the ijest MSS. 

^ It should be remarked, that this 
concluding benediction is used by St. 
Paul at the end of the Epistles to the 
Romans, Corinthians (under a longer 
form in 2 Cor,), Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, Phitinpians, and Tbesmlontana. 
And, in a snorter form, it is used also 
at the end of all his otiier EpieUea. It 
seems (from what be says ui 2 These, 
iii. 17, 18) to have been always written 
with his own hand. 

f The ‘Amen’ of the Beoelveil Text 
is a later additfam, not found In the beet 

Msa 

• See aborev Chapi, IX 
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a letter written under tiie circumcrt^ces described in ^e Acts 
(xviii. 6), when the Jews were assttniing the attitude of an organised 
and systematic resistance,^ and assailing the Apostle in the language 
of blasphemy,^ like those who had accused our Savioirr of casting 
Sut devils by Beelzebub. 

* Kow, therefore, the Apostle left the Jews, and turned to the 
Gentiles. He withdrew from his own people with one of those 
symbolical actions, which, in the East, have all the expressiveness 
of language,^ and which, having received the sanction of our Lord 
Himself, are equivalent to the depunciation of woe. He shook the 
dust oft* his garments,^ and proclaimed himself innocent of the blood® 
of those who refused to listen to the voice which oft*ered them salva* 
tion. A proselyte, whose name was Justus,’ opened his door to the 
rejected Apostle ; and that house became thenceforward the place 
of public teaching. While he continued doubtless to lodge with 
Aq^uila and Priscilla (for the Lord had said ® that His Apostle should 
abide in the house where the ‘ Son of peace * was), he met his flock 
in the house of Justus. Someplace convenient for general meeting 
was evidently necessary for the continuance of St. Paul’s work in 
the cities where he resided. So long as possible, it was the syna- 
gogue. When he was exiled from the Jewish place of worship, or 
unable from other causes to attend it, it was such a place as provi- 
dential circumstances might suggest. At Rome it was his own hired 
lodging (Acts xxviii. 30) ; at Ephesus it was the School of Tyrannus 
(Acts xix. 9). Here at Corinth it was a house ‘ contiguous to the 
synagogue,’ oflTered on the emergency for the Apostle’s use by one 
who had listened and believed. It may readily be supposed that 
no convenient place could be found in the manufactory of Aquila 
and Priscilla, There, too, in the society of J ews lately exiled from 
Rome, he could hardly have looked for a congregation of Gentiles ; 
whereas Justus, bein^ a i)roselyte, was exactly in a position to 
receive under his roof indiscriminately, both Hebrews and Greeks. 

Special mention is made of the fact, that the house of Justus was 
* contimious to the synagogue.’ We are not necessarily to infer 
from this that St. Paul had any deliberate motive for choosing that 
locality. Though it might be that he would show the Jews, as in a 
visible symbol, that ‘ by their sin salvation had come to the Gentiles, 
to provoke them to jealousy,’ ® — while at the same time he remained 
as near to them as possible, to assure them oi his readiness to re- 
turn at the moment of their repentance. Whatever we may surmise 
concerning the motive of this choice, certain consequences must 
have followed from the contiguity of the house and the synagogue, 
and some incident resulting from it may have suggested the mention 
of ^e fact. The Jewish and Christian congregations would often 

> St. Luke bereuscs a mflitary term. ^ Nothing more Is known of him. 

* Compare Matt. xU. 24-31. The name is Latin. 

» See Acts xiii. 61 f p. 146]. » Luke x. % 7. St. Panl ‘ abode * 

^ Mark vi, 11« ^ the bouse of Aquila and 

^ Acts xvW, 3, PrisciUa (ver. 8), while it is ttierdT said 

* See Acta v. 28, xx. 26. Also that be * went to ' (sor.) that of Justus 
Esek. xxxiil. 8, 9^ and Matt. xxvU. (ver. 7). 

24. xi. II. 
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meet to face in the stre^ ; and all the aucceaa of the Gospel 
would become more pidpable and conspicuous. And even if we leave 
out of view such considerations as these, there is a certain interest 
attaching to any phrase which tends to localise the scene of Apos- 
tolical Wbours. When we think of events that we have witnessed/ 
we always reproduce in the mind, however dimly, some image of 
the plcM)e where the events have occurred. This condition of human 
thought is common to us and to the Apostles. The house of John’s 
mother at Jerusalem (Acts xii.), the prose^icha by the water-side at 
Philippi (Acts xvi.), were associated with many recollections in the 
minds of the earliest Christians. And when St. Paul thought, even 
many years afterwards, of what occurred on his first visit to Corinth, 
the images before the * inward eye’ would be not merely the general 
aspect of the houses and temples of Corinth, with the great citadel 
overtowering them, but the synagogue and the house of J ustus, the 
incidents wluch happened in their neighbourhood, and the gestures 
and faces of those who enc^imtered eac^ other in the street. 

If an interest is attached to the {daces, a still deeper inter^t is 
attached to the j^ersons, referred to in the history of the planting of 
the Church. In the case of Corinth, the names both of individuals 
and families are mentioned in abundance. The family of Stephanas 
is the first that occurs to us ; for they seem to have been the earliest 
Corinthian converts. St. Paul himself speaks of that household, in 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians (xvi. 15), as ‘ the first fruits of 
Achaia.’* Another Christian of Corinth, well worthy of the recol- 
lection of the Church of after ages, was Caius (I Cor. i. 14), with 
whom St. Paul found a home on his next visit (Rom. xvi. 23), as 
he found one now with Aquila and Priscilla. Wo may conjecture, 
with reason, that his {^resent host and hostess had now given their 
formal adherence to St. Paul, and that they left the synagogue with 
him. After the open schism had taken place, we find the Church 
rapidly increasing. * Many of the Corinthians began to believe, 
when they heard, and came to receive baptism.’ (Acts xviii. 8.) We 
derive some information from St. Paul’s own writings concerning 
the character of those who became believers. Not many of the 
philosophers, — not many of the noble and powerful (1 Cor. i. 2fi) — 
but many of those who had been profligate and degraded (1 Cor. 
vi. 11) were called. The ignorant of this world were chosen to 
confound the wise ; pnd the weak to confound the strong. From 
St. Paul’s language we infer that the Gentile converts were more 
numerous than the Jewish. Yet one signal victory of the G^pel 
over Judaism must be mentioned here, — the conversion of Crispus 
(Acts xviii. 8), — ^who, from his position as ‘ ruler of the synagogue,’ 
uiay be presumed to have been a man of learning and him cha- 
WM5tor, and who now, with all his family, joined himself to the new 
community. His conversion was felt to be so important, that the 
Apostle deviated from his usual practice (1 Cor. i. 14-16), and 

^ * In Rem. xvt 5 we hold • Asia ' to Kpametus was a member of the hoiiie> 
oe midoidiCedty the right roading. See hold of SCephsiiss, and thns we might 
note on the neseege. If, however, the reconcile i Cor. xvi. 16 with Rom. 
reediim * Aimsia ^ were retained, we xvi. 6. 

•botdd be at tiherty to mippoee that 
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baptized bim, as well as Cains and the household of Stephanas, 
with his own hand. 

Such an event as the baptism of Crispus must have had a groat effect 
in exasperating the Jews against St. Paul. Their opposition grow 
Vith his success. As we approach the time when the second letter 
to the Thessalonians was written, we find the difficulties of his 
position increasing. In the first Epistle the writer’s mind is almost 
entirely occupied with the thought 5f what might be happening at 
Thessalonica : . in the second, the remembrance of his own pressing 
trial seems to mingle more conspicuously with the exhortations and 
warnings addressed to those who** are absent. He particularly asks 
for the prayers of the Thessalonians, that he may be delivered from 
the perverse and wicked men aroimd him, who were destitute of 
faith. * It is evident that he was in a condition of fear and anxiety. 
This is further manifest from the words which were*heard by him in 
a vision vouchsafed at this critical period.^ We have already had 
occasion to observe, that suoh timely visitations were granted to the 
Apostle, when he was most in need of supernatural aid.^ In the 
present instance, the Lord, who spoke to him in the night, gave him 
an assurance of His presence,^ and a promise of safety, ^ong with 
a prophecy of good success at Corinth, and a command to speak 
boldly without fear, and not to keep silence. From this we may 
infer that his faith in Christ’s presence was failing, — that fear was 
beginning to produce hesitation, — and that the work of extending 
the Gospel was in danger of being arrested.* The servant of God 
received conscious strength in the moment of trial and conflict ; and 
the divine words were fulfilled in the formation of a large and 
flourishing church at Corinth, and in a safe and continued residence 
in that city, through the space of a year and six months. 

Not many months of this period had elapsed when St. Paul found 
it necessary to write again to the Thessalonians. The excitement 
which he had endeavoured to allay by his first Epistle was not ar- 
rested, and the fanatical portion of the church had availed themselves 
of the impression produced by St. Paul’s personal teaching to increase 
it. It will be remembered that a subject on which he had especially 
dwelt while ho w*as at Thessalonica,^ and to which he had also alluded 
in his first Epistle,^ was the second advent of Our Lord. We know 
that our Saviour Himself had warned His disciples that ‘ of that day 
and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the an^ls of heaven, but the 
Father only ; ’ and we find these words remawcably fulfilled by the 
fact that the early Church, and even the Apostles themselves, ex- 
pected^ their Lora to come again in that ve^ generation. St. Paul 
himself shared in that expe^Uon, but being under the guidance 


I See below, 2 Thess. iii, 2. 

» Acts xvfli. 9, 10. ^ 

> See p. 217. 

* Compare Matt, xxviii. 20. 

^ Observe the strong expressions 
whkli SI. Paul himsdr uses (1 Cor. 
li. 8) of his own state of mind during 
this stay at Gorinth. 

* As he hlms^ reminds his readers 


(2 Thess. ii. 6), and as we find in the 
Acts (xvii. 7). See p. 252. 

^ 1 Thess. V. 1-11. 

* [Professor EUioott, in his note on 
1 Tlmss. iv. Id, deprecates the inference 
that the AfKMtle definitely expected 
the second Advent taooenr In hfe own 
lifetima. n.] 
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of the Spirit Truthi he did not deduce therefrom any erroneous 
praodcal oondusions. Some of his disciples, on the oUier hand, 
jmerred that, if indeed the present world were so soon tb oome to 
an end, it was useless to pumue their common eartlily employments 
any longer. Tjiey forsook their work, and gave themselv:i8 up to 
dreamy expectations of the"^hiture ; so that the whole framework or 
society in the Theasalonian Church was in danger of diasohition. • 
Those who en^uraged this delusion, supported it by imaginary 
revelations of tfte Spirit : ^ and they even had recourse to forgery, 
and circulated a letter purporting to be written by St. Paul,* in 
confirmation of their views. To«<meck this evil, St. Paul wrote his 
second Epistle. In this he endeavours to remove their present 
erroneous expectations of Christ’s immediate coming, by reminding 
them of certain signs which must precede the second advent. He 
had already told them of these signs when he was with them ; and 
this explains the extreme obscurity of his description of them in 
the present Epistle ; for Jio was not giving new information, but 
alluding to facts which he had already explained to tliem at an 
earlier period. It Nvould liave been well if this had been remem- 
bered by all those who have extracted such numerous and dis- 
cordant prophecies and anathemas from certain passages in the 
following Epistle. 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS.^ 

1 PAUL, and Silvan us, and Timotheus, TO THE 

CHURCH OF THE THESSALONIANS, in 
God our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

2 Grace be to you, and peace, from Gk)d our Father 

and our Lord Jesus Christ. 


3 I^ am bound to give thanks to God continually Eooour«n- 
on your behalf, brethren, as is fitting, because of their 
the abundant increase of your faith, and the over- 
flowing love wherewith you are filled, every one of Smiug* 

4 you, towards each other. So that I myself boast 


of you among thfe churches c 

* 2 Thess. ii. 2. 

* 2 Tbeas. ii. 2. Compare lil. 17. 
Perhaps, however, these expressions 
may admit of being explain^ as rc> 
fening to the rumour of a letter. 

* It is evident that this Epistle was 
writtoi at the Ume here assigned to it, 
•oon after the first, firom the fidlowing 
consideratloiM : — 

__(1) ne stete of the Thessalonian 
CbUfulK tecribed In both Epistles is 
alaMMt exaetly the same. (A.) The 
•Mso axdtamwit prtvatted ooneemiiig 


God, for your sted- 

the expected advent of Our Ix>rd, only 
in a greater degree. (B.^ The same 
party continued fanatically to neglect 
their ordinary employments. Compare 
2 Thesg. iii. 6-14 with I Tbess. iv. 10- 
12, and l^Thess. ii. 9. 

(2) Silas and Timotbeus wars still 
withSt.PaQL 2 Tbess. 1.1. It should 
be observed that Timotbetis was next 
wiUi St. Paul at Epbesiis; and that, 
bdbfo thau Sllat duappaan fimn the 
history. 

« BaanoUoQlTlM«.tt. 
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fastness and in all tbe persecution^ and 

afflictions which you are bearing. And these i. 3 
things are a token that the righteous judgment of 
God will count you worthy of i&is l^gdom, for 
which you are even now.^ffering. For doubtless 6 
Gk)d’s righteousness cannot but render back trouble 
to those who trouble you, and give to you, who 7 
now are troubled, rest with me,* when the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with the angels 
of His might, in flames of fire, taking vengeance 8 
on those who know not God, and will not hearken 
to the Glad- tidings of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
And from * the presence of the Lord, and from the 9 
brightness of His glorious majesty, they shall re- 
ceive their righteous doom^ even an everlasting 
destruction ; in that day, when He shall come to JO 
be glorified in His saints, and to be admired in all 
believers ; [and you are of that number], for you 
believed my testimony. To this end I pray con- 1 1 
tinually on your behalf, that our God may count 
you worthy of the calling wherewith He has called 
. you, and mightily perfect within you all the con- 
tent of goodness 3 and the work of faith. That 12 
the name of our Lord Jesus may be glorified in 
you, and that you may be glorified^ in Him, ac- 
cording to the grace of our God, and of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Warning^ But conceming ® the appearing of our Lord ii. 
PMUtionof Christ, and our gathering together to meet 

Him, I beseech you, brethren, not rashly to be 2 
shaken from your soberness of mind, nor to be 
agitated either by spirit,® or by rumour, or by 
letter^ attributed to me,® saying that the day of 

> On the nse of the plural pronoun, partially, by their moral conformity to 
aee note on 1 Thesa. i. 8 . His image. See Rom. viii. 8 O 1 , and 

* The preposition here has the sense 2 Cor. iil. 18. 

of * proofing from.’ » In respect of, or perhape (as Prof. 

^ The same word is used in the sense Jowett takes it) on behalf of as though 
of good will, good pleasurCf satisfaction^ St. Paul were pleading in honour of 
in Luke ii. 14 and Rom. x. 1. The that day ; it is wrongly translated in 
A. V. here would require a word to be A. Y. as an adjuration, 
supplied. o * i.e. any pretended revelation of 

* The glory of our Lord at His com- those who claimed inspiration. 

ing will be manifested in His people ' See the preoe^ng remarks upon 
(see ver. 10) ; that i% they, by virtue Che occasion of this Epistle. 
id their union with Him, will partake * Literally *as thot^ origmatod bm 
of Hhi glorious likeness. Cf. Rom. mo ; * the words may inonide both 
viii. 17, 18, 19. And, even In this * ^rit,* * rumour,’ and * letter.’ 
world, this c^oriAcation takes place 
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tbe Jjcmi is cq 9 ne«‘ Let xu> one deceive yon, by 
any xneazis; for before that day, the falling away 
must first bavb come, and .the man of sin be re- 

4 v^ed, the soil oF^ei^ition^ who opposes himself 
and enlts himself again^all that is called Qod, 
and against all worship; ^ven to seat himself* in 
the temple of Qod, and openly declare himself a 

6 God. Do you 'not remember ^at when I was still 

6 with yon, I often ® told you this ? And now yon 
know the hindrance why he is* not yet revealed, in 
I 7 his own season. For the mystery of lawlessness ^ 
is already working, only he, who now hinders, will 
1 8 hinder tall he be taken out of the way ; and then 
the lawless one will be revealed, whom the Lord 
i shall consnme with the breath of His mouth,® and 
i shall destroy with the bfightness o£ His appearing. 

9 But the appearing of that lawless ono shall be in 
the strength of Satan’s Avorking, with all the might 
and signs and wonders of falsehood, and all the 

10 delusions of unrighteousness, for those who are in 
the way of perdition ; because they received not the 
love of the truth, whereby they might be saved. 

11 For this cause, God will send upon them an inward 
working of delusion, making them believe in lies, 

12 that all should be condemned who have not be- 
lieved the truth, but have taken pleasure in un- 
righteousness. 

13 But for you, brethren beloved of the Lord, I am 

bound to thank God continually, because He chose ind'%«5!eSSu 
you from the first unto salvation, in sanctification 

14 of the Spirit, and belief of the truth. And to this 
He called you through my Glad-tidings, that you 
mi|^t obtain the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

16 Therefore, brethren, be stedfast, and hold fast the 
teaching which has been delivered to you, whether 

* * Is present.* So the verb passage It seems best to keep to thy 
w always nm in the New Testament, orminal meaning of the word. 

w Bom. viiL 88 ; 1 Cor. iii. 22 ; GsL ^ This appears to be an allusion to 
h 4 ; 2 Tiro. iti. 1 ; Heb. ix, 9. (although not an exact quotation of) 

* The received text interpolates here Isaiah xL 4 ; — ‘ With the breath of 
Godf* but the MSS. do not confirm His lips He shall destroy the impious 

ihis leacUng, man.* (LxX. version.) Some cu the 

* verb is in the imperfect. Rabbinical oomroentators applied this 

* The proper meaning of aroiaof is prophecy (which wae probaoly in Sc 
oy t m r thruimed 6y Utwi hence it is rsol*s thoughts) to the Messian*s com* 

need as a CmiMyraafor, or, gene> ing, and interpreted * the Impious * to 
Kyy a witked mam, as «restfe ie used mean an individual opponaot of the 
dmply fer miqmiijf ; but in this Mearish 
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He Mke their 
prmyen. 


Exhorts to an 
orderly and 
diliKcnt life, 
appealing to 
Ills own 
example. 


Mode of deal- 
inff with those 
who refuse 
obedience. 
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by my words or by my letters. And may tJar Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself, and our God and Father, who 
has loved us, and has given us in His grace a con- 
solation that is etdmal; and a hope that cannot fail, 
comfort your hearts, and establish you in all good- i: 
ness both of word and deed. 

Finally, brethren, pray for me, that the word ii 
of the Lord Jesus may hold its onward course, and 
that its glory may be shown forth towards others 
as towards you ; and that 1 may be delivered from i> 
the perverse and wicked ; for not all men have faith. * 
But the Lord is faithful, and He will keep you sted- 3 
fast, and guard you from evil. And I rely upon you 4 
in the Lord, that you are following and will follow 
my precepts. And may the Lord guide your hearts 5 
to the love of God, and to ihe stedfastness of Christ. • 

I charge you, brethren, in the name of the Lord 0 
Jesus Christ, to withdraw yourselves from every 
brother who walks disorderly, and not according 
to the rules which I delivered. For you know 7 
yourselves the way to follow my example ; you know 
that my life among you was not disorderly, nor was 
I fed by any man’s bounty, but earned my bread s 
by my own labour, toiling night and day, that I 
might not be burdensome to any of you.* And this 9 
I did, not because I am without the right ^ [of 
being maintained by those to whom I minister], but 
that I might make myself a pattern for you to 
imitate. For when I was with you I often** gave lu 
you this rule : ‘ If any man will not work, neither 
let him eat.’ Whereas I hear that some among you 1 1 
are walking disorderly, neglecting their own work, 
and meddling < with that of others. Such, therefore, 1 
I charge and exhort, by the authority of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to work in quietness, and eat their 
own bread. But you, brethren, notwithstanding,® 11 
bo not weary of doing good. If any man be dis- 
obedient to my written word,® mark that man, and 


* Compare the speech at Miletus, 

Acts XX. ( 

* See note on 1 Thess. it. 6. 

* Imperfect. 

* The characteristic paronomasia 
here, is not exactly tranriatable into 
Enjriiah. *Susy hoiUet who do no 

would be an imitation. 

® i.e. although your kindness may 


ha\'e been abused by such idle tres- 
passere on your bounty. 

® Liter^iy, my word [seal] by the 
/et/er, which probably refers to the 
directions sent in the former letter, 
1 Thess. iv. 11, 12. So a previous letter 
is referred to^ 1 Cor. v. 9, and 3 Cor. 
vii. 8. 
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ceasi from intercourse with him, that he may be 

15 brought to shame. Yet count him not as an enemy, 

16 but admonish him as a brother. And may the Lord 
of peace Himself give yoll peace in all ways and at 
all seasons. The Lord be with you all. 

17 The salutation of me Paul with my own hand, 
which is my token in every letter. Thus I write.* 

18 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you 
all.* 


Such was the second of the two letters which St. Paul wrote to 
Thessalonica during his residence at Corinth. Such was the Chri^ 
tian correspondence no^^ established* in addition to the political and 
commercial correspondence existing before, between the two capi- 
tals of Achaia and Macedonia- Along with the official documents 
which passed between the governors of the contiguoiiis provinces, 
and the communications between the merchants of the Northern 
and Western -<^Cgean, letters were n<ov sent, which related to the 
establishment of a ‘kingdom not of this world,*"* and to ‘riches 
beyond the discovery of hutnan eiiterprist}.'* 

The influence of great cities htis always been important on the 
wider movements of human life. We see St. Paul diligently using 
this influence, during a protracted residence at Corinth, for the 
spreading and strengthening of the Gospel in Achaia and beyond. 
As regards the i)rovince of Achaia, we have no reason to suppose 
that he confined his activity to its metropolis. The expression used 
by St. Luke ® need only denote that it was his head-quarters, or 
general place of residence. Communication was easy and trefiuent, 
by land or by water, ^ with other parts of the ]>rovince. Two short 
days’ journey to the south were the Jews of Argos,* who might be 
to those of Corinth what the Jews of Bera^i ha<l been to those of 
Thessalonica.® About the same distance to the east was the city 
of Athens,*® which liad been imperfectly evangelised, and could be 
visited without danger. Within a walk of a few hours, along a 
road busy with traffic, was the sea- port of Cenchrem, known to us 


‘ ‘ Thus/ With this we may com- 
pare Gal. vi. 11, We have before re- 
marked that St. Paul’s letters were 
written by an amanuensis, with the 
exception of an autograph postscript. 
Compare Rom. xvi. 22. 

• ‘Amen’ here (as in the end of 
1 These.) is a subsequent addition. 

» Cicero’s Ciliclan Correspondence 
furnishes many specimens of the letters 
which passed between the governors of 
neighbouring provinces. 

* Jtdin xrfiL 36. 

ft Eph. iiL 3. 


ft Acts xviii. II. 

^ Much of the intercourse in Greece 
has always gone on by small coasters. 
pDuqueville mentions traces of a paved 
road tjetween Corinth and Argos, 
ft See pp. 1 6 and 299. 
ft See above, p. 262. 

•ft We have not entered Into the ques- 
tion of St. Paul’s journey fkom Athens 
to Corinth. He may have travelled by 
the coast road through Eleusis and 
Mqpmi ; or a sail of a few hours, with 
a fair wind, would take him from the 
Piiwtts to ConchreoB, 
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M the residence of a Christian community.* These we^e the 
Churches of God (2 Thess. i. 4), among whom the Apostle boasted 
of the patience and the faith of the Thessalonians the homes of 

*• a later period, 

^th t^ Ch^h of Connth,» in a letter written from Macedonia, 
^ese ^urches had alternately the blessings of the presence and 
the letters— the oral and the written teaching — of St. Paul. The 
former of these blessings is now no longer granted to us ; but those 
long Md wea^me journeys, which withdrew the teacher so often 
from his apious converts, have resulted in our possession of in- 
spired Epistles, in all their freshness and integrity, and with all 
tboir lessons of wisdom and love. 



* Rom. xvi. 1. 

* Compare 1 Thess. i. 7, 8, 

^ It is possible that the phrase Mn 
eveiy place * (1 Cor. i. 2) may have the 


, same meaning. * 

* From the British Museum. For 
a long senes of coins of this character, 
see Mionnet and the Supplement, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

• 

The Isthmus and Acrocoriiithus. — Knrly History of Corinth. — Its Trade nn<l 

Wealth. — Corinth under the Koniniis. — ProVinee of Aehuia. — CalHo the 

(iovernor, — Tumult at Corinth. — C'enchrca*. — Voyage by Kphesus to Ca’warea. 

— Visit to Jerusalem. — Antioch. 

Now that we have entered upon the hrst part of the long series 
of St. PauTs letters, we se^ni to be arrived at a now stage of the 
Apostle’s biography. The materials foPa more intimate knowledge 
are before us. More life is given to the picture. Wo have ad- 
vanced from the held of geographical description and general history 
to the higher interest of personal detail. Even such details as 
relate to the writing materials employed in the Epistles, and the 
mode in which these Epistles were transmitted from city to city, — 
all stages in the history of an Apostolic letter, from the hand of the 
amanuensis who wrote from the author’s inspired dictation, to the 
opening and reading of the document in the public assembly of the 
church to which it was addressed, — have a sacred claim on tlio 
C'hristian’s attention. For the jiresent we must ilefer the examina- 
tion of such pai-ticulars. * We renijiin with the Apostle himself, 
instead of following the journeys of his letters to Thessalonica, and 
tracing the effects which the last of them j>roduced. We have 
before us a protracted residence in Corinth,^ a vfiyage by sea to 
Syria,* and a journey by land from Antioch to Ephesus,^ before we 
come to the next group of St. Paul’s Epistles. 

We must linger first for a time in Corinth, the great city where 
he stayed a longer time than at any point on his previous journeys, 
and from which, or to which, the most imiwrtiint of his letters wei*e 
written.* And, according to the jilan we have hitherto observed, 
we proceed to elucidate its geographical jxisition, and the principal 
st^ea of its history. • 

The lathmua^ is tlie most remarkable feature in the Geography of 
Greece ; and the peculiar relation which it established l>etween the 
land and the water — and between the Morea and the Continent — 
had the utmost effect on the whole cMjurse of the History of Greece. 
When we were considering the toi)ography and aspect of Athens, 
all the associations which surrounded ns weae Athenian. Here at 

' See s note on this subject in Chnp. * The Epistles to the Thessslonlsns, 
XXYl. Corinthifliis, and Romans. 

* Acts xviii. 11-18. * It is from this Greek 'bridgeof the 

* Acts xviii. 18-^. sea* that the name Uihmm* has hem 

^ Ads xviii. 23;. See xix. 1. given to every similar neck of land In 

the world. 
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the lirthmus, we are, as it were, at the centre of the activAy of the 
Greek race in general. It has the closest connection with all their 
most important movemeiits, both military and commercial, 

T In all the periods of Greek history, from the earliest to the latest, 
f^we see the military importance of the Isthmus. The phrase of 
Pindar is, that it was * the bridge of the sea : ’ it formed the only 
lino of march for an invading or retreating army. Xenophon 
speaks of it as ‘the gate of the Peloponnesus,’ the closing of which 
woyld make all ingress and egress impossible. And we find that it 
was closed at various times, by being fortified and re-fortified by a 
wall, some traces of which renlain to the present day. In the 
Persian war, when consternation was spread amongst the Greeks 
by the death of Leonidas, tlie wall was first built. In the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, when the Greeks turned fratricidal arms against 
each other, the Isthmus was often the point of the conflict between 
the Athenians and their enemies. In the time of the Theban 
supremacy, the wall again appears as vi fortified line from sea to 
sea. When Greece became Roman, the provincial arrangements 
neutralised, for a time, the military importance of the Isthmus. 
But when the barbarians poured in from the North, like the Persians 
of old, its wall was repaired by Valerian. Again it was rebuilt by 
J nstinian, who foi^tified it with a liundred and fifty towers. And 
we trace its history tlirough the later i>eriod of the Venetian power 
in the Levant, from the vast works of 1403, to the j^eace of 1090, 
when it was made the boundary of the territories of the Republic. ‘ 
Conspicuous, both in connection with the military defences of 
the Isthmus, and in the prominent features of its scenery, is the 
Acrocorinthi(.% or citadel of Corinth, which rises in form and ab- 
niptneiM like the rock of Diimbarton. But this comparison is quite 
inadequate to express the magnitude of the Corinthian citadel. It 
is elevated two thousand feet * above the level of the sea ; it throws 
a vast shadow across tlie plain at its base ; the ascent is a journey 
involving some fatigue ; and the space of ground on the summit is 
so extensive, that it contained a whole town,® which, under the 
Turkish dominion, had several mos^pies. Yet, notwithstanding its 
colossal dimensions, its sides are so precij^itous, that a few soldiers 
are enough to guard it.^ The possession of this fortress has been 
the object of repeated struggles in the latest wars between the 
Turks and the Greeks, and again between the Turks and the 
Venetians. It was said to Philip, when he wished to acquire pos- 
session of the Morea, that the Acroconnthus was one of the horns 

* The wall was not built in a straight corinihns^ of a conical shape, extended 
line, but followed the sinuosities of the exactly half across itslen^h, the point 
ground. The remains of square towers of the cone being central between the 
are visible in some places^) The eastern two seas.* — Dr. Clarke. 

portion abutted on the ^nctuary of * Dodwell and Clarke. The city, 
Keptune, where the Isthmian games according to Xenophon, was forty sta- 
are held. dia* in circnniferenee without the Acro- 

* Dodwell. The ascent is by a zig- polia and eighty-five with it. 

sag road, which Strabo says was thirty * Jrlotarch says that it was guarded 
stailia in length. * Looking down upon by 400 soldiers, 60 dogs, and as many 
the Isthmus, the tthadow of the Aero- keepers. 
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he miiB^seize, in order to secure the heifer. Thus Corinth ^Ight 
well be called ‘ the eye of Greece ’ in a military sense, as Athens 
has often been so callM in another sense. If the rock of Minezra 
was the Acuropolis of the Athenian people, the mountain of 
Isthmus was truly named * the Acropolis of the Greeks.' ^ 

It will readily be imagined that the view from tlie summit is 
magnihcent and extensive.* A sea is on either hand. Across that 
which lies on the east, a clear sight is obtained of the Acroi>olis of 
Athens, at a distance of forty-five miles. The mountains of Attica 
and Boeotia, and the islands of the Archipebigo, close the i»ro4J^ct 
in this direction. Beyond the western sea, which flows in from the 
Adriatic, are the large masses of the mountains of north-eastern 
Greece, with Parnassus towering above Delphi. Immediately be- 
neath us is the narrow plain w’hich separates the seas. The city 
itself is on a small table land® of no great elevation, connected with 
the northern base of the Acrocorinthus. At the edge of the lower 
level are the harbours which made Corinth the omi^orium of the 
richest trade of the East and tlie West^ 

We are thus brought to tliat which is really the characteristic both 
of Corinthian geography and Corinthian history* its close relatiim 
to the commerce of the Mediterranean. Plutarch says, that there 
was a want of good harbours in Achaia ; and Strabo speaks of the 
circumnavigation of the Morea .as dangerous. ^ Cape Malea was pro- 
verbially formidable, and held the s.amo relation to tlie voyages of 
ancient days, which the Capo of Good Hope does to our own.'^ Thus, 
.a narrow and level isthmus,® across wliich smaller vessels could bo 
dragged from gulf to gulf’ was of inestimable value to the early 


* Whcler’a description is as follows: 
— ‘We mounted to the top of the 
highest point, nnd had one of the most 
agreeable prospects in the world. On 
the right hand of us the Saronic Gulf, 
with all its little islands strcwe<l up 
and down it, to Cape (^olonne on the 
Promontory Sunium. lleyoiul that tiie 
islands of the Archipelago seemed to 
close up the mouth of the (iulf. On 
the left hand of us we ha<I the (iulf of 
l^panto or Corinth, a.s far as Iswontl 
Sicyon, bounded northwanl with all 
those famous mountaiift of old times, 
with the Isthmus, even to Athens, ly- 
ing in a row, and presenting thcras< lveH 
orderly to our view. The plain of (>>- 
rinth towards Sicyoii or Basilicois well 
watered by two rivulets, well-tilled, 
well-planted with olive-yards and vine- 
yards, and, having many little villages 
scattered up and down it, is none of 
the least of the ornaments of this pros- 
pect. The town also that lieth north 
of the castle, in Utile knots of houses, 
surrounded with orchards and gardens 
of orangey lemons, citrons, and cy- 
pYvss-hrees, and mixed with oomflelrls 


between, is n si i* lit not less delightful. 
So that it is hard to judgC whether 
this nlain is more hentitifiil to the 
beholuers or prolilable to the inhabi- 
tants.’ This was in 1 075, before the 
last eon diets of the Turks and Vene- 
tians. 

^ * As from the Parthenon at Athens 
we had seen the citadel of Goriiitli, 
80 now we had a command iiig view, 
across the Saronii* <»ulf, of Snlamts and 
the Athenian Acro|H»lis.’ — Dr. (’larkc. 
See atM»ve, nmler Athens. 

Leake’s tieseription entirely corre- 
s|>onds with Strabo’s. 

•* He adds that the Sicilian sea was 
avoided by mariners as much as pos- 
sible. 

* A pr»>verb 8ai<l of this soutli-eastem 
point of the Morea: ‘When you ore 
round Capt Malea, forget all you have 
at home.’ 

^ See above, note on the word ‘ lath- 
inus.* 

^ Hence the narrowest part of the 
Isthiiitts was calUwl by a word which 
in meaning .'ind in piratic associations 
corresponds with the l^urbert of Scotch 
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trader of the Levant. And the two harbours which rec^ved the 
ships of a more maturely developed trade,— Cenchreae* on the 
Extern Sea, and Lechaeum’ on ‘'the Westeni, with a third and 

smaller port, called Scha3nus,® where the isthmus was narrowest, 

^ form an essential part of our idea of Corinth. Its common title in 
.^the poets is Hhe city of the two seas.*^ It is allegorically repre- 
sented in art as a female figure on a rock, between two other figures, 
each of whom bears a rudder, the symbol of navigation and trade. ^ 
It is the same image which appears under another form in the words 
of the rhetorician, who said that it was ‘ the prow and the stem of 
Greece.’® » 

As we noticed above a continuous fortress which was carried across 
the Isthmus, in connection with its military history, so here we have 
to mention another continuous work, which was attempted, in con- 
nection with its mercantile history. This was thte ship canal; — 
which, after being often projected, was about to be begun again near 
, the very time of St. Paul^i visit. ^ Parallels often STiggest themselves 
between the relation of the pdrts of the Mediterranean to each other, 
and those of the Atlantic and Pacific : for the basins of the ‘ Mid- 
land Sea ’ were to the Greek and Roman trade, what the Oceanic 
spaces are to ours. And it is difficult, in speaking of a visit to the 
Isthmus of Corinth in the year 52,'' — which only preceded by a 
short interval the work of Nero’s engineers, — not to be reminded of 
the Isthmus of Panama in the year 1852, during which active pro- 
gress was made in an undertaking often projected, but never yet 
carried into effect.'* 

There is this difference, however, between the Oceanic and the 
Mediterranean Isthmus, that one of the great cities of the ancient 
world always existed at the latter. What some future Darien may 
be destined to become, we cannot propliesy : but, at a very early 
date, we find Corinth celebrated by the poeits for its wealth. This 
wealth must inevitably have grown up, from its mercantile relations, 


geography. The distance across is 
about three miles ; nearer Corinth it is 
si.x miles, whence the name of the 
moilern village of Jfexamtli. 

^ For Cenchrea*, sec below, ]). 330. 
It was seventy stadia distant from the 
citv. 

^ Lechteum was united to Corinth 
by long walls. It was about twelve 
sUufia distant from the city. 

* Schoenus was at the f'K>int where 
the Isthmus was narrowest, close to 
the Sanctuary of Neptune and the 
eastern portion of the Isthmian wall. 
The ship is described as sailing to this 
port in the early time.s when Athens 
iiad the presidency of the games. 

* One phrase which was used of it 
is that which we find iu Acts xxvii. 41, 

^ See this on the coin at the end of 
ChaiK XIII. 

* The phrase seeius to have been 


proverbial. 

^ Demetrius Poliorcetes, Julius Cae- 
sar, and ( 'alignla had all entertained the 
notion of cutting through the Isthmus. 
Nero really began the undertaking in 
the year 52, but soon desisted. See 
Leake (pp. 297-302), who quotes all 
the authorities.' The portion of the 
trench wdiich remains is at the nar- 
rowest part, near the shore of the 
C’orinthian Gulf. Dodwell came U|K)n 
it, after crossing Mount Geraiieia from 
Attica. 

® The arguments for this date may 
be seen in Wieseler. We shall return 
to the subject again. 

^ Our first editioti was published in 
18o2. At that time the vartous plans 
for an inter-oceanic camd were very 
much before the public. Kilw at least 
the railway U open for traffieftom ocean 
to ocean. 
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even viltiiout ^erence to its two seas, — if we attend to the fact on 
which Thiw^didies laid stress, that it was the x^lace through which all 
ingress and egress took place between Northern and Southern Greece, 
before the dev^opment of opmmerce by water. But it was its con- ^ 
spicuous position on the narrow neck of land between the ./^geafi' 
and Ionian Seas, which was the main catise of its coiniuercial gi*eat^ 
ness. The construction of the ship. Argo is assigned by mythology 
to Corinth. The Samians obt*\ined their shipbuilders from her. 
The first Greek triremes, — the first Greek sea-fights, — are con- 
nected with her history. Neptune was her god. Her colonic^ were 
spread over distant coasts in tltfe Etvst and West; and shi})8 came 
from every sea to her harbours. Thus she became the ix>mmon 
resort and the universal market of the Greeks. ’ Her populatitm and 
wealth were further augmented by the manufactures in metallurgy, 
dyeing, and po1x:elain, which grew uj) in connection with the import 
and export of goods. And at periodical intervals the crowding of 
her streets and the activity' of hcrtra<le received a new impulse from 
the strangers who tlocked to the Isflimian games; — a subject to 
which our attention will often bo called hereafter, but which must 
be passed over here with a simple allusion.'^ If we aild all these 
particulars together, we see ample reason why the wealth, luxury, 
and profligacy of Corinth were proverbial'* in the ancient worhh 
In passing from the fortunes of the earlier, or Greek Corinth, to 
its history under the Romans, the fii*st scene that meets us is one of 
disaster and ruin. The destruction of this city by Mummius, about 
the same time that Carthage* was destroyed by Scipio, was so com- 
plete, that, like its jirevious wealth, it passed into a pi'overb. Its 
works of skill and luxury were destroyed or carried away. Polybius, 
the historian, saw Roman soldiei's jdaying at draughts on the pictures 
of famous artists; and the exhibition of vases and statues that dtJ- 
corated the triumph of the Capitol, introduced a new era in tlio habits 
of the Romans. Meanwhile, the very jdace of the city from which 
these works w’ere taken remained desolate for many years.* The 
honour of presiding over the Isthmian games was given to Sicyon ; 
and Corinth ceased even to be a resting-place of trjivellers between 
the East and the West,** But a new Corinth rose from the ashes of 
the old. Julius Ciesar, recognising the importance of the Isthmus 
as a military and mercantile position, sent thither a colony of Italians, 


* One writer in another place com- 
pares Corinth to a ship loade<l with 
merchandise, and says that a ncrpetu:il 
fair was held yearly and daily at the 
Isthmus. 

* See the bc^nning of Chap. XX., 
and the plan of the Fosidonium there 
given. 

^ * Kon cuivis Iiomini oontingit adire 
Corinthum.* — Hor.Eo. I. 17, 86. The 
wonl *CoiiAtbianise* was used pro- 
vertdally for an immoral life. 

* See Chap. I. p. 11. 

* * Nevertneksss,* says Colonet l^ke, 
Hbe site, I oonoetve, cannot have 


been cpiite iminhahited, as the Komans 
neither destroyed the public buii(ltiiK>« 
nor iKTsecuted the religion of the 
rint Ilians. And as many of thoM- 
buihlingH were still perfect in the time 
of Pausaniaa, there must have been 
some persons who had the care of them 
during tlte century of desolation.’ 

• We have noticed aboi'e (p. 297, 
n. 4) that on Cicero’s journey between 
the Hast and West, w e find him rest- 
ing, not at Corinth, but at Albeoa. In 
the time of Ovid the city was rising 
again. 
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who were chiefly freedmen.^ .Th||iL^W establishmenifta^ldly in- 
creased by the mere force of its .^pition. Witbin a it 

grew, as Sincapore^ has growh’ ifl dur days, from notWIg^o an 
^ enormous city. The Greek inCnbantiE^who had fled on t)|^ Bi<^an 
conquest to Delos and thd ne^nboumg ^asts, retume<li|kr&eir 
gformer home. The Jews settled themselimfc in a place niost con- 
venient both for the business of coipmerce and for communication 
with Jerusalem.^ Thus, when St. Paul arrived at Corinth i^r his 
sojoqm at Athens, he found himself in the midst of a numerous popu- 
lation of Greeks and Jews. They were probably far more numerous 
than the Romans, though the city* had the constitution of a colony 
and was the metropolis of a province. 

It is commonly assumed that Greece was constituted as a province 
under the name of Achaia, when Corinth was destroyed by Mummius. 
But this appears to be a mistake. There seems to have been an 
intermediate period, during which the country had a nominal inde- 
pendence, as was the case with the contiguous province of Macedonia. 
The description which has bebn given of the political limits of Mace- 
donia (Ch. IX. ) defines equally the extent of Achaia. It was bounded 
on all other sides by the sea, and was nearly co-extensive with the 
kingdom of Modem Greece. The name of Achaia was given to it, in 
consequence of the part played by the Aclitoan league in the last in- 
dependent struggles of ancient Greece ; and Corinth, the head of that 
league, became the metropolis.* The province experienced changes 
of government, such as those which have been alluded to in the case 
of <5\mru8.’^ At first it was proconsular. Afterwards it was placed 
by Tiberius under a procurator of his own. But in the reign of 
Claudius it was again reckoned among the ‘ unarmed provinces,*^ 
and governed by a proconsul. 

One of the x)roconsuls who were sent out to govern the province 
of Achaia in the course of St. Paul’s second missionary journey 
was Gallio.^ His original name was Anna3us Novatus, and he was 
the brother of Annteus Seneca the philosopher. The name under 
which ho is known to us in sacred and secular history was due 
to his adoption into the family of J unius Gallio the rheto- 
rician. The time of his government at Corinth, as indicated by the 
sacred historian, must be placed between the years 52 and 54, if the 
dates we have assigned to St. Paul’s movements be correct. Wo 
have no exact information on this sxibject from any secular source, 
nor is he mentioned by any Heathen writer as ha\’ing been proconsul 

* Professor Stanley notices the great Its (Vail name was *Colonia Latis Julia 
number of names of Corinthian Chris- Corinthus.* See coin at the end of this 
tians (Caius, Quartus, Fortunatus, chapter. 

Acbaicus, Ciispus, Justus), which in- * Ritter says tlimt this is the mean- 
dicate *dther a Roman or a servile ingof* Corinthus Achaiie Kr6«,Mn Tac. 
Ofijfin** ^ CorinthidkM. Hitt. ii. 1. 

* See the Life of Sir Stamford Raffles « See Chap. V. 

and later notices of the place in Rgfah ^ - A phrase applied to those nro- 
Brooke’sloumals, Ac. vincea which were proconanlar mad re- 

* See the preceding chapter for the quired the preaenoe of no anny. See 
estaUtahment of the Jews at Corinth. p. 191, n. S. 

^ See the Latin letters on ita coins. * Acta xvUi. 12. 
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of AoUN^^But jUi^ are notices of his life, whicii 

give enrfons coi|£briha«^||of %hat is advanced above. We 

are inlolHiid Taoitiifi, and ]^p that he died in the year 65. 

his h^ a serious illness, fojr the 

remoirtd^f which he a sea^ya^: and from his brotheie 
Seneca '"TOleam that it waii in Ach^ia that he went on shipboard for 
the benelH of his health. If ^we knew the year of Gallio's con- * 
sulship, our chrbnological result would be brought within narrow 
limits. We do not possess this information ; but it has been reason- 
ably conjectured that his promotion, if due to his brotfter’s 
influence, would be subsecjuent® to the year 4S), in which the 
philosopher returned from his exile in Corsica, and had the youtli- 
ful Nero placed under his tuition. The interval of time thus 
marked out between the restoration of Seneca and the death of 
Gallic, includes* the narrower period .issigned by St. Luke to the 
proconsulate in Achaia. 

The coming of a new governor to a province was an event of great 
importance. The whole system of administration, the general pros- 
perity, the state of political parties, the relative position of diflfarent 
sections of the population, were necessarily attected by his i^rsonal 
character. The provincials were miserable or happy, according as a 
Verrea or a Cicero was sent from Rome. As regards the personal 
character of Gallic, the inference wo should naturally draw from the 
words of St. Luke closely corresponds with what wo are told by 
Seneca, His brother speaks of him with singular atFection ; not only 
as a man of integrity and honesty, but as one who won universal 
regard by his amiable temper and popular manners. ‘ His conduct 
on the occasion of the tumult at Corinth is (piite in harmony with a 
character so described. He did not allow himself, like Pilate, t<i be 
led into injustice by the clamour of the Jews;'^ and yet he over- 
looked, with easy indiflference, an outbreak of violence which a 
sterner and more imperious governor would at once have ar^ted.® 
The details of this transaction were as follows ; — The' Jews, 
anxious to profit by a change of administration, and perhaps 
encouraged by the well-known compliance of Gallio’s character, took 
an early opportunity of accusing St. Paul before him. They had 
already set themselves in battle array ♦ against him, and the coming 
of the new governor was the signal for a general attack.® It is quite 
evident that the act was preconcerted and the occasion chosen. 
Making use of the privileges they enjoyed as a separate community, 
and well aware that the exercise of their worship was protected by 
the Roman State,^ they accused St. Paul of violating tneir own re- 
ligious law. They seem to have thought, if this violation of Jewish 
law could be proved, that St. Paul would become amenable to the 

^ The same chsrseter is given of him four distiilbt dssses of populstioii, 

^ by the poet Statiiis. smong which the Jews were cifiseits 

* Acts avfii, 14. under their Ethnsreb, like the Romans 

* Aets JCviU. 17. under their Jnridlcits. We need not 

* See p, aiSk n. 1. discuss here the later position of the 

* Acta xviii. 12. Jews, after <kuracalia had made all 

* Oonipate Joseph, f^ar, ii. li, 4, on fteetmm dtteens. 

Cmmmu he Alexandria, thm were 
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criminal law of the Empire^^i they hoped, as a^rwards 

at Jerusalem, that he would p'gii^n up into their hancUfor jpunish- 
ment. Had Gallio been like Ecffiius or F^ix, this might easily have 
happened ; and then St. Paul’s ^tUral resource would hare been U> 

, appeal to the Emperor, dn the ^ound of his citizenship. But the 
^ appointed time of his visi^’to Borne was not yet come, and the con- 
tinuance of his missionary labours was secured by the character of 
the governor, who was providentially sent at this time to manage 
the ^airs of Achaia. 

Trtie scene is set before us by St. Luke with some details which 
give us a vivid notion of what tot)k place. Gallio is seated on that 
proconsular chair ‘ from which judicial sentences were pronounced 
by the l^’xnan magistrates. To this we must doubtless add the other 
insignia of Roman power, which were suitable to a colony and the 
metropolis of a province. Before this Heathen authority the Jews 
are preferring their accusation with eager clamour. Their chief 
speaker is Sosthenes, the siiccessor of 'Jrispuj, or (it may be) the 
ruler of another synagogue.' The Greeks* are standing round, 
eager to hear the result, and to learn something of the now governor’s 
character; and, at the same time, hating the Jews, and ready to be 
the partisans of St. Paul. At the moment when the Apostle is 
* about to open his mouth, Gallio will not even hear his defence, 
but pronounces a decided and peremptory judgment. 

His answer was that of a man who knew the limits of his office, 
and felt that he had no time io waste on the religious technicalities 
of the Jews. Had it been a case in which the Roman law had been 
violated by any breach of the peace or any act of dishonesty, then 
it would have been reasonable and right that the matter should have 
been fully investigated ; but, since it was only a (piestion of the 
Jewish law, relating to the disj^utes of Hebrew superstition,* and to 
names of no public interest, he utterly refused to attend to it. They 
might excommunicate the offender, or inflict on him any of their 
ecdesiastical punishments ; but he would not meddle with trifling 
quarrels, which were beyond liis jurisdiction. And without further 
delay ho drove the Jews away from before his judicial chair. 

The effect of this proceeding must have been to produce the utmost 
rage and disappointment among the Jews. With the Greeks and 
other bystanders’ the result was very different. Their dislike of a 

* This chair, or tribunal, ‘ the in- same or t>onm other synagogue, 
dispensable symbol of the Uoman judg- l>e left undetermined. On the organ i- 
ment-seat,’ ns it ha.s been called, i.s sation of the synagogues, see Chap. VI. 
mentioned three times in the course of pp. 137, 138. It should be added, that 
this narrative. It was of two kinds: we cannot confidently identify thb 
fl) fixed in some open and public place; Sosthenes with the * brother’ whoK* 
(2) movable, and taken by the Roman name occurs 1 Cor. i. 1. 
magistrates to be placed wherever they * See note 7, on this page. 

might sit in a judicial character. Pro- * Acta xviii. 14. 

bably here and in the case of Pilate * Acts xviii. 15. We recognise hen* 

(John xix. 18) the former kind of seat that much had been made by the Jews 
is intended. See Smith’s /fuiumary of the mme of * Christ* being given 
of Antiquitkif under * Sella.* to Jesus. 

* Whether Sosthenes had really been • Acts xviii. 16. 

electeil to fill the place of Crispiis, or ^ The true reading here does not 

was only a co-onuiiate officer in the specify who the persons were who beat 
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Bupewtilious and nuBanthromc nifio^as gratified. They held the 
forbearance of GJallio aa a their own religious liberties 

would be respected under^he new administration ; and, with the dis- 
orderly impulse of a moo which lias been kept for some time in 
B^wpenso, they rushed upon the ruler of the synagogue, and beah 
him in the very presence of the^ proconstilar tribunal. Meanwhile, 
Crallio took no notice* of the injurious pvinishnient thus inflicted on* 
the Jews, and with characteristic indittercnce left Sosthones to his 
fate. 

Thus the accusers were themselves involved in disgrace ; Ohlli<» 
obtained a high popularity amoi^ the Greeks, and St. Paul was 
enabled to pursue his labours in safety. Had he been driven away 
from Corinth, the whole Christian community of tho place might 
have been put in jeopardy. But the result of the storm was to give 
shelter to the infant Church, with opportunity of e ife and continued 
growth. As regards the Apostle himself, his credit rose with tho 
disgrace of his opponents.* So far as he might afterwards be noticed 
by the Roman governor or the Greek* inhabitants of the city, he 
would be regarded as an injured man. As his own discretion had 
given advantage U) the holy cause at Philippi, by involving his 
opponents in blame,* so here the most imminent i>eril was pro- 
videntially turned into safety and h»>nour. 

Thus tho assurance communicated in the vision was abundantly 
fulfilled. Though bitter enemies had ‘ set on ^ Paul (Acts xviii. 
10), no one had ^ hurt ’ him. The Lord had been * with him/ 
and ‘ much people * had V>een gathered into His Clnirch. At length 
the time came when the Ajmstle deemed it riglit leave Achaiaand 
revisit Jiuhea, induced (its it would ai)pear) by a motive which often 
guided his journeys, the desire to be present at the great gathering 
of the Jews at one of their festivals, ‘‘ and possibly also intluencod by 
the movements of Aquila and Priscilla, who were about to proceed 
from Corinth U) Epliesus, Before liis departure, ho hiok a solemn 
farewell of the assembled Church.* How toucliing St. PaiiPs fare- 
wells must have been, e8i>ecially after a ])rotracted residence among 
his brethren and disciples, we may infer from the afiecti<iiiate 
language of his letters ; and one 8i>ecmien is given to ns <»f these 
parting addresses, in the Acts of the Apostles. From the Wiirds 
8ix)ken at Miletus (Acts xx.), we may learn what was said ami felt 
at Corinth. He could tell his disciples here, as he tf>hl them there, 
that he had taught fhem ‘ publicly and from housi^ U> house that 
ho was ‘ pure from the blm^d of all men ; ^ ‘‘ that hy the sjiace of a 
year and a half he had ‘not ceased to warn every one night and day 
with tears,” And doubtless he forew'arned them of ‘ grievous widves 
entering in among them, of men sjioaking perverse things arising * 

Sostbenea. It cannot, however, be well We should not, howev^, leave unnoticed 
doubted that they were Greek*, Tlie that it in dbubtful whether thU allusion 
reading * Jews,* found in some MSS., to the festival ouKht to t>e In the text, 
la evifikntly wrong. * Acta xviii, 18. * Acta xx, 

* Acts xviii. 17. Sec above on • ver. 26. iksnpare xviii. 6, and aee 

Gallio'a character. p. 312. 

* Sssp.240. ^ ver. 31. Otn pare what ia aaid of 

* See Acta xviii. 21. There u little hia tears at Philippi. Phil iii. 18, 
doubt that tbe festival was Pentecost. * w. 29. 30. 
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of themselves, to draw away disciples after them/ And te could 
appeal to them, with the empha^c gesture of ‘ t/io«e hands ^ which 
had laboured at Corinth, in proof that he had ‘ coveted no man’s 
gold or silver,’ and in confirmation of the Lord’s words, that ‘ it is 
^ore blessed to give* than to receive.’* Thus he departed with 
prayers and tears, from those who ‘ accompanied him to the’shii) * 
' with many misgivings that they might ‘see his face no more.’* 

The three points on the coast to which our attention is called in 
the brief notice of this voyage contained in the Acts,^ are Cenchrcie 
the "^harbour of Corinth; Ephesus, on the w^estern shore of Asia 
Minor ; and Caesarea Stratonis, in Palestine. More suitable occasions 
will be found hereafter for descriptions of Ca3sarea and Ephesus. 
The present seems to require a few words to be said concerning 
Cenchrem. 

After descending from the low table-land on which Corinth was 
situated, the road which connected the city with its eastern harbour 
extended a distance of eight or nine milei across the Isthmian plain. 
Cenchrem has fallen with Corinth ; but the name ^ still remains to 
mark the place of the port, w^hich once commanded a large trade 
with Alexa,ndria and Antioch, with Ephesus and Thessalonica, and 
the other cities of the .dEgean. That it wiis a town of some magnit\ide 
may be infeired from the attention which Pausanias devotes to it in 
the description of the environs of Corinth ; and both its mercantile 
character, and the pains which had been taken in its embellishment, 
are well symbolised in the coin* which represents the port with a 
temple on each enclosing promontory, and a statue of Neptune on 
a rock between them. 

From this port St. Paul began his voyage to Syria. But before 
the vessel sailed, one of his companions pei*formed a religious cere- 
mony which must not be unnoticed, since it is mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. Aquila** had bound himself by one of those vows, which the 
Jews often voluntarily took, even Avhen in foreign countries, in con- 
sequence of some mercy received, or some deliverance from danger, 
or other occuiTence which had produced a deep religious impression 
on the mind. The obligations of these vows were similar to those in 
the case of Nazarites, — as regards abstinence frt)m strong drinks and 
legal pollutions, and the wearing of the hair uncut till the close of a 
definite length of time. Aquila could not be literally a Nazarite ; for, 
in the ctise of that greater vow, the cutting of the hair, which denoted 
that the legal time was expired, could only tak^ place at the Temple 
in Jerusalem, or at least in Judtea.. In this case the ceremony was 
performed at Cenchreie. Here Aquila, — who had been for some 
time conspicuous, even among the Jews and Christians at Corinth, 

* Compare Acts XX. with xviii. referriug the vow, not to Aquila, but 

3, and with 1 Cor. iv. 12. ^ to St. Paul. The difficulty liea not so 

* vv. 36-88. ® Acts xviii. 18-22. much in supposing that Paul took a 

* The modern name is Kichrirs. .Jewish vow (see Acts xxi. 26), as in 

* An engraving of this coin will be supposing that he made himself con- 

given at the end of Chap. XIX.^ spicuous for Jewish petmliarities while 

* This is left as it stood in the he was forming a mixed church at 
earlier editions. It must be admitted rinth. But we are ignorant of the cir- 
that the arguments from the structure cumstaiices of the case* 

of the original are rather in favour of 
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for the fcng hair which denoted that he waa under a peculiar religious 
restriction — came to the close of the period of obligation; and, 
before accompanying the Apostle to Ephesus, laid aside the tokens 
of his vow. 

From Corinth to Ephesus, the voyage was among the islands 
the Greek Archipelago. The Isles of Greece, and the waters which 
break on their shores, or rest among them in spaces of calm repose,* 
always present themselves to the mind as the scenes of interesting 
voyages, — whether we think of the stories of early Legend, or the 
stirring life of Classical times, of the Crusades in the middle liges, 
or of the movements of Modem* travellers, some of whom seldom 
reflect that the land and water round them were hallowed by the pre- 
sence and labours of St. Paul. One great jmrpose of this book will 
be gained, if it tends to associate the Apostle of the Gentiles with 
the coasts whicfli are already touched by so many t>ther historical 
recollections. 

No voyage across the .^Igean was more frequently made than that 
between Corinth and Ephesus. They* were the caj>itals of the two 
flourishing and peaceful provinoe.s of Achaia and Asia,* and the 
two great mercantile towns on opjiosite sides of the sea. If resem- 
blances may again bo suggested between the ( )cean and tlie Mediter- 
ranean, and between ancient and modern times, we may say that 
the relations of these cities of the Ejistern and SVestem Greeks to 
each other was like that between New York and Liver])ool. Even the 
time taken up by the v<^»yages constitutes a j^oint of resemhlance. 
Chcero says that, on liis eiistwanl pa.ssage, wliich was considered a 
long one, he spent fifteen days, and that his return wius accomplished 
in thirteen. * 

A fair wind, in much sliorter time tlian either thirU^en or fifteen 
days, would take the Apostle across, from Corinth to the city on the 
other side of the sea. It seems that the vessel was bound for Syria, 
and stayed only a short time in harbour at Ephesus. Aquila and 
Priscilla remained there while he proceeded.^ But even dunug the 
short interval of his stay, Paul made a visit to his Jewish fefiow- 
cemntrymen, and (the Sabbath being probably one of the days during 
which he remained) he held a discussion with them in the synagogue 
concerning Christianity.^ Their curiosity was excited by what they 
heard, as it had been at Antioch in Pisidia ; and |>erhaps that curi- 
osity would speedily have been succeeded by opposition, if their 
visitor had stayed hfnger among them. But he was not able to grant 
the request which they urgently made. He was anxious to attend 
the approaching festival at Jerusalem and, had he not proceeded 
with the ship, this might have been imixissible. He was so far, 
however, encouraged by the opening which he saw, that he left the 
Ephesian Jews with a promise of his return. This promise 
limited by an expression of that der>end^nco on the divine will 
which is characteristic of a Christian’s life,® whether his vocation bo 

' See how Achais and Asia are men- irasted with the imperfect used (ver. 4) 
tioned by Tacitus, iitsf. ii. 8. of the continued discussions at Co- 

* The voyage was ofbmaccomplisliod rinth. 

in three or four dairs. See Thuc. iii. 8. ^ Acts xviti. 21. See above. 

• Acts xviil. 19. • ‘ If GcnI will.' See James Iv. 15. 

® The anrist (ver. 19) shmild be con- * If the l^ord will, we shall live,* Ac. 
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to the labours of an Aposlie, or to the routine of ordinary tSil We 
shall see that St. Paul’s promise was literally fulfilled, when we 
come to pursue his progress on his third missionary circuit 

The voy^e to Syria lay first by the coasts and islands of the 
^gean to Cos and Cnidus, which are mentioned on subsequent 
voyages,* and then across the open sea by Rhodes and Cyprus to 
Csesarea.^ This city has the closest connection with some of the 
most memorable events of early Christianity. We have already had 
occawon to mention it, in alluding to St. Peter and the baptism of 
the Gentile convei*t. * We shall afterwards bo required to make 
it the subject of a more elaboraife notice, when we arrive at the 
mipnsonment which was sutl'ered by St. Paul under two successive 
^man ^vemors.^ The country was now no longer under native 
icings. Ten years had elapsed since the death of Herod Agrippa tlie 
l^t event alluded to (Chap. TV. ) in connection with Cfesarea. Fehx 
had been for some years already procurator of Judaea. ^ If the aspect 
ot the country had become in any degree, more national under the 
^ign of the Herods, it had how resumed all the appearance of a 
Koman ^ovmce.« Ciesarea was its military capital, as well as the 
harbour by which it was ajiproached by all travellers from the West. 
From this city roads ' had been made to the Egyptian frontier on the 
south, and northwards along the coast by Ptolemais, Tyre, and Sidon 
to Antioch, as well as across the interior by Neapolis or Antipatris 
to Jerusalem and the Jordan. 


Ihe journey from'Cajsarea to Jerusalem is related by St. Luke 
word. No information is given concerning the incidents 
which occurred there ; —no meetings with other Apostles, — no con- 
troversies on disputed points of doctrine, — are recorded or inferred. 
We are not even sure that St. Paul arrived in time for the festival 
at which he desired to be present.^ The contrary seems rather to 
be implied ; for he is said simply to have ‘ saluted the Church,’ and 
then to have proceeded to Antioch. It is useless to attempt to 
draw aside the veil which conceals the particulars of this visit of 
Paul of Tamus to the city of his forefathers. As if it were no longer 
intended that we should view the Church in connection with the 
centre of Judaism, our thoughts are turned immediately to that other 
city, where the name ‘ Christian,’ was first conferred on it. 

Trom Jerii^lem to Antioch it is likely that the journey was 
accomphshed by land. It is the last time we shall have occasion to 
mention a road \^ich was often traversed, at different seasons of 
1 ^ companions. Two of the journeys 

along this Phcemcian coast have been long ago mentioned. Many 


* Acta xxi. 1, xxvii. 7. 

* See Acta xxi. 1-3. 

» See p. 96. Compare pp. 43, 44. 

* Acta xxi, &C. c 

* Tac. .Infill, xiv. 64, and Josephus. 

« See pp. 22, 28. and 46. 

^ See the remarks, pp. 69, 70. 

* ‘ Whra he had gone up,* Acta xviii. 

Some commentatora think that Sr. 
Jid not go to Jeruaal^n at all, 
but that this participle mmly denotes 
ms going up fW>m the ship into the 


town of Caesarea: but, independently 
of his intention to visit Jerusalem, it is 
hardly likely that such a circumstance 
would have been specifled in a narrative 
80 briefly given. 

■ ® We shall see, in the case of the 
later voyaro (Acts xx. xxi.), that lie 
could not have arrived in ti^ for tlie 
had not the weather been pe- 
culiarly favourable. 

Acts xvid. 22. 
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yean interveMd ainoe the charitable^ mission which brought 
relief from Syria to the poor in Judfea (Chap. IV.), and since the 
meeting of the council, at Jerusalem, and the joyful return at a 
time of anxious controversy (Chai>. VII.). When wo allude to these 
previous visits to the Holy City, %ve feel how widely the Churcli of 
Christ had been extended in the space of very few years. The 
cH>urse of our narrative is rapidly carrying us from the East towards 
the West. We are now for the last time on this part of the Asiatic 
shore. For a moment the associations which surround us are all 
of the primeval past. The monuments which still remain ahAig 
this coast remind us of the ancicnt*Pho3nician power, and of Baal 
and Ashtaroth,* — or of the Assyrian conqTierors, who came from 
the Euphrates to the West, and have left forms like those in the 
palaces of Nineveh sculptured on the rf>cks of the Mediterranean,’^ 
— rather than of* anything connected with the history of Greece 
and Rome. The mountains which rise above our lieads belong to the 
characteristic imagery of tW Old Testament : the cedars are those 
of the forests which were hewn by thfl workmen of Hiram and 
Solomon ; the torrents which cross the roads are the waters from 
‘ the sides of Lebanon. ’ ^ But we are taking our hvst view of this 
scenery ; and, as we leave it, we feel that we are passing from the 
Jewish infancy of the Christian Church to its wdder expansion 
among the Heathen. 

Once before we had occasion to remark that the Church had no 
longer now its central i^oint in Jenisalem, but in Antioch, a city of 
the Gentiles.^ The progress of events now carries us still more 
remotely from the land which was limt visited by the tidings of 
salvation. The world throtigh wdiich o\ir narrative takes us begins 
to be European rather than Asiatic. So far tis we know, the present 
visit which St. Paul paid to Antioch wjis liis last.^ We hav4 
already seen how new centres of Christian life liad been established 
by him in the Greek cities of the .^gean. Tlio course of the Gospel 
is further and further towards the West ; and the inspired part of 
the A{>ostle’B biography, after a short period of deep interest in 
Judeea, finally centres in Rome. 




Ooln of Corinth.* 

J The mins of Tortosa and Aradus. says that the travelter Spot UMthls life 
The aeulptmea of Assyrian figures in one of these tonents. 
op the coast road near Beyrout are no- “* pp. 90, 91. 

the wotfcs of many travellers. * Antioch is not mentioned In the 
These tonents are often flooded, so Acts after xvUL. 22. 

M W be extiemely dangerous; so t^t • From the British Museum. The 
«t. Paul may have encountcied ‘ perils head is that of Julius Crnnur himself 
of rivem* in this district. Maundrell 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 

Thg Spiritual Gifts, Constitution, Ordinances, Divisions, and Heresies of the 
Primitive Church in the Lifetime of St. Paul. 

We are now arrived at a point in St. PauVa history when it seems 
needful, for the full understanding of the remainder of his career, 
and especially of his Epistles, to give some description of the in- 
ternal condition of those churches which looked to him as their 
father in the faith. Nearly all of these had now been founded, and 
regarding the early development of sei^eral of them, we have con- 
siderable information froili his letters and from other sources. 
This information we shall now endeavour to bring into one general 
view ; and in so doing (since the Pauline churches were only par- 
ticular portions of the universal Church), we shall necessarily have 
to consider the distinctive peculiarities and internal condition of 
the primitive Church generally, as it existed in the time of the 
Apostles. 

The feature which most immediately forces itself upon our notice, 
as distinctive of the Church in the Apostolic age, is its possession of 
supernatural gifts. Concerning those, our whole information must 
be derived from Scripture, because they appear to have vanished 
with the disappearance of the Apostles themselves, and there is no 
authentic account of their existence in the Church in any writings 
of a later date than the books of the New Testament. This fact 
gives a more remarkable and impressive character to the frequent 
mention of them in the writings of the Ai^ostles, where the exercise 
of such gifts is spoken of as a matter of ordinary occurrence. 
Indeed, this is so mucli the case, that these miraculous powers arc 
not even mentioned by the Apostolic writers as a class apart (as we 
should now consider them), b\it are joined in the same classification 
with other gifts, which we are wont to tenn natural endowments or 
‘talents.’* Thus St. Paul tells us (1 Cor. xii. 11) that all these 

•3 

» The two great clasaiSoatlons of II. (1 CJor. xii. 28.) 

them in St. Paul's writings are as fol- i. apostles. 

I. (1 Cor. xii. 8.) ^.pr^pkeU. See Oj J. 

Class 1. (Mthewordofu isdom. S. teachers ; including (ai) and (a^) 
to one. \ the word of knowledge. perhaps, 

faith. . fniracles. See 0<,). 

gifts of heeding. (1) mfts of healing. See (^s). 

working of mtracles. . ^ (2) helps, 

prophecy. * ‘ f 3) governments, 

disceming of spirits. (4) diversities of tongues. See (vi)* 

kinds of tongues. It may be remarked, that the follow- 

interpretaikm of ing divisions are in 1, and not in IL ^ 

tongues vi*. /Sj, and yj ; and «•, though 
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charisms, or spiritual gifts, were wrought by one and the same 
Spirit, who distributed them to each severally according to His own 
will ; and among these ho classes the gift of Healing, and the gift 
of Tongues, as falling under the same category with the talent for 
iidministrative usefulne^, and the faculty of Government. But® 
though we learn from this to refer the ordinary natural endowments • 
of men, not less than the supernatural powers bestowed in the 
Apostolic age, to a divine source, yet, since we are treating of that 
which gave a distinctive character to the Apostolic Church, is 
desirable that we should make a division between the two classes 
<if gifts, the extraordinary and the ordinary ; although this division 
was not made by the Apostles at the time wlien both kinds of gifts 
were in ordinary exercise. 

The moat strildng manifestation of divine intcTOosition was the 
power of w^orking what are commonly willed Miracles, that is, 
changes in the usual operation of the laws of nature. This power 
was exercised by St. Paul Mmself very ^equently (as we know from 
the narrative in the Acts), as well as by the other Apostles ; and in 
the Epistles we find relocated allusions to its exercise by ordinary 
Christians. * As examples of the operation of this power, we need 
only refer to St. Paul’s raising Eutychus from the dead, his striking 
Elym:4<s with blindness, his healing the sick at Ephesus,'^ and his 
curing the father of Publius at Melita.^ 

The last-mentioned cxiiiupies are instances of the exercise of the 
ilift of Iiealiiujy which w'as a ]»eculiar branch of the (jift of mirackn^ 
and sometimes apparently possessed by those who had not the 
liigher gift. The source of ail these miraculous powers was the 
charism of faith; namely, that peculiar kind of wonder-working 
faith spoken of in Matt. xvii. 20 ; 1 Cor. xii. 9, and xiii. 2, 
which consisted in an intense belief that all i*b8tacles would vanish 
before the power jgiven. This must t)f coui'se be distinguished 
from that disposition of faith which is essential U) the Christian 
life. 

We have remarked that tlie exercise of these miraculous powers 
is spoken of both in the Acts and Ei)istles as a matter of ordinary 
^xjcurrence ; and in that tone of quiet (and often incidental) al- 
lusion, in which we mention the facts of our daily life. And tliis 
is the case, not in a narrative of events long past (where unin ten- 


not explicitly in II,, yet are probably 
included in it as necessary #^ifts for 
I t^postlest and perfiaps " also for 
* ttarherat «« Neandcr supposes. 

It is difficult to observe any principle 
which runs through these class idea- 
tions; probably I. was not meant as a 
systematic clasnflcation at all ; II., 
however, certainly was in some mea- 
sure, be^ose 8t. Paul uses the words 
sceondy third, 

It is very difficult to arrive at any 
certain condurion on the subject, b^ 
of our imperfect understanding 
nc Uia nature of the charUnu them- 


selves ; they are alludctl to only as 
things well known to the Corinthians, 
and of course without any precise de- 
scription of their nature. 

In Koin. xii. 6-8, another unsyste- 
matic enumeration of four charisrns is 
given ; vdz. (H proahecjf, {2) miniUry, 
( 6 ) tetichingf ( 4 ^ exhorUitiim, 

* <Jal. iii. 5 (^whcrc observe the pre- 
sent tense) is one of many example* 

' Acts xtx. 11, 12. 

3 On this latter miracle, see the ex- 
cellent remarks in Smith’s Vnyaye and 
Shipwrach of St. Pout, p. 1 lb. 
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tional exaggeration might be sup^posed to have crept in), but in the 
narrative of a cotemporary, writing immediately after the occur- 
rence of the events which he records, and of which he was an eye- 
^mtness ; and yet further, this phenomenon occurs in letters which 
speak of those miracles as wrought in the daily sight of the readers 
* addressed. Now the question forced upon every intelligent mind 
is, whether such a phenomenon can be explained except by the 
assumption that the miracles did really happen. Is this assump- 
tion*^more difficult than that of Hume (which has been revived with 
an air of novelty by modem infidels), who cuts the knot by as- 
suming that whenever we meet with an account of a miracle, it is 
ipso facto to be ^ejected as incredible, no matter by what weight of 
evidence it may be supported 1 

Besides the p rwer of working miracles, other supernatural gifts 
of a less extraordinary character were bestowed upon the early 
Church. The most important were the p/t of iotigueSf and the gift 
of prophecy. With regard to the former there is much difficulty, 
from the notices of it in Scripture, in fully comprehending its 
nature. But from the passages where it is mentioned,^ we may 
gather thus much concerning it : first, that it was not a knowledge 
of foreign languages, as is often supposed ; we never read of its 
being exercised for the conversion of foreign nations, nor (except 
on the day of Pentecost alone) for that of individual foreigner ; 
and even on that occasion the foreigners present were all Jewish 
proselytes, and most of them understood the Hellenistic* dialect. 
Secondly, we learn that this gift was the result of a sudden influx 
of supernatural inspiration, which came upon the new believer ini- 
mediately after his baptism, and recurred afterwards at uncertain 
intervals. Thirdly, we find that while under its influence the exer- 
cise of the under sta/nding was suspended, while the spirit was rapt 
into a state of ecstasy by the immediate communication of the Spirit 
of God. In this ecstatic trance the believer constrained by an 
irresistible^ power to pour forth his feelings of thanksgiving and 
rapture in words ; yet the words which issued from his mouth were 
not his own ; he was even (usually) ignorant of their meaning. St. 
Paul desired that those who possessed this gift should not be suf- 
fered to exercise it in the congregation, unless some one present 
possessed another gift (subsidiary to this), called the interpretcdloH 
of tongues, by which the ecstatic utterance of the former might be 
rendered available for general edification. Another gift, also, was 
needful for the checking of false pretensions to this and some otlier 
dharisms, viz. the gift of discerning of spirits, the recipients of 

‘ Vis. Mark xvi. 17 ; Acts ti. 4, &c., and Arabians, and the Jews from these 
Aeta X. 46, Acts xi. 15-17, Acts xix. latter countries would probably under- 
St 1 Cor. xii., and 1 Cor. xiv. We stand the Aramaic of Palestine. [For 
must refrr to the notes on these two a different view of Ute gift of tomgnot 
last-nanifd chapters tor some farther - we may refer to Dr. Wordsworth's note 
discussion of the diflicolties connected on Acts ii. 4. h.I 
with this gift. * His spirit was not to his 

* This must probably have been the will. See 1 Cor. xiv. 83. [SoMb llower 
case with ah the foreigners mentioned, of self-control does appear dlatloetly 
except the Paitbians, Merles, fiUmites. implied in this passage and vcr. 28* ir* J 
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which could dist^guish between the real and the imaginary poa- 
aessors of apiritufd gifts. ^ 

From the gift of tongxus we pass, by a natural transition, to the 
gift of prophicy.^ It is needless to remark that, in the Scriptural 
sense of the term, a prophet does not mean ek foreteller of ft^tp 
eeetUe. but a revecUer of €fod*s toUl to nian ; though the latter seniM 
may (mid sometimes does) include the former. So the gift of pro^ 
phecy was that chariam which enabled its possessors to utter, with 
the authority of inspiration, divine strains of warning, exhortation, 
encouragement, or rebuke ; and to teach and enforce the truf^ of 
Christianity with supernatural energy and efiect. The wide dif- 
fusion among the members of the Church of this prophetical in- 
spiration was a circumstance which is mentioned by St. Peter as 
distinctive of the Gospel dispensation ; ’ in fact, we find that in the 
family of Philip the Evangelist alone,** there were four daughters 
who exercised this gift ; and the general possession of it is in like 
manner implied by the directions of St. Paul to the Corinthians.^ 
The latter Apostle describes the mafvellous eliect of the inspired 
addresses thus spoken.^ He looks upon the gift of prophecy as one 
of the great instruments for the conversion of unbelievers ; and far 
more serviceable in this respect than the gift of tongues, although 
by some of the new converts it was not so highly esteemed, because 
it seemed less strange and wonderful. 

Thus far we have mentioned the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit 
which were vouchsafed to the Church of that ago alone ; yet (as we 
have before said) there was no strong line of division, no * great 
gulf fixed* between these, and what we now should call the ordi- 
nary gifts, or natural endowments of the Christian converts. Thus 
the gift of prophecy cannot easily bo separated by any accurate 
demarcation from another charism often mentioned in Scripture, 
which we should now consider an ordinary talent, namely, the gift 
of teaching. The distinction between them appears to have been 
that the latter was more habitually and constantly exercised by its 
possessors than the former : we are not to supix>se, lioweVer, that 
it was necessarily given to difierent persons ; on the contrary, an 
excess of divine insijiration might at any moment cause the teacher 
to speak as a prophet ; and this was c<jnstantly exemplified in the 
case of the Apostles, who exercised the gift of xirophecy for the 
conversion of their unbelieving hearers, and the gift of teaching for 
the building up of their converts in the faith. 

Other gifts specially mentioned as charisms are the gift of govern-- 
ment and the gift of minietratum.'^ By the former, certain persons 
were specially fitted to preside over the Church and regulate its 
internal order ; by the latter its possessors were enabled to minister 
to the wants of their brethren, to manage the distribution of relief 


* This latter charism seems to have 
hem rsquirito for the presbyters. See 

* If it be asked why we class this 
as smeiig the mtpermatmral or extra- 

it will be sufficient to re- 
fer to emSrpseMgee as Acte xL27,iS. 


» Acts S. 17, 18. 

^ Acte xxL 9. 

* I Cor. xi 4, and 1 Cor, xir. 94, 

31, 34. ^ 

• 1 Cor. xiv. 25, 

^ The * chsriaai * of * minisUy * or of 
•help' ' 



among the pooror member of %h© Church,, to teu4i the sfck, and 
cany out other practical works of piety. 

The mention of these latter charisma leads us naturally to con- 
sider the offices which at that time existed in the Church, to which 
^he possessors of these gifts were severally called, according as the 
endowment which they had received fitted them to discharge the 
^duties of the respective functions. We will endeavour, therefore, 
to give an outline of the constitution and government of the priini- 
tive Christian churches, as it existed in the tme of the Apostles, 
so fat as we can ascertain it from the information supplied to us in 
the New Testament. *' 

Amongst the several classifications which are there given of 
church officers, the most important (from its relation to subsequent 
ecclesiastical history) is that by which they are divided into Apostles, * 
Presbyters, and Deacons. The monarchical, or (as it would be now 
called) the episcopal element of church government was, in this 
first period, supplied by the authority of ^ the Apostles. This title 
was probably at first confined to ‘ the Twelve, ’ who were immedi- 
ately nominated to their office (with the exception of Matthias) by 
our Lord Himself. To this body the title was limited by the 
Jiidaising section of the Church ; but St. Paul vindicated his own 
claim to the Apostolic name and authority as resting upon the 
same commission given him by the same Lord ; and his companion, 
St. Luke, applies the name to Barnabas also. In a lower ^ense, 
the term was ajiplied to all the more eminent Christian teachers ; 
as, for example, to Andronicus and Junitis.^ And it was also 
sometimes used in its simple etymological sense of emismryy which 
had not yet been lost in its other and more technical meaning. 
Still those only were called emphatically the Apostles who had 
received their commission from Christ Himself, including the eleven 
who had been chosen by Him while on earth, with St. Matthias 
and St. Paul, who had been selected for the office by their Lord 
(though in difterent ways) after H’s ascension. 


* * Apostles and Presbvters ’ are men- 
tioned Acts XV. 2, and elsewhere ; and 
the two classes of * Presbvters and 
Deacons * are mentioned Phil. i. 1. 
See p. d40, n. 1. 

The following are tlic facts concern- 
ing the use of the word airdaroAov in 
the New Testament. 

It occurs — 

once in St. Matthew ; — of the Twelve, 
once in St. Mark ; — of the Twelve. 

6 times in St, Luke ; — 6 times of the 
Twelve, once in its general ety- 
mological sense. 

once in St. John; — in its general ety- 
molt^oal sense. 

80 times m Acts ; — (always in plural) 
28 times of the Twelve, and twice 
of Paul and Barnabas. 

8 times in Romans ; — twice of St. Paul, 
once of Andronicus. 

16 times ha. CorinthUus ;-^14 times of 


St. Paul or the Tw'elve, twice in 
etymological sense, viz. 2 Cor, viii. 
23, and xi. 13. 

8 times in Gal. ; — of St. Paul and the 
Twelve. 

4 times in Ephes. ; of St. Paul and the 
Twelve. 

once in Philip. ;-^tyniological sense, 
once in Thess. ; of St. Paul. 

4 times in Timotbv; — of St. PauL 
once in Titus of St. Paul, 
once in Hebrews (iii. 1);— -of Christ 
Himself. 

3 times in Peter ; — of the Twelve, 
once in Jude ; — of the Twelve. 

3 times in Apocalypse; — either of 
* false apostles’ or of the Twelve. 

'Besides this, the word AiroorroXii Is 
used to signify the ApmtoHc office, once 
in Acts and* three times by St. Pau 
fwho attributes It to himselO* 

* Rom. xvi. 7. 
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In saying the Apcmiles embodied that element in ^nrch 
government^ w^ich ims since been represented by episcopacy^ we 
must not, however, bo understood to mean Uiat the power of the 
Apostles was subject to those limitations to which the authority of 
bishops has always been subjected. The primitive bishop was sur- 
rounded by his council of presbyters, and took no important step 
without their sanction ; but this was far from being the case with 
the Apostles. They were appointed by Christ Himself, with absolute 
power to govern His Church ; to them He had given the keys of 
the kingdom of Heaven, with g.uthority to admit or to exclude ; 
they were also guided by His perpet\ial inspiration, so that all 
their moral and religious teaching was absolutely and infallibly 
true ; they were emi)owered by their solemn denunciations of evil, 
and their inspired judgments on all moral questions, to bind and to 
loose, to remit and to retain the sins of men. ‘ This was the essen- 
tial peculiarity of their office, which can find no parallel in the after 
history of the Church. Hut, so far aatlieir function w/is to govern, 
they represented the monarchical element in tlio constitution of 
the early Church, and their power was a full counterpoise to that 
democratic tendency which has sometimes been attributed to the 
ecclesiastical arrangements of the AposU>lic period. Another pecu- 
liarity which distinguishes them from all subsequent rulers of the 
Church is, that they were not limited to a sphere of action defined 
by geographical boundaries : the wliole world was their diocese, and 
they bore the Glad-tidings, east or west, north or south, as tlie 
Holy Spirit might direct their course at the time, and governed tlie 
churches which they founded wherever they might 1 k) placed. 
Moreover, those charisins which were possessed by other Christiana 
singly and severally, were collectively given to the A])ostleB, be- 
cause all were needed for their work. The gift of mi retries was 
bestowed upon them in abundant measure, that they might strike 
terror into the adversaries of the truth, and win, by outward 
wonders, the attention of thousands whoso minds were dl.^sod by 
ignorance against the inward and the spiritual. They the gift 
ef prophecy as the very characteristic of their office, for it was their 
especial commission to reveal the truth of God to man ; they wore 
consoled in the midst of their labours by heavenly visions, and rapt 
in supernatural ecstasies, in which they ‘ spake in t<nujnejt * ‘ to God 
and not to They ha<l the ^gift of grtvernment,' for that 

which came upon them daily was * the care of all the Churches ; ’ 
the ^ gift of for they must build up their converts in the 

faith; even the ^ gift of miniHiraiuttx^ was not unneeded by them, 
nor did they think it beneath them to undertake the humblest 
offices of a deacon for the good of the Church. When needful, 
they could ‘ serve tables ’ and collect alms, and work with their 

* Ho doubt, in a carUnn sense, this far as it U excrclfic<l in exact sccor- 
power is shared (according to the teach- dance with the inspired teaching of Iho 
ing of our Oraination Service) by Apostles. 

Christian ministers now, but it is in * See note on 1 Cor. xiv. 18. Also 
quite a seooiidary sense ; via. only so see 2 Cor. xU. 
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own hands at mechanical trades, that so labouring they might 
support the weak;’ inasmuch as they were the 8er\^ants of Him 
who came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 

Of the offices concerned with Church government, the next in 
fank to that of the Apostles was the office of Overseers or Elders, 
more usually known (by their Greek designations) as Bishops or 
Presbyters. These terms are used in the New Testament as equi- 
valent,* the former (tTrifTKOTTog) denoting (as its meaning of overseer 
implies) the duties, the latter (irptnflvrtpoi^) the rank, of the office. 
The history of the Church leaves us no room for doubt that on the 
death of the Apostles, or perhaps at an earlier period (and, in either 
case, by their directions), one amongst the Presbyters of each 
Church was selected to preside over the rest, and to him was 
applied emphatically the title of the bishop or overseer, which 
had previously belonged equally to all ; thus he became in reality 
(what he was sometimes called) the successor of the Apostles, 
as exercising (though in a lower degree) that function of govern- 
ment which had formerly belonged to them.* But in speaking of 
this change we are anticii^ating ; for at the time of which we are 
now writing, at the foundation of the Gentile Churches, the Apos- 
tles themselves were the chief governors of the Church, and the 
Presbyters of each particular society were co-ordinate with one 
another. We find that they existed at an early period in Jeru- 
salem, and likewise that they were appointed by the Apostles 
upon the first formation of a church in every city. The same 
name ‘Elder,’ was attached to an office of a corresponding nature 
in the Jewish synagogues, whence both title and office were pro- 
bably derived. The name of Bishop was afterwards given hi 
this office in the Gentile churches, at a somewhat later period, as 
expressive of its duties, and as more familiar than the other title 
to Greek ears.^ 

The office of the Presbyters was to watch over the particular 
church in which they ministered, in all that regarded its external 
order and internal purity ; they were to instruct the ignorant,"* to 
exhort the faithful, to confute the gainsay ers,^ to ‘warn the unndy, 
to comfort the feeble-minded, to support the weak, to be patient 
towards all. ’ ® They were ‘ to take heed to the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost had made them overseers, to feed the Church of God 
which Ho had purchased with His own blood.’ ^ In one word, it 
was their duty (as it has been the duty of all who have been called 


* Thus, i» the address at Miletus, 

the same persons are called «»ri<yicoirov« 
(Acta XX, 28) who had just before 
been named wptafivrtpovt (Acte xx. 
17). See also the Pastoral Epistles, 
passim, * 

* Baron Bunsen (whom no one can 

suspect of hierarchal tendencies) ex> 
pressed his concurrence in this view, 
lie says : * St. John established or sanc- 
tioned the institution of single Rectors, 
called Overseers as presi- 

dents of the Presbyterr- This form of 


government, as being the more perfect 
and practical, particularl}' in such diffi- 
cult times, soon spread over the Chris- 
tian world.* — Bunsen’s Hippolytus^ 2nd 
ed. ii. 360. 

3 *E»ri<neoiror was the title of the 
Athenian commissioners tothdr subject 
allies. 

< 1 Tim, iii. 2. 

* Tit. i. 9. 

• 1 The.s8. V. 14. 

' Acts XX. 28. 
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to the ihme office during the nineteen centuries which have sifo 
ceeded) to promote to the utmost of their ability, and by every 
means within their reach, the spiritual good of all those committed 
to their care.* 

The last of the three orders, that of Deacons, did not take its place 
in the ecclesiastical organisation till towai'ds the close of St. Paul*# 
life ; or, at least, this name was not assigned to those who discharged^ 
the functions of the Diaconate till a late period ; the Epistle to the 
Fhilippians being the earliest in which the term occurs in its tech- 
nical sense. In fact the word occuis thirty times ig the 

New Testament, and only three times (or at most four) is it used as 
an official designation ; in all the ocher passages it is used in its simple 
etymological sense of aminisiwbuj sermni. It is a remarkable fact, 
too, that it never once occ\ii*8 in the Acts as the title of those seven 
Hellenistic Christians who are generally (though improperly) called 
the seven deacons, and wdio were only elected to supply a toinj>orary 
emergency.^ But although the title of the Diaconate does not occur 
till afterwards, the office /eems to hav^ existed from the first in the 
Church of Jerusalem (see Acts v. (>, 10) ; those who discharged its 
duties were then called the yinimj nir/t, in contradistinction to the 
presbyters or elders ; and it w\as their duty to assist tlie latter by 
discharging the mechanical services reejuis te for the well-being of 
the Christian community. Gradually, however, as the Cliurch in- 
creased, the natural division of labour wtjuld suggest a subdivision 
of the ministrations performed by them ; those which only reejuired 
bodily labour w'ould bo intrusted to a less educate<l class of servants, 
and those which required the work of the head as w ell lis the liands 
(such, for example, as the distribution of alms), would form the 
duties of the deacons ; for w^e may now' sjieak of them by that 
name, which became appropriated to them before the close of the 
Apostolic epoch. 

Tliere is not much inforinatifui given us, with regard to their 
functions, in the New Testament : biit, from St. Paul’s directions 
to Timothy concerning their qualifications, it is evident th.at their 
office was one of considerable imi>ortance. He requires that they 
should be men of grave character, and ‘ not greedy of filthy lucre ; * 


* Other titles, denoting their ofTice, 
are applied to the presbyters in wiine 
passages, eg. Rom. xii. 8*; anti 1 Thess. 
V. 12; Heb. xiii. 7; Ejih. iv. 11:1 Or. 
xii. 28. It is, indent posftible (as 
Neander thinks) that the ‘teachers* 
may at first have been m»raetimes dif- 
ferent from the ‘ presffi'ters,* as the 
* chartsm of teaching’ was distinct from 
the *charism of governing;’ but those 
who possessed both gifts would suivlj' 
have been chosen presbyters from the 
first, if they were to be found ; and, at 
all events, in the time of the Pastoral 
Kpistles we find the offices united. 
(i Tim, lil. 2.) Sec, however, the note 
on 1 Tim. V. 17. 

* In Botn. aLvi. 1, is applied to a 


woman ; nml we cann<»t confidently 
assort tlint it is there U'^ed technically 
to denote an office, esfMa'ially as the 
word dia'icoeof is so constantly used in 
its non-technical sense of one who roin- 
inU-rn ill any way to others. [See next 
note but one. n.) 

* See Chap. II. p. 55. Wc ol>serve, 
also, that wnen any of the seven are 
referred to, it is never by the title of 
deacon ; thus Philip Is called * the 
evangelist’ (Acts xxi. 8). In fact, the 
office of ‘ the seven ’ was one of much 
higher importance than that held by 
the subsequent deacons. [Still it can 
hardly be doubted that we have here 
the beginning of the official diaconate 
in the Cburcn. ic.] 
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the latter qualification relating to their duty in administering the 
charitable fund of the Church. He desires that they should not 
exercise the office till after their character had been first subjected 
to an examination, and had been found free from all imputation 
gainst it. If (as is reasonable) we explain these intimations by 
what we know of the Diaconate in the succeeding century, we may 
«*asBume that its duties in the Apostolic Churches (when their organi- 
sation was complete), were to assist the presbyters in all that con- 
cerned the outward service of the Church, and in executing the 
details of those measures, the general plan of which was organised 
by the presbyters. And, doubtless, those only were selected for 
this office who had received the gift of ministration previously men- 
tioned. 

It is a disputed point whether there was gin order of Deaconesses 
to minister among the women in the Apostolic Church ; the only 
proof of their existence is the epithet attached to the name of Phoebe, ' 
which may be otherwise understood. At^the same time, it must be 
acknowledged that the almost Oriental seclusion in which the Greek 
women were kept, would render the institution of such an office 
not unnatural in the churches of Greece, as well as in those of the 
East. 

Besides the three orders of Apostles, Presbyters, and Deacons, we 
find another classification of the ministry of the Church in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians,^ where they are divided under four heads, viz.,* 
1st, Apostles ; 2ndly, Prophets ; 3rdly, Evangelists ; 4thly, Pastors 
and Teachers. By the fourth class we must understand^ the Pres- 
byters to be denoted, and we then have two other names interpo- 
lated between these and the Apostles ; viz. Prophets and Evangelists. 
By the former we must understand those on whom the gift of pro- 
phecy was bestowed in such abundant measure as to constitute their 
peculiar characteristic ; and whose work it was to impart constantly 
to their brethren the revelations which they received from the Holy 
Spirit. The term Evamjelist is applied to those missionaries, who, 
like Philip,* and Timothy,*^ travelled from place to place, to bear 
the Glad- tidings of Christ to unbelieving nations or individuals. 
Hence it follows that the Apostles were all Evangelists, although 
there were also Evangelists who were not Apostles. It is needless 
to add that our modem use of the word Evangelist (as meaning 
writer of a Oospel) is of later date, and has no place here. 

All these classes of Ch\irch-officers were macntained (so far as 
they required it) by the contributions of those in whose service 
they laboured. St. Paul lays down, in the strongest manner, their 
right to such maintenance ; ^ yet, at the same time, we find that he 

^ Rom. xvl. 1. See p. 841, n. 2. It a cfifferent view is held of the Scriptaral 
should be observed, however, that the auUiority for a female diaconate, h.I 
‘ widovrs* mentioned 1 Tim. V. 9 were * Kph’. iv, 11. 
practically Deaconesses, although they * A sindlar classification occurs 1 Cor. 
do not seem, at the time of the Pastoral xtl. 28 ; viz., 1st, Apostles ; 2nd]y, Pft>- 
Epistles. to have been called by that phets ; 8rdly, Teachers, 
name. [For a general discussion of this * See above, p. 341, n. 1. 
subject, see the i^mctrierfy Reniew for ^ Acts xxi. 8. 

Oct, 18^ especially pp. 8a7, 868, where * 2 Tiro. iv. 5. ^1 Cor. ix. 7-14. 
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very rarely accepted the offerings, which, in the exercise of this 
right, he might himself have claimed. He preferred to laboxir with 
hw owi hands for his own supj^rt, that he might put his disinte- 
rested motives beyond the possibility of suspicion ; and he advises^ 
tlie presbyters of the Ephesian Church to follow his example in 
this respect, that so they might be able tc ^iitribute, by their own • 
exertions, to the support of tl helpless. 

The mode of appointment to these different oflices varied with 
the nature of the office. The Apostles, as we have seen, recetveil 
their commission directly from Christ Himself ; the Prophets were 
appointed by that inspiration which they received from the Hiily 
Spirit, yet their claims would be subjected to the judgment of those 
who had received the gift of dUcernmetit of spirits. ITie Evan- 
gelists were sent on particular missions from time to time, by the 
Christians with whom they lived (but not witliont a special reve- 
lation of the Holy Spirit's will to that effect), as the Church of 
Antioch sent away Paul ahd Barnaba^to evangelise Cyprus. The 
Presbyters and Deacons were appoiutecl by the Apostles themselves 
(as at Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch in Pisidia ‘), or by their depu- 
ties, as in the case of Timothy and Titus ; yet, in all such instances, 
it is not improbable that the concurrence of the whole Iwidy of the 
Church was obtained ; and it is jiossible that in other ciwes, as well 
as in the appointment of the seven Hellenists, the otlicers of the 
Church may have been elected by the Church which they were to 
serve. 

In all cases, so far as we may infer from the recorded instances 
in the Acts, those who were selected for the performance of Church 
offices were solemnly set apart for the duties to which they devoted 
themselves. This ordituxtion they received, whether the office to 
which they wore called was permanent or temporary. The Church, 
of which they were members, devoted a ))reparatory season to 
* fasting and prayer. ; ' and then those whf) were to bo set apart wore 
consecrated to their work by that solemn and touching syinbplical 
act, the laying on of hands, which has been ever since appropriated 
to the same purjwse and meaning. Ami thus, in answer to the 
faith and prayers of the Church, the spiritual gifts necessary for 
the performance of the office were bestowed by Him who is ‘ the 
Lora and Giver of Life. ’ 

Having thus briefly attempted to describe the Offices of the 
Apostolic Church, wo pass to the consideration of its Ordinances. 
Of these, the chief were, of course, those tw’^o sacraments ordained 
by Christ Himself, which have been the heritage of the Universal 
Church throughout all succeeding ages. The sacrament of Bap- 
tism was regarded as the door of entrance into the Christian Churen, 
and was hmd to be so indispensable that it could not be omitted 
even in the case of St. Paul. We have seexf that although he had 
been called to the Apostleship by the direct intervention of Christ 
Himself, yet he was commanded to receive baptism at the han^ of 
a simple disciple. In ordinary cases, the sole condition required 


> Acts xlv. 21-28. 

* Compare 2 Tim. I. fi. 


• The gift iA 


God whidi is in thee by the putting on 
of iny hands.* 
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for baptism was, that the persons to be baptized should acknow> 
ledge Jesus as the Messiah/ ‘declared to be the Son of God with 
power, by His resurrection from the dead/ In this acknowledg- 
ment was virtually involved the readiness of the new converts to 
*^submit to the guidance of those whom Christ had appointed as the 
t; Apostles and teachers of His Church ; and we find^ that they were 
subsequently instructed in the truths of Christianity, and were 
taught the true spiritual meaning of those ancient prophecies, which 
(if Jews) they had hitherto interpreted of a human conqueror and 
an earthly kingdom. This instruction, however, took place ajUr 
baptism, not before it ; and herein we remark a great and striking 
difference from the subsequent usage of the Church. For, not 
long after the time of the Apostles, the primitive practice in this 
resxject was completely reversed ; in all cases the convert was sub- 
jected to a long course of preliminary instructidn before he was 
admitted to bai:)tism, and in some instances the catechumen re- 
mained unbaptized till the hour of de«'tth ; for thus he thought to 
escape the strictness of a Christian life, and fancied that a death- 
bed baptism would operate magically upon his spiritual condition, 
and ensure his salvation. The Apostohc practice of immediate 
baptism would, had it been retained, have guarde^ the Church 
from so baneful a superstition. 

It has been questioned whether the Ax>ostle8 baptized adults only, 
or whether they admitted infants also into the Church ; yet we 
cannot but think it probable that infant bai)tism^ was their practice. 
This appears, not merely because (had it been otherwise) we must 


* This condition would (at first sight) 
appear as if only applicable to .Jews or 
Jewish proselytes, who already wore 
looking for a Messiah ; yet, since the 
acknowledgment of Jesus ns the Mes- 
siah involves in itself, when rightly 
understood, the whole of Christianity, 
it was a sufficient foundation for the 
faith of Gentiles also. In the case 
both of Jews and Gentiles, the thing 

uired, in the first instance, was a 
ief in the testimony of the Ai)ostlcs, 
that * this Jesus had God raisetl up,’ 
and thus had * made that same Jesus, 
whom they had crucitied, both Lord 
and Christ.’ The most important pas- 
sages, as bearing on this subject, are 
the baptism and confirmation of the 
Samaritan converts (Acts viii.), the 
account of the ba^itism of the Ethiopian 
eunuch (Acts viii,), of Cornelius (Acta 
xd, of the Philippian gaoler (Acts xvi.) 
(the only case where the baptism of a 
non^roselyted Heathen is recorded), 
of John’s disciples at Ephesus (Acts 
xix.), and the statement in Rom. x. 9, 
10 . 

* This appears from such passages 
as Gal. vi, 6 ; I Tbess. v. 12 \ Aids xx. 


20, 28, and many others. 

*** It is at ^rst startling to find 
Neander, with his great learning and 
candour, taking an opposite view. Yet 
the arguments on wliich he grounds 
his opinion, both in the Planunq anti 
Ijvading and in the Church JIiBtnrg, 
seem plainly inconclusive. He himself 
acknowledges that the principles laid 
down by St. Paul (1 Cor. vii. 14) con- 
tain a justification of infant baptism, 
and he admits that it was practised in 
the time of Irenaeus. His chief reason 
against thinking it an Apostolical 
practice {Church History^ sect. 3) is, 
that Tertullian opposed it; but Ter- 
tullian does not pretend to call it an 
innovation. It is needless here to do 
more than refer to the well-known pas- 
sages of Origen which prove that in- 
fant baptism prevailed in the church 
of Alexandria as early as the close of 
the second century. Surety if infant 
baptism had not been sanctioned by the 
Apostles, we should have found some 
one at least among the many churches 
of primitive Christendom resisting its 
introduction. 
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have found some traces of the first introduction of infant baptism 
afterwards, but also because the very idea of the Apostolic baptism, 
as ihe entrance into Christ's kingctom, implies that it could not have 
been refused to infants without violating the command of Chrict : 

‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of® 
such is the kingdom of heaven/ Again, St. Paul expressly says* 
that the children of a Christian parent were to be looked uixm as 
consecrated to God (/tyioi) by virtue of their very birth ; * and it 
would have been most inconsistent with this view, as well as with 
the practice in the case of adults,^ to delay the reception of infants 
into the Church till they had been fully instructed in Christian 
doctrine. 

We know from the Gospels^ that the new converts were baptized 
‘in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and t)f the Holy Ghost.’ 
And after the performance ^ of the sacrament, an outward sign was 
given that God was indeed jjresent with His Churcli, through the 
mediation of The Son, in ^lie person o^The Spirit ; for the baptized 
converts, when the Apostles had laid their liands on them, received 
some spiritual gift, either the power of working miracles, or of 
speaking in tongues, bestowed iqx>n each of tliem by Him who 
‘ divideth toi^every man severally i\s He will.’ It is needless to add 
that baptism was (unless in exceptional cases) administered by 
immersion, the convert being plunged beneath the surface of 
the water to represent his death to the life of sin, and then 
raised from this momentary burial to rej>resent his resurrection 
to the life of righteousness. It must be a subject of regret that 
the general discontinviance of this original f«»nn of baptism 
(though perhaps necessary in our northern climates) has rendered 
obscure to iK)pular apprehension some 'very important passages of 
Scripture. 

With regard to the other sacrament, wo know both from the Acts 
and the Epistles how constantly the Ai>ostolic C’hurch obeyed their 
Lord’s command : ‘ Do this in remembrance of me.’ Indeed it 
would seem that originally their common meals were ended, as that 
memorable feast at Emmaus had been, by its celebration ; so that, 
as at the first to those two disciples, their Lord’s presence was daily 
‘ made known unto them in the breaking of bread. ’ ^ Subsequently 
the Communion was administered at the close of the public feasts 
of love (Agapee^) at ^jhich the Christians mot to realise their fellow- 
ship one with another, and to partjike together, rich and poor, 


* 1 Cor. vii. 14. 

• Matt, xxviii. 19. We cannot aipve 
with Neander ( Planting and I,eaatng^ 
«. 25, and 188) that the evidence of this 
positive command ia at all impaired by 
our dnding baptism described in the 
Acta and Epistles as baptism into the 

^ JesHB s the latter seems a con- 
doisea expression which would natu- 
rally be employed, just as we now speak 
^ t^rUemn baptism. The answer of 
St. Paul to the disciples of John the 
‘BaptiM at Ephesus (AcU xix. 8 ), is a 


strong argument that the name of the 
Holy fihost occurred in the baptismal 
formula then employed. 

* The case of (Vmelius, in which 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit were be- 
stowed befiht baptism, was an excep- 
tion to the ordinary rule. 

* l.uke xxiv. 3.V. 

^ Jude 12. This is the custom to 
which Flinv alludes, when he describes 
the Christians meeting to ftartake of 
cibuM promfscMue et innoriu§. 
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masters and slaves, on equal terms, of the common meal. But this 
practice led to abuses, as we see in the case of the Corinthian 
Church, where the very idea of the ordinance was violated hy 
the providing of different food for the rich and poor, and wliere 
seme of the former were even guilty of intemperance. Conse- 
quently a change was made, and the communion administered 
before instead of after the meal, and finally separated from it alto- 
gether. 

T?he festivals observed by the Apostolic Church were at first the 
same with those of the Jews ; and the observance of these was con- 
tinued, especially by the Christians of Jewish birth, for a consider- 
able time. A higher and more spiritual meaning, however, was 
attached to their celebration ; and jmrticularly the Paschal feast 
was kept, no longer as a shadow of good things ta come, but as the 
commemoration of blessings actually bestowed in the death and 
resurrection of Christ. Thus we already see the germ of our 
Easter festival in the exhortation which St. Paul gives to the 
Corinthians concerning the manner in which they should celebrate 
the Paschal feast. Nor was it only at this annual feast that they 
kept in memory the resurrection of their Lord ; every Sunday 
likewise was a festival in memory of the same events; the Church 
never failed to meet for common x^rayer and praise on that day of 
the week ; and it very soon acquired the name of the * Lord’s Day,’ 
which it has since retained. 

But the meetings of the first converts for j)ublic worship were not 
confined to a single day of the week ; they were always frequent, 
often daily. The Jewish Christians met at first in Jerusalem in 
some of the courts of the temple, there to join in the prayers and 
hear the teaching of Peter and John. Afterwards the private houses’ 
of the more oinilent Cliristiaiis were tlirown open to furnish their 
brethren with a place of assembly ; and they met for prayer and 
praise in some * upper chamber,’ ’^ with the ‘ door shut for fear of 
the Jews.’ The outward form and order of their worship difiered 
very materially from our own, as indeed w'as necessarily the case 
where so many of the worshippers w'ere under the miraculous in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. Some were filled with prophetic inspi- 
ration ; some constrained to povir forth their ecstatic feelings in 
the exercise of the gift of tongues, * as the Spirit gave them ut- 
terance.’ We see, from St. Paul’s directions to the Corinthians, 
that there was danger even then lest their worship should de- 
generate into a scene of confusion, from the number who wished to 
take part in the public ministrations ; and he lays down rules which 
show that even the exercise of supematiiral gifts was to be re- 
strained, if it tended to violate the orderly celebration of public 
worship. He directs ^that not more than two or three should pro- 
phesy in the same assembly ; and that those who had the gift ^ 
tongues should not exercise it, unless some one present bed the gift^ 
of inteimretation, and could explain theii^utteraiibes to the congrega- 
tion. He also forbids women (even though some of them might be 

^ * See Rom. xvi. 6, and 1 Cor. xvi. 19, * * The upper chamte where f hey^ 

and Acta xviU. 7, wece gathered together.*— .dcif jc jt. ». 
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prophetcSaeB) * to speak in the public assembly ; and desires that 
they should appear veiled, as be^me the modesty of their sex. 

In the midst of so much diversity, however, the essential parts 
of public worship were the same tnen as now, for we find that 
prayer was made, and thanksgiving offered up, by those who^ 
officiated, and that the congregation signified their assent by a 
imanimous Amen.* Psalms also were chanted, doubtless to some 
of those ancient Hebrew melodies which have been handed down, 
not improbably, to our own times in the simplest form of ecclesias- 
tical music ; and addresses of exhortation or instruction were given 
by those whom the gift of prophecy, or the gift of teaching, had 
fitted for the task. 

But whatever were the other acts of devotion in which these 
assembhes were employed, it seems probable that the daily w orship 
always concluded with the celebration of tlie Holy Communion.* 
And as in this the members of the Church expressed and realised 
the closest fellowshii), not c^^ily with their risen Lord, but also with 
civch other, so it was customary to symbalise this latter union by the 
interchange of the kiss of peace before the sacrament, a pnvctice to 
wiiich St. Paul frequently alludes. * 

It would have been well if the inward love and harmony of the 
Church had really corresponded with the outward manifestation of 
it in this touching ceremony. But this was not the case, oveji w'hile 
the Apostles themselves poured out the wine and broke the bread 
which symbolised the perfect union of the members of Christ's body. 
The kiss of peace sometimes only veiled tlie liatrod of warring 
factions. So St. Paul expresses to the Corinthians his grief at 
hearing that there were ‘divisions among tliem,’ which showed 
themselves when they met together for public worship. The earliest 
division of the Christian Church intt» op}K)8ing })arties was caused 
by the Judaising teachers, of whoso factious efforts in Jerusalem 
and elsewhere we have already spoken. Their great object was to 
turn the newly converted Christians into .lewish proselytes, who 
should differ from other Jews only in the recognition of Jesus ns 
the Messiah. In their view the natural posterity of Abraham were 
still as much as ever the theocratic nation, entitled to God’s exclu- 
sive favour, to which the rest of mankind could only be admitted 
by becoming Jews. Those members of this party who were really 
sincere believers in Christitwiity, probably expected that the majority 
of their countrymenf finding their own national privileges thus 
acknowledged and maintained by the Cliristians, would on their 


* Acta xxi. 9. 

* I Cor, xSv. 16. 

* T'bti seems proved by 1 Cor. xi. 
‘-W), whefV St. Paul appears to aastirae 

Uie very object of * coming together 
jn Church ^ was * to eat the I^onl’a 
»um>er.* As the Lord’s Supper was 
^nginally the conclusiqp of the Agape, 
was oriebrared in tlw eveniim ; ami 
probably, thetelbre;, evening was the 
tumv ofdiiiary occasions, for the 
cfC the Chuieli. This was cei>> 


tainlv the case in Acts xx. 8; a passage 
which Xeaiider must have overlook^ 
wh<*ii bo says ( Church JlUtory. sect. 8) 
that the church service In the time of 
the Apostles was held early in the morn- 
ing. There •are obvious" reason* why 
the evening would have been the most 
proper time for a sciv'ice which was to 
fie attendcHl by those whotie day was 
spent in working with their banos. 

* See note on 1 Tbeas. v. ^ 
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part moJ?§^iilingly acknowledge Jesus as their Messiah ; and thus 
they f^ii^ed that the Christian Chvu*ch would gain a larger accession 
of members ijian could ever accrue to it from isolated Gentile con- 
verts : so '^at they probably justified their opposition to St. Paul 
on grounds not only of Jewish but of Christian policy ; for they 
, imagined that by his admission of uncircunicised Gentiles into the 
full membership of the Church, he was repelling far more numerous 
converts of Israelitish birth, wlio would otherwise have accepted the 
doc^ne of Jesus. This belief (which in itself, and seen from their 
point of viw, in that age, was not unreasonable) might have 
enabled them to excuse to their consciences, as Christians, the 
bitterness of their opposition to the great Christian Apostle. But 
in considering them as a party, we must bear in mind that they felt 
themselves more Jews than Christians. They acknowledged Jesus 
of Nazareth as the promised Messiah, and so far they were dis- 
tinguished from the rest of their countrymen ; but the Messiah 
himself, they thought, was only a ‘ Saviour of His people Israel ; ’ 
and they ignored that tru8 meaning of the ancient prophecies, 
which St. Paul was inspired to reveal to the Universal Church, 
teaching us that the ‘ excellent things ’ which are spoken of the 
people of God, and the city of God, in the Old Testament, are to he 
by us interpreted of the ‘household of faith,’ and ‘th^ heavenly 
Jerusalem.’ 

We have seen that the Judaisers at first insisted ujwn the ob- 
servance of the law of Moses, and esi^ecially of circumcision, as an 
absolute requisite for admission into the Church, ‘saying, Ih^oept 
ye bo circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved.’ 
But after the decision of the ‘ Council of Jerusalem * it was im- 
possible for them to rctpiire this condition ; they therefore altered 
their tactics, and as the decrees of the Council seemed to assume 
that the Jewish Christians would continue to observe the Mosaic 
Law, the Judaisers took advantage of this to insist on the necessity 
of a separation between those who kept the whole Xaw and all 
others ; they taught that the uncircumcised were in a lower condi- 
tion as to spiritual privileges, and at a greater distance from God ; 
and that only the circumcised converts were in a state of full accep- 
tance with Him : in short, they kept the Gentile converts who 
would not submit to circumcision on the same footing as the prone- 
lyites of the gate, and treated the circumcised alone as proselytes of 
rUffUeoasaess. When we comprehend all that 'was involved in this, 
we can easily understand the energetic opposition with which their 
teaching was met by St. Paul. It was no mere question of outward 
observance, no matter of indifierence (as it might at first sight 
apj>ear), whetlier the Gentile converts were circumcised or not on 
the contmry, the question at stake was nothing less thad tfiis, 
whether Christians should be merely a Jewish sect under the 
boi^dage of a ceremonial law, and only distinguished from othei; 
Jetfs by b^Ueving that Jesus was themessialK or whether they^ 
ahould^&» Ca&olic Chxirch of' Chxistf mowing' no other allegiance ^ 
but to Qiin> freed from tlie bondage of the letter, and bearing the 
sM of their ihheritancse^ no longer in their bo^^es, bat in their 
liearta. We can understand now the foil truth "of hp indignant 
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remonstrance, ‘If ye be circumcised, Christ shall i>rofit you^othing. ’ 
And we can understand also the exasperation which his tiiaohing 
must have produced in those who held the very antith^is of this, 
namely, that Christianity without circumcision was utterly worth- 
Icsss, Hence their long and desperate struggle to destroy the in-® 
fluence of St. Paul in every church which he founded or visited ; in , 
Antioch, in Galatia, in Corinth, in Jerusalem, and in Rome. For 
as he was in truth the great prophet divinely commissioned to reveal 
the catholicity of the Christian Church, so he appeared to then^^the 
great apostate, urged by the worst motives ‘ to *‘reak down the 
fence and root up the hedge, whi^h separated thi heritage of the 
I^rd from a godless world. 

We shall not be surprised at their success in crediting divisions in 
the Churches to which they came, when we remember tliat the 
nucleus of all those Churches was a body of converted Jews and 
proselytes. The Judaising emissaries were ready to Hatter the 
prejuoices of this influenfial body ; yor did they abstain (as we 
know both from tradition and from his own lettei's) from insinuating 
the most scandalous charges against their great opponent.* And 
thus, in every Christian church established by St. Paul, there 
sprang up, as we shall see, a schismatic party, opposed to his 
teachii^ wd hostile to his person. 

gre»t Judaising party was of course subdivided intc) various 
sections, united in their main object, but distinguished by minor 
shades of difference. Thus, we find at Corinth that it comprehended 
two.factions, the one apparently distingnislied from the other by a 
greater degree of violence. The more moderate called themselves 
the followers of Peter, or rather of Cephas^ for they preferred te 
use his Hebrew name. ^ These dwelt much upon Our Lord’s special 
promises to Peter, and the necessary inferiority of Ht. Paul to liiin 
who waa di^dnely ordained to be the rock whereon the Church 
should be built. They insinuated that St. Paul felt doubts about 
his own ApoiHolic authority, and did not dare to claim the right of 
maintenance,^ which Christ had expressly given to His true Apos- 
tles. They also depreciated him as a maintainer of celibacy, and 
contrasted him in this respect w'ith the great Pillars of the Cnurch, 

‘ the biothren of the Lord and Cephas, ’ who were married. ^ And 
no doubt they declaimed against the audacity of a converted perse- 
wtor, ‘ bom into the Chiu:ch oirt of due time,’ in ‘ withstanding to 
we face ’ the chief of the Apostles. A still more violent section 
call^ themselves, by a strange misnomer, the pai-ty of Christ.® 


* That curious apocryphal book, the 
Clifmtmtime Recognition$^ contains, in a 
nioaifl^A form, a record of the view 
the Juclaisers of St, Paul, from 
the pen the Judatsiog party* itself, in 
pretended epistle of Peter to James. 

^The English reader should consult the 
interesting remarks of Pwrf’. Sl|BiiIey on 
m Clementines (Siuiley’s SermoHM, p. 

and alsojSSmder’s Omrdh 
^^^*|^Amerieaif^ translation, yoL ii. 


’ We leani from Kpiphantus that the 
Kbioiiites accused St. Paul of renoun- 
cing Judaism because he was a r^ectc<l 
candidate for the hand of the High 
Priest’s daifkhier. See p. 81 . 

^ The MS. reading is C^»ha$f not 
P^ter^ in those pas igea whem the 1an> 
guage of the Jud iaers Is MiefTed to. 
See note on Qal. t 18. 

« 1 Cor. ix. 4, « ; 2 Cor. jrf. 9, 10. 

* 1 Ciif. lx. 6. 

* Sttdi appears the moat natural as^ 
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These appear to have laid great stress upon the fact, that Paul had 
never seen or known Our Lord while on earth ; and they claimed 
for themselves a peculiar connection with Christ, as having either 
been among the number of His disciples, or at least as being in 
^lose connection with the ‘ brethren of the Lord,^ and especially 
i.with James, the head of the Church at Jerusalem. To this sub- 
division probably belonged the emissaries who professed to come 
‘from James,’ ‘ and who created a schism in the Church of Antioch. 

Connected to a certain extent wdth the Judaising party, but yet 
to be carefully distinguished from it, were those Chratians who are 
known in the New Testament as the ‘weak brethren.’* These 
were not a factious or schismatic party ; nay, they were not, i^ro- 
perly speaking,' a party at all. They were individual converts oi 
Jewrish extraction, whose minds were not as yet sufficiently en- 
lightened to comprehend the fulness of ‘ the liberty with which 
Christ had made them free.’ Their conscience was sensitive, and 
hlled with scruples, resultin^g from earl^ habit and old prejudices ; 
but they did not join in the violence of the Judaising bigots, and 
thfere was even a danger lest they should be led, by the example of 
their more enlightened brethren, to wound their own conscience, by 
joining in acts which they, in their secret hearts, thought wrong. 
Nothing is more beautiful than the tenderness and sympathy which 
St. Paul shows towards these weak Christians. While he plainly 
sets before them their mistake, and shows that their prejudices 
result from ignorance, yet he luis no sterner rebuke for them than 
to express his contidence in their further enlightenment : ‘ If in 
anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal this also unto 
you.’ * So great is his anxiety lest the liberty which they witnessed 
in others ^ould tempt them to blunt the delicacy of their moral 
feeling, that he warns his more enlightened converts to abstain 
from lawful indulgences, let they cause the weak to stumble. ‘ If 
meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no meat wh^..the- world 
stall deth, lest I make my brother to offend.’** ‘Prethren, ye liave 
been called unto libeidiy, only use not liberty for an occasion ta the 
ffesh, but by love serve one another. ' * ‘ Destroy not him with thy 

meat for whom Christ died.’ 

These latter warnings were addressed by St. Paul to a party very 
different from those of whom we have previously spoken ; a f>arty 
who called themselves (as we see from his epistle Corinth) by his 
own name and professed to follow his teaching,‘'yet were not always* 
animated by his spirit. There was an obvious danger lest "the 
opponents of the Judaising section of the Church should themselves 
imitate one of the errors of their antagonists, by combining as 
partizans rather than as Christians ; St. Paul feels Mmself neces- 


planation of the * Christ* party (i so also do J belong te Christ.* 
Cor. i« 12). As to the views held by * Gal. ii. 12. 

some emment commentators on the * Kom. xiv. Ij 2; Rom. ai^. 

passage, it is a question whether they * Cor. viii. 7,'tx. 
are consistent with 2 Cor. x. 7. Suielv ,3 ^l^hiLTiii. 16. ^ 

St. Paul would never have saki, ^ As ^ LCor. viiL 18. 
those who claim some ^ v. 18. \ 

mmmon with Christ belong to * lloiii. xiv. 16/ 
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sitated to remind them that the very idea of the Catholic Church 
excludes all party combinations from its pale, and that adverse 
factions, ranging themselves under human leaders, involve a con- 
tradiction to the Christian name. ‘ Is Christ divided ? was Paul 
crucified for you? or were you baptized into the name of Paul?' 
‘ Who then is Paul, and who is ApoUos, but ministers by whom ye 
believed ? ' * 

The Pauline (as they called themselves) appear to have 

ridiculed the scrupulosity of their leas enlightened brethren, an<f to 
have felt for them a contempt tnconsistent with the spirit of 
Christian love.* And in their opposition to the Judaisers, they 
showed a bitterness of feeling and violence of action,® too like that 
of their <mponente. Some of them, also, were inclined to exult 
over the nul of, God’s ancient people, and to glory in their own 
position, as though it had been won by superior merit. These are 
rebuked by St. Paul for tlviir ‘ boasting,’ and w'amed against its 
consequences. ‘ Be not higli-minded, Ihit fear ; for if God 8i)arcd 
not the natural branches, take heed lest He also spare not thee.’*^ 
One section of this party seems to have united tliese errors with 
(»ne still more dangerous to the simplicity of the Christian faith ; 
they received Christianity more in an intellectual than a moiul 
aspect ; not as a spiritual religion, so much as a new system of 
philosophy. This was a phase of error most likely to occur among 
the disputatious^ reasoners who abounded in the great Greek 
cities ; and, accordingly, we find the first trace of its existence at 
Corinth. There it took a peculiar form, in consequence of the 
arrival of Apollos as a Christian teacher, 8ot>n after the departure 
of St. Paul. He was a Jew of Alexandria, and its such had received 
that Grecian cultivation, and acejuired that familiarity with Greek 
^ philosop^, which distinguislied the more learned Alexandrian 
Jews. Thus he was able to adapt his teaching to the taste of his 
philosophisililg hearers at Conuth far more than St. Paul could do ; 
afid, indeed, the latter had purjiosely abstained frr>ni even attempt- 
ing dlia at Corinth. ** Accordingly, the School which we have 
mentioned called themselves tlie followers of Apollos, and extolled 
his philosophic views, in o]>p<>sition to the simple and unlearned 
simplicity which they ascribed to the style of St. Paul. It is easy 
to perceive in the this i><»rtion of the Church the germ of 

that rationalising tendency which afterwards develop>ed itself intt> 
the Greek element of Gnosticism. Already, indeed, although that 
heresy wis not yet invented, some of the worst opinions of the 
worrt Gnostics found advocates among those who called theiusolyes 
^^^hiistians ; there was, even now, a party in the Church which 
defend||^fomication ^ on theory, and which denied the resurrec- 
tion of dead.® These heresies probably originated with those 


^J\ iOoE.1, 18, and i Cor. Hi. 6. 
f 9ly. 10. ‘ Whjr doat thou 

brother ? * is a eptesOM 


< Rom. xl. 17-22. 

* Tbe *dispat«fs of this world.* 1 
Cor. i. 20. 

• 1 Cor. a. 1. 

7 Bee 1 Cor. vt 0-20. 

Cor. XV. 1% 
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who (as we have observed) embraced Christianity as a nw phi- 
losophy ; some of whom attempted, with a perv^erted ingenuity, to 
extract from its doctrines a justification of the immoral life to 
iwhich they were addicted. Thus, St. Paul had taught that the law 
was dead to true Christians : meaning thereby, that those who were 
penetrated by the Holy Spirit, and made one with Christ, worked 
^righteousness, not in consequence of a law of precepts and x> 6 nalties, 
but through the necessary operation of thd spiritual principle within 
thehi. For, as the law against theft might bb said to o^ead to a 
rich man (because he would feel cio temptation to breaks it), |d the 
whole moral law would be dead to a perfect Christian ; * hbuce, to 
a real Christian, it might in one sense be truly said itff$,tptohibitio7V8 
were abolished,^ But the heretics of whom we are sp^edcing took 
this proposition in a sense the very opposite to that which |t really 
conveyed ; and whereas St. Paul taught that prohibitions were 
jkbolisned for the righteous, they maintained that all things were 
lawful to the wicked. ‘ The law is dead * * was their tnotto, and 
their practice was what the practice of Antinomians in a^ ^es has 
been. ‘ Let us continue in sin, that grace may abound, *“ Wall then* 
horrible perversion of the Evangelical revelation that God is love. 

* In Christ J esus, neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncircumcising. * ^ ‘The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.’^ 

* Meat commendeth us not to God ; for neither if we eat are we the 

better, nor if we eat not are we the worse ; ‘ the kingdom of God 

is not meat and drink.’" Such were the words in which St. Paul 
expressed the great truth, that religion is not a matter of outward 
ceremonies, but of inward life. But these heretics caught up the 
words, and inferred that all outward acts were indifferent, and 
none could be criminal. They advi»cated the most unrestrained 
indulgence of the passions, and took for their maxim the worst 
precept of Epicurean atheism, ‘ let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.’ It is in the wealthy and vicious cities of Kome and 
Corinth that we find these errors first manifesting themselves ; and 
in the voluptuous atmosphere of the latter it was not unnatural 
that there should be some who 'would seek in a new religion an 
excuse for their old vices, and others who would easily be led 
astray by those ‘ evil communications ’ whose contipting influence 
the Apostle himself mentions as the chief source of this mischief. 

The Resurrection of the Dead was denied dn the same city and 
by the same^ party ; nor is it strange that as th^ sensual Felix 
trembled when Paul preached to him of the judgnmnt to come, so 
these profligate cavillers shrank from tlie th^tght of that^tribunal 
before which account must be given of the things done in the body. 
Perhaps, also (as some have inferred from St. Paul’s refutation of 


• 

1 This stste would be perfectly real- 
ised if the renovation of heart were 
complete; and it is practically realised 
in proportion as the Christian’s spiri- 
tual union with Christ approaches its 
theoretic standard. Perhaps it was 
perIbctW realised by St Paul when he 
wrote Gal. ii. 20. ^ 


* Compared Tim. i, 0 — ‘the law 
is not made for a righteous n^iui.’ V 

3 ‘ All things are 
ICor. vi. 12, - ^ 

♦Gal. V.6. 

• 1 Con vUt 8. 
y Horn. 

8 This Cor* 
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these; heretics), they had misunderstood the Oliristian doctrine, 
which teaches us to believe in the resurrection of a spiritual body, 
as though it had asserted the re-aniination of ‘ this vile l>ody * of 
‘flesh hnd blood,’ wliich ‘cannot inherit t)ie kingdom of God ;* o^ 
it is possible that a materialistic phili>sophy * led them to maintain 
that when the body had crumbled away in the grave’, or been con 
sumed on the fimeral pyre, nothing of the man remained in being*-»^ 
In either case^ they prql^eibly explained away the doctrine of the 
Resurr^iSi^n aa^a wta^or, similar to that employed by St.li^aul 
wh^ h^fays that baptism is the •resurrection of the new convert 
thus,, ^ey would agree with those later heretics (of whom were 
Hyme^naMhi Philetus) who taxight ‘ that the Resurrection was 
past already. * ' | 

Hitherto we feave spoken of those divisions and heresies which 
appean^j^ have %prung up in the several churches founded by St. 
Paul al the ear|Lest perioo^of their history, almost immediately after 
their convtarsion. Beyond this period nve are not yet arrived in 8t. 
Paul’s li^ j and from his conv’^ersion even to the time of his impri- 
sonuAUt, his conflict was mainly with Jews or Judaisers. But 
there were other forms of error wliich harassed his declining years ; 
and these we will now endeavour (althoxigh anticipating the course 
of our biography) shortly to describe, so that it may not be necessary 
afterwards to revert to the subject, and at the same time that par- 
ticular cases, which will meet us in the Epistles, may be understood 
in their relation to the general religioxis aspect of the time. 

We have seen that, in the earliest epoch of the (/hurch, there 
were two elements of error which had already shown themselves ; 
namely, the bigoted, exclusive, and superstitif>us tendency, which 
was of Jewish origin ; and the jiseudo-philosophic, or rati(»naliaing 
tendency, which was of Grecian birth. In the early period of which 
we have hitherto spoken, and onwards till the time of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment at R.ome, the first of these tendencies was the prin- 
cipal source of danger ; but after this, lis the Church enlarged itself, 
and the number of Gentile converts more and more exceeded that 
of Jewish Christians, the case was altered. Tliu catholicity of the 
Church became an established fiict, and the Judaisers, projierly so 
called, ceased tP exist as an influential party anywheTO except in 
Palestine. Yet still, though the Jews were forced tci give up their 
exolnsiveness, and to acknowledge the xincircumcised as ‘fellow- 
heirs and of the same body,’ their sui>erstition remained, and 
became, a fruSwil source of mischief. On the other hand, those 
who aoflght for nothing more in Christianity than a new i)liilos<jphy, 
were naturally increased in number, in proportion as the Church 
gained converts from the educated classes ; the lecturers in the 
schools of Aliens, the ‘ wisdom seekers’ of Cprinth, the Antinoinian 
jpervorters of St. IRfers teaching, and the Platonising rabbis of 
Al ex andria, all would share in this tendency. The latter, indeed, 
sa by the learned Philo, had already attempted to 

^ tilte tiie^cassv we must from the later Platonising Gnosties* 

tiiem lUJuiWoem of Epicu- who denied the Resurrection. 

so far, diflerent * Cifl. it 12. Compare Rom. vL 4. 
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construct a system of Judaic Platonism, which explained away 
almost all the peculiarities of the Mosaic theology into accordance 
with the doctrines of the Academy. And thus the way was already 
paved for the introduction of that most curious amalgam of Hellenic 
^^d Oriental speculation with Jewish superstition, which was after- 
wards called the Gnostic heresy. It is a disputed point at what 
time this heresy made its first appearance in the Church ; some ’ 
think that it had already commenced in the Church pf Corintli 
wheA St. Paul warned them to beware of the knowledge (Gnosis) 
which puffeth up ; others maintain that it did not originate till the 
time of Basilides, long after the last Apostle had fallen asleep in 
Jesus. Perhaps, however, we may consider this as a difierence 
rather about the definition of a term than the history of a sect. If 
we define Gnosticism to be that combination of Orientalism and 
Platonism held by the followers of Basilides or Valentinus, and 
refuse the title of Gnostic to any but vthose who adopted their 
systems, no doubt we must riot place the Gnostics among the here- 
tics of the Apost<jlic age. But if, on the other hand (as seems most 
natural), we define a Gnostic to be one who claims the possession of 
a peculiar ‘Gnosis’ (i.e. a deep and philosophic insight into the 
mysteries of theology, unattainable by the vulgar), then it is indis- 
putable that Gnosticism had begun when St. Paul warned Timothy 
against those who laid claim to a ‘ knowledge (Gnosis)'^ falsely so 
called. ’ And, moreover, we find that, even in the Apostolic ago, 
these arrogant speculators had begun to blend with their Hellenic 
hilosophy certain fragments of Jewish superstition, which aftei 
wards were incorporated into the Cabbala.® In spite, however, 
of the occurrence of such Jewish elements, those heresies which 
troubled the later years of St. Paul, and afterwards of St. John, 
were essentially rather of Gentile^ than of Jewish origin. So far 
as they agreed with the later Gnosticism, this must certainly have 


* This is the opinion of Pr. Burton, 
the great English authority on the 
(inostio heresy. (Lectures^ p"p. 84, 85.) 
We cannot refer to this eminent theo- 
logian without expressing our obliga- 
tion to his writings, and our admira- 
tion for that union of profound learning 
with clear good sense and candour 
which distinguishes him. His prema- 
ture death robbed the Church of 
England of a writer who, had his life 
been spared, would have Iteim infe- 
rior to none of its brightest orim- 
uients. 

• Neander well observes, that the 
essential feature in Gnosttbism is its 
re-establishing an aristocracy o/* know- 
tedgo in religion, and rejecting the 
Christian principle which recognises, 
no religious distinctions between rich 
and poorjeamed and ignorant. (Church 
Mistory, sect, 4.) So in Hippolytus’s 
recently discovered * RcAitatkm of 
Heresies,* we find that some the 


earlier Gnostics are represented as in- 
terpreting the ‘good ground* in the 
parable of the Sower to mean the 
iiigluT order of intellects. 

® Thus the ‘genealogies* men- 
tioned in the Pastoral Kjdstles were 
probably those sproulations about the 
emanations of^ spiritual beings fimnd 
in the Cabbala, at least, such is Bur- 
ton’s opinion. (Pp.#114 and 418.) 
And the Angel worship at Colossie 
belonged to the same cUss of supersti- 
tions. It has been shown by Dr. Bur- 
ton (pp. 304--306), as well as by 
Neander and other writers, that the 
later (xuostic theories of feons and 
emanations were derived, in some^ 
measure, from Jewish sources, although s 
the essential character of Qoostkisui 
is entirely anti>Judaical. 

* In the larger editSona Is an Appen- 
dix on the ^Hereto oC’<;Kl| filter 
Apostolic Age. 
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boon the case, for we know that it was a characteristic of all the 
Gnostic sects to..despi8e the Jewish Scriptures.* Moreover, those 
who laid daims to ‘Gnosis’ at Corinth (as we have seen) wete a 
Gentile party, vTho professed to adopt St. Paul’s doctrine of the 
abolition of the law, and perverted it into Antinomianism : in short? 
they were the opposite extreme to the Jiidaising party. Nor neech 
we be surprised to find that some of these philosophising heretics 
adopted some of the wildest superstitions of the Jews ; for these 
very superstitions were not so much the natural growth of Judaism 
os ingrafted upon it by its Rabbinical corrupters and derived fi\>m 
Oriental sources. And there was* a strong affinity between the neo- 
Platonic philosophy of Alexandria and tlie Oriental theosophy which 
sprang from Buddhism and other kindred systems, and which de- 
generated into the practice of nuigic and incantations. 

It is not neceSsary, however, that we should enter into any dis- 
cussion of the subsequent development of these errors ; our subject 
only requires that we gil^e an outliqe of the forms which they 
assumed during the lifetime of St. Paul ; and this we cani only do 
very imperfectly, because the allusions in St. Paul’s writfngs are so 
few and so brief, that they give us but little information. Still, 
they suffice to show the main features of thq lieresies which he 
coiidemns, especially when we compare them with notices in other 
parts of the New Testament, and with the history of the Church in 
the succeeding century. 

We may consider these heresies, first, in their doctrinal, and, 
secondly, in their prjvctical, aspect. With regard to the former, we 
find that their general characteristic was the claim to a deep philo- 
sophical insight into the mysteries of religion. Thus the Colossians 


are warned against the false teachers who wo\ild deceive them by a 
vain affectation of ‘Philosophy,’ and wh(3 wore ‘puffed up by a 
flcsldy mind.* (Col. ii. 8, 18.)^ So, in the Epistle to TiniotKy, 
St. Paul speaks of those heretics as falsely claiming ‘ knowledge ’ 
igtiosis). And in the Epistle to the Epliesians (so called) he seems 
to allude to the same bofistful assumption, when he 8t)eak8 of the 
love of Christ as surpassing ‘ knowledge,’ in a passage which cxmtains 
other apparent allusions ’ to Gnostic doctrine. Connected with tins 
claini to a deeper insight into truth than that i>ossosscd by the 
uninitiated, was the manner in w'hich some of these heretics ex- 
idained away the facts of revelation by an allegorical interpretation, 
^us we fina that ifymenmiis and Philetus maintained that ‘ the 
Resurrection was past already.’ Wc have seen that a heresy appa- 
rently identical with this existed at a very early period in the 
Church of Corinth, among the free-thinking, or pseudo- phih»S4i- 
phical, party there ; and all the Gnostic sects of the second century 
were unitea in den 3 ring the resurrection of the dead.* Again, we 
find the Ooloesian heretics introducing a ^forship of angels, ‘ in- 
Awuling into Uiose things which they have not seen : ’ and so, in the 

’ * B*". Burton says We find all ledge (.anoMj) puffeth tn>.* 

toe Gnostics agreed in rejecting the ’ Eph fit. 19. See Dr. Hurton^s re- 
feiriih Scristwraa, or at iMst in treat- marks, Lecturet^ pp. 83 and 136. 

* Bfuton, o. 131. 


f enM Scrifitniia, or at I 
mx wm contempt.’- 
* CoiB^re I Cor. viii. 


- 0 . 39 . 

1: ‘Know- 
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the ‘ self-styled Gnostics' (1 Tim. vi. 20) are occii- 
pi^PHtn ‘endless genealogies,' which were probably fanciful myths, 
coifiiSming the origin and emanation of spiritual beings. ‘ This 
fatter is one of the points in which Jewish superstition was blended 
with Gentile speculation ; for we find in the Cabbala,'^ or collection 
‘of Jewish traditional theology, many fabulous statements concern- 
ing such emanations. It seems to be a similar superstition which 
is stigmatised in the Pastoral Epistles as consisting of ‘ profane and 
old ^wives' fables ;’3 and, again, of ‘Jewish fables and command- 
ments of men.' ^ The Gnostics o/ the second centiny adopted and 
systematised this theory of emanations, and it became one of the 
most peculiar and distinctive features of their heresy. But this 
was not the only Jewish element in the teaching of these Colossian 
heretics ; we find also that they made a point of conscience of ob- 
serving the Jewish Sabbaths^ and festivals, and £hey are charged 
with clinging to outward rites (Col. ii. 8, 20), and making distinc- 
tions between the lawfulness, of difterent ‘kinds of food. 

In their practical results, these heresies which we are considering 
had a twofold direction. On one side was an ascetic tendency, such 
as we find at Colossse, showing itself by an arbitrarily invented 
worship of God,^ an aftectation of self-humiliation and mortification 
of the flesh. So, in the Pastoral Epistles, we find the prohibition 
of marriage,^ the enforced abstinence from food, and other bodily 
mortifications, mentioned as characteristics of heresy.® If this 
asceticism originated from the Jewish element which has been men- 
tioned above, it may be compared with the practice of the Essenes,® 
whose existence shows that such asceticism was not inconsistent 
with Judaism, although it was contrary to the views of the Ju- 
daising party properly so called. On the other hand, it may have 

1 See p. 354, n. 3. According to the find from the Roman satirists. Com- 
Cabbala, there were ten Sephiroth, or pare Horace, Sat i. 9. 71. (‘Hodie 
emanations proceeding from (aod, tricosima sabbata,’ &c.), and Juv. vi. 
which appear to have suggested the 542 - 547 . See also some remarks on 
Gnostic aeons. Upon this theory was the Colossian heretics in our introduc- 
grafted a system of magic, consisting tory remarks on the Epistle to the 
mainly of tlie use of Scriptural trords Colossians. 
to produce supernatural effects. o * Will-worship.* Col. ii. 23. 

* St. Paul denounces 'the tradition ^ Which certainly was the reverse 

of men* (Col. ii, 3) as the source of of the Judnising exaltation of mar- 
these errors; and the word Cabbala riage. • 

means tradition. Dr. Burton says, ‘ the St. Paul declares that these errors 
Cabbala had certainly grown into a shall come ‘in the last days * (2 Tim. 
system at the time of the destruc- iii. 1) ; but St. John says ‘ the last 
tion of Jerusalem; and there is also days ’ were come in bis time (1 John 
evidence that it had been cultivated ii. *18); and it is implied by St. Paul’s 
by the Jewish doctors long before.* — words that the evils he denounces 
p. 298. [See above, Chap. iX. p. 49. ic.] were already in action ; just as he hatl 

® f iv. 7. said before to the ’fhessalonians, * the 

* Tit. i. 14. mystery of lawlessnessfSs already work-\ 

* This does not prove them, how- ing * (2 Tbess. ii. 7), where tlie pecu- 
ever, to have been Jews, for the super-* liar expressions ‘lawlessness* and 
stitious Heathen were also in the habit ‘the lawless' one* seem to p^int to 
^ adopting some of the rites of J uda- the Antinomiaii chanmief of these 
ism, under the idea of their producing hereMes. 

some magical effect upon them ; as we * [See abovo^ Chap. 11. p. 29. H.] 
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arisen from that abhorrence of matter, and anxiety to free ^the^i 
from the dominion of the body, which distinguished the Aleseatl 
Platonists, and which (derived from them) becaine a 
of some of the Gnostic sects. 

But this asceticism was a weak and comparatively innocent form, j 
in which the practical results of this incipient Gnosticism exhibitea 
themselves. Its really dangerous manifestation was derived, not 
from its Jewish, but from its Heathen element, We have seen how 
this showed itself from the first at Corinth ; how men sheltered 
their immoralities under the name of Christianity, and even justihed 
them by a perversion of its doctrines. Such teaching could not fail 
to find a ready audience wherever there were found vicious lives 
and hardened consciences. Accordingly it was in the luxurious and 
corrupt population of Asia Minor, ^ that this early Gnosticism 
assumed its worst form of immoral practice defended by Antinomian 
doctrine. Thus, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, St. Paul warns his 
readers against the sophistical arguments by which certain false 
teachers strove to justify the sins of imj^urity, and to persuade them 
that the acts of the body covild not contaminate the soul, — ‘ Let no 
man deceive you with vain words ; for because of these things 
cometh the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience.*'* Hy- 
menseiis and Philetus are the first leaders of this party mentioned 
by name : we have seen that they agreed with the Corinthian Anti- 
nomians in denying the Pesurrectfon, and they agreed with them no 
less in practice than in theory. Of the first of them it is expressly 
said that he® had * cast away a good conscience,* and of both wo are 
told that they showed themselves not to belong to Christ, because 
they had not His seal : this seal being described as twofold — ‘ The 
Lord knoweth them that are His,* and ‘ Let every one that nameth 
the name of Christ depart from inicpiity.*'* St. Paul appears to 
imp^ that though they boasted their ‘ knowledge of God,’ yet 
the Lord had no know ledge of them ; as our Saviour had Himself 
declared “that to the claims of such false disciples He would reply, 

‘ I never hiew you ; dej^art from me, ye workers of iniejuity, * But 
in the same Epistle where these lieresiarchs are condemned, St. Paul 
intimates that their principles were not yet fully developed ; he 
warns Timothy^ that an outburst of immorality and lawlessness must 
be shortly expected within the CJiurcJi hvyoiid anything which had 
yet been experienced. The same anticipation appears in his fare- 
well address to the Ephesian presbyters, and even at the early perio<l 
of his Epistle to the Tliessalonians ; and wo see from the Epistles 


' Both at ColosMB and in Crete it 
»eem» to have been the Jewi»li form of 
these heresies which predominated : 
«t C<dossas they took an ascetic direc- 
tion ; in Crete, among a simpler anil 
more provincial population, the false 
■A^sdirars seem to^vc been hypocrites, 
I who encouraged the vices to which 
their followers were addicted, and in- 
^^calaled^theoi with fooliah supemti- 
thma I. 14, Ui. 9) ; hot we do 
aot md in tliese Kpiatka any mention 


of the theoretic Antinomianism which 
cxi8te<l in some of the great cities. 

* Kph. V. 0. Sec also the whole of 
the warnings in Eph. v. The Epistle, 
though not siddressed (at any rate, not 
exclusively) to the Ephesians, was jwo- 
bably sent to several other dtles in 
Asia Minor. 

3 1 Tim. L 19, 20. 

* 2 Tim. ii. 19. 

‘ 2 Tim. iit 
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Peter and St* Jude, and from the Apocalypse of St* John, all 
M^eseed (it 8 houl<y^ remembered) to the Churches of Asia Minor, 
this p^phe^ Warning was soon fulfilled. We find that many 
C^mtians UB^ tneiriiberty as a cloak of maliciousness ^promising 
tlmlr hied|D0rs liberty, yet themselves the slaves of corruption ; ’ =* 

‘ turning' tjie grafie of God into lasciviousness;'® that they were 
justly coiidemneoTSy the surrounding Heathen for their crimes, and 
even sufien^t^u^iktnent as robbers and murderers.*^ They were 
also infamous for the practice of the pretended arts of magic and 
wifJbhcraft,® which they may have borrowed either from the Jewish 
soothsayers® and exercisers,’ oi from the Heathen professors of 
magical arts who so much abounded at the same epoch. Some of 
them, who are called the followers of Balaam in the Epistles of Peter 
EUid Jude, and the Nicolaitans (an equivalent name) in the Apoca- 
lypse, taught their followers to indvilge in the sensual impurities, and 
even in the ided-f easts of the Heathen.® We find, moreover, that 
these false disciples, with their licentcousness in morals, united 
anarchy in politics, and resistance to law and government. They 
‘ walked after the flesh in the lust of uncleanness and despised 
governments.' And thus they gave rise to those charges against 
Christianity itself, which were made by the Heathen writers of the 
time, whose knowledge of the new^ religion was naturally taken from 
those amongst its professors who rendered themselves notorious by 
falling under the judgment of the Law. 

When thus we contemplate the true character of these divisions 
and heresies which beset the Apostolic Church, we cannot but 
acknowledge that it needed all those miraculous gifts with which it 


1 1 Pet. ii. 16. 

» 2 Pet. ii. 19. 

* Jude 4. 

* 1 Pet. iv. 15. 

* Rev. ii. 20. Compare Rev. ix. 21, 
Rev. xxi. 8, and Rev. xxii. 15. 

* Compare Juv. vi. 546 : ‘Qualia- 
cunque voles Judsei somiiia verulunt.’ 
[See above, Cbap. V. pp. 118, 119. ii.] 

^ See Acta xix. 13, 

^ Such, at least, seems the natural 
explanation of the words in Rev. ii. 
20; for we can scarcely suppose so 
strong a condemnation if the offence 
had been only eating meat which had 
once formed part of a sacrifice. It is 
remarkable how completely the Gnos- 
tics of the second century resembled 
these earlier heretics in all the points 
here mentioned. Their immorality is 
the subject of constant animadversion 
in the writings of the Fathers, who 
tell us that the calumnies which were 
cast upon the Christians by the Hea- 
then were caused by the vices of the 
Gnostics. Iremeus asserts that they 
said, *88 gold deposited in mud does 
not lose its beauty, so they themselves, 
whatever may be their outward im- 


moralitj’, cannot be injured by it, nor 
lose their spiritual substance.* And 
so Justin !Martyr speaks of heretics, 
who said * that though they live sin- 
ful lives, yet, if they know God^ the 
Lord will not impute to them sin.* 
And Epiphanius gives the most horri- 
ble details of the enormities which 
they practised. Again, their addiction 
to magical arts was notorious. And 
their leaders, Basilides and Valen- 
tinus, are accused of acting like the 
Nicolaitans of the Apocalyps^ to avoid 
persecution. • Such accusations ma3% 
no doubt, be slanders, as far as those 
leaders were individually concerned. 
The increased knowledge of them 
which we have lately derived from the 
publication of Hippolytus’s * Refuta- 
tion of Heresies * leads us to think of 
them as bold speculators, but not as 
bad men. Yet we cannot doubt that 
their philosophical ^peculations de4 
generated into the most superstitious^ 
theosophy in the hands of thrir follow- 
ehk And the details furnished by Hip- 
polytus prove that many of the Gnostics 
fiiUy deserved the charges of immora- 
lity commonly brought against them. 
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was endowed, and all that inspired wisdom which presided over ita^ 
oiganisation, to ward off dangers which thl^atened to blight its 
growth and destroy its very existence. In its earli^irt^ infancy^^ two 
poweHul and venomous foes twined themselves round its »ery 
cradle ; but its strength was according to its day ; wm a' super-^ 
natural vigour i^ rent off the coils of Jewish ^%igotry %nd stifled, 
the poisonous breath of Heathen licentiousness ; but the peril was 
mortal, and the struggle was for life or death: . Had the Church’s 
fate been subjected to the ordinary laws which regulate the history 
of earthly commonwealths, it could scarcely have escaped one of two 
opposite destinies, either of which* must have equally defeated (if we 
may so speak) the world’s salvation. Either it inust have been 
cramped into a Jewish sect, according to the wish of the majority of 
its earliest members, or (having escaped this immediate extinction) 
it must have added one more to the innumerable schools of Heathen 
philosophy, subdividing into a hundred branches, whose votaries 
would some of them have silnk into Oriental superstitions, others into 
Pagan voluptuousness. If we need any proof how narrowly the 
Church escaped this latter peril, we have only to look at the fearful 
power of Gnosticism in the succeeding century. And, indeed, the 
more we consider the elements of which every Christian community 
was originally composed, the more must we wonder how the little 
flock of the wise and good ' could have successfully resisted the over- 
whelming contagion of folly and wickedness. In every city the 
nucleus of the Church consisted of Jews and Jewish proselytes ; on 
this foundation was superadded a miscellaneous mass of Heathen 
converts, almost exclusively from the lowest classes, baptized, in- 
deed, into the name of Jesus, but still with all the habits of a life 
of idolatry and vice clinging to them. How was it, then, that such 
a society could escape the two temptations which assailed it just at 
the time when they were most likely to be fatal ? While as yet the 
J ewish element preponderated, a fanatical party, commanding almost 
necessarily the sympathies of the Jewish portion of the society, made 
a zealous and combined eflbrt to reduce Christianity to Judaism, 
and subordinate the Church to the synagogue. Over their great 
opponent, the one Apostle of the Gentiles, they won a temporary 
triumph, and saw him consigned to prison and to death. How was 
it that the very hour of their victory was the epoch from which we 
date their failure? Again, — this stage is passed, — the Church is 
thrown open to the Gentiles, and crowds flock in, some attracted by 
wonder at the miracles they see, some by hatred of the government 
under which they live, and by hopes that they may turn the Church 
into an organised conspiracy against law and order ; and even the 
best, as yet unsettled in their faith, and ready to exchange their 
new belief for a newer, ‘carried about with every wind of doctrine.’ 
At such an epoch, a systematic theory is devised, reconciling the 
'profession of Christianity with the practice of immorality ; its 
teachers proclaim that Christ has freed them from the law, and 
that the man who has attained true spiritual enlightenment is 

‘ Whom St, Paul caUa * perfect * (Phil. iii. 16 ), i.e. mature in tlte knowledge 
of ChrUtlan truth. 
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above the obligations of outward morality ; and with this seducing 
philosophy, for the .Gentile they readily combine the Cabbalistic 
superstitions of Itabbinical tradition to captivate the Jew. Who 
could wonder if, when such incendiaries applied their torch to sucii 
•materials, a flame burst forth which well nigh consumed the fabric ? 
» Surely that day of trial was ‘revealed in fire,’ and the building which 
was able to abide the flame was nothing less than the temple' of God. 

It is painful to be compelled to acknowledge among the Christians 
of liie Apostolic Age the existence of so many forms of error and sin. 
It was a pleasing dream which represented the primitive Church as 
a society of angels ; and it is not without a struggle that we bring 
ourselves to open our eyes and behold the reality. But yet it is a 
higher feeling which bids us thankfully recognise the truth that 
‘ there is no partiality with God ; ’ * that He has never super- 
naturally coerced any generation of mankind into virtue, nor ren- 
dered schism and heresy impossible in any age of the Church. So 
St. Paul tells his converts* tjiat there md’st needs be heresies among 

them, that the good may be tried and distinguished from the bad ; 
implying that, without the possibility of a choice, there would be no 
test of faith or holiness. And so Our Lord Himself compared His 
Church to a net cast into the sea, which gathered fish of all kinds, 
both good and bad ; nor was its purity to be attained by the exclu- 
sion of evil, till the end should come. Therefore, if we sigh, as well 
we may, for the realisation of an ideal which Scripture paints to us 
and imagination embodies, but which our eyes seek for and cannot 
find ; if we look vainly and with earnest longings for the appearance 
of that glorious Church, ‘ without spot or wrinkle or any such thing,’ 
the fitting bride of a heavenly spouse ; — it may calm our impatience 
to recollect that no such Church has ever existed upon earth, while 
yet we do not forget that it has existed and does exist in heaven. 
In the very lifetime of the Apostles, no less than now, ‘ the earnest 
expectation of the creature waited for the manifestation of the sons 
of God ; ’ mii*acles did not convert ; inspiration did not sanctify ; 

then, as now, imperfection and evil clung to the members, and 
clogged the energies, of the kingdom of God ; now, as then, 
Christians are fellow heirs, and of the same body with the spirits of 
just men made perfect ; now, as then, the communion of saints unites 
into one family the Church militant with the Church triumphant. 



Coin of -Corinth.* 


* Acts X. 84. * 1 Cor. xi. 19. harbours of Ck)riiith, which is sym- 

3 The figures on the right and left twlised by the female figure on a rock 
represent the eastern and western in the centre. See p. 8^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Departure from Antioch. — St. Paul’s Companions. — Journey through Phrygia 
and Galatia. — ApoUos at Ephesus and Corinth. — Arrival of St. Paul at 
Ephesus. — Disciples of John the Baptist. — The Synagogue. — The School of 
Tyrannus. — Ephesian Magic. — Miracles. — The Exorcists. — Burning of the 
Books. 

The next period of St. Paul’s life opens with a third journey through 
the interior of Asia Minor. In the short stay which he had made 
at Ephesus on his return from his second journey, he had promised 
to come again to that city, if the providence of God should allow it.‘^ 
This promise he was enabled to fulfil, after a hasty visit to the 
metropolis of the Jewish nation, and a longer sojourn in the first 
metropolis of the Gentile Church.® 

It would lead us into long and useless discussions, if we were to 
speculate on the time spent at Antioch, and the details of the 
Apostle’s occupation in the scene of his early labours. We have 
already stated our reasons for believing that the discussions which 
led to the Council at Jerusalem, took place at an earlier period,^ as 
well as the quarrel between St. Peter and St. Paul concerning the 
propriety of concession to the Judaisers.^ But without knowing the 
particular form of the controversies brought before him, or the names 
of those Christian teachers with whom he conferred, we have seen 
enough to make us aware that imminent dangers from the Judaising 
party surrounded the Churcli, and that Antioch was a favourable 
place for meeting the machinations of this party, as well as a con- 
venient starting-point for a journey undertaken to strengthen those 
communities that were likely to be invaded by false teachers from 
Judeea. 

It is evident that it was not St. Paul’s only object to proceed with 
all haste to Ephesus : nor indeed is it credible that ho could pass 
through the regions "bf Cilicia and Lycaonia, Phrygia and Galatia, 
without remaining to confirm those Churches which he had founded 
himself, and some of which he had visited twice. We are plainly 
told that his journey was occupied in this work, and the few words 
which refer to this subject imply a systematic visitation.® He 
would be the more anxious to establish them in the true principles 
of the Gospel, in proportion as he was aware 'of the widely spreading 

* Acts xviii. 23. inlsumlerstanding of the two Apostles 

* Ibid. 21. See pp. 381, 332. to this time. So Olshauscn. Sec pp. 

® See the end of Chap. XII. 177, 178. 

. ■* See Appendix I. for the answers to ® Acta xviii. 23. Notice the phrase 
Wieseler’s ar^ments on this subject. * in order.’ 

^ Neanderla inclined to assign the 
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influence of the J^daisers. Ano&ei^eciflc object, not unconnected 
with the healiQgi^f dMilions, '^fore dum dwng the whole of 
this missionainr joum^7^*^ oolljJotk)n^.^r the relief of the poor 
.^Christians in Judaea.' It had been agreed, at the meeting of the 
t. Apostolic Council (Gal. ii. 9, 10),Hbhat while some should go to the 
Heathen, and others to tfe Circumcision,- the former should carefully 
* ‘ remember the poor ; ’ "and this we see St. Paul, on the present 
journey among the Gentile Churches, ‘forward to do.^ We even 
know ‘ order which he gave to the Churches of Galatia ’ (1 Cor. 
xvi.‘ 2). ^He directed that each person should lay by in store, on 
the mat digr of the week, according as God had prospered him, that 
file collection should be deliberately made, and prepared for an 
opportunity of being taken to Jerusalem. 

We are not able to state either the exact route which St. Paul 
followed, or the names of the comj)anions by whom he was attended. 
As regards the latter subject, however, two points maybe taken for 
granted, that Silas ceased to be, and thabTimotheus continued to be, 
an associate of the Apostle. ‘ It is most probable that Silas remained 
behind in J erusalem, whence he had first accompanied Barnabas with 
the Apostolic letter,'^ and where, on the first mention of his name, 
he is stated to have held a leading position in the Church.® He is 
not again mentioned in connection with the Apostle of the Gentiles.^ 
The next j^lace in Scripture where his name occurs, is in the letter 
of the Apostle of the Circumcision (IPet. v. 12), which is addressed 
to the strangers scattered throughout Pontiis, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia. There, ‘ Silvanus ’ is spoken of as one not 
unknown to the persons addressed, but as ‘ a faithful brother unto 
them ; * — ^by him the letter was sent which ‘ exhorted ’ the Chris- 
' tians in the north and west of Asia Minor, and ‘ testified that that 
was the true grace of God wheruin they stood ; ’ — and the same 
disciple is seen, on the last mention of his name, as on the first, to 
be co-operating for the welfare of the Church, both with St. Peter 
and St. Paul.* 

It may be considered, on the other hand, probable, if not certain, 
that Timotheus was with the Apostle through the whole of this 
journey. Abundant mention of him is made, both in the Acts and 
the Epistles, in connection with St. Paul’s stay at Ephesus, and his 
subsequent movements.® Of the other companions’ who were 
undoiibtedly with him at Ephesus, we cannot say with confidence 
whether they attended him from Antioch, or j'bined him afterwards 
at some other point. But Erastus (Acts xix. 22) may have re- 
mained with him since the time of his first visit to Corinth, and 
Caius and Aristarchus (Acts xix. 29) since the still earlier period of 
his journey through Macedonia. ’ Perhaps we have stronger reasons 

' The steady pursuance of this object not in any subsequent letters. Com- 
in the whole course of tins journey pare 2 Cor. i. 19. ^ 
may be traced through the following * Compare again the account of the* 
passages:-—! Cor. xvi. 1-4; 2Cor. viii. Council of Jerusalem and the mission 
he. i Rom. XV. 26, 26 ; Acts xxiv. 17. of Silas and Barnabas. 

* See pp. 176, 177. ® See Acts xix. 22; 1 Cor. iv. 17, 

* Acts XV. 22. xvi. 10 ; 2 Cor. i 1 ; Rom. xvi. 21 j 

^ Bis name is in the salutation in Acts xx. 4. 

the Epistles to the Thessulonians, but ^ gee Tate, pp. 62, 58. 
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for concluding that Titus, who^tho^h notjienti%ed in the Acts,' 
was certainly of gieat sefpce in^i» 8econ|l%ii8sioimy journey, tra- 
velled with Paul and Tiniittiehs thr^iugH the earlier part of it. In 
the frequent mention which is ni^e of him in the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, he appear| as the Apostle^, laborious minister^^and 
as a source of his consolatioii and support^ strikingly, than 

the disciplSS^hom he had taken ond^ previous journey from Lystra 
and Iconium.® ^ 

Whatever might be the exact route which the Apostle followed 
from Antioch to Ephesus, he would, certainly, as we have said, revisit 
those Churches, which twice* before had known him as their teachen 
He would pass over the Ciliciaii plain on the w^rm southern shore,** 
and the high table-land of Lycaonia on the other side of the Pass of 
Taurus.^ He would see once more his own early home on the banks 
of the Cydnus ; ® and Timothy would be once more in the scenes of 
his childhood at the base of the Kara-Dagh. After leaving Tarsus, 
the cities of Derbe, Lystra, and Tconiwni, possibly also Antioch in 
Pisidia,** would be the i)rimary objects in tlie Apostle’s progress. 
Then we come to Phrygia and Galatia, both vague and indeter- 
minate districts, which he had visited once,'*’ and through which, as 
before, we cannot venture to lay dow'ii a route. Though the visita- 
tion of the Churches was systematic, we need not conclude that the 
same exact course was followed. Since the order in which the two 
districts are mentioned is difierent from that in the fonner instance,** 
we are at liberty to supi^ose that he travelled first from Lycaonia 
through Capiiadocia*® into Galatia, and then by Western Phrygia to 
the coast of the ^gean. In this last i^ftrt of his progress we are in 
still greater doubt as to the route, and one question of interest is 
involved in our opinion concerning it. The great road from Ephesus 
by Iconium to the Eui)hrates passed along the valley of the Mmander, 
and near the cities of Laodicea, Colossie, and Hierapolis ; and we 
should naturally suppose that the Apostle would approach the capital 


* Wieseler, indeed, identifies him 
with Justus, who is mentioned xviii. 7. 
See, on this subject, p. 107, n. 13. 

• If we compare 2 Cor. xii. 18 with 
I Cor. xvi. 11, 12, it is natural to infer 
^at the bearers of the First Epistle 
^froin Ephesus to CorinJ,h J were Titus, 
and some brother, who is unnamed, 
but probably identical with one of the 
two brethren sent on the subsequent 
mission (2 Cor. viii. 16-24), and with 
the Second Epistle (from Macedonia 
to Corinth). See also 2 Cor. viii. 6. 
This view Is advocated by Prof. Stan- 
ley in his recently published Commen- 
tary ; but it has been put forth inde- 
pendently, and more fully elaborated 

Mr. Xightfoot in the Cambridge 
journal of CUtMical and Sacred Philo- 
‘W (dune 1856). 

*» He had been in Lycaonia on the 
^d second missionai^ journeys, 
ui Cilicia on the second ; but he luui 


previously been there at least once 
since his conversion. 

^ See p. 18, and the allusions to the 
climate in Chap. VI. and Chap. VIII. 

^ See again Chap. VI. and Chap. 
VIII. for Lycaonia and Mount Taurus. 

® See pp. 19, 40, and 41. 

f See Chap. VI. and Chap. VIII., 
with the map facing p. 149 and the 
engraving facing p. 20i. 

® See p. 207. 

» Acts xvu 6. w See Chap. VIII. 

** Compare Acts xvi. 0 with xviii. 28. 
In both cases we should observe tliat 
the phrase Ireoibn (or country!) of Ga- 
latia* is used. *^e Greek in each 
passage is the same. See what is said 
on the expression * Churches of Ga- 
latia,* p. 209. 

** This is Wieseler’s view. For the 
province of Cappadocia, see p. 190. 
The district is mentioned Acts ii. 9, and 
1 Pet. i. 1. 
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of Asia ^bng W 6 li>trayelle 4 lin«. ^ But tKe arguments are so 
strong for belieimig thailr^St. Paitl never personally, at Colossie ^ 
that it is safer to imagine him foflowiM^some road i^rther to the 
north, such as that, for instance, ^|hich, after passing near Thyatira 
entered the valley of the Hermus at ^a^is.^ ’ 

Thus, then, we ma^^nceive the Apwtle arrived at^at region, 
where he was formeripih hes^l^n concerning his futui® progress, ’* 
— the frontier district of AfiSl^hd Phrygia,* the mountains which 
contain the ux^per waters® of the Hennus and Mseander. And now 
our attention is suddenly called^ away to another preacher of the 
Gospel whose name, next to that of the Apostles, is x^erhaps the 
most important in the early history of the Church. There came at 
this time to Ephesus, either directly from Egypt by sea, as Aquila 
or Priscilla from Corinth, or by some route through the inter- 
mediate countries, like that of St. Paul himself, a ‘ disciple^ named 
Apollos, a native of Alexandria. This yisit occurred at a critical 
time, and led to grave consequences in reference to the establish- 
ment of Christian truth, and the growth of parties in the Church ; 
while the religious community (if so it may be called) to which he 
belonged at the time of his arrival, furnishes us with one of the 
most interesting links between the Gosx^els and the Acts. ‘ 

Apollos,® along with twelve others, who are soon afterwards 
mentioned at Ephesus, was acquainted with Christianity only so far 
as it had been made known by John the Baptist. They ‘knew only 
the baxDtism of John.’ From the great x)art which was acted by 
the forerunner of Christ in the first announcement of the Gospel, 
and from the effect produced on the Jewish nation by his appear- 
^ ance, and the number of disciples who came to receive at his hands 
the baptism of repentance, we should expect some traces of his 
influence to api^ear in the subsequent x^eriod, during which the 
Gospel was sx^reading beyond Judtea. Many Jews from other 


* See pp. 207, 208. 

* From Col, ii. 1 we should natu- 
rally infer that St. Paul had never 
been personally among the Colossians. 
Compare Col. i. 4, 7, 8, and our note 
below on Col. ii. 1. A full discussion 
of the subject will be found in Dr. 
Davidson’s Introduction, 

3 The characteristic scenery of the 
Musander and Hermus is described in 
several parts of Hamilton’s travels. 
See especially chap, viii.-x., xxviii.-xl. ; 
also li.JiiM and especially vol. i. pp. 135, 
149. We may observe that, on one of 
his journeys, nearly in the direction in 
which St. Paul was moving he crossed 
the mountains from near Ahum Kara 
Hissar (Synnada) to visit Yalobatch 
(Antioch in Pisidia). The Ax>ostle 
might easily do the same. 

^ Acts xvi. 6-8. 

^ See description of this district in 
p. 218. 

^ This x>art of the table-land of the 


interior is what is meant by * the 
higher districts,’ Acts xix. 1. It is 
needless to say that the word ‘ coasts ’ 
in the Authorised Version has no refer- 
ence to the sea. Herodotus uses a simi- 
lar expression of this region, i. 177. 
ICven Paley makes a curious mistake 
here, by taking.* upper ’ in the sense of 
* northern.’ Hor, Paul, 1 Cor. No. 6. 

^ See the excellent remarks of Ols- 
hausen on the whole narrative con- 
cerning Apollos and the other disciples 
of John the Baptist. 

® Winer remarks that this abbre- 
viated form of the name Apolloniut is 
found in Sozomen. It is, however, very 
rare ; and it is worth observing that 
among the terra-cottas discovered at 
Tarsus (described p. 197, note 4) is a 
circular disc which has the name 
AIIOAAOC inscribed on it in cursive 
Greek. 

® See Acts xix. 1-7. 

Acts xviii. 26. Compare xix. 8. 
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countiries received from the Baptist their kltt)wledg^f th^ Messiah, 
and carried^with them this khbwledge on their return from Pales- 
tine. We r&d of a hereof sect, i^a much later period, who held 
John the Baptist to have beeix, himself the Messiah.* But in Su 
position intermediate be^een this deluded party, and those who 
were tra^^^ng as teach0l3|,:bf theJull and perfect Gospel, there* 
were doulttess many, among the,;||lkting JSwish population of the 
Empire, whose knowledge of Chml extended only to that which 
had been preached on the banks of the Jordan. That such persons 
should be found at Ephesus, tjie natural meeting-place of all 
religious sects and opinions, is what we might have supposed d 
jyt'iori. Their own connection with Judsea, or the connection of 
their teachers with Judma, had been broken before the day of 
Pentecost. Thu^j their Christianity was at the same point at wliich 
it had stood at the commencement of our Lord’s ministry. They 
were ignorant of the full ijieaning of the death of Christ ; possibly 
they did not even know the fact of His. resurrection ; and they were 
certainly ignorant of the mission of the Comforter. But they knew 
that the times of the Messiah were come, and that one had 
appeared ^ in whom the prophecies were fulfilled. That voice had 
reached them, which cried, ‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord ’ 
(Isa. xl. 3). They felt that the axe was laid to the root of the tree, 
that ‘ the kingdom of Heaven was at haiid,’ that * the knowledge 
of Salvation was come to those that sit in darkness ’ (Luke i. 77), 
and that the children of Israel were everywhere called to ‘repent.’ 
Such as were in this religious condition were evidently i>ropared 
for tho full reception of Christianity, so soon as it was presented to 
them ; and we see that they were welcomed by St. Paul and the, 
Christians at Ephesus as fellow-disciples'* of the same Lord and 
Master. 

In some respects Apollos was distinguished from the other 
disciples of John the Baptist, who are alluded to at the same 
place, and nearly at the same time. There is much significance 
in the first fact that is stated, that he was ‘ born at Alexandiia.’ 
Something has been said by us already concerning the Jews of 
Alexandria, and their theological influence in the age of the 
Apostles.* In the establishment of a religion which was intended 
to be the complete fulfilment of Judaism, and to be universally 
supreme in the Gentile world, we should expect Alexandria to bear 
her part, as well as Jerusalem. The Hellenistic learning fostered 
by the foundations of the Ptolemies might be made the handmaid 
of the truth, no less than the older learning of Judma and the 
schools of the Hebrews. As regards Ai^ollos, he was not only an 
Alexandrian Jew by birth, but he had a high reputation for an 
eloquent and forcible power of speaking, and had probably been 
well trained in the rhetorical schools on flie banks of the Nile/ 

, * The Zabeans. So in the Clemen- aware of Christ’s appearance. 
tine Reeognitione are mentioned some * Note the word ‘disciples,’ xix, 1. 

‘of John’s disciples, who preached their * See pp. 80-^2. Also pp. 8, 14, 15, 

master as though he were Christ.’ and 87. 

■ Acts xix. 2. ® The A, V. is probably correct in 

• Rninod thinks they were not even rendering the word ‘ eloquent ’ rather 
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But thougif h^vas elided inrith the elpquence of a Greek orator, 
the subject of his study and teaching ^ere the Bcripi^ures of his 
forefathers. The character wj|ich he bore in the synagogues was 
that of a man * mighty in the Scriptures."' In addition to these 
^vantages of birth '^d educatmh, he se^s to have had the most 
complete and systema^ instruction ih^tKe Gospel wh|^ a disciple 
of John could possiblyi^eive.f^Wh4(J>her from the Baptult himself, 
or from some of those who levelled into other lands with his 
teaching as their possession, ApoUos had received full and accurate 
instruction in the ‘ way of the Lord.' We are further told that his 
character was marked by a fervent zeal * for spreading the truth. 
Thus we may conceive of him as travelling, like a second Baptist, 
beyond the frontiers of Judaja, — expounding the prophecies of the 
Old Testament announcing that the times of the Messiah were 
coihe, and calling the Jews to repentance in the spirit of Elias.® 
Hence he was, like his great teacher, diligently ‘ preparing the way 
of the Lord. ' Though ignorant of the momentous facts which had 
succeeded the Resurrection and Ascension, he was turning the 
hearts of the ‘ disobedient to the wisdom of the just,' and ‘ making 
ready a people for the Lord,’ ® whom he was soon to know ‘ more 
perfectly.’ Himself ‘ a burning and a shining light,’ he bore witness 
to ‘that Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world,’® 
— as, on the other hand, he was a ‘ swift witness ’ against those 
Israelites whose lives were unholy, and came among them ‘ to 
purify the sons of Levi, that they might offer unto the Lord an 
offering in righteousness,’ " and to proclaim that, if they were 
unfaithful, God was still able ‘to raise up children unto Abraham.’® 
Thus burning with zeal, and confident of the timth of what he 
*had learnt, he spoke out boldly in the synagogue.® An intense 
interest must have been excited about this time concerning the 
Messiah in the synagogue at Ej^hesus. Paul had recently been 
there, and departed with the promise of return.*® Aquila and 
Priscilla, though taking no forward pai-t as ]jublic teachers, would 
diligently keep the subject of the Apostle’s instruction before the 
mind of the Israelites. And now an Alexandrian Jew presented 
himself among them, bearing testimony to the same Messiah with 
singular eloquence, and with great power in the interpretation of 
Scripture. Thus an unconscious preparation was made for the 
arrival of the Apostle, who was even now travelling towards Ephesus 
through the uplands of Asia Minor. 


than * learned/ inasmuch as in the 
same verse he is called * mighty in the 
Scriptures.* 

1 Literally, ‘he was catechetically 
instructed in the way of the^Lord.* 

» Acts xvili. 26. ** 

3 He was probably able to go fur- 
ther in Christian teaching than John 
the Baptist could do, by giving an 
account of the life of J^us Christ. 
^ fitr his knowled^ was accuraU, 
Further instruction mm Aquila and 
Priadlla made it mtire accurate. 


* The phrase * way of the Lord * 
should he carefully compared with the 
passages in the Gospels and Prophets, 
where it occurs in reference to John 
the Baptist. Matt. iii. 8 ; Mark i. 8 ; 
Luke iii. 4 ; John i. 23 ; Isa. xl. 8 
(LXX.S. Compare MaL iii. 1 (UdL). 

Luke i. 16, 17. 

^ John v. 35, i. 9. 

7 Mai. lit 8-6. 

^ Matt. iii. 9. 

» Acts xviii. 26, 
w See p. 831. 
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The teaching of Apollos, though eloquent, learned, aiSd zealous, 
was seriously defective. But Qod had provided among his listeners 
those who could instruct him more perfectly. Aquila and Priscilla 
felt that he was proclaiming the same truth in wliich they had been 
instructed at Corinth. They could inform him that they had met 
with one who had taught with authority far more concerning Christ 
than had been known even to. John the Baptist ; and they could 
recount to him the miraculous gifts, which attested the outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost. Thus they attached themselves closely* to 
Apollos ; ' and gave him complete instruction in that ‘ way of the 
Lord/ which he had already taught? accurately,^ though imperfectly ; 
and the learned Alexandrian obtained from the tentmakers a know- 
ledge of that ‘ mystery * which the ancient Scriptures had only 
partially revealed. 

This providential meeting with Aquila and Priscilla in Asia 
became the means of promoting the spread of the Gospel in Achaia. 
Now that Apollos was made fully «acq]iainted with the Christian 
doctrinW, his zeal urged him to go where it had been firmly esta- 
blished by an Apostle,^ Tt is possible, too, that some news received 
from Corinth might lead him to suppose that he could be of active 
service there in the cause of truth. The Christians of Ephesus 
encouraged^ him in this intention, and gave him ‘ letters of com- 
mendation^® to their brethren across the .^Egean. On his arrival at 
Corinth, he threw himself at once among those J'ews who had rejected 
St. Paul, and argued with them publicly and zealously on the 
ground of their Scriptures,^ and thus ^ became ^ a valuable support 
to thosp who had already believed through the grace of God ; ' for 
he proved with power that that Jesus who had been crucified at 
Jerusalem, and whom Paul was i^roclaiming throughout the world, 
was indeed the Christ. ^ Thus he watered where Paul had planted, 
and God gave an abundant increase. (1 Cor. iii. G.) And yet evil 
grow up side by side with the good. For while he was a valuable aid 
to the Christians, and a formidable antagonist to the Jews, and 
while he was honestly co-operating in Paul’s great work of evange- 
lising the world, he became the occasion of fostering party-sj>irit 
among the Corinthians, and was unwillingly held ui> as a rival of 
the Apostle himself. In this city of rhetoricians and sophists, the 
erudition and eloquent speaking of Apollos were contrasted with the 
unlearned simplicity ^with which St. I^aul had studiously presented 


* ‘They took him to themselves,’ 
ver. 26. 

* Compare ver. 25 and ver. 26. 

® Acts xviii. 27. 

* The exhortation (ver. 27) may re- 
fer to him. At all events he was 
encouraged in his plan. 

® Compare what is said here in ver. 
27 with 2 Cor. iii. 1, where the refe- 
rence is to commendatory letters ad- 
dressed to or from the very same 
Church of Corinth. 

, * Compare in detail the expressions 
m ver. 28 with those in w. 24^26. 


7 The word * for * should be noticed. 
His coming was a valuable assistance 
to the Christians against the Jews, 
in the controversies which had doubt- 
less been going on since St, Paul’s 
departure. 

* ‘ Showiifg by the Scriptures th^it 
Jesus was Christ,’ ver. 28. The phrase 
is much more definite than those 
which are used above (‘the way of 
the Lord,’ and * the things of the 
Lord,’ ver. 25) of the time when he 
was not fully instructed. 


CC 
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the GoRperto his Corinthian hearers. ^ Thus many attached them- 
selves to the new teacher, and called themselves by the name of 
Apollos, while others ranged themselves as the party of Paul 
(ICor. i. 12), — forgetting that Christ could not be ‘divided,’ and 
that Paul and Apollos were merely ‘ ministers by whom they had 
believed.’ (1 Cor. iii. 5. ) We have no reason to imagine that 
Apollos himself encouraged or tolerated such unchristian divisions. 
A proof of his strong feeling to the contrary, and of his close 
attachment to St. Paul, is furnished by that letter to the Corinthians, 
which will soon be brought under our notice,® where, after vehe- 
ment rebukes of the schismatic spirit prevailing among the Co- 
rinthians, it is said, ‘ touching our brother Apollos,’ that he was 
unwilling to return to them at that particular time, though St. Paul 
himself had ‘ greatly desired it. ’ 

But now the Apostle himself is about to arrive in Ephesus. H is 
residence in this place, like his residence in Antioch and Corinth, 
is a’ subject to which our attention is particularly called. There- 
fore, all the features of the city — its appearance, its history, the 
character of its population, its political and mercantile relations — 
possess the utmost interest for us. We shall defer such description 
to a future chapter, and limit ourselves here to what may set 
before the reader the geograi)hical position of Ephesus, as the 
point in which St. Paul’s journey from Antioch terminated for the 
present. 

We imagined him ^ about the frontier of Asia and Phrygia, on his 
approach from the interior to the sea. From this re^on of volcanic 
mountains, a tract of country extends to the .^goan, which is 
watered by two of the long western rivers, the Hermus and the 
Mseander, and which is celebrated through an extended period of 
classical history, and is sacred to us as the scene of the Churches of 
the Apocalypse. ** Near the mouth of one of these rivers is Smyrna ; 
near that of the other is Miletus. The islands of Chios and Samos 
are respectively opposite the projecting portions of coast, w'here the 
rivers flow by these cities to the sea.^ Between the Hermus and 
the Meeander is a smaller river, named the Cayster, separated from 
the latter by the ridge of Messogis, and from the former by Mounf 
Tmolus.^ Here, in the level valley of the Cayster, is the earl> 
cradle of the Asiatic name, — ^the district of primeval ‘ Asia,’ — nol 
as understood in its political or ecclesiastical sense, but the Asia oi 

1 See the remarks on the Corinthian ^ Rev. i. ii. iii. Laodipea is in lh< 
parties in p. 361. basin of tiie Mseander ; Smyrnii, Thya 

* 1 Cor. xvi. 12. We may just tira, Sardis, and Philadelphia are ii 

mention, that a very different view has that of the Hermus; Pergamus i; 
been taken of the character of Apollos further to the north on the Caicus 
and his relation to St. Paul, — viz. that For a description of this district, sei 
he was the chief promoter of the Arundell’s Visit to the Seven Churches 
troubles at Corinth, and that he acted and Fellows* Asia Minor. 
reb^liously in refusing to return thi> ^ In the account of St. Paul’s re 
ther when the Apostle desired him turn we shall have to take particula] 
to do so. We have no doubt, how- notice of this coast. He sailed be 
ever, that the ordinary view is cor- tween these islands and the mainlaixl 
rect. touching at Miletus. * Acta xx. 

• Above, p. 364. ® See p. 419. 
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old poetic legend.^ And here, in a situation pre-eminent among 
the excellent positions which the lonians chose for their cities, 
Ephesus was built, on some hills near the sea. For some time after its 
foundation by Ajidroclus the Athenian, it was inferior to Miletus 
but with the decay of the latter city, in the Macedonian and Roman 
periods, it rose to greater eminence, and in the time of St. Paul* 
it was the greatest city of Asia Minor, as well as the metropolis of 
the proviiicc of Asia. Though Greek in its origin, it was half- 
oriental in the prevalent worship, and in the character of* its 
inhabitants ; and being constantly^ visited by ships from all parts of 
the Mediterranean, and united by great roads with the markets of 
the interior, it was the common meeting-place of various characters 
and classes of men. 

Among those whom St. Paul met on his andval, was the small 
company of Jews above alluded to,* who professed the imi^erfect 
Christianity of John the Baptist. By this time Apollos had de- 
parted to Corinth. Those ‘ disciples \ who were now at Ephesus 
were in the same religious condition in which he had been, when 
Aq^uila and Priscilla first spoke to him , though doubtless they were " 
inferior to him both in learning and in zeal."*- St. Paul found on 
inquiry, that they had only received John’s baptism, and that they 
were ignorant of the great outpouring of the Holv Ghost, in which 
the life and energy of the Church consisted.'* They were even per- 
plexed by his question.* He then pointed out, in conformity with 
what haa been said by John the Baptist himself, that that proj)hot 
only preached repentance to prepare men’s minds for Christ, wlio is 
the true object of faith. On this they received Christian baptism ; ^ 
and after they w'ere baptized, the laying on of the Apostle’s hands 
resulted, as in all other Churches, in the miraculous gifts of Tongues 
and of ftophecy.’ 

After this occurrence has been mentioned as an isolated fact, our 
attention is called to the great teacher’s labours in the synagogue. 
Doubtless, Aquila and Priscilla were there. Though they are not 
mentioned here in connection with St. Paul, we have seen them so 
lately instructing Apollos (Acts xviii.), and we shall find them so 
soon again sending salutations to Corinth in the Apostle’s letter 
from Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. ), that we cannot but believe he met his 
old associates, and again experienced the benefit of their aid. It is 
even probable that qe again worked with them at the same trade : 
for in the address to the Ephesian elders at Miletus (Acts xx. 34) 
he stated that ‘ his own hands had ministered to his necessities, 


* For the early history of the word 
Asia, see pp. 182-184. 

* Above, p. 364. Sec Acts xix. 1-7. 
® It is impossible to know whether 

these men were connected with Apol- 
loa. The whole narrative seems to 
imply that they were in a lower state 
of religious knowledge than he was. 

* See Chap. XIH. 

* The chief dilBculty here is created 
by the inaccurate rendering of the 
aoriata in the A. V. The Apostle's 


question is, * Did ye, wlieii ye were 
baptized, receive the miraculous gifts 
of the Holy Clhost ? ’ The aorist is 
used again ip the answer. We should 
compare .John viL 39. 

® On the inference derivable from 
this passage, that the name of the 
Holy Ghost was used in the baptismal 
formula, see p. 345. 

^ See again Chap. XI IT., and the 
notes below on 1 Cor. 
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and to thoBe who were with him and in writing to the Corinthians 
he says (1 Cor, iv. 11, 12), thafc such toil had continued ‘ even to 
that hour,’ There is no doubt that he ‘reasoned’ in the synagogue 
at Ephesus with the same zeal and energy with which his spiritual 
labours had been begun at Corinth, ^ He had been * anxiously 
expected, and at first he was heartily welcomed. A preparation 
for his teaching had been made by ApoUos and those who instructed 
him. ‘ For three months ’ Paul continued to speak boldly in the 
synagogue, ‘ arguing and endeavouring to convince his hearers of 
all that related to the kingdom of God.’ * The hearts of some were 
hardened, while others repented 4nd believed ; and in the end the 
Apostle’s doctrine was publicly calumniated by the Jews before 
the people.^ On this he openly separated himself, and withdrew 
the disciples from the synagogue ; and the Christian Church at 
Ephesus became a distinct body, separated both frCm the Jews and 
the Gentiles. 

As the house of Justus at fJorinth^ had afforded St. Paul a refuge 
from calumny, and an opportunity of continuing his public in- 
struction, so here he had recourse to ‘ the school of Tyrannus,’ who 
was probably a teacher of philosophy or rhetoric, converted by the 
Apostle to Christianity.^ His labours in spreading the Gospel were 
here continued for two whole years. For the incidents which 
occurred during this residence, for the persons with whom the 
Apostle became acquainted, and for the precise subjects of his 
teaching, we have no letters to give us information supplementary 
to the Acts, as in the cases of Thessalonica and Corinth : inasmuch 
as that which is called the ‘ Epistle to the Ephesians,’ enters into 
no personal or incidental details.’ But we have, in the address to 
the Ephesian elders at Miletus, an afiecting picture of an Apostle’s 
labours for the salvation of those whom his Master came to redeem. 
From that address we learn, that his voice had not been heard 
within the school of Tyrannus alone, but that he ha.d gone about 
among his converts, instructing them ‘ from house to house,’ and 
warning ‘each one’ of them affectionately ‘with tears.’® The 
subject of his teaching was ever the same, both for Jews and Greeks, 
‘ repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jestis 
Christ.’ ® Labours so incessant, so disinterested, and continued 
through BO long a time, could not fail to produce a great result at 
Ephesus. A large Church was formed over which many presbyters 
were called to preside. Nor were the results 'confined to the city. 
Throughout the province of ‘ Asia ’ the name of Christ became 


^ Acts xviii. 4. 

* Acts xix. 8. 

* * ‘ Before the multitude,* ver. 9, 

* Acta xviii. 7. See p. 812. 

^ Those who are apt to ^ee a Jewish 
or Talmudical reference almost every- 
where, think that Tyrannus may have 
been a Jew, and his * school’ a place 
for theolo|dcal teaching such as those 
mentioned pp. 49, 50. 

^ See the chapter containing the 


two Epistles to the Thessalonians, and 
those which contain the two Epistles 
to the Corinthians. 

’ The peculiarities of this Epistle 
will be considered hereafter. 

^ Acts XX. 20, 31. Compare ver. 19. 

^ Acts XX. 21. 

* Acts XX. 17, ‘the elders of the 
church,’ below (ver. 28) called * over- 
seers.* See what is said on this sub- 
ject ,p. 840. 
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generally known, both. to the Jews and the Gentiles; * and doubt- 
less, many daughter-churches were founded, whether in the course 
of journeys undertaken by the Apostle himself,® or by means of 
those with'^^om he became acquainted, — as for instance by Epa- 
phras, Archippus, and Philemon, in connection with Colossm, and® 
its neighbour cities Hierapolis and Laodicea.® 

It is during this interval, that one of the two characteristics of^ 
the people of Ephesus comes prominently into view. This city was 
renowned throughout the world for the worship of Diana, and the 
practice of magic. Though it was a Greek city, like Athens or 
Corinth, the manners of its inhabitants were half Oriental. The 
image of the tutelary goddess resembled an Indian idol* rather 
than the beautiful forms which crowded the Acropolis of Athens : * 
and the enemy which St. Paul had to oppose was not a vaunting 
philosophy, as at Corinth,® but a dark and Asiatic superstition. 
The worship of Diana and the practice of magic were closely 
connected together. Eiistitthius says, that the mysterious symbols, 
called Ephesian Letters,’ were engrav^ed on the crown, the girdle, 
and the feet of the goddess. These Ephesian letters or monograms 
have been compared by a Swedish writer to the Runic characters of 
the North. When pronounced, they were regarded as a charm ; 
and were directed to be used, especially by those who were in the 
power of evil spirits. When written, they were carried about as 
amulets. Curious stories are told of their influence. Croesus is 
related to have repeated the mystic syllables when on his funeral 
pile ; and an Ephesian wrestler is said to have always struggled 
successfully against an antagonist from Miletus until he lost the 
scroll, which before had been like a talisman. The study of these 
symbols was an elaborate science : and books, both numerous and 
costly, were compiled by its professors.'^ 

This statement throws some light on the peculiar character of the 
miracles wrought by St. Paul at Ephesus. We are not to suppose 
that the Apostles were always able to work miracles at will. An 
influx of supernatural power was given to them, at the time, and 
according to the circumstances, that required it. And the character 
of the miracles was not always the same. They were accommodated 
to the peculiar forms of sin, superstition, and ignorance they were 
required to oppose.® Here, at Ephesus, St. Paul was in the face of 

* * So that all they \^ich dwelt in Epaphrns was converted by St. Paul 

Asia,* Ac., Acts xix. 10. There must at Ephesus, and founded the church 
have been many Jews in various parts of Colossa;. See Col. i. 7 , iv. 12-17 ; 
of the province. Philem. 28. 

• What is said of his continued ^ See the Coin at the end of this 
residence at Ephesus by no means im- cliapter, and the description of Diana's 
plies that he did not make journeys worship in Chapter XVl. 

in the province. ^ See p. 275, &c, 

® See above (p. 364, n. 2 ) for the ® See p. 3^1. 
arguments against supposing that St. ^ The lives of Alexander of Tralles 
Paul travelled to Epheeue by Colossee in Smith’s Diet, op Biography and in 
and the valley vi the .Mceander. The the Biography of the U. K. Society, 
same ailments tend to prove that he contain some important illustrations of 
never vuited thia tUatrict from Ephe-> Ephesian magic. 

■aa* It Is thoQght many that ® The narrative of what was done 
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magicians, like Moses and Aaron before ifharaoli; and it is dia> 
tinctly said that his miracles were ‘ not ordinary wonders ; ’ * from 
which we may infer that they were different from those which he 
usually performed. We know, in the case of our Blessed Lord’s 
miracles, that though the change was usually accomplished on the 
speaking of a word, intermediate agency was sometimes employed ; 
as when the blind man was healed at the pool of Siloam.^ A 
miracle which has a closer reference to our present subject, is that 
in which the hem of Christ’s garment was made effectual to the 
healing of a poor sufferer, and the conviction of the bystanders.^ 
So on this occasion garments ^ wore made the means of communi- 
cating a healing j^ower to those who were at a distance, whether 
they were possessed with evil spirits, or afflicted with ordinary 
diseases.^ Such effects, thus publicly manifested, were a signal 
refutation of the charms and amulets and mystic letters of Ephesus. 
Yet was this no encouragement to blind superstition. Wlien the 
suffering woman was healed by touching the hem of the garment, 
the Saviour turned round and said, ‘Virtue is gone out of 
And here at Ephesus we are reminded that it was God who 
‘ wrought miracles by the hands of Paul ’ (ver. 11), and that ‘ the 
name,’ not of Paul, but ‘ of the Lord Jes^ts, was magnified’ (ver. 17). 

These miracles must have produced a great effect upon the minds 
of those who practised curious arts in Ephesus. Among the magi- 
cians who were then in this city, in the course of their wanderings 
through the East, were several Jewish exorcists. ’ This is a circum- 
stance which need not surprise us. The stem severity with which 
sorcery was forbidden in the Old Testament® attests the early 
tendency of the Israelites to such j>ractices : the Talmud bears 
witness to the continuance of these practices at a later period and 
we have already had occasion, in the course of this history, to 
notice the spread of Jewish magicians through various parts of the 


by St. Paul at Kpho.sus should be com- 
pared with St. Peter’s miracles at 
Jerusalem, when ‘many signs and 
wonders were wrought among the 
people . . . insomuch that they brouglit 
forth the sick into the streets, and 
laid them on beds and couches, that at 
the least the shadow of Peter passing 
by might overshadow some of them.’ 
— Acts V. 12-16. 

* Acts xix. 11. 

* *He spat on the ground, and 
made clay of the spittle, and anointed 
the eyes "of the blind man with the 
clay, and said unto him. Go, wash in 
the pool of Siloam.’ — John ix. 6, 7. 

3 Matt. ix. 20. See Trench on the 
MimcleSf p. 189, &c. 

* Both the words used here are 
Latin. The former, sudarium, is that 
which occurs Luke xix. 20 ; John xi. 
44, XX. 7, and is translated • napkin.’ 
The latter, semicinetium^ denotes some 
such article of dress — shawl, hand- 


kerchief, or apron — as is easily laid 
aside. Ilaunigarten’s remarks on the 
.^significance of tliese miracles are well 
worthy of consideration. ITe con- 
nects the sndaria and seinicinctia with 
St. I’aiil’s daily labour in his own sup- 
port. 

Acts xix. 12. 

6 Luke viii. 46. Compare vi. 19. 

7 Acts xix. 13. 

® See Exod. xxii. 18 ; Lev. xx. 27 ; 
Dent, xviii. 10, 11; 1 Sam. xx viii. 8, 9. 

® A knowletlge of magic was a re- 
Quisite qualificatiou of a member of 
tne Sanhedrin, that he might be able 
to try those who were accu^ of such 
practices. Josephus {Ant. xx. 7, 2) 
speaks of a Cyprian Jew, a sorcerer, 
who was a friend and companion of 
Felix, and who is identified by some 
with Simon Magus. Again {Ant. viii. 
2, 5), he mentions certain forms of 
incantation used by Jewish ma^cians 
which they attributed to King Stdomon. 
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Roman fimpire. ^ It was an age of superstition and imposture — ai 
age also in wliioh the powers of evil manifested themselves with 
peculiar force. Hence we find St. Paul classing ‘ witchcraft * among 
the works of the flesh (Gal. v. 20), and solemnly warning the 
Galatians both in words ^ and by his letters, that they who practise 
it cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; and it is of such that he 
writes to Timothy (2 Tim. iii. 13), — that ‘ evil men and seducers^ 
shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived.’ This 
passive in St. Paul’s latest letter had probably reference to that 
very city in which we see him now brought into opposition \fith 
Jewish sorcerers. These men, believing that the name of Jesus 
acted as a charm, and recognising the Aj>oatle as a Jew like them- 
selves, attempted his method of casting out evil spirits.** But He 
to whom the demons were subject, and who had given to His 
servant ‘ power and authority ’ over them (Luke ix. 1), had shame 
and terror in store for those who presumed thus to take His Holy 
Name in vain. 

One specific instance is recorded, which produced disastrous con- 
sequences to those who made the attempt, and led to wide results 
among the general poi>ulation. In the number of those who 
attempted to cast out evil spirits by the ‘ name of Jesus,’ were 
seven brothers, sons of Sceva, who is called a high priest, either 
because he had really held this office at Jerusalem, or because he 
was chief of one of the twenty-four courses of priests. But the 
demons, who were subject to Jesus, and by His will subject to 
those who preached His Gospel, treated with scorn those who used 
His Name without being converted to His truth. * Jesus I re- 
cognise, and Paul I know ; ® but who are ye 1 ’ was the answer of 
the evil spirit. And straightway the man who was possessed 
sprang upon them, with frantic violence, so that they were utterly 
discomfited, and ‘ fled out of the house naked and wounded.’ ’ 

This fearful result of the profane use of that Holy Name which 
was proclaimed by the Apostles for the salvation of all men, soon 
became notorious, both among the Greeks and the Jews.® Conster- 
nation and alarm took possession of the minds of many ; and in 
proportion to this alarm the name of the Lord Jesus began to be 
reverenced and honoured.^ Even among those who had given their 
faith to St. Paul’s preaching, some appear to have retained their 
attachment to the practice of magical arts. Their conscience was 
moved by what liaA recently occurred, and they came and made a 
full confession to the Apostle, and publicly acknowledged and 
forsook their deeds of darkness. ‘ * 


* See p. 118, &c. 

* Observe the phrase in ver. 21, ‘oj 7 
ioid you in time past^ perhaps on the 
very journey through Galatia which 
we have just had occasion to mention. 

* The word here used Is the cus- 
tomary term for these wandering ma- 
gicians. 

^ See ver. 18 . 

^ Olshausen's version, that he was 
mer^y the chief rabbi of the Ephe- 


sian Jews, can hardly be a correct ren- 
dering of the term. 

^ The two verbs in the original are 
difTerent. ^ 

^ ver. 16. 

* ver. 17. 

® The verb is in the imperfect. 

It seems unnatural to take the per- 
fect participle in any other sense than 
‘ those who had previously believed/ 

** ' Their deeds,* which must surely 
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* The fear and conviction seem to have extended beyond %iosc 
who made a profession of Christianity. A large number of the 
sorcerers themselves^ openly renounced the practice which had 
been so signally condemned by a higher power ; and they brought 
together the books’ that contained the mystic formularies, and 
burnt them before all the people. When the volumes were con- 
sumed,’ they proceeded to reckon up the price at which these 
manuals of enchantment would be valued. Such books, from their 
very nature, would be costly ; and all books in that age bore a 
vahie which is far above any standard with which we are familiar. 
Hence we need not be surprised.that the whole cost thus sacrificed 
and surrendered amounted to as much as two thousand pounds 
of English money. This scene must have been long remembered 
at Ephesus. It was a strong proof of honest conviction on the part 
of the sorcerers, and a striking attestation of the .triumph of Jesus 
Christ over the powers of darkness. The workers of evil were put 
to scorn, like the priests of Baal by Elijah on Mount Carmel ; ’ and 
the teaching of the doctrine» of Christ ‘ increased mightily and grew 
strong.’’ 

With this narrative of the burning of the books, we have nearly 
reached the term of St. Paul’s three years’ residence at Ephesus." 
Before his departure, however, two important subjects demand our 
attention, each of which may be treated in a sej^arate chapter : — 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, with the circumstances in 
Achaia which led to the writing of it, — and the uproar in the 
Ephesian Theatre, which will be considered in connection with a 
description of the city, and some notice of the worship of Diana. 



Coins of Ephesus," 


refer to the particular practices in 
question. The verb denotes * to make 
a full confession/ as in Matt. iii. 6; 
Jam. V. 16. 

* ver. 19. 

* Literally * thtir books.* 

* The imperfect should be noticed, 

as imparting a graphic ^aracter to 
the whole narrative. The burning and 
Uazing of the books went on for some 
Qonsiderable time. Compare the in- 
stances of the burning of magical books 
recorded in Liv. xl* 29 ; Suet. Awg. 81 ; 
also Tac xiU. 50 ; 2. 


^ The ‘piece of silver* mentioned 
here was doubtless the drachma, the 
current Greek coin of the Levant: the 
value was about tenpence. There can 
be no reason to suppose with Grotius 
that the shekel is meant. 

^ 1 Kings xvUi. 

® ver. 20. 

^ See ver. 21^ which immediately fol- 
lows. 

^ From Akerman’s Nvmismci^ lUu§» 
trations, p. 49. For the fbriii under 
which Diana is represented, see below, 
pp. 428, 424. 
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CHAPTER X'V. 

• 

St. Paul pays a short Visit to Corinth.-j-Returns to Ephesus. — Writes a Letter 
to the Corinthians, which is now lost.—'l'hey reply, desiring further Explana* 
tions. — State of the Corinthian Church. — St. Paul writes the First Ejplstie to 
the Corinthians, 

We have hitherto derived such information as wo possess, concorn 
ing the proceedings of St. Paul at Ephesus, from the narrative in 
the Acts ; but we must now record an occurrence which St. Luke 
has passed over in silence, and whiah we know only from a few 
incidental allusions in the letters of the Apostle himself. This 
occurrence, which probably took place not later than the beginning 
of the second year of St. Paul’s residence at Ephesus, was a short 
visit which he paid to the Church at Corinth. ^ 


* The occurrence of this visit is 
proved by the following passages : 

(1.) 2 Cor. xii. 14. < Now for the 

tldrd time 1 am prepared to come to 
you.’ 

(2.) 2 Cor. xiii. 1. * Now for the 

third time I am coming to you.’ 

If the visit after leaving Ephesus 
was the third, there must have been a 
second before it 

(8.) 2 Cor. xii. 21. * Lest again, 

when I come, Gk)d should humble me, 
and I should grieve many of those who 
sinned before.* He fears lest he should 
a^in be humbled on visiting them, and 
aMin have to mourn their sins. lienee 
there must have been a foimer visit, in 
which he was thus humbled and made 
to mourn. 

Paley in the Horce Pauling and 
other commentators siftce, have shown 
that these passages (though they ac- 
knowledge their most natural meaning 
to be in favour of an intermediate 
visit) may be explained away ; in the 
first two St. Paul might perhaps only 
have meant *■ this is the third time I 
have intended to come to you ; * and 
in the third passage we may take 
^sgain with come in the sense of *on 
my return.* But we think that no- 
ttung bat the hypothesis of an inter- 
mediate can explain the following 
passages : 

(i) 2 Cor. il. I, ‘I decided not to 


come again in grief to you * (which 
is the reading of every one of the 
Uncial manuscripts). Here it would 
be exceedingly unnatural to join again 
with come ; and the feeling of this 
probably led to the error of the Textus 
Keceptus. 

(5.) 2 Cor. xiii. 2 (according to the 
reading of the best MSS.). / have 
warned you formerly, and 1 now fore- 
warn you. as when I was present the 
second time, so now while 1 am absent, 
saying to those who had sinned before 
that time, and tt> all the rest. ‘ I 
come apain. I wilt not spare' 

Against these arguments Paley sets 
(Ist) St. Luke’s silence, which, how- 
ever, is acknowledged by all to be in- 
conclusive, considering that so very 
many of St. Paul’s travels and adven- 
tures are left confessedly unrecorded 
in the Acts (see note on *2 Cor. xi. 28, 
Ac.). (2ndly) The passage, 2 Or. i. 
15, 16, in which St. Paul tells the 
Corinthians he did not wish now to 
ive them a * second benefit;’ whence 
e argues that the visit then approach- 
ing woul(t be his second visit But a 
more careful examination of the pas- 
sage shows that St. Paul is speaking 
of his original intention of paying 
them a double vieit. on bis way to 
Macedonia, and on bis return from 
Macedonia. 
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^ If we had not possessed any direct information that suck a -visit 
had been made, yet in itself it would have seemed highly probable 
that St. Paul would not have remained three years at Ephesus 
without revisiting his Corinthian converts. We have already 
r remarked* on the facility of communication existing between these 
two great cities, which were united by a continual reciprocity of 
commerce, and were the capitals of two peaceful provinces. And 
examples of the intercourse which actually took place between the 
Christians of the two Churches have occurred, both in the case of 
Aq^ila and Priscilla, who had migrated from the one to the other 
(Acts xviii. 18, 19), and in that of Apollos, concerning whom, ‘when 
he was disposed to pass into Achaia,’ ‘ the brethren [at Ephesus] 
wrote, exhorting the disciples [at Corinth] to receive him' (Acts 
xviii. 27). In the last chapter, some of the results of this visit of 
Apollos to Corinth have been noticed ; he was now probably re- 
turned to Ephesus, where we know'^ that he was remaining (and, 
it would seem, stationary) during the^ third year of St. Paul’s 
residence in that capital. No doubt, on his return, he had much 
to tell of the Corinthian converts to their father in the faith, — 
much of joy and hope, but also much of pain, to communicate ; for 
there can be little doubt that those tares among the wheat, which 
we shall presently see in their maturer growth, had already begun 
to germinate, although neither Paul had planted, nor Apollos 
watered them. One evil at least, we know, prevailed extensively, 
and threatened to corrupt the whole Church of Corinth. This was 
nothing less than the addiction of many Corinthian Christians 
to those sins of impurity which they had practised in the days of 
their Heathenism, and which disgraced their native city, even 
among the Heathen. We have before mentioned the peculiar 
licentiousness of manners which prevailed at Corinth. So notorious 
was this, that it had actually passed into the vocabulary of the 
Greek tongue ; and the very word ‘ to Corinthianise,' meant ‘ to 
play the wanton nay, the bad reputation of the city had become 
proverbial, even in foreign langiu^es, and is immortalised by the 
Latin poets,'* Such being the habits in which many of the Corin- 
thian converts had been educated, we cannot wonder if it proved 
most difficult to root out immorality from the rising Church. The 
offenders against Christian chastity were exceedingly numerous ^ at 
this period ; and it was especially with the object of attempting to 
reform them, and to check the growing mischie^, that St. Paul now 
determined to visit Corinth. 

He has himself described this visit as a painful one ; ** he went in 
sorrow at the tidings he had received, and when he arrived, he 
found the state of things even worse than he had expected ; he 
tells us that it was a time of personal humiliation ^ to himseff, 
occasioned by the flagrant sins of so many of his own converts ; 
he reminds the Corinthians, afterwards, how he had ‘ mourned ' 

* p. 836. unrepcntaDt after rebuke and warning, 

* 1 Cor. xvi. 12. are called ‘ many.* 2 Cor. xii. 21. . 

** It is BO used by Aristophanes. ** 2 Cor. ii. 1. 

« Hot. Ep, i. 17. See p. 826, n. 3. 2 Cor. xii. 21. 

* Only a part of them, who remained 
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over those who had dishonoured the name of Christ by Hhe 
uncleanness and fornication and wantonness which they had com- 
mitted.^^ 

But in the midst of his grief he showed the greatest tenderness 
for the individual offenders ; he warned them of the heinous guilty 
which they were incurring ; he showed them its inconsistency with 
their Christian calling ; ® he reminded them how, at their baptism,* 
they had died to sin, and risen again unto righteousness ; but he 
did not at once exclude them from the Church which they liad 
defiled. Yet he was compelled to threaten them with this penalty, 
if they persevered in the sins yrhich had now called forth his 
rebuke. He has recorded the very words which he used. ‘ If 1 
come again, ' he said, ^ I will not spare. ’ ® 

It appears probable that, on this occasion, St. Paul remained but 
a very short time at Corinth. When afterwards, in writing to them, 
he says that he does not wish Stoic to pay them a passing visit,’ 
he seems ^ to imply, that Jiis last visit had deserved that epithet. 
Moreover, had it occupied a large portion of the ‘^ace or three 
years,’ which he describes lumself to have spent at Ephesus (Acts 
XX. 31), he would probably have expressed himself differentlv in 
that part of his address to the Ephesian presbyters ; ^ and a long 
visit could scarcely have failed to furnish more allusions in the 
Epistxes so soon after written to Corinth. The silence of St. Luke 
also, which is easily explained on the supposition of a short visit, 
would be less natural had St. Paul been long absent from Ephesus, 
where he appears, from the narrative in the Acts, to be stationary 
during all this jieriod. 

On these grounds, we suppose that the Apostle, availing himself 
of the constant maritime intercourse between the two cities, had 
gone by sea to Corinth ; and that he now returned to Ephesus by 
the same route (which was very much shorter than that by land), 
after spending a few days or weeks at Corinth, 

But his censures and warnings had produced too little effect 
upon his converts ; his mildness had been mistaken for weakness ; 
his hesitation in punishing had been ascribed to a fear of the 
oflenders ; and it was not long before he received new intelligence 
that the profligacy which had infected the community was still 
increasing. Then it was that he felt himself compelled to resort to 
harsher measures ; he wrote an Epistle (which has not been pre- 
served to us) ^ in which, as we learn from lumself, he ordered the 


J 2 Cor. xii. 21. 

*• There can be no doubt that lie 
upon them the same aigumcnts 
which he was afterwards obliged to 
repeat at 1 Cor. vi. 15. 

* 2 Cor. xiii. 2. 

* 1 Cor. xvi. 7. Yet this admits of 
another explanation ; for perhaps he 
only meant to say, * I will not vow 
(at once) come to you (by the direct 
route) on my way to Mac^onia for a 
psa^ visit,* &C. 

* Wieeeler, however, gets over this, 


by supposing that when St. Paul men- 
tions three yeure spent among his 
hearers, he means to address not 
only the Ephesian presbyters whom 
he had summoned, but also the compa - 
iiions of his voyage (Acts xx. 4) who 
had been With him in Macedonia and 
Acbaia. 

^ In proof of this, see the note on 
1 Cor. V. 9-12. This lost Epistle must 
have been written after his second 
visit; otherwise be need not have 
explained it in the passage referred to. 
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Christians of Oorinth, by virtue of his Apostolic authority, ‘ to 
cease from all intercourse with fornicators.’ By this he meant, as 
he subsequently explained his injunctions, to direct the exclusion 
of all profligates from the Church. The Corinthians, however, 
o either did not understand this, or (to excuse themselves) they 
affected not to do so, for they asked, how it was possible for them 
®to abstain from all intercourse with the profligate, unless they 
entirely secluded themselves from all the business of life, which 
they had to transact with their Heathen neighbours. Another 
the^ lost Epistle contained any other topics, we cannot know with 
certainty ; but we may concludenwith some probability that it was 
very short, and directed to this one subject ; ^ otherwise it is not 
efiwy to understand why it should not have been preserved together 
with the two subsequent Epistles. 

Soon after this short letter had been dispatched, Timotheus, 
accompanied by Erastus,'^ left Ephesus for Macedonia. St. Paul 
desired him, if possible, to continue hi'a journey to Corinth ; but 
did not feel certain that iip would be possible for him to do so^ 
consistently with the other objects of his journey, ^hich pro- 
bably had reference to the great collection now going on for the 
poor Hebrew Christians at Jerusalem. 

Meantime^ some members of the household of Chloe, a distin- 
guished Christian family at Corinth, arrived at Ephesus ; and from 
them St. Paul received fuller information than he before possessed 
of the condition of the Corinthian Church. The spirit of party 
had seized upon its members, and well nigh destroyed Christian 
love. We have already seen in our general view of the divisions of 
the Apostolic Church, that the great parties which then divided the 
Christian world had ranked themselves under the names of different 
Apostles, whom they attempted to set up against each other as rival 
leaders. At Corinth, as in other places, emissaries had arrived 
from the Judaisers of Palestine, who boasted of their ‘ letters of 
commendation ’ from the metropolis of the faith ; they did not, 
however, attempt, as yet, to insist upon circumcision, as we shall 
find them doing successfully among the simpler population of 
Galatia. This would have been hopeless in a great and civilised 
community like that of Corinth, imbued with Greek feelings of 
contempt for what they w'ould have deemed a barbarous superstition. 
Here, therefore, the Judaisers confined themselves, in the first 
instance, to personal attacks against St. Paul, whose apostleship 
they denied, whose motives they calumniated, and whose authority 
they persuaded the Corinthians to repudiate. Some of them de- 
clared themselves the followers of ‘ Cephas,’ whom the Lord Himself 
had selected to be the chief Apostle ; others (probably the more 

> l^obably it was in thig lost letter Rom. xvi. 23, and 2 Tim. iv. 20 ; and 
that he gave them notice of his in- therefore was most likely proceeding at 
tention to visit them on his way any rate to Corinth, 
to Macedonia ; for altering which Ke ' * Timotheus apparently did not 
was BO much blamed by his pppo- reach Corinth on this occasion, or the 
nents. fact would have been mentioned 2 Cor. 

■ Erastua was probably the ‘ trea- xii. 18. ' 
surer ^ of the city of Corinm, mentioned 
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extreme member* of the party) * boasted of their own immediate 
connection with Christ Himself, and their intimacy with ‘the 
brethren of the Lord/ and especially with James, the head of the 
Church at Jerusalem. The endeavours of these agitators to under- 
mine the influence of the Apostle of the Gentiles met with unde- ' 
served success ; and they gained over a strong party to their side. 
Meanwhile, those who were still stedfast to the doctrines of St. Paul, 
yet were not all unshaken in their attachment to his person : a 
portion of them preferred the Alexandrian learning with wlych 
Apollos had enforced his preaching, to the simple style of their 
first teacher, who had designedly abstained, at Corinth, from 
anything like philosophical argumentation.^ This party, then, who 
sought to form for themselves a philosophical Christianity, called 
themselves the followers of Apollos ; although the latter, for his 
part, evidently disclaimed the rivalry with St. Paul which was thus 
implied, and even refused to revisit Corinth/ lest he should seem 
to countenance the factioutf spirit of his adherents. 

It is not impossible that the Antinomian Free-thinkei*s, whom we 
have already seen to form so dangerous a ]x>rtion of the Primitive 
Church, attached themselves to this last- named party ; at any rate, 
they were, at this time, one of the worst elements of evil at Corinth: 
they put forward a theoretic defence of the practical immorality in 
which they lived ; and some of them had so lost the very foundation 
of Christian faith as to deny the resurrection of the dead, and thus 
to adopt the belief as well as the sensuality of their Epicurean 
neighbours, whoso motto was ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.’ 

A crime recently committed by one of these pretended Chris- 
tians, was now reported to St. Paul, and excited his utmost ab- 
hoiTence : a member of the Corinthian Church was openly living in 
incestuous intercourse with his step-mother, and that, during his 
father’s life ; yet this audacious oftender was not excluded from the 
Church. 

Nor were these the only evils : some Christians were showing 
their total want of brotherly love by bringing vexatious actions 
against their brethren in the Heathen courts of law ; others were 
turning even the spiritual gifts which they had received from the 
Holy Ghost into occasions of vanity and display, not unaccompanied 
by fanatical delusion ; the decent order of Christian worship was 
disturbed by the tuiflultuary claims of rival ministrations ; women 
had forgotten the modesty of their sex, and came forward, unveiled 
(contrary to the habit of their country), to address the public 
assembly ; and even the sanctity of the Holy Communion itself wa-s 
profaned by scenes of revelling and debauch. 

About the same time that all this disastrous intelligence was 
brought to St. Paul by the household of Cbloe, other messengers 
arrived from Corinth, bearing the answer of the Church to his 
previous letter, of which (as we have mentioned above) they re- 
quested an explanation ; and at the same time referring to his 
deckion several questions which caused dispute and difficulty. 


! See sliiove, pp. 849, 350. 


» 1 Cor. ii. 1-5. 


• 1 Cor. kvi. 12. 
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These questions related — 1st, To the controversies respecting meat 
which had been offered to i^ols ; 2ndly, To the disputes regarding 
celibacy and matrimony ; the right of divorce ; and the perj^exities 
which arose in the case of mixed marriages, where one of the 
^|)artie8 was an unbeliever : 3rdly, To the exercise of spiritual gifts 

the public assemblies of the Church. 

8t. Paul hastened to reply to these questions, and at the same 
time to denounce the sins which had polluted the Corinthian 
Chu^h, and almost annulled its right to the name of Christian. 
The letter which he was thus led to write is addressed, not only to 
this metropolitan Church, but aTso to the Christian communities 
established in other places in the same province, * which might be 
regarded as dependencies of that in the capital city ; hence we must 
,i* infer that these Churches also had been infected by some of the 
errors or vices which had prevailed at Corinth. ‘ The letter is, in 
its contents, the most diversified of all St. Paul’s Epistles ; and in. 
proportion to the variety of its topics, Js the depth of its interest 
for ourselves. For by it we are introduced, as it were, h®hind the 
scenes of the Apostolic Church, and its minutest features are re- 
vealed to us under the light of daily life. We see the pictui-e of a 
Christian congregation as it met for worship in some upper chamber, 
such as the house of Aquila, or of Gaius, could furnish. We see 
that these seasons of pure devotion were not unalloyed by human 
vanity and excitement ; yet, on the other hand, we behold the 
Heathen auditor pierced to the heart by the inspired eloquence of 
the Christian prophets, the secrets of his conscience laid bare to 
him, and himself constrained to fall down on his face and worship 
God ; we hear the fervent thanksgiving echoed by the unanimous 
Amen ; we see the administration of the Holy Communion termi- 
nating the feast of love. Again we become familiar with the 
perplexities of domestic life, the corrupting proximity of Heathen 
immorality, the lingering superstition, the rash speculation, the 
lawless perversion of Christian liberty ; we witness the strife of 
theological factions, the party names, the sectarian animosities. 
We perceive the difficulty of the task imposed upon the Apostle, 
who must guard from so many perils, and guide through so many 
difficulties, his children in the faith, whom else he had begotten in 
vain ; and we learn to appreciate more fully the m^nitude of that 
laborious responsibility under which he describes himself as almost 
ready to sink, ^ the care of all the Churches.’ 

But while we rejoice that so many details of the deepest historical 
interest have been preserved to us by this Epistle, let us not forget 
to thank God who so inspired His Apostle, that in his answers to 
questions of transitory interest he has laid down principles of eternal 
<mligation.^ Lot us trace with gratitude the providence of Him, 

1 See the translatton of 1 Cor. ii. 2, the inind%>f the Apostle himself by 
and the note. Also p. 819. . the Holy Spirit, under whose guidance 

* The contrast between the short- he wrote ; and he has expream It, in 
lived interest of the questions referred those sublime words which ^ 
to him for solution, and the eternal serve as a motto for the whole Spls^ 
principles ^ which they must be (1 Cor. vfi. 29^1). 
solved, was Drought prominently before 
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who ^oufc of darkness c^s up light;’ by whose mercy it was 
provided that the unchastity of the Corinthians should occasion the 
sacred laws of moral purity to be established for ever through the 
Christian world ; — that their denial of the resurrection should cause 
those words to be recorded whereon reposes, as upon a rock that • 
cannot be shaken, our svire and certain hope of immortality. , 

The following is a translation of the Epistle, which was written 
at Easter, in the third year of St. Paul’s residence at Ephesus : — 


FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS.* 

I PAUL, a called- Apostle of Jesus Christ by the will 
of God, and Sosthenes* the Brother, TO THE 
CHURCH OP GOD* AT CORINTH, hallowed 
in Christ Jesus, called Saints together with 
all ^ who call upon the name of Jesus Christ our 


* I’lie date of this Epistle can be 
fixed with more precision than that of 
any other. It gives us the means of 
ascertaining, not merely the year, but 
even (with great probability) the 
month and week, in which it was 
written. 

(1) Apollos had been working at 
Corinth, and was now with St. Paul at 
Ephesus (1 Cor. i, 12; iii. 4, 22 ; iv. 

6 } xvi. 12). This was the case dur- 
ing St, Paul’s residence at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 1). 

(2) He wrote during the dayn of tin- 
Uaotned breads i.e, at Easter (I Cor. 
V. 7 : see the note on that passage), 
and intended to remain at Ephesus 
till Pentecost (xvi. 8, cf. xv. 32). 
After leaving Ephesus, he purposed to 
come by Macedonia to Achaia (xvi. 
5-7). This was the route he took 
(Acts XX. 1, 2) on leaving Ephesus 
after the tumult in the tfleatre. 

(8) Aqiiila and Priscilla were with 
him at Ephesus (xvi. 19). They had 
taken up their residence at Ephesus 
before the visit of St. Paul (Acts xviii. 
26 ). 

(4) The Great Collecdon was going 
on in Achaia (xvi. 1-8). When he*, 
wrote to the Romans fronc^ Corinth 
during his three months* virit there 
(Acts x jr. 8), tile collection was com- 
plated In HabedonU and Achaia (Rom. 
XV. 881 ^' 

(65 He iK^ies to go by Corinth to 
Jenisaleiii, and thence to Rome (xvi 


4, and xv. 25-28.) Now the time when 
he entertained this very purpose was 
towards the conclusion of his long 
Ephesian residence (Acts xix. 21). 

(6) He had sent Timothy towards 
Corinth (iv. 17), but not direct (xvi. 
10). Now it was at the close of his 
Ephesian residence (Acts xix, 22) that 
he sent Timothy with Erastus (the 
Corinthian) from Ephesus to Macedo- 
nia, which was one way to Corinth, but 
not the shortest. 

l^sthenes is, perhaps, the same 
mentioned Acts xviii. 17. 

^ The sense of the word for ‘ Saints * 
in the New Testament is nearly equiva>> 
lent to the modern * Christians ; * but it 
would be an anachronism so to translate 
it here, since (in the time of St. Paul) 
the word ‘Christian* was only usee* 
as a term of reproach. The oGjeetiun 
to translating it ‘saints* is, that the 
idea now often conveyed by that term 
is different from the meaning of the 
Greek word as used by St. Paul. Yet 
as no other English word represents it 
better, either the old rendering must 
be retained, or an awkward peripiirasis 
employed. The English reader should 
bear in min^ that St. Paul applies the 
term to all members of the Cnurch. 

< This is added to comprehend those 
Christiana of the Church of Achaia who 
were not resident at Corinth, but in 
the neighbouring plaow of the aaiue 
province. Compare 2 Cor, L tm 
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Lord in every place which is their home — and oar 
home also.' 

Grace be nnto you and peace, fix)m God our i. 3 
Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ. 


’^'Introductoir 

thuak0fftving 
for their 
conversion. 


Rebuke of 



special cen- 
sure of the 
pseudo-philo- 
sophical 
party. 


I* thank my God continually on your behalf, for 4 * 
the grace of God given unto you in Christ Jesus. 
Because, in Him, you were^ every- wise enriched 5 
with all the gifts of speech and knowledge, (for thus 6 
my testimony to Christ was confirmed among you), 
so that you come behind no other church in any; 
gift ; looking earnestly for the time when our Lord 
Jesus Christ shall be revealed to sigljit.^ 

And He also will confirm ® you nnto the end, that s 
you may be without reproach at the day of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. For God is faithful, by whom you 9 
were called into fellowship with His Son, Jesus 
Christ, Our Lord. 

I exhort you, brethren, by the name of our Lord 10 
Jesus Christ, to shun disputes, and have no divisions 
among you, but to be knit together in the same 
mind, and the same judgment.® For I have beer 11 
informed concerning you, my brethren, by the mem- 
bers of Chloe’s household, that there are contentions 
among you. T mean, that one of you says, * I am a 12 
follower of Paul another, ‘ I of Apollos;* another, 

‘I of Cephas;’^ another, ‘I of Christ.’ Is Christ 13 


' The Authorised Version here ap- 
pears scarcely reconcilable with the 
order of the Greek, though it is de- 
fended by the opinions of Chrj'sostoin, 
Billroth, Olshausen, Ac. The trans- 
lation of Meyer, ‘ in every place under 
their and our dominion^ seems more 
like a Papal than an Apostolic re- 
script; and that of De Wette, ‘m 
euciy ptace both of their awl our ubodcy 
is fngid, and adds nothing to the idea 
of ‘every place.* St. Paul means to 
say that he feels the home of his con- 
ver^^lo be also his own. Both senti- 
ment and expression are the same as 
in Rom. xvi. 13 : ‘ His mother and 
mine.* • 

* Observe how *I thank’ and *my* 
follow immediately after ‘Paul and 
Sosthenes,* showing that, though the 
salutation runs in the name of both, 
the author of the Epistle was St. Paul 
alone. Compare die remarks on IThess. 
i.2. 


3 In this passaj^e the aorists arc here 
translated as aorists. But as the dis- 
tinction between the aorist and perfect 
is by no means constantly observed in 
St. Paul’s Hellenistic Greek, it may be 
doubted whether the aorists here are 
not used for perfects. 

* See note on Rom. ii. 5. 

^ i.e. He wifi do His part to confirm 
you unto the end. If you fdl, it will 
hot be for want of His help, 

® ‘ Mind* refers to the view taken by 
the understanding; ‘judgment* to the 
practical decision arrived at. 

^ Cephas is tlie name by which St, 
Peter is called throughout this Epistle. 
•It was ^ir*^actual word (bed by our 
Lord Himself, and remained the Apos- 
tle’s usual appellation among the 
Jewish Christians up to this time. It 
is strange that it should 
have been so entirely sumpi^ed by 
its Greek, equivalent, ‘ aven 

among the Jewish Christians. 8«a. 
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divided P Was Paul crucified for you ? or were you 

14 baptized unto the name of Paul ? I thank God that 
I baptized none of you except Crispus and Gains ^ 

15 (lest any one should say that I baptized unto my 

16 own name) ; and I baptized also the household of 
Stephanas ; besides these I know not that I baptized 

17 any other. For Christ sent me forth as His Apostle,* 
not to baptize, but to publish the Glad-tidings ; and 
that, not with wisdom of word, lest thereby the 

18 cross of Christ should be made Void.® For the word 
of thd cross,* to those in the way of perdition, is 
folly; but to us in the way of salvation,® it is the 

19 power of God. . And so it is written, ‘ $ bjill bdJtroy 
tf)e tohltrom of the toUe, atih brtuji to uotljiiig tbe ttiiOn* 

20<tiUrtCu3 of tl)e pruOvot.’'^* Where is the Philosopher? 

Where is the Rabbi ? Where is the reasoiier of this 
world Has not God turned the world’s wisdom 

21 into folly? for when the world had failed to gain by 
its wisdom the knowledge of God in the wisdom of 
God, it pleased God, by the folly of our preaching,® 

22 to save those who believe.^ For the Jews require a 
sign [from heaven], and the Greeks demand philo- 

23 Sophy; but we proclaim a Messiah crucified, to the 
Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks a folly ; 

24 but to the called'^ themselves, whether they be Jews 
or Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom 

25 of God. For the folly of God is wiser than man’s 
' wisdom, and the weakness of God is stronger than 

26 man’s strength. For you see, brethren, how God 
has called you ; how few of you are wise in earthly 


note on Gal. i. 13. For an explana- 
tion of the parties here alluded to, see 
pp. 348>85a. 

^ Or Caius, if we use the Roman 
spelling; see p. 313. 

* The verb involves this. 

* Compare the use of the same verb 
in Rom. iv. 14. 

< i.e. the tidings of d crueijied Mea- 
aiak. 

® For the present participle we may 
refer to Acts ii. 47, and to ii; 6 below. 
In tendering the partic^n^ h^re, 
* alreatfy deadf* and * alreae^ aaved,* 
Prof. Stanley neglects the force of the 
ten^. [This is corrected in the 2nd 
edition. B.1 

^ Xsa^aixuL. 14: not quite literally 
quoted Uo/Ok ^ LXX. 

^ There mk two wonls in 4be N.T. 
tnuulated * tforld ' in the A. T. That 


which is used here involves the notion 
of transitory duration. So in English 
we speak of ‘ the notions (or spirit) of 
the tfpe.’ Also in this expression is 
contained a reference to ‘the future 
age,’ the period of the final triumph of 
Christ’s kingdom. 

® [Or, more correctly, ‘that which 
we preach,* viz. the Gospel, which 
men deem folly, ii.] 

® Obsen’^e that the participle here is 
present, not past. 

including St. Paul and the 
'other pi eachdlrs of Christianity. 

All who make an outward profes- 
sion of Christianity are, in St. rauPs 
language, ‘the called.* They have 
received a message God, which 
has called them to enter into ^ 
church. « 
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wisdom, how few are powerful, how few are noble. 

But the world’s folly, God has chosen, to confound i. s? 
its wisdom; and the world’s weakness God has 
chosen, to confound its strength; and the world’s base 28 
things, and things despised, yea, things that have no 
being, Qnd has chosen, to bring to nought the things ^ 
that be ; that no flesh should glory in His presence. 29 
But you are His children * in Christ Jesus, whom 30 
God sent unto lis as our wisdom,^ and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption ; that it might be 
according as it is written, ‘ that baastrtb) biw 31 

boait ill the ILotlr/ ® 

In hi» owti So, brethren, when I myself came among: you, and ii. i 

hadnot aimed declared to you the testimony of God, I came not 
IS?®8o‘phy surpassing skill oi speech, or wisdom. For no 2 
knowledge did 1 purpose to display among you, but 
n!tuiii“^w'r the knowledge of Jesus Christ alone, and Him^ — 
amfwiafom*^ crucified. And in my intercourse with you, I was 3 
to thespw filled with weakness and fear and much trembling.® 
And when I proclaimed my message, I used not per- 4 
suasive words of human wisdom, but showed forth 5 
the working of God’s Spirit and power, that your 
faith might have its foundation not in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God. 

Nevertheless, among those who are ripe in under - 6 
standing,® I speak wisdom ; albeit not the wisdom of 
this world, nor of its rulers, who will soon be nought.^ 
But it is God’s wisdom that I speak, whereof the 7 
secret is made known to His people;* even the 


» ‘Of Him.’ 

* Literally, vaho became wisdom to us 
from Cod/ the preposition implying 
'^sent from,^ 

® Jerem. ix, 23, 24, from the LXX., 
but not literally. Quoted also 2 Cor. 
X. 17; see note there. 

* i.e. Him, not exalted on the 
earthly throne of David, but ^n- 
demned to the death* of the vilest 
midefactor. 

^ St* Paul appears, on his first com- 
ing to Corinth, to have been suffer- 
ing utkder great depression, perhaps 
caused by the bodily mifiady to which 
he was aubjeot (cf. 2 Cor. xii. 8; see 
pi^ 21fi), peqgips by the ul success of 
his efforra|4 Atbens. Seep. 298. 

The eJ^^i^on ‘ fear and trem- 
* is pecuiarly Pauline, bang 


and by no other writer in the New 
Testament. It does not mean /ear 
personal dangerj but a trembling anxi- 
ety to perform a duty, 'i'hus in Eph. 
VI. 5, slaves are charged to obey their 
masters thus, and ' this anxious con- 
scientiousnesr is opposed to ‘eye-ser- 
vice.’ 

8 ‘The perfect’ is St Paul’s ex- 
pression for those who had attained 
the maturity of Christian wisdom. 
Compare h Ooir. xiv. 20, and PhiL iii. 
15. Su|b men could understand that 
his tealmg in truth the highest 
philoeopny. 

7 Literally, ‘passing away into no- 
’ thingness.’ 

8 Wisdom in a mystery,’ is a wi» 
dom ^revealed to the initiated, i.e. (In 
this case) to Christiana; bat hidden 


SBS 
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hidden wl^om which God ordained before the a^s, 

8 that we might be glorified thereby. But the rulers 
of this world knew it not ; for had they known it, 
they would not have oimcified the Lord of Glory. 

9 But as it is written, ‘(jpjie tfrrii, nor rat 

brartr, neither entered into the heart of man, the 
thihsft to|^rh ^oh haih lirepaveO for them that lobe 

lOjSim/* Yet to UB* God has revealed them by His 
Spirit. For the Spirit fathoms all things, even the 

11 depths of God. For who can knbw what belongs to 
man btit the spirit of man which is within him? 
even so none can know what belongs to God, but 

12 the Spirit of God alone. Now we have received, 
not the spirit of tlie world, but the Spirit which is of 
God ; that we might understand those things which 
have been freely given us by God. * 

13 These are the things whereof we speak, in words 
not taught by man*8 wisdom, but by the Spirit; 

14 explaining spiritual things to spiritual^ men. But 
the natural ^ man rejects the teaching of God’s Spirit, 
for to him it is folly; and he cannot comprehend it, 

15 because it is spiritually discerned. But the spiritual 
man judges all things truly, yet cannot himself be 

16 truly judged by others. For ltitab)n tb^ 

mintr at tbe itaih that be iSbo^nJ iiiaftnut but 

we have the mind of the Lord® [within us]. 


li! l And I, brethren, could not speak to you as spiritual 

2 men, but as carnal, yea, as babes in Christ. I fed 
you with milk, and not with meat ; for you were not 

3 able to bear it ; nay, you are not yet able, for you are 
still Ciamal. For while you are divided amongst 
yourselves by jealousy, and strife, and factious par- 
ties, is it not evident that you are carnal, and walking 

4 in the ways dt mep ? When one says, *I follow 

principle), as distin^ished ftrom 
Bjnritual principle. See Juv* sm 
1^. KtymologicaUy speakinif, w ' 
animal man would^ m .the heat tnna- 
btd to Enmk rmei* thk 


* Taaiah Ixiv. 4 lr*l^ 4 iiicarest pas- 

sage to this in the Ofd Testament. 
The quotation ia not to be Ibund^any- 
whete exactly. ' ' ^ 

* U9f including all ttbe 
Christum teachers, and the or the 
* perfect.* 

* Compare Ht 1. It should be ob- 
served rilwt this verb is often us^ 
LXX. for explain, interpret^ as 

xt 8. 

* Froperly man oon$iderad||ls 
dowed with the anima 


^ould^l^vey % hawnsr itteihltig tl^an 
the o|i|miaL t . 

« The best M:S& 
tweets. the readinHh^ 

‘Lord’ here, 
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Paul/ and another ‘ I follow Apollos/ can you deny 
that you are carnal ? 
diction Who then is Paul, or who is Apollos? what areiii. 5 
but servants, by whose ministration you be- 
ka!kri of‘® lieved? and was it not the Lord who gave to each of 6 
Na- them the measure of his success ? I planted, Apollos 
wo?k°^ watered; but it was God who made the seed to grow. 

, So that he who plants is nothing, nor he who waters, 7 

but God alone who gives the growth. But the 8 
planter and the waferer are one together ; * and each 
will receive his own wages according to his work. 

For we are God’s fellow-labourers,'^ and you are 9 
God’s husbandry. You are God’s building ; God 10 
gave me the gift of grace whereby like a skilful 
architect I laid a foundation ; and on this foundation 
another builds*’; but let each take heed what he 
builds thereon — [‘ thereon/ I say,] for other founda- ll 
tion can no man’ lay, than that already laid, which is 
Jesus Chiust.^ But on this foundation one may 12 
raise gold, and silver, and precious stones ; another, 
wood, hay, and stubble.'* But each man’s work will 13 
be made manifest ; for Tlie Day® will make it known; 
because that day will be revealed with fire, and the 
fire will test each builder’s work. He whose build- U 


The Cluirch 
I* OOil'd 
temple. 


ing stands unharmed, shall receive payment for his 
labour ; he whose work is burned down, shall forfeit 15 
his reward : yet he shall not himself be destroyed ; 
but shall be saved as it were through the flames. 

Know® ye not that you are God’s temple, and that 16 
you form a shrine wherein God’s Bpirit dwells ? If 17 
any man ruin the temple of God, God ruin ^ 

him ; for the temple of God is and^ holy^ there- 

fore are ye. 


* ‘And therefore cannot be set 
^^ainst each other’ is implied. 
^'^Thia remarkable expression is 
dt. Paul more than once. 
Cor. 1, and th% nole ot^ 


M^inea t!)|i9N^ more 
Pfe^thOt counted 

M|3^^%ranite and 
of gold and 



silver, on ’^e OJje hand, and the 
hovels of the poor on. the othei^, with 
walls of woi^Janr^i)ot of thatch, and 
ml^stices ' straw. See 

desciiptiQii below, Chap. 

ChrUOa coming.' 

J^j^re f Tfee^^. 4. 

^ ^The connection with what pre- 
oedesT is * In calling you God’s build- 
ing, I tell you no new thing ; you 
h^^g^ already that you are God’s 

verl:^! link is lost in the 
temple * (A. Y.). 
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IS Let none deceive himself ; if any man is held wise J?iae 
among you in the wisdom of tliis world, let him 5;^*^*^,,?*^** 
make himself a fool [in the world’s judgment], that 

19 so he may become wise. For the wisdom of this 
world is fooHshness with God, as it is written, ‘ 5 gc 
talietb tbc into in tfteCr ohjii rraftinesJrf.^ * And again, 

20‘Cb^ tf)cth0ugl)W of tl)o lotrfc that 

21 are bam/ * Therefore let none of you make his boast 

22 in men ; ^ for all things are yours ; both Paul and 
Apollos, and Cephas, and the whole world itself; 
both life and death, things present and tilings to 

23 come — all arc yours — but^ you are Christ’s; and 
Christ is God’s. . 

. 1 Let us be accounted m servants of Christ, and ( j.ruf* 

, 2 stewards of the mysteries of* God.'’ ‘Moreover, it is onl’y lu-wSlTu; 

3 required in a steward to be found faitliful.^ Yet to !h?{ uHliSs- 
mo it matters nothing that I be judged by you or by KiV own. 
the doom 7 of man; nay, 1 judge not even myself. 

4 For although I know not that I am guilty of untaith- 
fulness, yet this does not justify me ; but I must bo 

5 tned by the judgment of the Lord. Tlierefore judge 
nothing hastily, until tlie coming of the Lord; for Ho 
shall bring to light the secrets of darkness, and make 
manifest the counsels of men’s hearts ; and tlien shall 
each receive his due ® j>raise from God. 

0 But these things, brethren, 1 have represented 
under the persons of myself and Apollos, for your 
sakes ; that by considering us you might learn not 
to think of yourselves above that which has been 
writteti,^ and that you may cease to puff yourselves 

A"* 

^ Job. V. 1$, flrom l^X., with an ini' that an a steward dispensed his mas- 
material varmiotlr'.^ -* ter’s bread to his fellow-servants, so 

* Ps. xciv. 11,'fttKn LX^., with a Paul, Peter, and Apollos dispen.-ed 

slight change. .. . • the knowledge of Christ to theif^ 

^ The not of brethren. " > 

having tbU mail as ytw ® [Or rather, ‘ Inquiry is made 

leader; for aU il# hay, a steward’s conduct, in order %at 

things in the are drdaUilUy ’ may be proved faith^.’ hJ 

Cotl to co-operate for '/♦ iiae of to 

* All things woA'tog^her fer^tba^ so tbat fjet^a it a. 

good of ClHristians ; all thing# ’cpn-.*, c^th*^^^****. with: . 

spire to do them service: but “theirt above 

i work is to do Christ’s service, even ^ v. 4, ^ 

He Himself came to do the will of- fne « * eiraiae.’ 

Father. was , cirtis^^ l 0 f. 

^ MysUriet are aeercts reveMic$t}’^* 
the Glad- tidings of QhrialS^bR!. ^ 'rhis is 

imtiatedy i.e. to all Chftstiaj^^nee commonly etnpIb^^^^L^^SNaaence to 
note on ii. 7. fhe metaphor nefe* is, the Old Testament it suite 
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up in the cause * of one against another. For who iv. 7 
makes thee to differ from another ? what hast thou 
that thou didst not receive? and how then canst 
thou boast, as if thou hadst won it for thyself ? But « 
ye forsooth have already eaten to the full [of spiritual 
food], ye are already rich, ye have seated yourselves . 
upon your throne, and have no need^ of me. Would 
' that you were indeed enthroned, that I too might 9 

reign with you. For,® I think, God has set forth us 
the Apostles last of ' all, like criminals condemned to 
die, to be gazed at in a theatre ^ by the whole world, 
both men and angels. We for Christ’s sake are 10 
fools, while you are wise in Christ ; we are weak, 
while you are strong ; you are honourable, while we 
are outcasts ; even to tire present hour we bear 1 1 
hunger and thirst, and nakedness and stripes, and ^ 
have no certain dwelling place, and toil with our 12 
own hands ; curses we meet with blessings, persecu- 
' tion with patience, railings with good words. We 13 

have been made as it were the refuse of the earth, 
the off-scounng of all things, unto this day. I write 14 
not thus to reproach you, but as a father I chide the 
children whom I love. For though you may have 15 
ten thousand guardians ^ to lead you towards the 
school of Christ, you can have but one father ; and it 
was I who begat you in Christ Jesus, by the Glad- 
tidings which I brought. 1 beseech you, therefore, I6 
become followers of me. 

MiMionof For this cause I have sent to you Tiniotheus, my 17 
beloved son, a faithful servant of the Lord, who shall 
dient fJctfou put you in remembrance of my ways in Christ, as I 
at Corinth, everywhere in all the churches. Now some 1 8 

" have been filled with arrogance, supposing that I am 
not coming to you. But 1 shall be with you sboHly, 19 

better with the context to take it as ment of the populace on the arena of 
fefidrrinff to the preceiliug remarks of the amphit^t^ and forced to light 
StC Paul himself. ' , . iifritu wrM or to slay one an- 

1 Paul probably means *iti the Other as gladiators* These criminals 
oahse your party-leaders; ’ bift were^exhibited at tho end gf the spec- 
spedksWith intentbnal iadistihetness. > facie as an o^tciting lermlnltion to the 
Without us.’ p . ^ V entertainment (‘set forth Jitet of all’). 

Tho ^connection I9, ‘fllte^bt of im SoTertullian paraphrases the passage 
no khigly lot*’ , . . ^ iVbs Apostolus novissimos elegit 

been tielut b^stiarios,' 

€^pare .Th^^ guardian slave who ted the 
Tbo^spwacle tOfSrmch child school. The word is the 
‘8t^PaiffJbii«^4Uud^, ww comrooii^i ia in Gal. iH. 24 . See the note 

th6§e tindll C^Mnaia condemned to 
death werO* ^e^^ited for the amuse- - V* 
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if the Lord will ; and then I shall learn, not the word 
. 20 of these boaisters, but their might. For mightpr deeds, 
not empty words, are the tokens of God’s kingdom. 

21 What is your desire ? Must I come to you with the 
rod, or in love and the spirit of meekness ? 

1 It is reported that there is fornication generally * 
among you, and such fornication, as is not known ^ 
even among the Heathen, so that one among you has 

2 his father’s wife. And you forsooth have been puffed 
up when you should have mourned, that the doer of 
this deed might be put away from the midst of you. 

3 For me — being present with you in spirit, although 
absent in body, — I have already passed sentence, as 
though present,* on him who has done this thing ; 

4 [and I decree] in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that you convene an assembly, and* when you, and 
my spirit with you, are gathei'ed together, with the 

5 power of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you deliver 
over to Satan ^ the man who has thus sinned, for the 
destruction of his fleshly lusts, that his spirit may be 

6 saved in the day of the Lord Jesus. Unseemly is 
your boasting ; know ye not that ‘ a little leaven 

7leaveneth the whole lump?’^ Cast out therefore 
the old leaven, that you may be an untainted mass, 
even as now® you are without taint of leaven; for 


* The adverb seems most naturally 
joined with ‘ among you,’ but it may 
be taken with ‘ reported ’ in tlie sense 
of ‘ universally ; ’ so Prof. Stanley, 
* There is nothing heard of except this.’ 

* The ‘ is named ’ of T. R. is omitted 
by the best MSS. j * is heard of,’ or 
something equivalent, must be supplied. 

® This expression appears used as 
equivalent to casting out of the Church : 
cf. 1 THm. i. 20. From the following 
words there seems also reference to 
the doctrine that Satan is jthe author 
of bodily disease. Compare 2 CJor. 
XU* 7* 

^-Ti^ same proverb is quoted Gal. 

* In sjj^te of Jthe opinion of some 

eminent commentators, which 

ia countabaneed by Chrysostom, we 
must adhere to the interpretation which 
considers these words as written at the 
Paschal season, and suggested it. 
The words leaven, lump. Paschal Ixtfnb, 
and feast all agree most naturally .wij^ 
this view. It has been objecteci, that 
St. Paul would not address the Co- 


rinthians as engaged in a feast which 
he, at Ephesus, was celebrating ; because 
it would be over before his letter could 
reach them. Any on© who has ever 
written a birthday letter to a friend in 
India will see the weakness of this 
objection. It has also been urged that 
he would not address a roixeti ciiurch 
of Jews and Gentiles as engaged in the 
celebration of a Jewlih f« as^* Those’ 
who urge tliis objection mt^t l^ye iisr- 
gotten that St. Paul addtcssdes tiieGald- 
tians (undoubtedly a cirarch) as 

if they had all been fortnerly idolaters 
(Gal. iv. 8) ; and adilres^qs the Romans, 
sometimes as if they ^re all Jews 
^ (Itom. vii. l\ sometimes as if they were 
Gentiles (mm* xi. 18). If we take 
* as ye are unleave^^ ’ in a metaphorical 
.i^nse, it is steely consistent with the 
previous * cast out the old leayen for 
the passage would then aitiount to 
aaying« * from leaveif (meta- 

•phorieaI]y)pyia you are free from leav'en 
4fneti^orically) ; ’ whereas, on the 
other vloWi< St. Paul sdyllf. * Be free 
fro& leaveii (metaphoricilly) as you 



■tpo 


( 

Open and 

flagitious ^ ^ ^ , 

b?exdiid?d*“* fornicators : not that you should utterly forego lo 

chSS® intercourse with the men of this world who may ^ 

, be fornicators, or lascivious, or extortioners, or idola- 
ters ; for so you would need to go utterly out of the 
world. But 2 my meaning was, that you should keep u 
no company with any man who, bearing the name of 
a Brother, is either a fornicator, or a wanton,^ or an 
idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner; 
with such a man, I say, you must not so much as eat. 

For what need have I to jadge those also that are i? 


yJlif and Epistles of St. Pdul^ 
our. Paschal Lamb is Christ, who was * 

aerefore let us keep the feast, not with the Sv s 
leaven, nor the leaven of vice and wickedness, but ’ ^ 
■with the unleavened bread of parity and truth. ’ 

I enjoined you in my letter^ to keep no company 9 


are free from leaven (literally).’ There 
seema no tlifficulty in supposing that 
the Gentile Christians joined with the 
dewish Christians in celebrating the 
Paschal feast after the Jewish manner, 
at least to the extent of abstaining 
from leaven in the love-feasts. And 
we see that St. Paul still observed the 
‘days of unleavened bread’ at this 
period of his life, from Acts xx. G. 
Also, from what follows, we perceive 
how naturally this greatest of Jewish 
Ileasts changed into the greatest of 
Christian festivals. 

^ Literally, ‘ I wrote to you h the 
letter) letter winch I last wrote, 

or the letter ^9 .which you refer in your 
questions f they had probably inen- 
tione#!^^ perplexity about this di- 
rection^ip Tf.,. 00 in 2 Cor. vii. 8 the 
preaWif (1 ^^0 i® .referred to in 

{T^eved you in the 
Iro decisive reasons 

^ jist refer to a pre- 

^iilft.,.the letter St. Paul 

n^v<K>;tppany with 
foriilcatOTP gene 

before. (2i) Kad meant to 

say ^ I hate$‘Mit writteTijyio could not 
have added the words letter,’ 

which 'would have beei^^eu worse 
than superfluous. Prof. I^hnley (who 
has recently supported the view here- 
opposed) uiges that the aorist might 
.be iised of the present epistle as at 
1 Cor ix. 1^, -which is^iih^ionsly tiiC 
He also urges that ‘the may 

sometimes, refer to the 
w'hich mt^yealso be admitiojRl^lMes 
where the letter is reftSKfed tOf*<is a 


whole in its postscript; e.g. ^ I Tertius, 
who wrote the letter^ (Rom. xvi. 22). 
‘ I charge you that the letter he reaiV 
(1 Thess. V. 27). ‘ When the letter 

has been read among you, cause it to 
he read at Laodicea’’ (Col. iv. 16). 
Put none of these instances gives any 
support to the view that a writer courd 
refer to his own words, just uttered, by 
such a plirase as ‘ I wrote to you m 
the letter.’ We are forced, therefore, 
to conclude that these words refer to 
a preceding letter, which 1ms not been 
preserved. And this view reeeive.s a 
strong eontirmation from the words of 
St.Paul’.s Corinthian opponents (^spoken 
before 2 Cor. was written) : ‘ His let- 
ters are weif^hty,’ &c. (2 Cor. x. 10). 

The conjunction here seems not to 
be a particle of time, but of connection. 

^ The Greek word has the meaning 
of a concupiscent man in sojne pas- 
sages of St. Paul’s writings. (^mj)«hi 
E^, y. 6 (where it is coupled wjlh 
unchdn). So the corresponding sub- 
sUuitK’j^ in S*-, Paul, almost invariably 
means lascivious?iess. See Eph. iy. 19, 
■V. 3 (and the note), and C(i iik 5. 
The only places where the word is used 
by St. Paul in the sense covetQUgness 
are 2 Cor. ix. 6, and 1 Thess. ii. 5, in 
the latter of which pasa^efl ^tlle other 
meaning would not bSSF inadmissible. 
Ho\« the word contractW^*ft8 PouHne 
meaning may be inferred from the 
similar use of concupiscence in English. 
rSiiree fhe above was first published, 
Prof. Stanley and Prof. Jowett have 
tilftli expressed their concurrence in 
this rendering of the word; see note 
on Eph. V. 3. j 
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without ? li it not your part to judge those that 
V. 13 are within? But those without are for God’s judg- 
meut. < gxom ftmonsitt ue je{i)an out 

tMam. 


vi. 1 Can there be any of you who dare to bring their Litigation be? 
private differences into the courts of law, before the *’ 

wicked, and not rather bring them before the saints 

2 Know ye not that the saints shall judge the world ? itTcxisteuce 
and if the world is subjected your judgment, are 

3 you unfit to decide the most trifling matters ? Know 
ye not that we shall judge angels ? how much more 

4 the affairs of this life? If, therefore, you have 
disputes to settle which concern the affairs of this 
life, give the arbitratioii of them to the very least 

5 esteemed in your Church. I speak to your shame. 

Can it be that amongst you there is not so much as 
one man wise enough to arbiti’ate between his 

6 brethren, but must brother go to law with brother, 

7 and that in the courts of the unbelievers ? Nay, 
farther, you are in fault, throughout, in having such 
disputes at all. Why do you not rather submit to 
wrong ? Why not rather suffer yourselves to bo 

8 defrauded ? Nay, you are yourselves wronging and 

9 defrauding, and that your brethren. Know ^^<^t No immo- 
that wrong-doers shall not inherit the kingdom ofSmWIU 
God ? Be not deceived — neither fornicators, nor 
idolaters, nor adulterers, nor self- defilers, nor sodom- 

10 ites, nor robbers, nor wantons,^ nor drunkards, »0r 


railers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of . % 

1 1 God. And such were some of you ; but you have . 
washed away your atains,'* — you have been hallowed, » , 
you have been justified, in the name of the «^^td ' ^ ^ 

^sus, and in the Spirit of our God.^ t t 


* Deut. xxiv. 7 (LXk.). 

should be remembered that the 
dfcelc and Roman law gave its sanction 
to tlie decision pronounced in a litigated 
case bV arbitrators privately chosen ; so 
that theCbi^tians might obtain a Just 
decision o#^iheir mutual differences 
without ^"f e t ting to the Heatlisn tri- 
bunals. The Jews resident in foreign 
p^ts were accustomed to refer their 
disputea to Jewish arbitrators. ,Jose- 
ohus {Ant, xiv. 10, 1 7) gives a decree 
which the Jews at Sardis were per- 
mitted to establish a * private court/ 
for the purpose of deciding * their mis- 


understandinga 

® Perw^aiv§nfWCOkctifmeence. See 
note on v. if. 

^ Observe (bat ^reck verb is 
middle, nO^Jpassive, as in A. V.4 cf. 
AotH xxii^^Jo. If the aoriat is here 
used in it^ proper sense (of which wc 
ciin never |be sure in St. Paul), the 
reference is to the time of their ^rst 
conversion, or baptism, 
t* words may be paraphrase 
thus, yjtj your fellowship with the 
LorAtous, whose name you bear, and 
bv|^«^%dweirmg of tlie^Spirit of our 
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dSSSioMm. ^ ELI things are lawful for me.*^ Bui. nut allvi.ij 
things are good for me. Though all things are in 
my power, they shall not bring me under thei/r power. 

‘ Meat is for the belly, and the belly for meat,' 13 
though God will soon put an end to both ; but the 
body is not for fornication, but for the Lord ; and 
the Lord for the body and as God raised the Lord u * 
from the grave, so He will raise us also by His 
mighty power.® Know ye not that your bodies are 15 
members of Christ's body ? Shall I then take the 
members of Christ, and make them the members of 
an harlot ? God forbid. Know ye not, that he who 16 
joins himself to an harlot becomes one body with 
her? For it is said ‘ they tfcoaiii ht one 
But he who joins himself to the Lord, becomes one 17 
spirit with Him. Flee fornication. The root of 18 
sin is not in the body,® [but in the soul] ; yet the 
fornicator sins against his own body. Know ye not 19 
that your bodies are temples of the Holy Spirit which 
dwells within you, which ye have received from 
God ? And you are not your own, for you were 20 
bought with a price.® Glorify God, therefore, not in 
your spirit only, but in your body also, since both 
are BKs.^ 


As to the questions which you have asked me in vii 


Answer! to 
quMUons con- 

\ See the explanation of this in 
Chap. Xlir.^ and compare (for the 
^he side * of the phrase) Gal. v. 23, 
/Against such there is no law.’ Pro- 
bamy fift. Paul had used the very words 
* All tjhlBgs Ate lawful for me* in this 
truA«mse, AhCti^e immoral party at 
Otnrihth had catii^i them up, and used 
'rnH Jthair wSHchword. It is also 
PPiyiialhtAi^lr w mentioned 

inWe«»lett#wWh 8t.PAul had just 
receivefj^irgik , Cor. vii. 1). 

Also From 

what foUoWA it is ^deht that these 
Corinthian a!tt||hiAkm argued that the 
exiatence of Hodily appetiteB j^roved the 
faufktneaa of their gratifiSIH^n. 

* The body is for the Jesus, to 
be consecrated by His indwelling to 
His service i and the Lord^esus is for 
the'hb^, to consecrate it by dwelling 
tlihrein in the person of His Spirit. .. * 

» St. Paul’s argument h^re is, thii 
sins of unohastity, though bodHy acta, 
yet injuse a part of our nat oifeH lm- 
pare we phraie * spiritual 
XV. 44) whidi will not be Mtroyed by 


death, and which is closely connected 
with our moral well-being. And it is 
a fact no less certain than mysterious, 
that moral and spiritual ruin is caused 
by such sins, which'^ human wisdom 
(when untaught by Revelation) held to 
be actions as blameless as eating and 
drinking. 

* Gen. ii. 24 (LXX.), quoted by bur 
Lord, Matt. xix. 5. 

® Literally, * every sin which a man 
commits is wiihout (external to) the 
body.^ The Corinthian freethinkers 
probably used this argument also ; and 
perhaps availed themselves of our 
Lord’s words, Mark vii. 18; * 2>o ye 
not perceive that whatsoever thing from 
wimout enter eth into theS^n^ it camtot 
defile him^ because it not into 

hts Heart, ^ Ac. (See the whole -pas- 


“rAe 


le price is the blood of Christ. 
Compare Acts xx. 28, and Col. i. 14. 

^ ,The latter part of this verse, though 
not in the best MSS., yet is implied in 
the sense. ^ 
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rii. 2 your letter, thia|is my answer. It is good for a man 
to remaiii unmarried. Nevertheless, to avoid fomi- 
cation,^ let every man have his own wife, and every 

3 woman her own husband. Let the husband live in 
the intercourse of affection with his wife, and iike- 

4 wise the wife with her husband. The wife has not 
dominion over her own body, but the husband ; and 
so also the husband has not dominion over his own 

6 body, but the wife. Do not separate one from the 
other, unless it be with mutual consent for a time, 
that you may give yourselves without disturbance^ 
to prayer, and then return to one another, lest, 
through your fleshly passions, Satan should tempt 

6 you to sin. Yet this 1 say by way of permission, not 

7 of command. Nevertl^less I would that all men 
were as I myself am ; but men have different gifts 

8 from God, one this, another that. But to the un- 
married and to the widows, I say that it would be , 
good for them if they should remain in the state 

9 wherein I myself also am ; yet if they are incontinent, 
let them marry ; for it is better to marry than to 

10 bum. To the married, not I, but the Lord gives 
commandment, 3 that the wife part not from her 

11 husband; (but if she be afready parted, let her 
remain single, or else be reconciled with him ;) and 
^so that the husband put not away his wife. 

12 But to the rest, speak I, not the Lord. If any 
Brother be married to an unbelieving wife let him 
not put her away, if she be content to live with him; 

13 neither let a believing wife put away an unbelieving 

14 husband who is willing to live with her ; for the un- 
believing husband is hallowed by union with his 
believing wife, and the unbelieving wife by union 
with her believing husband ; for otherwise your 
children would be unclean,'* but now they are holy. 

15 But if the unbetevinj^ husband or wife seeks for 
separation, let them be separated ; for in such cases 

* The plural in the Greek perhaps mitteth adultery against her. And 
means (as Prof. Stanley takes it) * be- a woman shall put away her husband^ 
cause of the general prevalence of fomi- and be married to anviher^ she com- 
caHonf* with special reference to the mitteth adultery, 

probacy of Corinth, where every un- * The ierm means literally * un- 
marri^ person would be liable to 8pe> clean/ and is used in its Jewish sense, 
cial temptation. to denote that which is beyond the 

* ‘ Fasting* b an interpolation, not hallowed pale of GotVs people i the an- 

found in the best MSS. tithesb to * holy,* which was applied 

* This commandment is recorded to all within the consecrated UmUs, On 
Mark x. 11, 12 : Whosoever sluilt put llw ittdhrenoes from thb verse, with re- 
ctway his wife^ and marry another^ com- s{^t to infimt baptbm, see Chap. XIIl 
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* the believing husband or wife is not bound to remain 

under the yoke. But the call whereby God has 
called' us, is a call of peace.^ For thou who art the vii.is 
wife of an unbeliever, how knowest thou whether 
thou mayest save thy husband ? or thou who art the 
husband," whether thou mayest save thy wife ? 
thSYhecon^ Only® let each man walk in the same path which 17 
St quiuhi allotted to him, wherein the Lord has called 
wherdnthey This rule I give in all the churches. Thus, is 

JSf?e«ionY^ if any man, when he "was called,'* bore the mark of 
circumcision, let him not .efface it ; if any man was 
uncircumcised at the time of his calling, let him not 
receive circumcision. Circumcision is nothing, and 19 
uncircumcision is nothing ; but obedience to the 
commands of God. Let each abide in the condition 20 
wjherein he was oalled. Wast thou in slavery at the 21 
toae-of thy calling ? Care not for it. Nay, though 
thou have power to gain thy freedom,® rather make 
use of thy condition. For the slave who has been 22 
called in the Lord is the Lord’s freedman ; and so 
also, the freeman who has been called, is Christ’s 
slave. He has bought you all;® beware lest you 23 
make yourselves the slaves of nian.^ Brethren, in 24 
the state wherein he was called, let each abide vdth 
God. 

Answer to Concerning your virgin daughters® I have no 25 


* This verb, in St. PauVs writings, 
means ‘to call into fellowship with 
Chiist; ’ ‘ to call from the unbelieving 
World into the Church.’ 

* The inference is, * therefore the 
profession of Christianity ought not to 
lead the believer to quarrel with the 
unt^lieving members of his family.’ 

^ LiteraUy, onlv, as Gad allotted to 
eachy as ^^JI.fOrdhas called eachy so let 
him walk* ' 

* The past tense is mistranslated 
*{» called^ in A. V. throughout this 
chapter. 

^ The Greek here is ambiguous, and 
might be so rendered as to give di- 
rectly opposite precepts ; but the ver- 
sion ‘given in the text (which is that 
advocated by Chrysostom, Meyer, and 
De Wette) agrees best witli the order 
of the Greek words, and also with the 
context. We must remember, with 
regard to this and other precepts here 
given, that they were given under the 
immediate enticipation of our Ldrd’s 
coming. 


** There is a change here in the 
Greek from singular to plural. For 
the ‘ price ’ see cnap. vi, 20. 

7 Alluding to their servile adhe- 
rence to party leaders. Compare 2 
Cor. xi. 20. 

® We cannot help remarking, that 
the manner in which a recent infidel 
writer has spoken of this passage, is 
one of the most striking proofs hoif 
far a candid a^d acute mind may be 
warped by a strong bias. In this case 
the desire of the writer is to dispan^ 
the moral teaching of Christiauityj 
and he brings forward this passage td 
rove his case, and blames St. Patd 
ecause he assumes these Corinthian 
daughters to be disposable in mar- 
riage at the will of their father ; gs if 
any other assumption ha4^|t^ pos- 
sible, in the case of GreekW Jewisdi 
daughters in that age. 
pose that this writer 
same grounds) require mis- 

sionary to Persia to preach th^bsolute 
incompatibility of despotic goverumeiit 
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coromaa^ fix>ni» the Lord, but I give my judgment, JgSStS! ali- 
as oae wbo ba^ been moved by the Lord’s mercy* ffifghteriin 

.23 to be faithful. I think, then, that it is good, by*"^*««- 
reaison of the present * necessity, for all to be un- 

27 married.® Art thou bound to a wife ? seek not 

28 sepA^i^ition ; art thou free ? seek not marriage ; yet 
if thou marry, thou sinnest not.^ And if your virgin 
daughters marry, they sin not ; but the married will 
have sorrows in the flesh, and these I would spare 

29 you.® But this I say, brethren, the time is short;® 
that henceforth both they that have wives be as 

30 though they had none ; and they that weep as 
though they wept not, and they that rejoice as 
though they rejoiced not, and they that buy as 

31 though they possessed* not, and they that use this 
world as not abusing^ it; for the ‘outward showipf. 

32 this world is passing away.® But I would have you 
free from earthly care. The cares of the unmarried 
man are fixed upon the Lord, and he strives to 

33 please the Lord. But the cares of the husband are 
fixed upon worldly things, striving to please his 

34 wife. The wife also has this difference from the 
virgin ; the cares of the virgin are fixed upon the 
Lord, that she may be holy both in body and in 
spirit ; but the cares of the wife are fixed upon 
worldly things, striving to please her husband. 

3;) Now this I say for your own profit ; not that I n%fty 


with sound morality. A similar 
.noratio elencjii runs through all his re- 
'^marks upon this chapter. 

* Compare * I obtained mercy, ^ 1 
Tim. i. 18. 

* The participle here can only mean 
present. See the note on 2 Thess. ii. 2. 
il||e word was mistranslated in this 
passage in the first editj^on. 

® ‘ namely * as virgins.’ 

f Literally, though thou ^halt have 
, married^ thou hast not sinned ; the 
s^rist used for the perfect, as con- 
stantly by St. Paul. 

* I is emphatic, if you followed 
advice \ also observe the present^ 
am wariny you Tby this advicej*’ 

or, in otner words, ‘ 1 would spare you' 

* We adopt lAchmann’s reading. 
*The object of this ' contraction of 
your eartlily life h», that you may 
^m^ortli sk your afiections on things 

^ Literally^ the appears to 


mean to use up^ as distinguished ftrom 
to use. Compare ix, 18. It thus ac- 
quired the sense of to abuses in which 
it is sometimes employed by Demo- 
sthenes and by the grammarians. 

® Literally, ^passing by^' flitting 
past, like the shadows In Platons 
Cavern {Repub. vii, 1), or the figures 
in some moving phantasmagoria. 

^ The reading of Lachmann makes 
a considerable difference in the trans- 
lation, which w'ould thus run; ‘ The 
husband strives to please his wife^ and 
is divided {in mind]. Both the un- 
married wife [i.e. the widow] and the 
virgin care for the things of the hord^ 
Slo. This reading gives a more natural 
sense to * alvid^ ’ (cf. i. 13, so Stan- 
ley) ; but on the other hand, the use 
of * unmarried wife ’ for widow Is un- 
precedented ; and in this ver>' chapter 
(verse 8) the word widows is oppked 
to unmarriedL 
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entangle you in a snare ; but that I may help you to 
serve the Lord with a seemly and undivided sery^* 

But if any man think that he is treating his vii. 39 

daughter in an unseemly manner, by leaving heru% 
married beyond the flower of her age, and if need,# * 
require, let him act according to his will ; he ma^^ 
so without sin ; let them ^ marry. But he who is " 

in his resolve, and is not constrained to mtwy.hli 
daughter, but has the power of carrying out will, ; 
and has determined to keep her unmarried, d^f weJU. 
Thus he who ^ves his daughter in marriage d^^srell, 3S 
but he who gives her not in marriage does beTOir. 

The wife is bound by the law of wedlock so long 39 
as her husband lives ; but after his death she is free 
to marry whom she will, provided that she choose 
one of the brethrefi ^ in the Lord. Yet she is happier 40 
if she remain a widow, in my judgment ; and I think • 
that I, no less® than others, have the Spirit of God, 

As to the meats which have been sacriflced toviii. 
idols, we kuow — (for ‘we all have knowledge;*^ 
idols. but knowledge pufe up, while love builds. If any 2 
man prides himself on his knowledge, he knows 
nothing yet as he ought to know ; but whosoever 3 
loves God, of him God hath knowledge®) — as to 4 
eating the meats sacrificed to idols, we know (I say) 
that an idol has no true being, and that there is no 
other God but one. For though there be some who 6 
are called gods, either celestial or terrestrial, and 
though men worship many gods and many lords, yet 6 
to us there is but one God, the Father, from whom " 
are all things, and we for Him ; and one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, and we by Him.® 

But ‘ all ’ have not this ‘ knowledge ; * on the con- 7 
trary, there are some who still have a conscientious ' 

* ‘ Them,* viz. the daughter and the that these words * We all have know- 

suitor. ^ ledge/ are quoted from that letter. 

* Llterallyt provided it be in the ^ That is, God acknowledges him^ 

Lord. compare Gal. iv. 9. 

> The ^ also * in H also ’ has this ^ That is, by whom the life of all 
meaning. thingSf and our life aUof is originated 

^ It is necessary, for ^e under- and sustained. So Col. i. 16: 'By 
standing of this Epistle, that we should Him and for Him were all created, 
remember that it is an answer to a and in Him all things subsist;* where 
letter received fh>m the Corinthian it should be retnarked t^t the 'for 
ChuToh (1 Cor. vii. 1), and therefore Him* is predicated of the Son, as in 
constantly alludes to topics in that the present passage of the Father, 
letter. It seems probable, from the Both passages show how ibUy St. Paul 
way in which they are introdnoed, taught the doctrine of Hie A^. 


39? 


Marrim^re of 
widows. 
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of the idol, md think the meat an idolatrous 
^A^fioe, so that, if they eat it, their conscience being 
fis defiled.^ Now our food cannot change our 
Pitt God’s sight ; with Him we gain nothing by 
- nor lose by not eating. But beware lest, 
^.^co, this exercise of your rights* should be- 
,u a stumbling-block to the weak. For if one of 
them se^thee, who boastest of thy knowledge, ^ feast- 
ing in ar^ol’s temple, will not he be encouraged to 
ear the^pbttt offered in sacrifice,* notwithstanding the 
1 1 weak^fcof his conscience ? ^ And thus, through thy 
know^^e, will thy weak brother perish, for whom 
j 2 Christ died. Nay, when you sin thus against your 
brethren, and wound their weak conscience, you sin 
isa^inst Christ. Wherefore, if my food cast a stum- 
bUng-block in my brother’s pa th, I •will eat no flesh 
while the world stands, lest thereby I cause my bro- 
ther’s fall.^ 




1 Is it denied that I am an apostle ? Is it denied He vindicate* 

that I am free from man’s authority Is it denied the Aii!?i<>uc 

that I have seen Jesus® our Lord? Is it denied »ll*?u5o3ilni 
that you are the fruits of my labour in the Lord ? enlfex^oi/i* 

2 If to others I am no apostle, yet at least I am such "mV 
to you ; for you are yourselves the seal which stamps 

3 the reality of my apostleship, in the Lord ; this is **^***' 
my answer to those who question my authority. 

4 Do they deny my right to be maintained ^ [by my 

6 converts] ? Do they deny my right to carry a 

believing wife with me on my journeys, like the rest 
of the apostles, and the brothers of the Lord,® and 


* ‘ This liberty of j^ours.’ Observe 
again the reference to the language of 
the self-styled Pauline party at Co- 
rinth. Compare * all things are lawful 
for me' (vi. 12). Theydecrees of the 
'Council of Jerusalem' might seem 
to have a direct bearing on the ques- 
tion discussed by St. Paul in this pas- 
sage ; but he do^ not refer to them as 
deciding the points in dispute, either 
here or elsewhere. Probably the rea- 
son of this is, that the decrees were 
m^nt only to be of temporary ap- 
plication; and in their terms* they 
apidied originally only to the church^ 
of Syria and Cilicia (see Acts xv. 28 ; 
also Chap. Tll.y 

* Uteiwy, ^ po9»e99or of hnow- 

S Ih aunsion to the previous ' We 
aU nave knowledge.* 


3 Literally, will not the conscience of 
hintf though he ts weak, be^ drc. 

< 1 he whole of this eighth chapter 
is parallel to Rom. xiv. 

» ‘ Free.’ Compare verse 19 and 
Gal. i. 1, ' an Apostle not of men.* 

» 'Christ* here is omitted by the 
best MSS. 

^ This was a point much insisted on 
by the Judaisers (see 2 Cor. xii. 18- 
16). They argued that St. Paul, by 
not avatting himself of this aiidoubte<L 
apostolic H^t, betrayed his own con- 
sciousness tnat he was no true Apostle. 

® ‘The brothers of the Lord.* It 
is a very doubtful question whether 
these were the sons of our lioid’s 
mother’s sister, via. the Apostles Jamai 
and Judas, the sons of Aiphwus (Luke 
vL 15, 16) (for eouems were called 
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Cephas P Or do they think that I and Barnabas ix. ^ 
alone have no right to be maintamed, except by the 
labour of our own hands ? What soldier * ever serves 
at his private cost? What husbandman plants a? 
vineyard without sharing in its fruit ? What sBcp- 
herd tends a flock without partaking of their milk ? . 
Say I this on Man’s judgment only, or says not thes ^ 
Law the same ? Yea, in the Law of Moses it is 
written "Cb0u not tbt av that flittg 

ti)r corn.* * Is it for oxen that G-od im caring, or lo 
speaks he altogether for our sake ? For sake, 
doubtless, it was written ; because the ploughman 
ought to plough, and the thresher to thresh, with 
hope to share in the produce of hfs toil. If I have ii 
sown for you the seed of* spiritual gifts, would it 
be much if I were to reap some harvest from your 
carnal gifts ? If others share this right over you, 12 
how much more should I ? Yet I have not used 
my right, but forego every claim, ^ lest I should 
by any means hinder the course of Christ’s Glad- 
tidings. Know ye not that tliey^ who perform the 1? 
service of the temple, live upon the revenues of the 
jbemple, and they who minister at the altar share with 
it in the sacrifices ? So also the Lord commanded* i- 
those who publish the Glad*tidings to be maintained 
thereby. But I have not exercised any of these 1 
rights, nor do I write® this that it may be practised 
in my own case. For I had rather die than sufter 
any man to make void my boasting. For, although i 
I proclaim the Glad-tidings, yet this gives me no 
ground of boasting ; for I am compelled to do so 
by order of my^ master. Yea, woe is me if I pro- 
claim it not. For were my service of my own free 1 
choice, I might claim wages to reward my labour ; 
but since I serve by compulsion, I am a slave en- 


brothers), or whether they were Sons * (Matt. x. 9, 10.) Provide neiihet 
of Joseph by a former marriage, or gold nor silver nor brass in your purses^ 
actually sons of the mother of our nor scrip for your journey^ neither two 

coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves: for 
' He means to say that, to have the workman is worthy of his meat, 
this right of maintenance, a man need ® The aorist is the ^istolary tense, 
"be no Apostle. There is considerable difference of read- 

* Deut. XXV. 4 (t.XX.)f quoted also ing in this verse, but not materially 
1 Tim. V. 18. affecting the sense. 

» The proper meaning of the verb* ^ * Necessity ’ here is the compulsion 
used here is to hold out against, as a exercised by a master over a slave. In 
fortiuss against assault, or ioe against calling bis service compidsory,St^ Paul 
aup^ncumbent weight. €k>mpare xUi. refers to the miraculous cluster 
7, mta 1 Theas. ill. Z . his conversion. 

4 ‘KTnttfbers vli. and l>eut. xvlii. 
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trusted with stewardship.^ What then is my 
X. 18 wage? to make the Glad-tidings free of cost 

where I oa^ry it, that I may forego my right as an 

19 Evangelist.® Therefore, although free from the 
authority of all men, I made myself the slave of all 
^ 20 that I might gain ^ the most. To the Jews I became 
as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to those 
under the law as though I were under the law (not 
that I was myself subject to the law),^ that I might 

21 gain those pnder the law ; to those without the law® 
as one without the law (not that I was without law 
before God, but under the law of Christ), that I 

22 might gain those who were without the law. To 
the weak, I became weak, that I might gain the 
weak. I am become alj things to all men, that by 

23 all means I might save some. And*this I do for the 
sake of the Glad- tidings, that I myself may share 

24 therein with those who hear me. Know ye not that 
in the races of the stadium, though all run, yet but 
one can win the prize ? — (so run that you may win) 

25 — and every man who strives in the matches, trains 
himself by all manner of self-restraint.® Yet they 
do it to win a fading crown, ^ — we, a crown that 

26 cannot fade. I, therefore, run not like the racer 
who is uncertain of his goal ; I fight, not as the 

27 pugilist who stnkes out against the air ; ® but I 
bruise ® ray body and force it into bondage ; lest, 
perchance, having called others to the contest,'® I 
should myself fail shamefully of the prize. 


' This stewardship ’ consisted in 
dispensing his masters goods to his 
fellow-slaves. See iv. 1, 2. 

* Literally, that I vxay not fuUy 
use. See note on vii. 31. The per- 
pl exity which commentators have found 
in this passage is partly^ue to the con- 
struction of the Greek, but principally 
to the oxymoron ; St. Paul virtually 
says that hi» wage is the refusal of 
u^ges. The passage may be literally 
rendered, *It ta, that I should^ while 
JKvangelisingf make the Evangel free 
of cost, that 1 may not fully use my 
^ght as an Evangeiist* 

® * Gain ' alludes to * wage.’ The 
souls whom he gained were his wage, 

^ The best MSS. here insert a clause 
which is not in the Textus Keceptus. 

* For ‘ without law ’ in the sense of 
' heathen,’ compai^e Rom. ii. 12. 

* For « desmptioii of the severe 


training required, see notes at the be- 
ginning of Chap. XX. 

^ This was the crown made of the 
leaves of the pine, groves of which 
surrounded the Isthmian Stadium : 
the same tree still grows plentifully 
on the Isthmus of Corinth. It was 
the prize of the great Isthmian games. 
Throughout the passage St. Paul 
alludes to these contests, which were 
so dear to the pride and patriotism of 
the Corinthians. Compare also 2 Tim. 
ii. 5. And see the beginning of Chap. 
XX. on the same subject. 

® Literally, / run as one not uncer- 
tain [o/ thPgoaX'li I fight as one not 
striking the air. 

• This is the literal meaning of the 
pugilistic term which the Apostle here 
employs. 

‘As a herald.’ See the ee c ond 
note on Chap. XX. 


BE 



4?® 

He asraiii 
warns the 
Corinthians 
against iinmo> 
rality, by ex- 
amples of tlie 
punishment of 
«. God's ancient 
people. 
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For^ I would not have you ignorant, brethren, x. 
that our forefathers all were guarded bjii^the cloud, 
and all passed safely through the sea,^. And all, in 2 
the cloud, and in the sea, were baptized unto Moses. 
And all of them alike ate the same spiritual food ; 3 
and all drank of the same spiritual stream ; for they 4 
drank from the spiritual rock whidh followed them ; ^ 
but that rock was Christ, Yet most of them lost 5 


God’s favour, yea, they were struck down and 
perished in the wildefness. Now, these things were 6 
shadows of our own case, that we might learn not 
to lust after evil, as they lusted.® Nor be ye idola- 7 
ters, as were some of them ; as it is written, — 

* pcoplr iSat ttatou ta rat anh hrtnk', anh roi^r up to 
plan/** Neither let us commit fornication, as some 8 
of them committed, and fell in one day three and 
twenty thousand.® Neither let us try the long- u 
suffering of Christ, as did some of them, who were 
destaioyed by the serpents.^ Nor murmur as some 10 
of them murmured, and were slain by the destroyer. ^ 
Now all these things befell them as shadows of 1 1 
things to come ; and tfiey were written for our 
warning, on whom the ends of the ages are come.® 
j^herefore, let him who thinks that he stands firm, 12 
beware lest he fall. No trial has come upon you 13 
beyond man’s power to bear ; and God is faithful to 
His promises, and will not suffer you to be tried 
beyond your strength, but will with every trial pro- 
vide the way of escape, that you may be able to 
sustain it. 


I 


nounwaiiM- Wherefore, my beloved, flee from idolatry. I 14 
speak as to men of understanding;® use your own 15 


1 The reading of the best MSS. is 
‘ for.’ The connection with what 
cedes is the })ossibility of failure even 
in those who had received the greatest 
advantages. 

* St. Paul’s meaning is, that, under 
the allegorical representation of the 
Manna, the Water, and the Rock, are 
shadowed forth spiritual realities : for 
the BacH is Christ, the only source of 
living (^John iv.), an<kthe Manna 
also is Christ, the true bread from 
Heaven (John For the Rabbinical 
traditions about the rock, see Schdtt- 

; and on the whole verse, see Prof. 
Stimley*s excellent note. 

* after the flesh^^ts of Egypt. 

^ xxxii. $ (LXX.). 

A Kumbers xxv. 9, where twenty- 


four thousand is the number given. See 
the remarks in p. 14(T, n. 2, on the 
speech at Antioch, and also the note 
on Gal. iii. 17. 

® Numbers xxi. 6. 

7 See Numbers xvi. 41. The mur- 
muring of the Corinthians against the 
Apostle is compared to the murmuring 
of Korah against Moses. 

® The coming of Christ was ‘the 
end of the ages,* ie. the commence- 
ment of a new period of the world’s 
existence. So nearly the same phrase 
is used Heb. ix. 26. A similar expres- 
sion occurs five times hi Sh Matthew, 
signifying the coming of ChrUt to 
Judgment, 

® ‘Wise men,* the cha^ficter pecu- 
liarly affected by the Corinthians. The 
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16 judgment lyppn words. When we drink the 
of Dle8singP%hicfi we bless, are we not all partakers 
in the blood dP Christ ? “V^en we break the bread, 
are we not all partakers in the body of Christ ? * 

7 For as the bread is one, so we, the many, are one 
^ 18 body ; for of that. bread we all partake. If you 
look to the camai Israel, do you not see that those 
who eat of the sacrifices arc in partnership with the 

19 altar? What would I say theii? that an idol has 
any real being ? or that meat offered to an idol is 

20 really changed thereby ? Not so ; but I say, that 

when the heathen offer their sacrifices, ‘ tlien jjarrttirr 
t0 trrmoiiiel, anh wit to ^ and I would not have 

21 you become pai’tners ^ with the demons. You cannot 
drink the cup of the Lorti, and the cup of demons ; 
you cannot eat at the table of the Lord, and at the 

22 table of demons. Would we provoke the Lord to 
jealousy ? Are we stronger than He ? 

23 ‘All things are lawful,’^ but not all things 
e.^pedient; ‘all things are lawful,’ but not all 

2 i build up the church. Let no man seek his own, 

25 every man his neighbour’s good. Whatever is sold in 
the market, you may eat, nor need you ask for con« 

26 science sake whence it came: ‘JTor ti&e earth ifi 

27 airtf the futuerfjEl thereof.’ ® And if any unbeliever 

invites you to a feast, and you are disposed to go, 

^ eat of all that is set before you, asking no questions 
^28 for conscience sake; but if any one should say to you, 

‘ This has been offered to an idol,’ eat not of that dish, 
for the sake of him who pointed it out, and for the 

29 sake of conscience.® Thy neighbour’s conscience, I say, 
not thine own ; for [thou mayest truly say] ‘ why is 
my freedom condemned by the conscience of another ? 

30 and if I thankftilly partake, why am I called a sinner 
for that which I eatnvith thanksgiving ? ’ ^ 


word is perhaps used with a mixture 
of irony, as at 1 CJor. iv. 10, and 2 
Cor. xi. 19, 

* Literally, TThe cup of hle$sing which 
6/eM, ts tt not a common participa- 
tion in blood of Christ? ^The bread 
which we breaks ie it not a common 

a participation in the body of Chrutf 
' * Dent, nxii. 17 : ‘ They sacrificed 
to demoi», not to God.’ <£XX.) 

* TiMs in addressed to those who were 
^ the habit of acoeptiog invitations to 
pasts oelebratOd in the temples of the 
heathy godSi; 'slttlDg in the idol’s 


temple ' (vili, 10). These feasts were, 
in fact, acts of idolatrous worship ; the 
wine was poured in libation to the gods 
(Hhe cup of demons,’ ver. 21), and the 
feast was given in honour of the gods. 

* See vi. 12.and note. 

* Psalm X3nv. 1 (LXX.). 

^ The repeated quotation is omitted 
in the best mSS. 

7 Compare Rom. xiv. 16 : * Let not 
your go(^ be evil spoken oV Here 
again the hypothesis that St. Paul is 
quoting from the letter of the Corfn^ 
\hians removes all diAoulty. 
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Therefore, whether you eat or drink, or what^ x.31 
soever you do, do all for the glory of God.* Give no 32 
cause of stumbling, either to Jews or Gentiles, or to 
the Church of God. For so I also strive to please 3.3 
all men in all things, not seeking my own good, but ^ 
the good of all,* that they may be saved. I beseech * 
you follow my example, as I follow the example of 
Christ. 

tiSfcuItomof ^ praise you, brethren, that® ‘you are always 2 
pcttStli’uii- ™^**dful of my teaching, and keep unchanged the 
l 2 imbUe?for whioh I delivered to you.’ But I would haves 
you know that Christ is the head of every man, and 
the man is the head of the woman, as God is the 
head of Christ. If a man should pray or prophesy 4 
in the congregation with ‘a veil over his he^, he 
would bring shame upon his head^ [by wearing the 
.token of subjection]. But if a woman prays or pro- 5 
phesies with her head unveiled, she brings shame 
upon her head, as much as she that is shaven. 1 6 
say, if she cast off her veil, let her shave her head at 
once ; but if it is shameful for a woman to be shorn 
or shaven, let her keep a veil upon her head.® For a 7 
man ought not to veil his head, since he is the likeness 
of God, and the manifestation of God’s glory. But 
the woman’s part is to manifest her husband’s glory. 

For the man was not made from the woman, but the 8 
woman from the man. Nor was the man created 9 
for the sake of the woman, but the woman for the ' 
sake of the man. Therefore, the woman ought to 10 
wear a sign ® of subjection upon her head, because of 
the angels.^ Nevertheless, in their fellowship with li 

' i.e. that the ghry of God may be uncovered at their religious rites (as 
manifeeted to men, Grotius and Wetstein have remarked, 

* The phrase denotes not manyy but but thin custom would not have affected 

t/ie nutnyy the whole mass of mankind, the Corintinan synagogue, nor have 

* This statement was probably made influenced tne feelings of its members, 

in the letter sent by the Corinthian * For the character of this veil (or 
Church to St. Paul. hood), see Canon Stanley’s note in 

^ It appears from this passage, that loco. 
the TalUth which the Jews put over ® The word is often used for the do- 
their heads when they enter their minion exercised by those in lawful 
igrnago^es (see p. 137) was in the authority over Oieir subordiftaiee (see 
imostolk age removed them when Luke vii. 8). Here it is use^ U> signify 
th^ officiated in the public wor- the sign of that dominion, 
ship. Otherwise St. Paul could not, J The meaning of this veiy dlfflcult 
while writing to a church containing so expression seems to be as mllows > 
many born Jews as the Corinthian, Ihe angds are sent as ministering 
assume it as evid^tly disgraceful to servants to attend upon Chxisdans, and 
a man to officiate in die congregation are especially prescsnt when the church 
^tln veiled head. It Is true that the assemoles for public wmship ; and they 
Greek practice was to keep the head would be offended by any violation of 
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the Lord, man and woman may not be separated the 
n. 12 one from the other.^ For as woman was made from 
man, so is man also borne by woman ; and all things 

13 spring from God. Judge of this matter by your own 
feeling. Is it seemly for a woman to offer prayers 
ti4to God unveiled, ? Or does not even nature itself 

15 teach you that long hair is a disgrace to a man, but 
a glory to a woman? for her hair has been given 

16 her for a veil. But if any one thinks to be con- 
tentious in defence of such a ctistom, let him know 
that it is disallowed by me,* and by all the Churches 
of God. 

17 [I said 'that I praised you, for keeping the rules 
which were delivered to you ;] but while I give you 
this commandment I praise you not ; your solemn 

\ 18 assemblies are for evil rather than* for good. For 
first, I hear that there are divisions among you, 
when your congregation assembles ; and this I partly 

19 believe. For there must needs be not divisions only,* 
but. also adverse sects among you, that so the good 

20 may be tested and made known. Moreover,^ when 
you assemble yourselves together, it is not to eat the 

21 Lord’s Supper; for each begins to eat [what he has 
brought for] his own supper, before anything has 
been given to others ; and while some are hungry, 

22 others are drunken.^ Have you then no houses to eat 
and drink in ? or do you come to show contempt for 
the congregation of God’s people, and to shame the 
poor ? * What can I say to you ? Shall I praise 

23 you in this ? I praise you not. For I myself^ re- 
ceived from the Lord that which I delivered to you, 
that the Lord Jesus, in the night when He was 

24 betrayed, took bread, and when He had given thanks. 

He brake it, and said — ‘ O^aJce, eat; this is my body^ 

decency or order. For 4)thcr explana- * For the explanation of this, see 
tions, and a fall discussion of the. sulncct, Chap. XIII. It should be observed 
the reader is referred to Prof. Stanley’s that a common meal^ to which each 
note. of the guests contributed hia own 

^ In their relation to Christ, man and share of the provisions, was a form of 
woman are not to be severed the one entertainment of fremient occurrence 
from the other. Compare Gal. iii. 28. among the Greeks, and known by the 
St. P^l means to say that the distinc- name of ipavot. 

tion between the sexes is one which * Literallg, Those who have not^ 

therefore 
portion at 
wealthier 

trodnoed hm. 


only bdongs to thiS'Ufe. 

* Literally, that neither JT, nor the 
lurches ofUod, admit of such a custom, 
^ *There nmst be also^ Ac. 

^ The aecood inbiect of rebuke is In- 


houses to eat tn, and who 
ought to have received their 
the love-feasts from their 
brethren. 

^ The * I ’ is emphatic. 
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* which is broken for you : this do in remembrance of me.* 

In the same manner also, He took the cup after xi. 25 
supper, saying, * This cup is the new coveno/nt in my 
blood : this do ye, as often as ye drink it, in remem- 
brance of rne* For as often as you eat this bread, 26 
and drink this cup, you openly show forth the Lord’s ^ ^ 
death until He shall come again. Therefore, who- 27 
soever shall eat this breaid, or drink this cup of the 
Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of profaning the 
body and blood of the Lord. But let a man examine 2s 
himself, and so let him eat of this bread and drink of 
this cup. For he who eats and drinks of it un- 29 
* worthily, eats and drinks judgment ^against himself, 
^not duly judging of the Lord’s body.' For this 30 
cause many of you are weak and sickly, and many 
sleep. For if Vve had duly judged ourselves, we 31 
should not have been judged. But now that we are 32 
judged, we are chastened by the Lord, that we may 
not be condemned together with the world. There- 33 
fore, my brethren, when you are assembling to oat, 
wait for one another ; and if any one is hungry, let 34 
liim eat at home, lest your meetings should bring 
judgment upon you. The other matters I will set in 
order when I come. 

Concerning those who exercise^ Spiritual Gifts, xii. 
brethren, I would not have you ignorant. You know 2 
that in the days of your heathenism you were blindly^ 
led astray to worship dumb and senseless idols [by 
those who pretended to gifts from heaven]. This 3 
therefore I call to your remembrance ; that no man 
who is inspired by the Spii-it of God can say ‘ Jesus 
is accursed ; ’ and no man can say ‘ Jesus is the 
Lord,’ unless he be inspired by the Holy Spirit.** More- 4 


1 If in this verse we omit, with the 
maioritj' of MSS., the words ‘unwor- 
thiiv ’ and ‘ of the Lord,’ it will stand 
as Allows : He who eats and drinks of 
it, not duly judging of [or, discerning^ 
the JSody, eats and drinks judgment 
against Itimself, The * not discerning * 
is explained by Canon Stanley, * if he 
do^ not discern that the body of the 
Lord is in himself and in the Christian 
society but the more usual and per- 
haps more natural explanation is, ‘if 
he does not distinguish . between the 
Kuoharistic elements and a common 
meal.’ ^ 

^ Tfie a^lective is here taken as mas- 


culine, because this ames best with 
the context, and also because another 
word is used in this chapter for spiritual 
gifts. 

3 As ye chanced to be led at the will 
of your leaders, i.e. blindly, 

* i.e. the mere outward profession 
of Christianity is (so far as it goes) a 
proof of the Jfloly Spirit’s guidance. 
Therefore the ext inordinary spiritual 
gifts which followed Christian oaiitism 
in that age proceeded in all cases foom 
the Spirit of Qod, and not from the 
Spirit of Evil. This is St. Paul’s 
answer to a difficult apparently felt 
by the Corinthians (and mentioned in 
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over, thew are varieties of Gifts, but the same Spirit 

. 5 gives them all *, and [they are given for] various 

6 ministrations, btlt all to serve the same Lord; and the 
working whereby they are wrought is various, but 
all are wrought in all by the working of the same 

7 God.* But the gift whereby the Spirit becomes 

8 manifest, is given to each for the profit of all. To 
one* is given by the Spirit the utterance of Wisdom, 
to another the utterance of Knowledge * according to 

9 the working of the same Spirit. To another Faith ^ 
through the same Spirit. To another gifts of Healing 

10 through the same Spirit. To another the powers 
which work Miracles ; to another Prophecy; to an- 
other the discernment of Spirits ; * to another varieties 
of Tongues;® to another fche Interpretation of Tongues. 

11 But all these gifts are wrought by the working of 
that one and the same Spirit, who distributes them 

12 to each according to His will. For as the body is 
one, and has many members, and as all the members, 

13 though many,*" are one body; so also is Christ. For 
in the communion of one Spirit we all were® baptized 
into one body, whether wo be Jews or Gentiles,® 
whether slaves or freemen, and were all made to drink 

14 of the same Spirit. For the body is not one member, 

1.5 but many. If*® the foot should say, ‘ I am not the 

hand, therefore I belong not to the body,* does it 

16 thereby sever itself from the body? Or if the ear 
should say, ‘ I am not the eye, therefore I belong not 
to the body,* does it thereby sever itself from the body ? 

1 7 If the whole body were an eye, where would be the 


their letter to him), whether some of 
these gifts might not be given by the 
Author of Evil to confuse the Church. 
Prof. Stanley observes that the^words 
Jtm» is accursed and Jesus is the Lord 
(according to the reafling of some of 
the best MSS., which produces a much 
livelier sense) ‘were probably well- 
known forms of speech; the first for 
renouncing Christianity (compare ma~ 
ledicere Christo^ Plin. Ep, x. 97), the 
second for professing allegiance to Christ 
at baptism.* 

* It should be observed that the 4th, 
fitb, and 6th verses imply the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

* On this elasnfication of spiritual 
gi^, see p. 8$4, note. 

* iTiiotolM^ ( jFNoni) la the term used 
throni^ent this Epfstie for a deep in-- 

fWo trtdh ; Wisdom is a 


inore general term, but here (as being 
opposed to gnosis) probably means 
practical wisdom. 

* That is, Wonder-working Faith. 
See Chap. XIII. 

* See Chap. XI 1 1. 

® See Chap. XIII. for remarks on this 
and the other gifts mentioned in this 
passage. 

7 ^)me words of the Received Text 
arc omitted here by the best MSS. 

« The past tense is mistranslated in 
A. V. as present. 

® See n«|te on Rom. i. 16. 

The resemblance between this 
sage and the well-known fable of Me- 
nenius Agrippa (Liv. it. 82) can 
scarcely be accidental; and may per- 
haps be considered atw^ber pfoof that 
Sh Paul was not unacquainted with 
classical literature. 
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hearing ? If the whole body were an ear, where 
would be the smelling ? But now God has placed xii. ig 
the members severally in the body according to His 
will. If all were one member, where would be the 19 
body? But now, though the members are many, 20 
yet the body is one. And the eye cannot say to the 21 
hand, ‘ I have no need of thee ; * nor again the head 
to the feet, ‘1 have no need of you.’ Nay, those parts 2*2 
of the body which are reckoned the feeblest are the 
most necessary, and fhose parts which we hold the 23 
least honourable, we clothe with the more abundant 
honour, and the less beautiful parts are adorned with 
the greater beauty; whereas the beautiful need no 24 
adornment. But God has tempered the body together, 
and given to the lowlier parts the higher honour, 
that there should *be no division in the body, but that 26 
all its parts should feel, one for the other, a common 
sympathy. And thus, if one member suffer, every 26 
member suffers with it; or if one member be honoured, 
every member rejoices with it. Now ye are together 27 
the body of Christ, and each one of you a separate 
member. And God has set the members in the 2» 
Church, some in one place, and some in another : ^ 
first,* Apostles ; secondly. Prophets; thirdly, Teachers; 
afterwards Miracles ; then gifts of Healing ; Service- 
able Ministrations ; gifts of Government ; varieties 
of Tongues, Can all be Apostles ? * Can all be Pro- 29 
phets ? Can all be Teachers ? Can all work Mira- 
cles ? Have all the gifts of Healing ? Do all speak 30 
with Tongues ? Can all interpret the Tongues ? 

But I would have you delight * in the best gifts ; and 31 
moreover, beyond them all,^ I will show you a path 
wherein to walk. 

Though I speak in all the tonnes of men and xiii. 

‘ Tlie omission of the answering exercise of the more useful gifts, which 
clause in the Greek renders it neces- hitherto they had taken in the more 
sary to complete the sense by this in- wonderful, not that individuals should 
terpolation. * covet earnestly’ for themselves Rifts 

* On this classidcation, see p. 834, which God liad not given them. Corn- 
note 1 ; on the particular charisms and pare xiv. 39, and observe that the verb 
offices mentioned in it, sef pp. 334^ Is a different one in xiv. 1. 

840. ^ This seems the meanine here. The 

^ The verb means originally to feel phraSe can scarcely be t^en as an 
intenee eagemeee about a person or adjective with * pat^* as in A.V’» Such 
thing : hence its different senses uf an instance as Rom. viL 18 is not 
love, jealousy, are derived. Here parallel. In English the use of the 
the wm eXpreseed is, that the Corin- words exeeedingfy einfulr would not ex- 
4hlans should take that -del^htlii the pUiutheespies8tona»ear(y««f>i^j9oeA^ 
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angels, if I have not love, I am no better than 
liii. 2 sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though **‘^'^** 

I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all the 
mysteries, and all the depths of knowledge ; and 
i though I have the fulness of faith, ^ so that I could 

' 3 remove mountains ; if I have not love, I am nothing. 

And though I sell all my goods to feed the poor, and 

4 though I give my body to be burned, ^ if I have not 
love, it profits me nothing. Love is long suffering ; 

5 love is kind ; love envies not ; love speaks no vaunts; 
love swells not with vanity; love offends not by 
rudeness ; love seeks not her own ; is not easily pro- 

6 voked ; bears nc^ malice ; ^ rojoices not over ^ iniquity, 

7 but rejoices in the victory of truth ; * foregoes all 
things,^ believes all things, hopes all things, endures 
all things. Love shall never pass away ; but Pro- 

8 phecies shall vanish, and Tongues shall cease, and 
Knowledge shall come to nought. For our Know- 

9 ledge is imperfect, and our prophesying is imperfect. 

10 But when the perfect is come, the imperfect sh&ll 

1 1 pass away. When I was a child, my words were 
childish, my desires were childish, my judgments 
were childish ; but being grown a man, I have done 

12 with the things of childhood. So now we see darkly,^ 
by a mirror,® but then face to face ; now I know in 
part, but then shall I know, even as I now am^ 

13 known. Yet while other gifts shall pass away, these 
three, Faith, Hope, and Love, abide ; and the greatest 
of these is Love. 


^ i.e. the charism of wonder-working 
faith. Sec Chap. XIII. The ‘ removal 
of mountains* alludes to the words of 
our Lord, recorded Matt. xvii. 20. 

• Some MSS. have ‘give my bpdy 

that I may boast,* which gives a satis- 
ftictory sense. • 

* Literally, does not rechon Oie evU 
[againet the evil dberj. Compare 2 
Cor. V. 19 : ‘ not reckoning their sins.* 
The Authorised Version here, ‘thinketh 
no evil,* is so beautiful that one cannot 
but wish it had been a correct trans- 
lation. The same disposition, however, 
is implied by the * baioves aU things’ 
below. 

^ This verb sometimes means to re- 
joice in the mieforiune of another, and 
the characteristic of love here mentioned 
nu^ mean that tt does not exult in the 


punishment of iniquity ; or may simply 
mean that it does not delight in the 
contemplation of wickedness. 

^ Literally, rejoicet when the Ttwth 
rejoices. 

^ For the meaning, see note on ix. 

12 . 

7 Literally, tn an enigma ; thus we 
see God (e.g.) in nature, while even 
revelation only shows us His reflected 
likeness. There is, no doubt, an allu- 
sion to Numbers xii. 8. 

^ Not * through a glass' but hg 
means of a mirror, 

® Literallyt ‘ I was known,* i. e. 
when in this world, by God. The 
tense used retrospectively ; unless it 
may be better to take it as the aorist 
use*d in a perfect sense, which Is no4 
uncommon in St, Paul’s style. 
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Directions fo- FoUow earijestly after Love; yet delight in the xiv. 
the ® spiritual gifts, but especially in the gift of Prophecy. 

For he who speaks in a Tou^e, speaks not to men 2 
Tongues. ^ Qt)d ; for no man understands him, but with 

his spirit he utters mysteries. But he who prophe- 3 
sies speaks to men, and builds them up, with exhor- 
tation and with comfort. He who speaks in a Tongue 4 * 
builds up himself alone ; but he who prophesies 
builds up the Church. I wish that you all had the 6 
gift of Tongues, but "'rather that you had the gift of 
Prophecy ; for he who prophesies is above him who 
speaks in Tongues, unless he interpret, that the 
Church may be built up thereby. Now, brethren, ifc 
when I came to you I were to speak in Tongues, what 
should I profit you, unless I should [also] speak 
either in Revelation or in Knowledge, either in 
Prophesying or in Teaching ? Even if the lifeless 7 
instruments of sound, the flute or the harp, give no 
distinctness to their notes, how can we understand 
their music ? If the trumpet utter an uncertain note, 8 
how shall the soldier prepare himself for the battle ? 

So also if you utter unintelligible words with your 9 
tongue, how can your speech be understood ? you 
will but be speaking to the air. Perhaps there may 10 
be as many languages in the world [as the Tongues 
in which you speak], and none of them is unmeaning. 

If, then, I know not the meaning of the language, I H 
shall be as a foreigner to him that speaks it, and he 
will be accounted a foreigner by me. Wherefore, in I2 
your own case (since you delight in spiritual gifts) 
strive that your abundant possession of them may build 
up the Church. Therefore, let him who speaks in a 13 
Tongue, pray that he may be able to interpret ^ what 
he utters. For if I utter prayers in a Tongue, my 14 
spirit indeed prays, but my understanding bears no 
fruit. What follows, then ? I will pray indeed with 16 
my spirit, but I will pray with my understanding 
also ; I will sing praises with my ^iiit, but I will 
sing with my understanding also. For if thou, with 16 
. thy spirit, offerest thanks and praise, how shall the 
Amen be ^id to thy thanksgiving bjr those worship- 
pers who take no part * in the ministrations, while 

verse distinctly proves that • JSotihe un!$ohi$d (A. V.), but him 
the Tonwe* vraB not « Amnu*- who iakm no im the portiemlar 

of foreign langu^s, as is often vwttar tn Aoiid. 
aupposed, Chap. :OlL 
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:i v. 17 they ar^ignora^it of tho meaidiig of thy words ? Thon 
indeed fitly offerest thanksgiving, but thy neighbours 

»8are not built tip. I offer thanksgiving to God in 
private,* speaking in Tongues [to Him], more than 

iq any of you. Yet in the congregation I would rather 
speak nve words with my understanding so as to in- 
struct others, than ten thousand words in a Tongue. 

20 Brethren, be not children in understanding ; but in 

21 malice be children, and in understanding be men. It 
is written in the Law,^ ‘ mU^ men of other tonguerf 
antr othrr lipiEl fotU S j^pealt unto tht^ propTe ; anh pet tor 

22 all that thcp fiotU not hear me, rfaith the Horh.' So that 
the gift of Tongues is a sign ^ given rather to un- 
believers than £b believers ; whereas the gift of Pro- 

23 phecy belongs to believers. When, therefore, the 
whole congregation is assembled, if all the speakers 
speak in Tongues, and if any who take no part in 
your ministrations, or who are unbelievers, shouM 
enter your assembly, will they not say that you are 

24 mad ? ^ But if all exercise the gift of Prophecy, 
then if any man who is an unbeliever, or who takes 
no part in your ministrations, should enter the place 
of meeting, he is convicted in conscience by every 

26 speaker, he feels himself judged by all, and ® the 
secret depths of his heart are laid open ; and so he 
will fall upon his face and worship God, and report 

26 that God is in you of a truth. What follows then, 
brethren ? If, when you meet together, one is pre- 
pared to sing a hymn of praise, another to exercise 
his gift of Teaching, another his gift of Tongues, an- 
other to deliver a Revelation,® another an Interpre- 
tation ; let all be so done as to build up the Church. 

27 If there be any who speak in Tongues, let not more 

‘ This is evidently t^e meaning of tensions to this pft must of course 
the verse. Compare verse 2, ‘ lie who resemble the manifestations of the orl- 
Si)eak8 in a tongue speaks not to him- ginal gift in external features, because 
self but to God,* and verse 28, ‘ Let these very features have been the 
him speak in private to himself and objects of intentional imitation. If, 
God alone.* however, the inarticulate utterances of 

* l8a.xxviii. 11. Not exactly accord- ecstatic are followed (as they were 

ing to the Hebrew or LXX. in some of We8ley*8 converts) by a life 

* That is, a condemnatory sign. of devoted Imliness, we should hesitate 

* We must not be led, from any to say that they might not bear some 
apparent analogy, to confound the analogy to those of the Corinthian 
exercise of the gift of Tongues in the Christians. 

priniiiive Chur& with modern exhi- ^ The word for ‘so* Is omitted m 
Ditioua pf fan^icism, which 'bear a the Jtest MSS. ^ 

aupexAchll lUs^litoce to it. We * This would be an exerdse of the 
moat such modem pre- gift of ‘ prophecy*’ 
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than two, or at the, most three, speak [in the same 
assembly]; and let them speak in turn; and let 
the same interpreter explain the words of all. But xiv. og 
if there be no interpreter, let him who speaks in 
Tongues keep silence in the congregation, and speak 
in private to himself and God alone. Of those who 29 
have the gift of Prophecy, let two or three speak [in ’ 
each assembly], and let the rest^ judge; but if 30 
another of them, while sitting as hearer, receives a 
revelation [calling him to prophesy], let the first 
cease to speak. For so you can each prophesy in 31 
tui*n, that all may receive teaching and exhortation ; 
and the gift of Prophecy does not ^ take from the 32 
prophets 2 the control over their own spirits. For 33 
God is not the author of conftision, but of peace. 

^In your congregation, as in all the congrega- 

tions of the Saints, the women must keep silence ; 34 
nation. for they are not permitted to speak in public, but to 
show submission, as saith also the LawJ And if 35 
they wish to ask any question, let them ask it of their 
own husbands at home ; for it is disgraceful to women 
to speak in the congregation. [Whence is your claim 36 
to change the rules delivered to you Was it from 
you that the word of God went forth ; or, are you 
the only Church which it has reached ? Nay, if any 3? 
think that be has the gift of Prophecy, or that he 
is a spiritual ® man, let him acknowledge the words 
which I write for commands of the Lord. But if any 38 ^ 
man refuse this acknowledgment, let him refuse it at 
his peril. 

Therefore, brethren, delight in the gift of Pro - 39 
phecy, and hinder not the gift of Tongues. And let 40 
all be done with decency and order. 


The women 
must not offi 


S^SieRewr- Morcover, brethren, I call to jtour remembrance xv. i 
SSiiestli?® Glad- tidings which I brought you, which also 


* i.e. let the rest of the prophets comma at the end of it. 

Judge whether those who stand up to ^ Gen. iii. 16: ‘Thy husband shall 
exercise the gift have really received have the dominion over thee,* 
it. This is parallel to the direction in ® The sentence in brackets, or some- 
1 Thess. v. 21, thing equivalent, is implied in the ^ 

* Literally, ‘ spirits sf the pro- which begins the next ‘ Or vms it 

phets are under the control of the pro- from you/— i.e. * Or, if you set up 
phetsl This is a reason why the rule your judgment against that of other 
given above can easily be observed. Churches, was it from, ym,^ kc, 

[This seems to modify what is said in ® ‘ Spiritual,’ the epithet on which 
p. W, H.] the party of A polios (tne ultra-Pauline 

* Thia translation places a full-stop pwtyl especially prided themselves* 
fn the middle of the 88rd verse, and a See chap. lit. 1-8 and GaL vi. L 
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XV. 2 you rec^eivofi, v^herein also you stand firm, whereby IJJjgp'iggJJi 
also you are saved,* if you still hold fast the words 
wherein I declared it to you ; unless indeed you be« 

3 lieved in vain. For the fi^rst thing I taught you was 
that which I tad myself been teught, that Christ 
; 4 died for our sins, according to the Scriptures ; * and 
that He was buried, and that He rose ® the third day 

6 from the dead, according to the Scriptures ; ^ and 
that he was seen by Cephas, and^ then by The Twelve ; 

6 after that He was seen by about five hundred breth- 
ren at once, of whom the greater part are living at 

7 this present time, but some are fallen asleep.® Next 
He was seen by. James, and then by all the Apostles ; 

8 and last of all he was seen by me also, who am placed 

9 among the rest as it wefe by an untimely birth ; for 
T am the least of the Apostles, and am not worthy to 
be called an Apostle, because I persecuted the Church 

10 of God. But by the grace of God, I am what I am ; 
and His grace which was bestowed upon me was not 
fruitless; but I laboured more abundantly than all 
the rest ; yet not I, but the grace of God which was 

1 1 with me. So then, whether preached by me, or 
them, this is what we preached, and this is what you 
believed. 

12 If then this be our tidings, that Christ is risen 
from the dead, how is it that some among you say, 

13 there is no resurrection of the dead ? But if there 
be no resurrection of the dead, then Christ is not 

14 risen ; and if Christ be not risen, vain is the message 
we proclaim, and vain the faith with which you heard 

16 it. Moreover, we are found guilty of false witness 
against God ; because we boro witness of God that 
He raised Christ from the dead, whom He did not 


* Literal^ you are in the way of 
talvatUm, The words* which follow 
{the words wherein^ 4c.) were joined 
(In our first edition) with jtreached in 
the preceding verse, according to Bill- 
rotlvs view. But further consideration 
has led us to think that they may be 
more naturally made dependent on 
hold fatif as they are taken by De 
Wette, Alford, and others. 

* So our Lord quotes Isa, liii. 12, in 
Luke xxu. 87. 

* In the or^nal it is the perfect, not 
the aornt : * Me is risen,* not * He was 
raisedt 07 {more literally), He is 

lull He was awahemed ; be- 
once risen, dieth 


no more. But this present-perftxJt 
cannct here be retainea in the Eng- 
lish. 

* Among the ‘Scriptures' here re- 
ferred to by St. Paul, one is the pro- 
phecy which he himself quoted in the 
speech at Antioch from Ps. xvi. 10. 

^ Can we imagine it possible that 
St. Paul should have said this without 
knowing it to be true ? or without 
himself having seen some of these 
‘ five hundred brethren,’ of whom the 
‘ irreater part’ were alive when he 
wrote these words ? Tiie scwtical 
(but candid and honest) De Wette 
acknowledges this testimony as con- 
clusive. 
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raise, if indeed the dead rise not. For . if there be iioxv. 
resurrection of the dead, Christ himself ^ is not risen. 
And if Christ be not risen, your faith is vain, you 17 
are still in^ your sins. Moreover, if this be so, they is 
who have fallen asleep in Christ, perished when they 
died. If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we 19 
are of all men most miserable. But now, Christ is 20 
risen from the dead ; the first-fruits^ of all who sleep. 
For since by man came death, by man came also the 2 1 
resurrection of the dead. For as, in Adam, all men 22 
die, so, in Christ, shall all be raised to life. But 23 
each in his own order ; Christ, the first-fruits ; after- 
wards they who are Christ’s at His appearing ; finally, 24 
the end shall come, when He shall give up His king- 
dom to God His ^Father, having destroyed all other 
dominion, and authority, and power.'* For He must 25 
reign HtU pwt all rncmicS mtlfrr feet.’ ^ 

And last of His enemies, Deatli also shall be de- 2G 
stroyed. For ‘ batl)put alt tljiiijiig untfer fret.’ 6 27 

But in that saying, ‘ ^ll tbuigtf are put untfer it 

is manifest that God is excepted, who put all things 
under Him. And when all things are made subject 28 
to Him, then shall the Son also subject Himself to 
Him who made them subject, that God may be all in 
all. 

Again, what will become of those who cause them- 29 
selves to be baptized for the Dead,^ if the dead never 


* This arj'umciit is founded on the 
union between Christ and His mem- 
bers : they so share His life, that be- 
cause He lives for ever, they must live 
also ; and conversely, if we deny their 
immortality, we deny His. 

2 Because we ‘ are saved ’ from our 
sins ‘ by His life.’ (Rom. v. 10.) 

® On the second day of the feast of 
Passover a sheaf of ripe corn was offered 
u^n the altar as a consecration of the 
whole harvest. Till this was done it 
was considered unlawful to begin reap- 
ing. See Levit, xxiii. 10, 11, and 
Joseph. Antiq. iii. 10. The metaphor 
therefore is, ‘As the single sheaf of 
first fruits represents and consecrates 
all the harvest, so Christ’s resunvetion 
represents and involves that of all who 
sleep in Him.* It should be observed 
that ttie verb is not present as in A. V. j 
but past ; not is become^ but htcame ; 
and that the best MSS. omit it. 

*■ Compare Ooh U. 15 ; also £pb. i. 


Ps. cx. 1 (LXX.). Quoted, and 
similarly applied, by our Lord Himself, 
Matt. xxii. 44. 

® Ps. viii. 6, nearly after LXX. 
(Quoted also as Messianic, Eph. i. 22, 
and Heb. ii. 8. See tlie note on the 
latter place. 

7 The only meaning which the Greek 
seemli to admit here is a reference to 
the practice ofr submitting to baptism 
instead of some person who had died 
unbaptized. Yet this explanation is 
liable to very great difficulties. (1) How 
strange that St. Paul should refer to 
such a superstition without rebuking 
it! Perhai^ however, he may have 
censured it in a former letter, and now 
only refers to it as an argmnentum ad 
homines. It has, indeed, been alleged 
that the’ present mention of it implies 
a censure ; but this is far from evident. 
12) If such a practice did exist in tbe 
Apostolic Church, how can we account 
for its being discontinued in the period 
which followed, when amagicM efficacy 
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rise again ? Why then do they submit to baptism 
for the dead ? 

30 And I too, why do I put my life to hazard every 

31 hour? I protest by my ^ boasting (which I have 
[not in myself, but] in Christ Jesus our Loid) I die 

32 daily. If I have fought (so to speak) with beasts at 

' Ephesus, 2 what am I profited if the dead rise not 

33 * fLtt MSi eat anh hrfnh, far to^manobj toe hie/ 3 Beware 
lest you be led astray ; ‘ Converse loUli evil men cor^ 

34 riipts good manners.'^ Change your drunken revell- 
iiigs® into the sobriety of righteousness, and live no 
more in sin ; for some of you Jcnow not God ; I speak 
this to your shame. 

35 But some one will say, ‘ Kow are the dead raised 

36 up ? and with what bot%^ do they come ? ’ ^ Thou 
Ibol, the seed thou sowest is not •quic.-keiied iiilo 

37 life till it hath partaken of death. And that which 
thou sowest has not the same body with the plant 
Avhich will spring from it, but it is mere grain, of 


was more and more ascribed to the 
material act of baptism ? Yet the prac- 
tice was never adopted except by some 
obscure sects of Gnostics, wlio .seem to 
have founded their custom on this very 
passage. 

The explanations which have be<n 
adopted to avoid the difficulty, such as 
‘ over the graves of the dead,’ or ‘ in the 
name of the dead (meaning Christ),’ 
&c., are all inadmissible, as being con- 
trary to the analogy of the language. 
On the whole, therefore, the passage 
must be considered to admit of no satis- 
factory explanation. 1 1 alludes to some 
practice of the Corinthians, which has 
not been recorded elsewhere, and of 
which every other trace has perished. 
The reader who wishes to see all that 
can be said on the subject should efln- 
J»ult Canon Stanley’s notep 

* We read * our ’with Grieshach, on 
the authority of the Codex Alexan- 
drinus. If *your’ be the true reading, 
it can scarcely be translated (as has 
Iw'cn proposed) *my bvaating of you* 
For though instances may be adduced 
(as Rom. xi. 81) when a possessive pro- 
noun is thus used objectively, yet they 
never occur except where the context 
renders mistake im]M>sdble. Indeed it 
18 obvious that no writer would go out 
of his way to use a possessive pronoun 
in an unusual sense> when by so doing 
he would create ambiguity wlbich might 
he avoided by adopting a usual form of 


expression. 

^ This is metaphorical, ns a|»prar> 
by the qualifying expression traiislaletl 
in A.V., 'after the manner of men.’ 
It must refer to some very violent op- 
position which St. Paul had met with 
ut Ephesus, the particulars of which 
are not recorded. 

3 Isa. xxii. 13 (LXX.). 

^ St. Paul here (piotes a line fiom 
The Thais, a comedy ot Menander's. 
The line had probably pnssetl into a 
proverbial expression. We see, from 
this passage, that the free-thinking 
party at Corinth joined immoral prac- 
tice with their licentious doctrine ; 
and that they were corrupted by the 
evil example of their heathen neigh- 
bours. 

^ Not awuhe (as in A. V.), but cease 
to he drunken. And below, do not yo on 
sinning (present). 

The form of this objection is con- 
clusive against the hypothesis of those 
who .suppose that these Ckirinthians 
only dislielieved the Resurrection €\fthe 
body\ and that they believed the Itcsur- 
rection of the dead. St. Paul asserts 
the Kesurreotmn of the dead ; to which 
they reply, ‘ifow can the dead risetolife 
again, when their body has perished ? ’ 
This objection he proceeds to answer, 
by showing that individual existence 
may continue, without the continuance 
of the material body. 
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wheat, or whatever else it may chance to be. But xv. 3 
God gives it a body according to His will ; and to 
every seed the body of its own proper plant. ' For all 39 
flesh is not the same flesh ; ' [but each body is fitted 
to the place ifc fills] ; the bodies of men, and of beasts, 
of birds, and of fishes, differ the one from the other. 
And there are bodies which belong to heaven, and 40^ 
bodies which belong to earth ; but in glory the 
heavenly differ from the earthly. The sun is more 41 
glorious than the mOon, and the moon is more glo- 
rious than the stars, and one star excels another in 
glory. So likewise is the resurrection of the dead ; 42 
[they will be clothed with a body fitted to their lot] ; 
it is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption; 
it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory ; it is 43 
sown in weakness, it is raised in power ; it is sown a 44 
natural ^ body, it is raised a spiritual body ; for as » 
there are natural bodies, so there are also spiritual 
bodies.^ And so it is written, < man ^ham 45 

toarf matre a XtlJing ^ the last Adam was made a 
life-giving spirit. But the spiritual comes not till 4 g 
after the natural. The first man was made of earthly 47 
clay, the second man was the Lord from heaven. As 48 
is the earthly, such are they also that are earthly ; 
and as is the heavenly, such are they also that are 
heavenly; and as we have borne the image of the 49 
earthly, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. 
But this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood ^ cannot 50. 


* Prof. Stanley translates * no Jiesh 
vt the same fleshy which is surely an 
untenable proposition, and moreover 
inconsistent with the context ; though 
the words of the Greek no doubt admit 
of such a rendering. 

* For the translation here, see note on 
ii. 14. The reference to this of the fol- 
lowing * soul* (in the <]^uotation) should 
be observed, though it cannot be re- 
tained in English. 

^ The difference of reading does not 
materially affect the sense of this verse. 

^ Gen. ii. 7, slightly altered from 
LXX. The second member of the anti- 
thesis is not a part of the quotation. 

* The importance of the subject jus- 
tifies our quoting at some length the 
admirable remarks of Dr. Burton (for- 
merly Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford) on this pass^e, in the hope 
that his high reputation fur learning 
and for unblemished orthodoxy may 
lead some persons to reconsider the 


loose and unscriptural language which 
they are in the habit of using. After 
r<*gretting that some of the early 
Fatliers have (when treating of the 
Resurrection of the Bodi/') appeared to 
contradict these words of St. Paul, Dr. 
Burton continues as follows : — 

' It is now’here asserted in the New 
Testament that w'e shall rise again with 
our bodies. Unless a man will say that 
the stalk, the blade, and the ear of corn 
are actually the same thing with the 
single grain which is put into the 
ground, he cannot quote St. Paul as 
sa^dng that we shall rise again with 
the same bodies; or at least he must 
allow that the future body may only be 
like to the present one, inasmuch as 
both come under the same genus ; i.e. 
we speak of human bodiesy and we speak 
of heavenly bodies. But St. PauFs words 
do not warrant us in saying that the 
resemblance between the present and 
future body will be greater tlian between 
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inhorit tlie kingdom of God, neither can corruption 
XV.51 inherit incorruption. Behold, I declare to you a 
mystery ; we shall not ' all sleep, but we shall all be 

52 changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the sound of the last trumpet ; for the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 

63 and we shall be changed. For this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put 
on immortality. 

64 But when this corruptible is clothed with incor- 
ruption, and this mortal is clothed with immortality, 
then shall be brought to pass the saying, which is 
written, ‘UBeatb. ti* jittnanotoctr up m birtorp/* 

65 hcatt), itiug ? * * Srabr, tg tbp 

66 bCctorp ? * 8 The sting of death is sin, /ind the strength 

67 of sin is the law ; * but thanks be to God, who giveth 
. us the victory, through Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

68 Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, 
immovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord ; knowing that your labour is not in vain, in 
the Lord. 


a man and a star, or between a bird and 
a fish. Notliin^ can be plainer than the 
expression which he uses in the first 
of these two analoj^ies, Thou sowest not 
that body that shall he (xv. 37). He 
says also with equal plainness, of the 
body. It is sown a natural body ; it is 
raised a spiritual body; there is a cul- 
tural body, and there ts a spiritual body 
(ver. 44). These words require to Ixi 
examin^ closely, and involve remotely 
a deep metaphysical question. In coni- 
mon language, the terms Body and 
Spirit are accustomed to be opposed, 
and are used to represent two things 
which are totally distinct. But, St. 
Paul here brings the two expressions 
tf^ether,and speaks of & spiritual body, 
St. Paul, therefore, did not oppose B(/dy 
to Spirit ; and though the looseness of 
modern language may allow us to do 
80 , and yet to be correct in our ideas, it 
may wve some confusion if we consider 
Spirit as opposed to Matter^ and if we 
t^e Body to be a generic term, which 
comnrises both. A body^ therefore, in 
the language of St. Paul, is something 
which has a distinct individual ex- 
istence. 

*si. Paul tens us that everj’ indi- 
vidual, when he rises again, will have 
u spiritual body : but thermarks which 


I have made may show how diiTerent 
is the ideji conveyed by these words 
from the notions which some persons 
eutei-tnin, that we shall rise again with 
the saii,e identical body. St. Paul ap- 
pears eflectually to preclude this notion, 
when lie says, Flesh and blood cannA 
inherit the kingdom of God' (ver. 60). 
— Burton’s Lectures, pp. 420-431. 

» The other reading (adopted by 
Lachmanii) gives tlie opposite asser- 
tion, viz. ‘ we shall all sleep, but we shall 
not all be changed.' It is easy to under- 
stand the motive which might have led 
to the substitution of this reading for 
the other; a wish, namely, to escape 
the inference that St. Paul expected 
some of that generation to survive 
until the general resurrection. 

* Isa. XXV. 8. Not quoted from the 
LXX., but apparently from the Hebrew, 
with some alteration. 

^ Hosea xiii. 14. Quoted, but not 
exactly, from LXX., which here diffen 
from the Hebrew. 

* Why is tlie law called * the strength 

of sin * ? Because the Law of Duty, 
being acknowledged, gives to nn vU 
power to wound tM conscience ; in fact, 
a moral law of precepts and penalties 
announces the fatal consequences of 
sin, without giving us power of con- 

quering-sin. Compare ^m. viL 7-lt. 
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drains Concerning the collection for the saints [at Jeru. xvii 
Salem] I would have you do as £ have enjoined upon 
chxiitiuu. churches of Galatia. Upon the first day of the 2 
week, let each of ^u set apart whatever his gains 
may enable him to spare ; that there may be no col- 
lections when I come. And when I am with you, 3 
whomsoever you shall judge to be fitted for the trust, 

I will furnish with letters, and send them to carry 
your benevolence to Jerusalem ; or if there shall seem 4 
sufficient reason for ine also to go thither, they shall 

Stw 5 “ 'iani. ^ ^ passed 6 

urepana (fo^. through Macedonia I shall 

pass), and perhaps I shall remain wjth you, or even 6 
winter with you, that you may forward me on my far- 
ther journey, whithersoever ' I go. For I do not wish 7 
to see you now for a passing ^ visit ; since I hope to 
stay some time with you, if the Lord permit. But 1 8 
shall remain at Ephesus until Pentecost, for a door is 9 
opened to me both great and effectual; and there are 
many adversaries [against whom I must contend]. If 10 
Timotheui. Timotheus come to you, be careful to ^ve him no 
cause of fear ^ in your intercourse with him, for he is 
labouring, as I am, in the Lord’s work. Therefore, 11 
let no man despise him, but forward him on his way 
in peace, that he may come hither to me 5 for I 
expect him, and the brethren with him, 

Apollo*. As regards the brother Apollos, I urged him 12 
much to visit you with the brethren [who bear this 
letter] ; ^ nevertheless, he was resolved not to come 
to you at this time, but he will visit you at a more 
convenient season. 

Bxhorution*. Be watchful, stand firm in faith, be manful and 13 
stout-hearted,^ Let all you do be done in love. 14 
ste^aoM, You know, brethren, that the house of Stephanas ® is 
m 4 AcSfkioui. were the first-fruits of Achaia, and that they have 
taken on themselves the task of ministering to the 
saints. I exhort you, therefore, on your part, to le 
show submission towards men like these, and towards 


. 1 U. St Paul had altered his origi- 
‘ nal intention, which was to ffo from 
^^hestts by sea to Corinth, and thence 
to Maoedohiav For this change of pur- 
pose he iwroached by the Judais- 
W at Corinth, who insinuated 
^ hi was afraid to oom^ and th^ 
hi dacidnot sttppoit the lofrineM of his 


bis reason for postponing his visit in 
2 Cor. i. 23. It was an anxiety to give 
the Corinthians time for repentance, 
that he might not be forced to use 
severity with them. 

* The youth of Timotheus accounts 
for this finest Compare t Tim, iv. 12 
^ See note^ p. 1 ^ 418. 

« ie, under peiaioiitloKi* 
t Seep. 818. 
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.17 all who work laboriously^' ^th them. I rejoice iu 
the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus, and Achai- 
cos, because they ^ have supplied all which you 

18 needed ; for they have lightened liiy spirit and yours.^ 

To such render due acknowledgment. 

The Churches of Asia salute you. Aquila and 

19 Priscilla send their loving salutation in the Lord, 
together with the Church which assembles at their 

20 house. Ail the brethren here salute you. Salute one 
another with the kiss of holiness*.^ 

21 The salutation of me, Paul, with my own hand. Autogranh 

22 Let him who laves not the Lord Jesus Christ jje 
accursed. Cbr Harh coiurtl^.'* 

23 The grace of our Lord* Jesus Chryst be with you. 
k 24 My love be with you all in Christ Jesus.® 


In the concluding part of this letter we have some indication of 
the Apostle’s plans for the future. He is looking forward to a 
journey through Macedonia (xvi. 5 ), to be succeeded by a visit to 
Corinth (ib. 2 - 7 ), and after this he thinks it probable he may 
proceed to Jerusalem (ib. 3 , 4 ). In the Acts of the Apostles the 
same intentions® are expressed, with a stronger purpose of going to 
Jerusalem (xvi. 21 ), and with the additional conviction that after 
passing through Macedonia and Achaia, and visiting Palestine, he 
‘ must also see Rome ’ (ib.). He had won many of the inhabitants 
of Asia Minor and Ephesus to the faith : and now, after the 
prospect of completing his charitable exertions for the poor Chris- 


* Compare 2 Cor. xi. 9, and Phil. ii. 
80. It cannot well be taken objectively, 
as want of you ; ’ not only because 
* my ^would nave been added', but also 
because the expression is used in eight 
passages by St. Paul, and in one by St. 
Luke, and the genitive connected 'with 
the word for ‘want* is* subjectively 
used in seven out of these nine cases 
without question, and ought therefore 
also to be so taken in the remaining 
two oase% where the context is not 
equally decisive. 

. * Vis. by supplying the means of our 
intercourse^ 

* See noto on I Tbess. v, 25. 

* llaran^Atba means * The Lord 

gnneth,’ and is used apparently by St. 
|Vii|l4«s a kind oCjnotto: compare ‘ the 
Lovd ^ in 6). BUlroth 

tbibki wmte It in Hebrew cha* 

autograph by 
See 


the Hebrew and Greek together at the 
end of this Chapter. Buxtorf (^Lex. 
Chafd. 827) says it was part of a Jewish 
cursing formula, from the ‘ Prophecy of 
Enoch ’ (Jud. 14) ; but this view ap- 
pears to be without foundation. In 
fact, it would have been most incon- 
gruous to blend together a Greek 
word (ANATHEMA) with an Ara- 
maic phrase (MAR AN ATHA), and 
to use the compound as a formula of 
execration. This was not done till (in 
later ages of the Church) the meaning 
of the terms themselves was lost. 

^ The ‘ Amen * b not found in the 
best MSS. • 

^ The important application made In 
the Uor<B FauUnw of these coincidences 
between the Acts and Corinthians^ and 
amiin of those referred to below between 
the Acts and Romans, need only be 
alluded to. 
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tians of his ^irit turns tha accompUshm^ of 

remoter conquests. from being wiknt with his past achieve- 
ments, or resting from his incessant labours, he felt that he was 
c under a debt of pei^etual obligation to all the GentUe world. ‘ 
Thus he expresses himself, soon after this time, in the Epistle to 
^ the Roman Christians, whom he had long ago desired to see (Rom. i. 
10-15), and whom he hopes at length to visit, now that he is on 
his way to Jerusalem, and is looking forward to a still more distant 
and hazardous journey to Spain (ib. xv. 22-29). The path thus 
dimly traced before him, as he thought of the future at Ephesus, 
and made more clearly visible, when he wrote the letter at Corinth, 
was made still more evident * as he proceeded on his course. Yet 
not without forebodings of evil,* and much discoui^ement,'* and 
mysterious delays,* did the Apostle advance on his courageous 
career. But we are anticipating many subjects 'which will give a 
touching interest to subsequent passage^ of this history. Important 
events still detain us in E^esus. Though St. Paulas companions ® 
had been sent before in the direction of his contemplated journey 
(Acts xix. 22), he still resolved to stay till Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8). 
A ‘great door’ was open to him, and there were ‘many adver- 
saries,’ against whom he had yet to contend. 


ANA@EMA po 

4ncithema Maran-AthaJ 


* * I am n debtor both to Greeks and 
Barbarians,'- •Bom, i. 14. 

* By the visioii at Jerusalem (Acts 

11), and on board the ship 
(xxvii. 2d, 24). 

* Compare what he wrote to the 
Romans (Rom. xv. 80, 81) with what 
he said at Miletus (Acts xx. 22, 28), 
and with the scene at Ptoleroais (ib. 
xad. 10-14). 

* The arrest at Jerusalem. 

> The two years* imprisonment at 
Cwsarea, and the shipwreck. 

^ See >802, 863. We have men- 
tioned tnere, in a note, the probability 
that Titos was one of those who went 


to Corinth with the First Epistle. See 
1 Cor. xvi. 11, 12 ; 2 Cor. xii. 18. We 
iind that this is the view of Macknight. 
TranaL ^c, of the Apoat Epistlea^ymA, 
p. 451. If this view is correct, it is in- 
ter&ting to observe that litas is at first 
simply spoken of as * a brother, *-^but 
that gradually he rises into note with 
the faithful discharge of responsible 
duties. He becomes ^ninenUy con- 
spicuous in ^e circumstancea. oetailed 
below, Chap. XVII., and in thaeiid he 
shares with Timothy thodionour of aa- 
sociating his name with the paalacal 
Epistles of St. PauL 
J See note 4y p. 4t7. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

• 

Description of Ephesus. — Temple of Diana. — Her Image and Worship. — PolU 
tical Constitution of Ephesus. — ^The Asiarch.s. — Demetrius and the Silver- 
smiths. — ^Tumult in the Theatre. — Speecli of the Town* clerk. — St. Paul’s 
l^parture. 

The boundaries of the province of Asia,* and the position of its chief 
city Ephesus,* haVe already been placed before the reader. It is 
now time that we should giye some description of the city itself, with 
a notice of its characteristic religious institutions, and its political 
arrangements under the Empire. 

No cities were ever more favourably placed for prosperity and 
growth than those of the colonial Greeks in Asia Minor. They had 
the advantage of a coast-line full of convenient harbours and of a 
sea which was favourable to the navigation of that day ; and, 
through the long approaches formed by the plains of the great west- 
ern rivers, they had access to the inland trade of the East. Two 
of these rivers have been more than once alluded to, — the Hermus 
and the Mseander.* The valley of the first was bounded on the 
south by the ridge of Tmolus ; that of the second was bounded on 
the north by Messogis. In the interval between these two moun- 
tain ranges was the shorter course of the river Cayster.* A few 
miles from the sea a narrow gorge is formed by Mount Pactyas on 
the south, which is the western termination of Messogis, and by 
the precipices of Gallesus on the north, the pine-clad summits* of 
which are more remotely connected with the heights of Tmolus. 
This gorge separates the Upper ‘ Caystrian meadows ’ * from a 
sm^ alluvial plain ^ by the sea. Partly on the long ridge of Ck>res- 

* p. 182. and the path became more narrow 

* p. 868. slippery, and uneven .... the known 

* im al^ve, pp. 364, 368. sureness of foot of our horses being our 

* See p. 368. • confidence and security by fearful pre- 

* ‘^r road lay at the foot of Gal- cipices and giddy heights.* — p. 103. 
leans, beneath precipices of a stupen- For the Cayster and the site of Ephesus, 
done h^ght, abrupt and inaccessible, see p. 107. The approach fh>m Sardis, 
In the foek are many holes inhabited by by which wo suppose St. Paul to have 

} of which several were soaring come (see above, b. 364), was on this 
high in tlto idr, with crows clamouring side : and part of the pavement of the 
ehout them, so for above us as hardly road still remains, 
to he Chandler, p. 111. • For the VAsfo® ®>«*dow,* see above, 

Of another joam^ he says : ‘ We rode p. 188. 

anumg^the roots* of Gallesus, or the ^ The plain is said by Mr. Anindw 
thtmudi pleasant thickets to be about five miles long ; and the 
*b<nuidlsig with^^ldinehes. The aerial morass has advanced consiaerably into 
Immense mountain the sea sinoe the dourishisig times of 
' elsd with pines. Ephesus, 
as we sdvnnoeib 
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BUS, which is the southern boundary of this plain, — ^partly on the 
detached circular eminence of Mount, frion, — and partly on the 
plain itself, near the winding of the Cayster, and about the edge of 
the harbour, — ^were the buildings of the city. Ephesus was not 
so distinguished in early times as several of her Ionian sisters ; ^ and 
some of them outlived her glory. But, though Phocsea and Miletus 
sent out more colonies, and Smyrna has ever remained a flourishing 
city, yet Ephesus had great natural advantages, which were duly 
developed in the age of which we are writing. Having easy access 
through the deflles of Mount Tmolus to Sardis, and thence up the 
valley of the Hermus far into Phrygia,® — and again, by a similar 
pass through Messogis to the Meeander, being connected with the 
great road through Iconium to the Euphrates,* — it became the 
metro;polis of the province of Asia under the Romans, and the chief 
emporium of trade on the nearer side of Taurirs. The city built 
by Androclus and his Athenian followers was on the slope of Cores- 
sus ; but gradually it descended into the plain, in the direction of 
the Temple of Diana. The Alexandrian age produced a marked 
alteration in Ephesiis, as in most of the great towns in the East ; 
and Lysimachus extended his new city over the summit of Prion as 
well as the heights of Coressus. The Roman age saw, doubtless, 
a still further increase both of the size and magnificence of the 
place. To attempt to reconstruct it from the materials which re- 
main, would be a difficult task,'* — far more difficult than in the 
case of Athens, or even Antioch ; but some of the more interesting 
sites are easily identified. Those who walk over the desolate site of 
the Asiatic metropolis see piles of ruined edifices on the rocky sides 
and among the thickets of Mount Prion:* they look out from its 
summit over the confused morass which once was the harbour,* 
where Aquila and Priscilla landed ; and they visit in its deep re- 
cesses the dripping marble-quarries, where the marks of the tools 
are visible stiU.'^ On the outer edge of the same hill they trace the 

1 The Ephesian Diana, however, was * A plan of the entire city, with a 
the patroness of the Phocean naviga- descriptive memoir, has been prepared 
tors, even when the city of Ephesus by E. Falkener, Esq., Architect, but 
was unimportant. remains unpublished. 

> In this direction we imagine St. * Hamilton’s Researches in Asia 
Paul to have travelled. See above, vol. ii.p. 23. Compare Chandler, 

p. 863. ® ‘ Even tht. sea has retired from the 

* We have frequently had occasion scene of desolation, and a pestilential 
to mention this great road. See pp. morass, covered with mud and rushes, 
206-208, 868. It was the principal line has succeeded to the waters which 
of commtmlcation with the eastern pro- brought up the ships laden with mer- 
vinces; bnt we have conjectured that chandise nt>ra every country .’-r-Arun- 
St. Paul did not travel by it, because it delPs Seven ChurcKes^ pL 27. Another 
seeihs probable that he never was at occasion will occur for mentioning the 
Colossse. See p. 864. A description of harbour which was very indifferent. 
Ihe route by Colossse and Xiaodioea will Some attempts to improve it were 
be Iband in Amnddl’s Asia Minor, ‘made about this time. 

Ihe view he ^ves of the cliffe of ' Chandler. A curious story Is told 
should be noticed. Though of the discovery of this marble. A 
S^PaiA may never have seen them, shepherd named^Pixodoroswas Ibedlog 
they are interesting as connected with his flock on the hUl« two hfe jrams 
Epaphras and his other converts. * fightiiig^ one of them mlsasd fats antn- 
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endoBur^ of ihe Stadium,' which may have suggested to St. Paul 
miiny of those iraiiges with which he enforces Christian duty, in the 
gnt^lotti^ written from Ephesus to Corinth,* Farther on, and 
nearer Coressus, the remains of the vast Theatre* (the outline of the 
enclosure is still distinct, though the marble seats are removed) show 
the place where the multitude, roused by Demetrius, shouted out, for 
two hours, in honour of Diana. ^ Below is the Agora* through 
which the mob rushed up to the well-known place of meeting. 
And in the valley between Prion and Coressus is one of the Gym- 
nasia ^ where the athletes were trained for transient honours and a 
perishable garland. Surrounding* and crowning the scene, are the 
long Hellenic walls of Lysimachus, following the ridge of Coressus.^ 
On a spur of the hill, they descend to an ancient tower, which is 
Still called the Prison of St. Paul.® The name is doubtless legend- 
ary : but St. Pauk may have stood here, and looked oyer the city 
and the plain, and seen the Cayster winding towards him from the 
base of Gallesus.® Within his view was another eminence, detached 
from the city of that day, but which became the Mahomedan town 
when ancient Ephesus was destroyed, and neyertheless preserves in 
its name a record of another Apostle, the ‘ disciple St. John. 


gonist, and with bis hom broke a crust 
of the whitest marble. The Ephesians 
were at this time in search of stone 
for the building of their temple. The 
shepherd ran to his fellow-citizens with 
the specimen, and was received with 
joy. His name was changed into 
Evangelus (giver of glad-tidings), and 
divine honours were afterwards paid to 
him. , ^ 

1 See Chandler, who measured the 
area and found 4t 687 feet in length. 
The side next the plain is raised on 
vaults, and faced with a strong wall. 

* 1 Cor. ix. 24-27. 

* ‘Of the site of the theatre, the 
scene of the tumult raised by Eterne- 
trius, there can be no doubt, its ruins 
being a wreck of immense grandeur. I 
think it must have been larger than 
the one at Miletus, and that^ exceeds 
any I have elsewhere feen in scale, 
altnoagh not in ornament. Its form 
alone can now be spoken of, for every 
seat is removed, and the proscenium is 
a hill of ruins.* — Fellows* A%ia Jl/twor, 
p. 274, The Theatre of Ephesus is said 
to be the largest known of any that 
have iremained to us from antiquity. 

* Acta xix. Our second edition con- 
tidns a view (from Laborde), wm- 
bining the steps of the theatre with a 
gmeiral piomect towards the sea. See 

the in the Diet, of the 

MOble. ; , 

* ARoUk with iu public build- 

be between the 


hill-side on which the theatre and sta- 
dium stood, and the harbour. For the 
general notit)n of a Greek Agora, see 
the description of Athens. 

® See an engraving of these ruins in 
the second volume of Ionian Anti^ 
quitien^ published by the Dilettanti 
Societv* 

t ‘An interesting^ feature in these 
ruins is the Hellenic wall of Lysima- 
chus, ranging along the heights of 
Coressus. It extends for nearly a mjl® 
and three quarters, in a S.E. and N.W. 
direction, from the heights immediately 
to the S. of the gymnasium to the 
tower called the Prison of St. Paul, 
but which is in fact one of the towers 
of the ancient wall. ... It is defended 
and strengthened by numerous square 
towers of the same character at unequal 
distances.*— Hamilton’s ReecarcheB, vol. 
ii. p. 26. An engraving of one of the 
gateways is given, p. 2f. 

® Hamilton, as above. 

® ‘ This eminence (a root of Coressus 
running out towanls the plain) com* 
niands a lovely prospect of tlie river 
Cavster, which there crosses the plain 
from near Gallesus, with a small but 
full stream, and with many luxuriant 

meanders.*— L'haiidlcr. 

Ayasaluk which is a round hill like 
Prion, but smaller. Its name is said 
to be a corruption of h Aytot 
‘the holy Theologian.* See p* 488, 
n. 4. 
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But one building at Ephesus surpassed all the rest in magnificence 
and in fame. This was the Temple of Artemis or Diana, which glit- 
tered in brilliant beauty at the head of the harbour, and was reckoned 
by the ancients as one of the wonders of the world. The sun, it 
was said, saw nothing in his course more magnificent than Diana’s 
Temple. Its honour dated from a remote antiquity. Leaving out 
of consideration the earliest temple, which was cotemporaneous 
with the Athenian colony under Androclus, or even yet more 
ai\cient, we find the great edifice, which was anterior to the Mace- 
donian period, begun and continued in the midst of the attention 
and admiration both of Greeks and Asiatics. The foundations were 
carefully laid, with immense substructions, in the marshy ground.' 
Architects of the highest distinction were employed.* The quarries 
of Mount Prion supplied the marble.® All the Greek cities of Asia 
contributed to the structure ; and Croesus, the king of Lydia, him- 
self lent his aid. The work thus begun before the Persian war, 
was slowly continued even through the ‘Peloponnesian war ; and its 
dedication was celebrated by a poet cotemporary with Euripides.^ 
But the building, which had been thus rising through the space of 
many years, was not destined to remain long in the beauty of its 
perfection. The fanatic Herostratus set fire to it on the same night 
m which Alexander was born. This is one of the coincidences of 
history, on which the ancient world was fond of dwelling ; and it 
enables us, with more distinctness, to pursue the annals of ‘ Diana 
of the Ephesians.’ The temple was rebuilt with new and more 
sumptuous magnificence. The ladies of Ephesus contributed their 
jewellery to the expense of the restoration. The national pride in 
the sanctuary was so great, that, when Alexander offered the spoils 
of his eastern campaign if he might inscribe his name on the build- 
ing, the honour was declined. The Ephesians never ceased to 
embellish the shrine of their goddess, continually^ adding new 
decorations and subsidiary buildings, with statues and pictures by 
the most famous artists. This was the temple that kindled the 
enthusiasm of St. Paul’s opponents (Acts xix.), and was still the 
rallying-point of Heathenism in the days of St. John and Polycarp. 
In the second century we read that it was united to the city by a 
long colonnade. But soon afterwards it was plundered and laid 
waste by the Goths, who came from beyond the Danube in the 
reign of Gallienus.® It sank entirely into decay in the age when 
Christianity was overspreading the Empire ; and its remains are to 
be sought for in mediaeval buildings, in the columns of green jasper 
which support the dome of St. Sophia, or even in the naves of 
Italian cathedrals.® 

Thus the Temple of Diana of Ephesus saw all the changes of Asia 
Minor, from Croesus to Constantine. Though nothing now remainB 
on the spot to show us what or even where it was, there is enoiigh 

t 

1 PHny says that it was built in Hetagenes. The buildii^ was com- 
marshy ground, lest it should be in- pleted by Demetrius and I^nitis. 
juiod by eiurthquakes. • See above, pp. 420, 421. 

^ The first architect was Theodoras ^ Timotheus. 
of Samos. He was succeeded by Cher- * Arundell*8 Seven Churehe^, p*. 46« 

ai|hon ik Gnossua, then by his son * Ibid. p. 47. 
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in its written memorials to give us some notion of its appearance 
and splendoxir. The reader will bear in mind the characteristic 
style which was assumed by Greek architecture, and which has 
suggested many of the images of the New Testament. ^ It was quite • 
diiferentfrom the lofty and ascending form of those buildings wnich 
have since arisen in all parts of Christian Europe, and essentially* 
consisted in horizontal entablatures resting on vertical columns. In 
another respect, also, the temples of the ancients may be contrasted 
with our churches and cathedrals. They were not roofed over*for 
the reception of a large company of worshippers, but were in fact 
colonnades* erected as subsidiary “decorations, round the cell which 
contained the idol, and were, through a great part of their space, 
open to the sky. The colonnades of the Ephesian Diana really con- 
stituted an epoch in the history of Art, for in them was first matured 
that graceful Ionic style, the feminine beauty of which was more 
suited to the genius of the Asiatic Greek than the sterner and 
plainer Doric, in which theTParthenon ajid Propyltea of Athens were 
built. The scale on which the Temple was erected was magnificently 
extensive. It was 426 feet in length and 220 in breadth, and the 
columns were 60 feet high. The number of columns was 127, et^h 
of them the gift of a king ; and 36 of them were enriched with 
ornament and colour. The folding doors were of cypress-wood ; 
the part which was not open to the sky was roofed over with cedar ; 
and the staircase was formed of the wood of one sin^e vine from 
the island of Cyx^rus. The value and fame of the Temple were 
enhanced by its being the treasury, where a large portion of the 
wealth of Western Asia was stored up.* It is probable that there 
was no religious building in the world in which was concentrated a 
greater amount of admiration, enthusiasm, and s\ii>erstition. 

If the Temple of Diana at Ephesus was magnificent, the image 
enshrined witinn the sumptuous enclosure was x>rimitiyo and rude. 
We usually conceive of this goddess, when represented in art, as the 
tall huntress, eager in pursuit, like the statue in the Louvre. Such 
was not the form of the Ephesian Diana, though she was identified 
by the Greeks w ith their own mountain-goddess, whoso figure we 
often see represented on the coins of this city.* Whift amount of 
fusion took place, in the case of this worship, between Greek and 
Oriental notions, we need nojj inquire. The image J^O'y have been 
intended to represent Diana in one of her customary characters, as 
the deity of fountains ; * but it reminds us rather of the idols of the 
far East, and of the religions which love to represent the life of all 


* See, for instance, (lal. ii. 9, Rev. iii. 
12 , also 1 Tim. iii. 16 ; comparing what 
has been said above, p. 174. 

* A friend suggests one parallel in 
Christian architecture viz. the Atrium, 
or^ western court of St. Ambrogio at 
Milan, which ia a colonnade west of the 
Church, itself enelosing a large oblong 
space not roofed over. 

*,A Gexman wiitcr says that the 
Of the Eidieaian Diana was 


what the Bank of England is in the 
modem world. . 

< Hence she is frequently ref^^ted 
as the Greek piana on coins of Ephesus. 
Some of these are given in the larger 
editions. . ^ 

* This is the opinion of Guhl, wnoM 
elaborate work on ancient Epbwua la 
referred to several times in onr larger 
editions. 
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animated beings as fed and supported by the many breasts of 
nature.^ The figure which assumed this emblematic form above, 
was terminated below in a shapeless block. The material was wood. 
A bar of metal was in each hand. The dress was covered with 
mystic devices, and the small shrine, where it stood within the 
^ temple, was concealed by a curtain in front. Yet, rude as the 
image was, it was the object of the utmost veneration. Like the 
Palladium of Troy, — like the most ancient Minerva of the Athenian 
Adhmolis,* — like the Paphian Venus* or Cybele of Pessinus,** to 
which allusion has been made, — ^like the Ceres in Sicily mentioned 
by Cicero,* — it was believed to Tiave ‘ fallen down from the sky * 
(Acts xix. 35). Thus it was the object of the greater veneration 
from the contrast of its primitive simplicity with the modem and 
earthly splendour which surrounded it ; and it was the model on 
which the images of Diana were formed for worship in other cities. 

One of the idolatrous customs of th^ ancient world was the use 
of portable images or shrines, which were little models of the more 
celebrated objects of devotion. They were carried in processions, 
on journeys and military expeditions,® and sometimes set up as 
household gods in private dwellings. Pliny says that this was the 
case with the Temple of the Cnidian Venus ; and other Heathen 
writers make allusion to the ‘shrines’ of the Ephesian Diana, which 
are mentioned in the Acts (xix. 24). The material might be wood, 
or gold, or ‘ silver,’ The latter material was that which employed 
the hands of the workmen of Demetrius. From the expressions 
used by St. Luke, it is evident that an extensive and lucrative trade 
grew up at Ephesus, from the manufacture and sale of these shrines. 
Few of those who came to Ephesus would willingly go away without 
a memorial of the goddess, and a model of her temple ; ‘ and, from 
the wide circulation of these works of art over the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and far into the interior, it might be Ifeid, with little 
exaggeration, that her worship was recognised by the ‘whole world’® 
(Acts xix. 27). 

The ceremonies of the actual worship at Ephesus were conducted 


I The form of the image is described 
Jw Jerome: ‘Scribebat Paulus ad 
Ephesios Dianam colentes, non hanc 
venatricem, quie arcum tenet atque 
succincta est, sed illam muUhnammiamy 

3 uam Graeci iroAvMao-Tjjv vocant.* — 
'rooem. ad JEph. Representations in 
ancient sculpture are very frequent. 
'Fhe coin at the end of Chap. XIV. gives 
a general notion of the foi*m of the 
ima^. 

* See above in the descriptioh of 
Athens, pp. 275-277. ^ 

* See the description of Paphos* 
above, p. 126. 

* See Herodian, as referred to above, 
p. 209. 

* Cic. m Perr, v. 187. To this list 
we may add, without any misrepre- 
sentation, the house of our X^ady of 


Loretto. See the Qtutrierly Review 
for Sept. 1853, and the Christian Re- 
r 'urthrancer for Ap. 1855. 

We may compare Cicero’s words of 
the Roman legionary eagle, Cat. i. 9. 

t We cannot be sure, in this case, 
whether by the word used here is 
meant the whole temple, or the small 
shrine which contained the image. 
Perhaps its form is that represented on 
the first coin engraved in Mr. Aker- 
man’s paper in tne Numisnutlic Ckro- 
nicle. 

8 We find the image of the Ephesian 
Diana on the coins of a great number 
of other cities and ccmttottnitiejt, e.g. 
Hierapolis, Mytilene, Ferga, Samoa, 
MarseUles, Ac, Tnacriptiona might be 
quoted to tbo 




c 
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h ♦IA0ZEBA1T02 E<l>EZinN BOYAH KA! 
O NEIiKOPOl AHMOl KAeiEPiTEAN ERI 
AN0YnATOY nEAOYKAlOY HPEIIKEINOY 
'PH<l>IZAMENOY TIB. KA. .ITAAIKOY TOY 

Tpammateox toy AHMOY. 


Inscription from Eplu^suM. See p. 425» n. 5* 


M. I. AYP. AlONYZION TON lEPOKHPYKA 
kAI B AXIAPXON EK TON lAION T ♦A 
MOYNATIOX ♦lAOZEBAZTOZ O TPAM- 
MATEYZ KA! AZIAPXHZAZ. ‘ 

InBcriptioD from Ephesus. See p. 428, a. 3. 
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by zii01^l>0]S of a twofold hierarchy. And here again we aeo 
the traoea'of Oriental, rather than Greek, influenoes. The Megabyzi, 
the priests of Biana, were eunuchs from the interior, under one at 
their head, who bore the title of high-priest, and ranked among the« 
leading and most influential personages of the cit^. Along with 
these priests were associated a swarm of virgin priestesses conse^ 
crated, wder iihe name of Melissse, to the service' of the deity, 
and divided into three classes, and serving, like the priests, under 
one head. And with the priests and priestesses would be associated 
(as in all the great temples of anijiquity) a great number of slaves, 
who attended to the various duties connected with the worship, 
down to the care of sweeping and cleaning the Temple. This last 
phrase leads us to notice an expression used in the Acts of the 
Apostles, concerning the connection of Ephesus with the Temple of 
Dmi^. The term* ^ Neocoros/ or ^ TempU-swetper* (rtwseopof, xix. 36), 
originally an expression of humility, and applied to the lowest 
menials engaged in the care of the sacred edifice,^ became after- 
wards a title of the highest honour, and was eagerly a^ropriated 
by the most famous cities.* This was the case with Ephesus in 
reference to her national goddess. The city was personifled as 
Diana’s devotee. The title ‘ Neocoros ’ was boastfully exhibited on 
the current coins. ^ Even the free people of Ephesus was sometimes 
named ^ JVcocoroa.’® Thus, the town-clerk could with good reason 
begin his speech by the question, — ‘ What man is there that knows 
not that the city of the Ephesians is neocoros of the great goddess 
Diana, and of the image which came down from heaven V 

The Temple and the Temple-services remained under the Komans 
as they had been since the period of Alexander. If any change had 
taken place, greater honour was paid to the goddess, and richer 
magnincence added to her sanctuary, in proportion to the wider 
extent to which her fame had been spread. Asia was always a 
favoured province,® and Ephesus must be classed among those 
cities of the Greeks, to which the conquerors were willing to pay 
distinguudied respect. Her liberties and her municipal constitution 
were left untouched, when the province was governed by an offlcer 


' These priestesses belonged to the 
dass of ‘ sacred slaves.’ This class of 
devotees was common in the ^reat 
tuples of the Greeks. > Different opi- 
nions have been expressed on the cha- 
rpeter of those at Ephesus : but, know- 
ing what we do or Heathenism, it is 
difficttli to have a favourable view of 
thm. 

• The tern properly denotes * sweeper 
nf thd temple^^ and is nearly ^nony- 
mipa with the Lafln * ndituns^^ or the 
^saciktan.^ 

^ * Pldmafily the term was applicable 
It was ap- 
^ . i,0ftd more esp^ 
tK^. A cl^ 

tfo i&te dmfieff ampeior. 



* See, for instance, that engraved 
at the end of this chapter. A great 
number of these coins are described in 
Mr. Akerman’s paper, in the Num, Chr» 

* On the opposite page an Inscrip- 
tion is given containing the words 
iVeocoros, ProcoMvl^ ana Tmon^chrk, 
The Proconsul is Petlucius Prlsclnus, 
the Town-clerk is Tiberius Claudius 
Italicus. The other inscription is that 
which is mentioned below, p. 428, n. 3. 
There the Town-clerk is called Muna- 
tius, and he u also Asiarcb. It is worth 
while to observe that these are all Roman 
names. 

* The circnmstanoes under whl^ 
this province came under the. Renuus 
power were such as to provoke po hos- 
tility. See pn. t83| 184 
y ^ p, S»7. 
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from Rome. To the general remarks which have been made before 
in reference to Thessalonica,* concerning the position of free or 
cities under the Empire, something more may be added 
( here, inasmuch as certain political characters of Ephesus appear on 
the scene which is described in the„sacred narrative. 

We have said, in the passage above alluded to, that free cities 
under the Empire had frequently their senate and assembly. There 
is abundant proof that this was the case at Ephesus. Its old 
constitution was democratic, as we should expect in a city of the 
lonians, and as we are distinctly told by Xenophon : and this con- 
stitution continued to subsist under the Romans. The senate, of 
which Josephus speaks,^ still met in the Senate-house, which is 
noticed by another writer,® and the position of which was probably 
in the Agora below the Theatre.'* We have still more frequent 
notices of the demus or people, and its assembly,^ Wherever its 
customary place of meeting might be when legally and regularly 
convoked Acts xix. 39), the theatre*^ would be an 

obvious place of meeting, in the case of a tumultuary gathering like 
that which will presently be brought before our notice. 

Again, like other free cities, Ephesus had its magistrates, as 
Thessalonica had its politarchs (pp. 268, 259), and Athens its ar- 
chons. Among those which our sources of information bring 
before us, are several with the same titles and functions as in 
Athens.’ One of these was that officer who is described as * town- 
clerk * in the authorised version of the Bible {ypayfxarivg^ Acts xix. 
35). Without being able to determine his exact duties, or to decide 
whether another term, such as ‘ Chancellor,’ or ‘Recorder,’ would 
better describe them to us,*^ we may assert, from tho parallel case of 
Athens,® and from the Ephesian records themselves, that he was a 
magistrate of great authority, in a high and verv public position. 
He had to do with state-papers ; he was keeper or the archives ; he 
read what was of public moment before the senate and assembly ; 
he was present when money was deposited in the Temple ; and 
when letters were sent to the people of Ephesus, they were officially 
addressed to him. Thus, we can readily account for his name 
appearing so often on the coins of Ephesus. He seems sometimes 
to nave given the name to the year, like the archons at Athens, or 
the consuls at Rome, Hence no magistrate was more before the 
public at Ephesus. His very aspect was familiar* to all the citizens ; 


* See pp. 267-269, and compare 

p. 226. 

> Ant. xiv. 10, 12, also 2, 6, and 
xvi. 6, 4, 7. 

« Ach. Tat vUi. 

^ See the allusion to the Agora above, 
p. 421. e 

^ In Jol^ephus xiv. xvi. (as above^ 
the senate and assembly are combined 
We find in inscriptions, and on 

coins, also The senate is 

StMntietimeB call^ fiovMt, sometimes 

^ For illnatiatiaDs of the habit of 


Greek assemblies to meet in theatres, 
we may refer to what Tacitus says of 
Ve^sian at Antioch, Hist, ii. 80 ; also 
to Joseph, n^ar, vii. 3. 

’ For instance, besides the archons, 
strategi, gymnasiarchs, &c. 

^ In Luther’s Bible the term * Oanz- 
ler’ is used. 

® There were several Ypafi#MiT««s at 
Athens. Some of them were st4te- 
ofilcers of high importance. 

The first coin described in Mr. 
Akerman’s paper exhibits to ns the 
same man as and wk#juuiT«4t« . 
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and no one was so likely to be able to calm and disperse an anffxy 
and excited multitude. (See Acts xix. 35-41). 

If we turn now from the city to the province of which it was the 
metropolis, we Sxe under no perplexity as to its relation to the^* 
imperial government. From cpins and from inscriptions,* from 
secular writers and Scripture itself (Acts xix. 38), wo learn that* 
Asia was a proconsular province.^ We shall not stay to consider 
the question which has been raised concerning the usage of the 
plural in this passage of the Acts ; for it is not necessarily implied 
that more than one proconsul was in Ephesus at the time.=* Bvit 
another subject connected with the provincial arrangements requires 
a few words of explanation. The Roman citizens in a province 
were, in all legal matters, under the jurisdiction of the proconsul ; 
and for the convenient administration of justice, the whole country 
was divided into* districts, each of w^hich had its own assize town 
{forum or conventusf^ T]^e proconsul, at stated seasons, made a 
circuit through these districts, attended by his interpreter (for all 
legal business in the Empire was conducted in Latin), ^ and those 
who had subjects of ligitation, or other cases requiring the observ- 
ance of legal forms, brought them before him or the judges whom 
he might appoint. Thus Pliny, after the true Roman spirit, in his 
geographical description of the Empire, is always in the habit of 
mentioning the assize-towns, and the extent of the shires which 
surrounded them. In the i)rovince of Asiji he takes especial notice 
of Sardis, Smyrna, and Ephesus, and enumerates the various towns 
which brought their causes to be tried at tliese cities. Tlie official 
visit of the proconsul to Ephesus was necessarily among the most 
important ; and the town-clerk, in referring to the presence of the 
proconsuls, could remind his fellow-citizens in the same breath 
that it was the very time of the assizes (dyopaioi dyovrrn. Acts 
xix. 38).® 

We have no information as to the time of the year^ at which the 


* See, for instance, the coin, p. 433, 
and the inscription opposite p. 425. 

* See the account of this province in 
Chap. VIII., pp. 182-185. 

‘ There are deputies (proconsuls)." 
It is enough to suppose that wc have 
here simply the generic plural, as in 
Matt. ii. 20 . In the 8 yriac version 
the word is in the singular. Some 
suppose that this was the time when 
the proconsulship was (so to speak) in 
commission under Celer and iEUus, as 
mentioned by Tacitus (^Ann, xiii. 1). 
A more probable conjecture is, that 
some of the governors of the neighbour- 
mg provinces, such as Achaia, Cilicia, 
Cyprue, Bithynia, Pamphylia, might 
he fMiesent at the public games. The 
governors of nelgnbourip^ provinces 
^i^oie in fte<^eni communication with 
eaA othes. ^ See pp. 19, 20 . 

® Ctmventut was used both for the 
•fslae-towii. and the district to which 


its jurisdiction extended. It was also 
used to denote the actual meeting for 
the assizes. 

* See pp. 2 and 20 , 

® We are not, however, absolutely 
forced to aasume tliat the assizes were 
taking place at this particular time. 
See the note of Canon Wordsworth, 
who gives the substance of tlie whole 
passage thus : * Assize-days or court- 
days come round, and Proconsuls at- 
tend, before whom the cause may be 
tried,’ The phrase ayopaiovs 
ay€ip is equivalent to Ciesar’s conventus 
agere, and Cicero’s forvm agere. We 
find the sanv^ Greek phrase in Strabo. 

^ We find Caesar in Gaul holding 
the conventuM in winter; but this was- 
probably because he was occupied with 
military proceedings in the summer, 
and ne^ not be regarded as a precedent 
for other provinces. 
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Ephesian assizes were held. If the meeting took place in spring, 
they might then be coincident with the great gathering which took 
place at the celebration of the national games. It seems that the 
fmicient festival of the United lonians had merged into that which 
was held in honour of the Ephesian Diana. ‘ The whole month of 
'May was consecrated to the glory of the goddess ; and the month 
itself received from her the name of Artemision. The Artemisian 
festival was not simply an Ephesian ceremony, but was fostered by 
the^ympathy and enthusiasm of all the surrounding neighbourhood. 
As the Temple of Diana was called ‘ the Temple of Asia,’ so this 
gathering was called ‘ the common meeting of Asia.’ * From the 
towns on the coast and in the interior, the lonians came up with 
their wives and children to witness the gymnastic and musical 
contests, and to enjoy the various amusements, which made the 
days and nights of May one long scene of revelry. To preside over 
these games, to provide the necessary expenses, and to see that duo 
order was maintained, annual officers were appointed by election 
from the whole province. About the time of the vernal equinox 
each of the principal towns within the district called Asia chose 
one of its wealthiest citizens, and, from the whole number thus re- 
turned, ten were finally selected to discharge the duty of AsiarchsJ 
We find similar titles in use in the neighbouring provinces, and read, 
in books or on inscriptions and coins, of Bithyniarchs, Galatarchs, 
LyciarcJis, and Syricirchs. But the games of Asia and Ephesus 
were pre-eminently famous ; and those who held there the office of 
‘ Presidents of the Games ’ were men of high distinction and 
extensive influence. Receiving no emolument from their office, but 
being required rather to expend large sums for the amusement of 
the people and their own credit,^ they were necessarily persons of 
wealth. Men of consular rank were often willing to receive the 
appointment, and it was held to enhance the honour of any other 
magistracies with which they might be invested. They held for 
the time a kind of sacerdotal position ; and, when robed in mantles 
of purple and crowned with garlands, they assumed the duty of 
regulating the great gymnastic contests, and controlling the tumul- 
tuary crowd in the theatre, they might literally be called the ‘ Chief 
of Asia’ (Acts xix, 31). 

* What the festival of Delos was for have l>een assessors of the chief Asi- 

the idands, the Panionian festival was arch, or else tnose to be meant who 
for the mainland. But Ephesus seems had held the office in previous vears 
ultimately to have absorbed and con- and retained the title, like the High 
centrated this celebration. These Priest at Jerusalem. Among the 
games were called Artemisia, Ephesia, Ephesian incriptions ^ one is given 
and CEcumenica. opposite p. 425, containing the words 

* We find this expressed on coins. Agiarch and Town^clerk, * Twice Aei- 

In inscriptions the temple appears as arch ’ appears on a coin of Hypressa, 
‘ the temple of Asia.’ represented in Ak. Num. III. p. 51. 

s Acts xix., translated . * Qompare the case of those who 

‘ Chief of Agia ’ in the A. V. From discharge the state-services or IHur- 
what is Mid in Eusebius (H. E. iv. 15) ffieg at Athens. Such was often the 
of one Asiarch presiding at the martyr- position of the Roman sediles : and 
dkmi of Polvcarp, it has been needlessly the same may bp said of tiie county 
supposed that in this passage of tlie dierifl^ in England. 

Acts we are to consider all but one to 
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These noti^ of the topography and history of Ephesus, of its 
religidVfs institutions, and political condition under the Empire, 
may serve to clear the way for the narrative which we must now 
pursue. We resume the history at the twenty-second verse of thc^ 
nineteenth chapter of the Acts, where we are told of a continued 
stay‘ in Asia after the burning of the books of the magicians.* 
St. Paul was indeed looking forward to a journey through Macedonia 
and Achaia, and ultimately to Jerusalem and Rome (ver. 21) ; and 
in anticipation of his departure he had sent two of his companions 
into Macedonia before him (ver. 22). The events which had pre- 
viously occurred have already shown us the great eft’ects which his 
preaching had produced both among tlie Jews and Gentiles.^ And 
those which follow show us still more clearly how wide a ‘ door 
had been thrown open to the progress of the Gospel. The idolatrous 
practices of Ephesus were so far endangered, that the interests of 
one of the prevalent trades of the place were seriously aifected ; and 
meanwhile St. Paul’s character had ri§en so high, as to obtain in- 
fluence over some of the wealthiest and most powerful personages in 
the province. The scene which follows is entirely connected with 
the religious observances of the city of Diana. The Jews* fall into 
the background. Both the danger and safety of the Apostle originate 
with the Gentiles. 

It seems to have been the season of spring when the occurrences 
took place which are related by SI. Luke at the close of the nine- 
teenth chapter.® We have already seen that he purposed to stay at 
Ephesus ‘ till Pentecost ; ’ ’ and it has been stated that May was 
the ‘ month of Diana,’ in which the great religious gathering took 
place to celebrate the games. ® Tf this also was the season of the pro- 
vincial assize (which, as we have seen, is by no means imprt>bable), 
the city would be crowded with various classes of peoi)le. Doubtless 
tli^se who employed themselves in making the portable shrines of 
Diana expected to drive a brisk trade at such a time ; and when 
they found that the sale of these objects of superstition was seriously 
diminished, and that the iDreaching of St. Paul was the cause of their 
merchandise being depreciated, ‘ no small tumult arose concerning 
that way’ in which the new teacher was leading his disciples (ver. 
23). A certain Demetrius, a master-manufacturer in the craft, 
summoned together his workqien, along with other artisans who were 
occupied in trades of the same kind — (among whom we may 
perhaps reckon ‘ Alexander the copi>ersmith ’ (2 Tim. iv. 14), 
against whom the Apostle warned Timothy at a later period), — 
and addressed to them an inflammatory speech. It is evident that 
St. Paul, though he had made no open and calumnious attack on the 
divinities of the place, as was admitted below (ver. 37), had said 
something like what he had said at Athens, that we ought not to 

* ‘ He himself stayed in Asia for a In the address at Miletus (xx. 19), S 

season.' Paul speaks especially of the tt-mpla- 

* Related above. Acts xix. 18-20. tions which befell him by the ‘ tying in 

* See Chap. XIV. wait of the Jewst 

* 1 Oor.^i. 9 . « vv. 21-41. 

* Yet it seems that the Jews never * See the end of the preceding 

from t^r secret machinations, chapter. « See above. 

GO 
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suppose that the deity is * like gold or silver carved with 
and device of man ’ (Acts xvii. 29), and that ‘ they are gWs 
that are made with hands * (ver. 26). Such exp^st^ns, added to tj^e 
failure in the profits of those who were listHling, gave suffici^t 
materials for an adroit and persuasive speech. Demetrius appealed 
first to the interest of his hearers,* and then to their fanaticism.^ 
He told them that their gains were in danger of being lost — and, 
besides this, that ‘ the temple of the great goddess Diana’ (to which 
we ^an imagine him pointing as he spoke®) was in danger of being 
despised, and that the honour of their national divinity was in 
jeopardy, whom not only ‘ all Asia,’'* but ‘ all the civilised world,’® 
had hitherto held in the highest veneration. Such a speech could 
not be lost, when thrown like fire on such inflammable materials. 
The infuriated feeling of the crowd of assembled artisans broke out 
at once into a cry in honour of the divine patron \yf their city and 
their craft, — * Great is Diana of the Ephesians.’® 

The excitement among this imx>ortant and infl\iential class of 
operatives was not long in spreading through the whole city. ^ The 
infection seized upon the crowds of citizens and strangers ; and a 
general rush was made to the theatre, the most obvious place of 
assembly.® On their way, they seem to have been foiled in the 
attempt to lay hold of the person of Paul,® though they hurried with 
them into the theatre two of the companions of his travels, Gains 
and Aristarchus, whose home was in Macedonia. A sense of the 
danger of his companions, and a fearless zeal for the truth, urged 
St. Paul, so soon as this intelligence reached him, to hasten to the 
theatre and present himself before the people ; but the Cliristian 
disciples used all their efforts to restrain him. Perhaps their anxious 
solicitude might have been unavailing** on this occasion, as it was 
on one occasion afterwards,*- had not other influential friends inter- 
posed to preserve his safety. And now was seen the advantage 
which is secured to a righteous cause by the upright character and 
unflinching zeal of its leading champion. Some of the Asiarchs,’® 


* See vv. 25, 26. * See ver. 27. 

* See what is said above on the posi- 
tion of the Temple. It would probably 
be visible from the neighbourhood of 
the Ai^ora, where we may suppose 
Demetrius to have harangued the 
workmen. 

* ver. 27. Compare vv. 10 and 26; 
also 1 Cor. xvi, 19. See pp. 370, 371. 

® * The wmrld,’ ver. 27. Compare the 
toum-clerk’s words below, ver. 86. 

^ In an inscription which contains 
the words YpafxtiaTtv% and avBviraroit 
we find special mention of ‘ the great 
goddesa X)iana before thz city,* and 
extracts might be given from ancient 
authors to same effect. In illus- 
tration of this latter phrase, compare 
what has been said of the Lystrian 
Jupiter, p. 150. 

^ ver. 29. ® See above, p, 421* 

^ Something of the same kind seems 


to have happened as at Thessalonica 
(Acts xvii. 5, 6), when the Jews sought 
in vain for Paul and Silas in the house 
of Jason, and therefore dragged the host 
and«8ome of the other Christians before 
the magistrates. Perhaps the house of 
Aquila and Priscilla may have been a 
Christian home to the Apostle at Ephe- 
sus, like Jason’s house at Thessalonica. 
See Acts xviii. 18, 26, with 1 Cor. xvi. 
19 ; and compare Rom. xvi. 3, 4, where 
they are said to have ‘ laid down their 
necks * for St, Paul’s life. 

*0 The Greek word is the same in 
Acts xix. 29, and 2 Cor. viii. 19. See 
What is said above of these companions 
of St. Paul, p. 862. 

“ The imperfect (ver. 80) simply ex- 
presses the attempt. 

** See Acts xxl. 18. 

>9 por the office of the Aslarcbs, see 
abovi^ p. 428. 
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ccmverted to Christianity or not, had a friendly feeling 
the Apostle ; and well knowing the passions of an Ephesian 
festiv^s of Asia, they sent an urg^t 
mc^sea^ to him to preVent him from venturing into the soene of dis- 
order and 'danger.^ Thus he reluctantly consented to remain in, 
privacy, wjiile the mob crowded violently into the theatre, filling 
the stone sbats, tier above tier, and rending the air with their con- 
fused and fanatical cries. ^ • 

It was indeed a scene of confusion ; and never perhaps was the 
character of a mob more simply and*graphically expressed, than when 
it is said, that ‘ the majority knew not why they were come to- 
gether’ (ver. 32). At len^h an attempt was made to bring the 
expression of some articulate words before the assembly. This 
attempt came from the Jews, who seem to have been afraid lest 
they Aould be ifiiplicated in the odium which had fallen on the 
Christians. By no means ^unwilling to injure the Apostle’s cause, 
they were yet anxious to clear themselves, and therefore they ‘ put 
Alexander forward ’ to make an apologetic speech* to the multitude. 
If this man was really, as we have suggested, ‘.^exander the 
coppersmith,’ he might naturally be expected to have influence with 
Demetrius and his fellow-craftsmen. But when he stood up and 
‘ raised his hand to invite silence, he was recognised immediately 
by the multitude as a Jew. It was no time for making distinctions 
between Jews and Christians ; and one simultaneous cry arose from 
every mouth, * Great is Diana of the Ephesians ; ^ and this cry con- 
tinued for two hours. 

The excitement of an angry multitude wears out after a time, and 
a period of reaction comes, when they are disposed to listen to wonis 
of counsel and reproof. And, whether we consider the official position 
of the ‘ Town-clerk,’ or the character of the man as indicated by 
his speech, we may confidently say that no one in the city was so 


* ver. 81. The danger in which St. Paul 
was really placed, as well as other points 
in the sacred narrative, is illustrated 
by the account of Polycarp’s martyr- 
dom. * The proconsul, observing Poly- 
carp filled with confidence and ioy, and 
his countenance brightened with grace, 
was astonished, and sent Ihe herald to 
proclaim, in the middle of the stadium, 
“ Polycarp confesses that he is a Chris- 
tian.*’ When this was declared by the 
herald, all ^e multitude, Gentiles and 
Jews, dwelling at Smyrna, cried out, 
“ This ia that teacher or Asia, the father 
of the Christians, the destroyer of our 
gods; he that teaches multitudes not 
to sacrifice, not to worship.” Saying 
this, they cried out, and asked Philip 
the Asiarch to let a Hon loose upon 
Polycarp.’ Euseb. ff, E, iv. 16. 

* ‘ Some cried one thing and some 
another,’ yer, 82. An aUusion has been 
made (W Iflifi) to the peculiar form 
of Gre»; theatres, in the account of 


Herod’s death at Caesarea. From the 
elevated position of the theatre at 
Ephesus, we may imagine that many 
of the seats must have commanded an 
extensive view of the city and the plain, 
including the Temple of Diana. 

^ Our view of the purpose for which 
Alexander was put forward will de^nd 
upon whether we consider him to have 
been a Jew, or a Christian, or a rene- 
gade from Christianity. It is most 
natural to suppose that he was a Jew, 
that the Jews were alarmed by the 
tumult and anxious to clear themselvm 
from blame, and to show they had 
nothing to do with St. Paul. ^ As a 
Jew, Alexandbr would be recognised m 
an enemy to idolatn*, and naturally 
the crowd would not near him.^ 

< The phrase is not quite identical 
with that used of St. Paul (Acts xilL 
16, xxl. 40), and of St. Peter (Acts xil 
17). the remarks already made 
on the former passage. 
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well suited to appease this Ephesian mob. The speech is a pattern 
of candid argument and judicious tact. He first allays the fanatical 
passions of his listeners by this simple appeal : ^ ‘ Is it not known 
^ everywhere that this city of the Ephesians is Neocoros of the great 
a goddess Diana and of the image that came down from the sky?’ 
The contradiction of a few insignificant strangers could not afiect 
what was notorious in all the world. Then he bids them remember 
that Paul and his companions had not been guilty of approaching or 
profaning the temple,"* or of outraging the feelings of the Ephesians 
by calumnious expressions against the goddess.® And then he turns 
from the general subject to the case of Demetrius, and points out 
that the remedy for any injustice was amply provided by the assizes 
which were then going on, — or by an appe^ to the proconsul. And 
reserving the most efficacious argument to the last, he reminded them 
that such an uproar exposed the city of Ephesus to the displeastire 
of the Romans : for, however great were the liberties allowed to an 
ancient and loyal city, it was well known to the whole population, 
that a tumultuous meeting which endangered the public peace would 
never be tolerated. So, having rapidly brought his arguments to 
a climax, he tranquillised the whole multitude and pronounced the 
technical words which declared the assembly dispersed. (Acts xix. 
41.) The stone seats were gradually emptied. The uproar ceased 
(ib, XX. 1), and the rioters separated to their various occupations and 
amusements. 

Thus God used the eloquence of a Greek magistrate to protect 
His servant, as before He had used the right of Roman citizenship 
(p. 240), and the calm justice of a Roman governor (p. 329). And, 
as in the cases of Philippi and Corinth, the narrative of St. 
Paul’s sojourn at Ei^hesus concludes with the notice of a deli- 
berate and affectionate farewell. The danger was now over. "With 
gratitude to that Heavenly Master who had watched over his life 
and his works, and with a recognition of that love of his fellow- 
Ohristians and that favour of the ‘ Chief of Asia,’ which had been 
the instruments of his safety, he gathered together the disciples 
(Acts XX. 1), and in one last affectionate meeting — most probably 
. in the school of Tyrannus — he gave them his farewell salutations, 
and commended them to the grace of God, and parted from them 
with tears. 

This is the last authentic account which we possess, — if we 
except the meeting at Miletus (Acts xx.), — of any personal connec- 
tion of St. Paul with Ephesus ; for although we think it may be 
inferred from the Pastoral Epistles that he visited the metropolis of 
Asia again at a later period, yet we know nothing of the circum- 
stances of the visit, and even its occurrence has been disputed. The 
other historical associations of Christianity with this city are con- 
nected with a different Apostle and a later period of the Church. 
Legend has been busy on this scene of apostolic preaching and 
suffering. Without attempting to unravel what is said concerning 

} For the Nrocorate of Ephesus and -fortunate. Wiclif has, more correctly, 
its notoriety, see above, p. 426. ‘ sacrilegious.* 

3 The rendering in the Authorised * ‘ Blasphemers of your goddess.* 
Version, ‘robbers of churches,* is un- * Acts xvi. 40, xyuL 18. 
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others who have lived and died at Ephesus,* we are allowed to 
believe that the robber- haunts^ in the mountaina around have 
witnessed some passages in the life of St. John, that he spent the 
last year of the first century in this ‘ metropolis of the Asiatic t 
Churches,^* and that his body rests among the sepulchres of Mount 
Prion. Here we may believe that the Gospel and Epistles were* 
written, which teach us that ‘ love ’ is greater than ‘ faith and hope* 
(1 Cor. xiii. 13) ; and here, — though the ‘candlestick’ is removed, 
according to the prophetic word (Rev. ii. 5), — a monument ^et 
survives, in the hill strewn with the ruins of many centuries,^ of him 
who was called ‘John the Theofogian,’ because he empliatically 
wrote of the ‘ Divinity of our Lord.’ 



Coin of Epheaufl.* 


* It is said that Timothy died at 
Ephesus, and was buried, like St.John, 
on Mount Prion. It has i>een thouglit 
better to leave in reverent silence all 
that has been traditionally said con- 
cerning the mother of our Pleased 
Lord. 

* Euseb. H. E. iii. 23, which shpuld 
be compared with 2 Cor. xi. 20. See 
p. 129. 

* Stanley’s Sermons^ See, on the Apo- 
stoHc Age^f, 250. See the whole ser- 
mon, and tne essay which follows it. 

^ Ayasaluk. See above, p. 42 1 , n. 1 0. 
For the meaning of the term * Theolo- 
gian,’ or ‘Divine,’ as applied to St. 
John, see Stanley’s Sermons j p. 271. 


^ From Ak. Num. Ill, p. 65, This 
coin is peculiarly interesting for many 
reasons. It has a representation of the 
temple, and the portrait and name of 
Nero, who was now reigning ; and it 
exhibits the words vtiOtKopo^ (Acts xix.) 
and di Oviraro? (ib.). The name of the 
Proconsul is Avioia. It is far from 
impossible that he might hold that 
office while St. Paul was at Ephesus 
(i.e. from the autumn of 54 to the 
spring of 57). We learn from Seneca, 
iWitus, and Suetonius, that a member 
of the same family was consul in the 
year 54, when Claudius died, and 7*^ero 
became emperor. 
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CHAPTER XVTL 


St.Paul at Troas.— He passes over to Macedonia. — Caxuies of his Dejection.-^ 
He meets Titus at Philippi. — Writer the Second Epiatle to the Corinthians , — 
Collection for the poor Christians in Judaea. — Liberality of the Macedonians. 
— Titus; — Journey by lllyricum to Greece. 


After his mention of the affectionate parting betyv^een St. Paul and 
the Christians of Ephesus, St. Luke tells us very little of the 
Apostle’s proceedings during a period of nine or ten months ; — ^that 
is, from the early summer^ of the year a.d. 57 to the spring of 
A.D. 68.* All the information which we find in the Acts concerning 
this period, is comprised in the following words : — ‘ He departed to 
go into Macedonia^ and when he had gone over those parts, a'nd had 
given them much exhortation, he came into Greece, and there abode 
three months,^ ^ Were it not for the information supplied by the 
Epistles, this is all we should have known of a period which was, 
intellectually at least, the most active and influential of St. Paul’s 
career. These letters, however, supply us with many additional 
mcidents belonging to this epoch of his life ; and, what is more 
important, they give us a picture drawn by his own hand of his 
stete of mind during an anxious and critical season ; they bring 
him before us in his weakness and in his strength, in liis sorrow 
and in his joy ; they show the causes of his dejection and the somrce 
of his consolation. 

Tn the first place, we thus learn what we should* d priori, have 
expected, — that he visited Alexandria Troas on his way from 
Ephesus to Macedonia. In all probability he travelled from the one 
city to the other by sea, as we know he did ® on his return in the 
following year. Indeed, in countries in such a stage of civilisation, 
the safest and most expeditious route from one point of the coast to 
mother, is generally by water rather than by land ; ^ for the ‘perils 
in the sea,’^dhough greater in those times thaif in ours, yet did not 
so frequently impede the voyager, as the ‘ perils of rivers ’ and 
‘ perils of robbers ’ which beset the traveller by land. 

We are not informed who were St. Paul’s companions in this 


* The date of the vear is according 
to the calculations of Wieseler, of which 
wo shall say more when w^come to the 
^riod upon which they are founded. 
The season at which he left Ephesus is 
asoertained by St. Paul’s own words 
^vi. 8) compared with Acts 
time of his leaving Corinth 
appears from Acts, xx. 6. 


3 Except the small space from Troas 
to Assos by land. Acts xx. 13, 14. 

* At the same time it should be re- 
membered that this was the most popu- 
lous part of one of the most peaoefiil 
pn>vinces, and that one of the great 
rpads passed by Smyrna and Pergamus 
between Ephesus and Troas. A de- 
scrmtion or the country will be found 
in Fdlows’ JLsia Jkfiuor, chap. i. eT>d IL 
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journey; but as we find that Tychicus and Trophimus (both 
Sphesiraa) were with him at Corinth (Acts xx. 4) during the same 
apostolic progress, and returned thence in his company, it seems 
probable that they accompanied him at his departure. We find botli 
of them remaining faithful to him through all the calamities which^ 
followed; both exerting themselves in his service, and executing lu% 
orders to the last ; both mentioned as his friends and followers, 
almost with his dying breath, ‘ 

In such company, St. Paul came to Alexandria Troas. We have 
already described the position and character of this city, whence the 
Apostle of the Gentiles had set forth when first he left Asia to fulfil 
his mission, — the conversion of Europe. At that time, lus visit 
seems to have been very short, and no results of it are recorded ; 
but now he remained for a considerable time ; he had meant to stay 
long enough to .lay the foundation of a Church (see 2 Cor. ii. 12), 
and would have remained still longer than he did, had it not been 
for the non-arrival of Tftus, whom he had sent to Corinth from 
Ephesus either with or soon after the "First Epistle. The object of 
his mission was connected with the great collection now goin^ on 
for the Hebrew Christians at Jerusalem, but he was also enjoined 
to enforce the admonitions of St. Paul upon the Church of Corinth, 
and endeavour to defeat the efibrts of their seducers ; and then to 
return with a report of their conduct, and especially of the eflTec'. 
upon them of the recent Epistle. Titus was desired to come through 
Macedonia, and to rejoin St. Paul (probably) at Troas, where the 
latter had intended to arrive shortly after Pentecost ; but now that 
he was forced to leave Ephesus prematurely, he had resolved to 
wait for Titus at Troas, expecting, however, his speedy arrival. In 
this expectation he was disap j)ointed ; week after week passed, but 
Titus came not. The tidings which St. Paul expected by him were 
of the deepest interest ; it was to be hoped that he would bring 
news of the triumph of good over evil at Corinth : yet it might be 
otherwise ; the Corinthians might have forsaken the faith of their 
first teacher, and rejected his messenger. While waiting in this 
uncertainty, St. Paul appears to have suffered all the sickness of 
hope deferred. ‘ My spirit had no rest, because I found not Titus 
my brother.’ * Nevertheless, his personal anxiety did not j)revent 
his labouring earnestly and successfully in his Master’s service. 
He < published the Glad-lldings of Christ’^ there as in other 

5 laces, probably pfcaching as usual, in the first instence, to the 
ews in the synagogue. He met with a ready hearing ; ‘ a door 
was opened to him in the Lord.’* And thus was laid the founda- 
tion of a Church which rapidly increased, and which we sh^l find 
him revisiting not long afterwards. At present, indeed, he was 
compelled to leave it prematurely ; for the necessity of meeting 


1 In the 2nd Epistle to Timothjj. 
For Tychicus, see Acts xx. 4 ; Eph. vi. 
21 5 CJol. iv. 7 ; 2 Tim. iv. 12; Tit. Ui. 
12. For Trophimus, see Acts xx. 4, 
Acts xxh 29 $ 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

* It is not impossible that Titus may 
have carried another letter to the Co- 


inthians f if so, it m^ be referred to 
n 2 Cor. ii. 8, and 2 Cor. viii. 8; pas- 
lages which some have thought too 
(trong for the supposition that they 
>nly refer to the Fust Epistle. 

3 2 Cor. ii. 18. ^ ^ 

< 2 Cor. ii. 12. * 2 Cor. ih 12r 
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Titus, and learning the state of things at Corinth, urged him 
forward. He sailed, therefore, once more from Troas to Macedonia 
(a voyage already described ’ in our account of his former journey), 
and landing at Neapolis, proceeded immediately to Philippi.* 

^ We might have supposed that the warmth of affection with which 
he was doubtless welcomed by his converts here, would have 
soothed the spirit of the Apostle, and restored his serenity. For, 
of all his converts, the Philipi-ians seem to have been the most 
freei from fault, and the most attached to himself. In the Epistle 
which he wrote to them, we find no censure, and much praise ; and 
so zealous was their love for St. «Paul, that they alone (of all the 
Churches which he founded) forced him from the very beginning to 
accept their contributions for his support. Twice, while he was at 
Thessalonica,^ immediately after their own conversion, they had 
sent relief to him. Again they did the same while he was at 
Corinth,** working for his daily bread in the manufactory of Aquila. 
And we shall find them afterwards cheering his Homan prison, by 
similar proofs of their loving remembrance. ^ We might suppose 
from this that they were a wealthy Church ; yet such a supposition 
is contradicted by the words of St. Paul, who tells us that ‘ in the 
heavy trial which had proved their stedfastness, the fulness of their 
joy had overflowed out of the depth of their poverty^ in the richness 
of their liberality. ^ ® In fact, they had been exposed to very severe 
persecution from the first. ‘Unto them it was given, ^ so St. Paul 
reminds them afterwards, — ‘in the behalf of Christ, not only to 
believe on Him, but also to suffer for His sake. ’ ^ Perhaps, already 
their leading members had been prosecuted under the Roman law ® 
upon the charge which proved so fatal in after times, — of propagat- 
ing a ‘ new and illegal religion ’ (religio nova et illicit a) ; or, if this 
had not yet occurred, still it is obvious how severe must have been 
the loss inflicted by the alienation of friends and connections ; and 
this would be especially the case with the Jewish converts, such 
as Lydia,® who were probably the only wealthy members of the 
community, and whose sources of wealth were derived from the 

* See Chap. IX. according to which the Second Epistle 

* Philippi (of which Neapolis was to the Corinthians was written from 
the port) was the first city of Macedonia Philippi, is correct. 

which he would reach from Troas. 3 Pliil. iv. 16. And see below, p. 
See pp. 221-223. The importance 468. ^ 

of the Philippian Church would, of ^2 Cor. xi. The Macedonian con- 
course,, cause St. Paul to halt there for tributions there mentioned must have 
some time, especially as his object was been from Philippi, because Philippi 
to make a general collection* for the was the only Church which at that 
poor Christians of Jerusalem. Hence time contributed to St. Paul’s support 
the scene of St. Paul’s grief and anxiety (Phil. iv. 15). 

(recorded, 2 Cor. vii. 6, as occurring * Phil. iv. 16. 
when he came into Macedonia') must ^ 2 Cor. viii. 2. 
have been Philippi ; and the same ^ Phil. i. 29. 

g lace seems (from the next ver83) to ® It must be remembered that Plii- 

ave witnessed his consolation bv the lippi was a Colonia. 
coming of Titus. So (2 Cor. xi, 3) we ® Lydia had been a Jewish proselvte 
find *■ Macedonia* used as equivalent before her conversion. (We cannot 
to PhUippi (see note 4). We conclude, asshme that she was a permanent resi- 
therefitre, that the ancient tradition dent at Philippi. See Acts xvi. 14. h.] 
(embodied in the subscription of2 Cor.), 
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^mmercial TOlations which bound together the scattered Jews 
thro^hout tl^ Empire. What they gave, therefore, was not out 
of their abundance, but out^ of their peiixiry ; they did not grasp 
tenaciously at the wealth which was slipping from tlieir hands, but 
they seemed eager to get rid of what still remained. They ‘ re« 
membered the words of the Lord Jesus how He said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ St. Paul might have addressed 
them in the words spoken to some who were likeminded with them : 
— ‘ Ye had compassion of me in my* bonds, and took joyfully the 
spoiling of your goods, knowing that ye have in heaven a better 
and an enduring substance.’ 

Such were the zealous and loving friends who now embraced their 
father in the faith ; yet the warmth of their welcome did not di.spol 
the gloom which hung over his spirit ; although amongst them"* ho 
found Timotheus .also, his ‘beloved son in the Lord,’ the most 
endeared to him of all his converts and companions. The whole 
tone of the Second Epistl<f to Corintli shows the depression under 
which he was labouring ; and he expressly tells the Corintliians that 
this state of feeling lasted, not only at Troos, but also after he 
reached Macedonia. ‘When first I came into Macedoiiia,’ ho says, 
‘ my flesh had no rest ; without were fightings, within were fears.’ 
And this had continued until ‘ God, who comforts them that are 
cast down, comforted me by the coming of Titus.’ 

It has been sometimes supposed that this dejection was oc- 
casioned by an increase of the chronic malady under wdiich St. Paul 
suffered ; ^ and it seems not unlikely that this cause may have 
contributed to the result. He speaks much, in the Epistle written 
at this time from Macedonia, of the frailty of his bodily health 
(2 Cor. iv. 7 to 2 Cor. v, 10, and also 2 Cor. xii. 7-9, and see note 
on 2 Cor. i. 8) ; and, in a very affecting passage, he describes the 
earnestness with which he had besought his Lord to take from him 
this ‘thorn in the flesh,’ — this disease which continually impeded 
his efforts, and shackled his energy. We can imagine how severe a 
trial to a man of his ardent temper such a malady must have been. 
Yet this alone would scarcely account for his continued dei)rc8sion, 
especially after the assurance he had received, that the grace of 


' Or ‘ on tliose in bonds/ if we adopt 
the reading of the best MSS. Scei^te 
on Heb. x. 34. • 

** This we infer because Tiinotheus 
was with hint when he i>egnn to write 
the Second Epistle to Corinth (2 Cor. i. 
1), wliich (for the reasons mentioned 
in p. 436, n. 2) we believe to have been 
written at Philippi. Now Timotheus 
had been despatched on some commis- 
sion into Macedonia shortly before 
Easter, and St, Paul had then expected 
(but thought it doubtful) that he would 
reach Corinth and return thence to 
Ephesus; and that he would reach it 
o/lcr the reception at Corinth of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians (I Cor. 
xvi. 10, 1 1 ), This, however, Timotheus 


seems not to have done ; for it was 
Titns, not Timotheus, who brought to 
St. Paul tiie first tidings of the recep- 
tion of the First Epistle at Corinth 
(2 Cor. vii. 6-11). Also, had Timo- 
theus reached Corinth, he would have 
l>een mentioned, 2 Cor. xii. 18. Hence 
it would appear that Timotheus must 
have l>een retained in Macedonia. 

3 We nee<l not notice the hypothesis 
that St. Paul’s long-continued dejection 
was caused b^ the danger which he in- 
curred on the day of tlie tumult in the 
theatre at Ephesus ; a supposition most 
unworthy of the character of him who 
sustained such innumerable perils of a 
more deadly character with unshrink- 
ing fortitude. 
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Christ was sufficient for him, — ^that the vessel of day^ was not too 
fragile for the Master’s work, — that the weakness of his body would 
but the more manifest the strength of God’s Spirit.* The real 
weight which pressed upon him was the ‘ care of aU the Churches ; ’ 
the real catise of his grief was the danger which now threatened tho 
, souls of his converts, not in Corinth only, or in Galatia, but every- 
where throughout the Empire. We have already described the 
nature of this danger, and seen its magnitude : we have seen how 
cmtical was the period through which the Christian Church was now 
passing.^ The true question (which St. Paul was enlightened to 
comprehend) was no less than this ; — whether the Catholic Church 
should be dwarfed into a Jewish sect ; whether the religion of 
spirit and of truth should be supplanted by the worship of letter 
and of form. The struggle at Corinth, the result of which he was 
now anxiously awaiting, was only one out of many similar struggles 
between Judaism ^ and Christianity. These were the ‘ fightings 
without ’ which filled him with ‘ feafs within ; ’ these were the 
agitations which ‘gave hilt flesh no rest,’ and ‘troubled him on 
every side.* 

At length the long-expected Titus arrived at Philippi, and 
relieved the anxiety of his master by better tidings than he had 
hoped to hear.® The majority of the Corinthian Church had sub- 
mitted to the injunctions of St. Paul, and testified the deex)est 
repentance for the sins into which they had fallen. They had 
passed sentence of excommunication upon the incestuous person, 
and they had readily contributed towards the collection for the 
poor Christians of Palestine. But there was still a minoiity, whose 
opposition seems to have been rather embittered than humbled by 
the submission which the great body of the Church had thus yielded. 
They proclaimed, in a louder and more contemptuous tone than 
ever, their accusations against the Apostle. They charged him 
with craft in his designs, and with selfish and mercenary motives ; 
— a charge which they probably maintained by insinuating that he 
was personally interested in the great collection which he was 
raising. We have seen ’ what scrupulous care St. Paul took to 


1 See 2 Cor. iv. 7. 

* 2 Cor. xii. 7-9. 

« pp. 846-^60. 

< That the great opponents of St. 
Paul at Corinth were Judaising emis- 
saii^py we have endeavoured to prove 
below : at the same time a complication 
was given to tJie struggle at Corinth 
by the existence of another element of 
^ervor in the free- thinking party, whose 
theoretic defence of their practical im- 
mbrality we have already noticed. 

2 &r. vii, 6. ' 

• Wieseler is of opinion that before 
the coming of Titus St. Paul had al- 
ready resolved to send another letter to 
the Corinthians, perhaps by those two 
brethren who travelled with Titus soon 
after, bearing the Second Epistle ; and 


that he wrote as far as the 2nd verse 
of the 7th chapter of the Second Epistle 
to»the CorintWans before the appear- 
ance of Titur. He infers this from the 
change of tone which takes place at 
this point, and from St. PauVs return- 
ing to topics which, in the earlier por- 
tion of the Epistle, he appeared to have 
dismissed \ and from the manner in 
which the arrival of Titus is mentioned 
at 2 Cor. vii. 4-7. On this hypothesis 
some other person from Corinth must 
have brought intelligence of the first 
impression produced on the Corinthians 
by the Epistle which had lust reached 
them ; and Titos conveyed the farther 
tidings of their subseqnent oondnet 
1 Cor. xvi, 
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keep hie internty in this matter above every shade of suspioion 5 
and we shall nnd still further proof of this as we prooeed. Mean- 
while it is obvious how singularly inconsistent this accusation was, 
in the mouths of those who eagerly maintained that Paul could be ^ 
no true Ajtostle, because he did not^ demand support from the * 
Chur^es which he founded. The same opponents accused himt 
likewise egregious vanity, and of cowardly weakness ; they de- 
clared that he was continually threatening without striking, and 
promising without performing ; always on his way to CorinSi, but 
never venturing to come ; and that he was as vacillating in his 
teaching as in his practice ; rehising circumcision to Titus, yet 
circumcising Timothy ; a Jew among the Jews, and a Gentile among 
the Gentiles. 

It is an important question, to which of the divisions of the 
Corinthian Church these obstinate opponents of St. Paul belonged. 
From the notices of them given by St. Paul himself, it seems certain 
that they were Judaisers ^ee 2 Cor. xi. 22) ; and still further, that 
they were of the Christine section of that party (see 2 Cor. xi, 7). It 
also appears that they were headed by an emissary from Palestine 
(2 Cor. xi. 4), who had broimht letters of commendation from some 
members of the Church at *^rusalem,’ and who boasted of his pure 
Hebrew descent, and his especial connection with Christ Himself.® 
St. Paul calls him a false apostle, a minister of Satan disguised as a 
minister of righteousness, and hints that he was actuated by corrupt 
motives. He seems to have behaved at Corinth with extreme 
arrogance, and to have succeeded, by his overbearing conduct, in 
impressing his partisans with a conviction of his importance, and of 
the truth of his pretensions. ® They contrasted his confident bearing 
with the timidity and self-distrust which had been shown by 
St. Paul. ^ And they even extolled his personal advantages over 
those of their first teacher ; comparing his rhetoric with PauVs 
inartificial speech, his commanding appearance with the insignifi- 
cance of PauFs ‘ bodily presence.’ 

Titus, having delivered to St. Paul this mixed intelligent of the 
state of Corinth, was immediately directed to return thither (in 
company with two deputies specially elected to take charge of their 
contribution by the Macedonian Churches),® in order to continue 
the business of the collection. St. Paul made hinj the bearer of 
another letter, which is addfessed (still more distinctly than the 
First Epistle), not tJ Corinth only, but to all the Churches in the 
whole province of Achaia, including Athens and Cenchre®, ^d 
perhaps also Sicyon, Argo^, Megara, Patr®, and other neighboimng 
towns ; all of which probably shared more or less in the a^tation 
which so powerfully affected the Christian communitv at Connth, 
The twofold character^ of this Epistle is easily explained by the 


^ See 2 Cor. iii. 1. It may safely 
be assumed that Jerusalem was the 
head-quarters of the Judaising party, 
firom whence their emissaries were de- 
spatched. Compare Gal* ii. 12 ; Acts 
XV. 1« and xxi, 

> See 2 Cor. xi 22. 


8 See 2 C<fr. xi. lS-20, and the note 
there. 

4 ICor. ii. 8. 

8 si^notM w 2^Cor. viii. 18, 22. 

7 This twofold character 
the whale EpUth ; it is incorrect to say 
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existence of the majority and minority which we have described in 
the Corinthian Church. Towards the former the Epistle overflows 
with love ; towards the latter it abounds with warning and menace. 

P The purpose of the Apostle was to encourage and tranquillise the 
great body of the Church ; but^ at the same time, he was constrained 
to maintain his authority against those who persisted in despising 
the commands of Christ delivered by his mouth. It was needful, 
also, that he should notice their false accusations ; and that (un- 
deterred by the charge of vanity which they brought),^ he should 
vindicate 1^ apostolic character by a statement of facts, and a 
threat of punishment to be inflicted on the contumacious. With 
these objects, he wrote as follows : — 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS.* 


Salutation. pAUL, an Apostlo of Jesus Christ by the will of God, i. 

and Timotheus the Brother, TO THE CHURCH 
OF GOD WHICH IS IN CORINTH, AND 
TO ALL THE SAINTS THROUGHOUT 
THE WHOLE PROVINCE OF ACHAIA. 


Grace be unto you and peace, from God oui» 2 
Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Swi'dShfw- Thanks be to God the Father of our Lord Jesus 3 
JwJt dagger Chiist, the father of compassion, and the God of all 
comfort, who consoles me in all my tribulation, 4 


(as has been often said) that the por- 
tion before chap. x. is addressed to the 
obedient section of the Church, and 
that after chap. x. to the disobedient. 
Polemical passages occur throughout 
the earlier portion also ; see i, 16-17, 
ii. n, iii. 1, V. 12, &c. 

} It is a curious fact, and marks the 
personal character of this Epistle, that 
the verb for ‘ boast’ and its derivatives 
occur twenty-nine timers in it, and only 
twenty-six times in all the other Epis- 
tles of St. Paul put together. 

* St. Paul has given us the following 
particulars to determine the date of 
this Epistle •• — 

(1.^ He had been exposed to great 
danger in Proconsular Asia, i.e. at 
Ep^us (2 Cor. i. 8). This had hap- 
pen^ Acta xix. 28-41. 

f2.) He had come thence to Troas, 
and (alter some stay there) had passed 
over to Macedonia. This was the 
route he took. Acts xx. 1. 

(8.) He was in Macedonia at the 


time of writing (2 Cor. ix. 2, the verb 
is in the present tense), and intended 
(2 Cor. xiii. 1) shortly to visit Corinth. 
This was the course of his journey, 
Acts XX. 2. 

(4.) The same collection is going on 
which is mentioned in 1 Cor. See 2 
Cor. viii. 6, and 2 Cor. ix. 2 ; and 
which was completed during his three 
months’ visit to Corinth (Rom. xv. 26), 
and taken up to Jerusalem immediately 
after. Acts xxiv. 17. 

(6.) Some of the other topics men- 
tioned in 1 Cor. are again referred to, 
especialh’ the punishment of the inces- 
tuous offender, in such a manner as to 
show that no long interval had elapsed 
since the first Epistle. 

^ For the translation here, see the 
reasons given in the note on 1 Thess. i. 
2. It is evident here that St. Paul 
considers himself alone the writer, since 
Timotheus was not with him during 
the danger in Asia; and, moreover, he 
uses *1* frequently, interchangeably 
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tlierel^ enabling me to comfort those who are in any 
affliction, with the same comfort wherewith I am 
i. 5 myself comforted by God. For as the sufferings of 
Christ* have come upon me above measure, so by 
Christ also my consolation is above measure multi- 

6 plied. But if, on the one hand, I am afflicted, it is 
for your consolation and salvation, (which woi^s in 
you a firm endurance of the same sufferings which I 
also suffer ; ^ so that my hope is stedfast on your be- 

7 half ;) and if, on the other hand, I am comforted, it 
is for your consolation,^ because I know that as you 
partake of my sufferings, so you partake also of my 

8 comfort. For^ I would have you know, brethren, 
concerning the tribulation which befell me in the pro- 
vince of Asia,^ that I Vas exceedingly pressed down 
by it beyond my strength to bear, so as to despair 

9 even of life. Nay, by my own self I was already 
doomed to death ; that I might rely no more upon 
myself, but upon God who raises the dead to life ; 

10 who delivered me from a death so grievous, and does 
yet deliver me ; in whom I have hope that Ho will 

11 still deliver me for the time to come ; you also helping 
me by your supplications for me, that thanksgivings 
may from many tongues be offered up on my behalf, 
for the blessing gained to me by many prayers.* 

12 For this is my boast, the testimony of my con- 
science, that I have dealt with the world, and above 
all with you, in godly honesty and singleness of mind,** ing. 


with ‘ we’ (see verse 23) ; and when he 
includes others in the ‘ we ’ he specilies 
it, as in verse 19. See, also, other 
proofs in the note on vi. 11. 

* Compare Col. i. 24. 

* This is the order given by the MS. 

authorities. • 

^ Here we follow ^riebbach’.s text, 
on the authority of the Alexandrian 
and other MSS., and on grouniis 
context. 

* It has been questioned wh<*ther 
St. Paul here refers to the Kphesian 
tumult of Acts xix. ; and it is urgetl 
that he was not then in danger of his 
life. But had he been found by the 
mob during the period of their excite- 
m^t, there can be little doubt that he 
would have been tom to pieces, or per- 
haps thrown to wild beasts in tlie 
Arena; and it seems improbable that 
within 80 short a period he should 
{Mgtun have4^n exposed to peril of his 


life in the same place, and that nothing 
should have been paid of it in the Acts. 
Some connnenlators have held (and 
the view has been ably advocated by 
Dean Alford) tlmt St. refers to a 
dangerous attack of illness. With this 
opinion we so far agree that we believe 
St. Paul to have been sutTenng from 
boiUlv illness when he wrote this 
Epistle. See the preliminary remarks 
above. St. Paul’s statement here that 
he was ‘ self- doomed to death ’ certainly 
looks very like a reference to a very 
dangerous illness, in which he Iwid de- 
spaired of recovery. 

^ Literally, that from many perton* 
the gift ^ven to me by mean$ of many 
may have thanki returned for tt on my 
behalf. 

® St. Paul here alludes to his oppo- 
nents. who accused him of dishonesty 
and inconsistency in his words and 
deeds. Prom what follows, it seems 
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not in the strength, of carnal ■wisdom, but in the 
strength of God’s grace. For I wri'fce nothing else to i. 13 
you but what you read openly,^ yea and what you 
acknowledge inwardly, and I hope that even to the 
end you will acknowledge,® as some of you^ have 14 
already acknowledged, that I am your boast, even as 
you are mine, in the day of the Lord Jesus."* 

Rewo^forthe And in this confidence it was my wish to come 15 
^pTffR®to first* to you, that [afterwards] you might have a 
^ second benefit ; and to go by you into Macedonia, 16 

and back again from Macedonia to you, and by you 
to be forwarded on my way to Judaea. Am I accused 17 
then of forming this purpose in levity and caprice ? 
or is my purpose carnal, to please all, by saying at 
once both yea and nay Yet as God is faithful, my 18 
words to you are^ no [deceitful] mixture of yea and 
nay. For when the Son of God, Jesus Christ, was 19 
proclaimed among you by us, (by me, I say, and 
Silvanus, and Timotheus,) in Him was found no 
wavering between yea and nay, but in Him was yea 
alone ; for all the promises of God have in Him the 20 
yea [which seals their truth] ; wherefore also through 
Him the Amen [which acknowledges their fulfilment,] 
is uttered to the praise of God by our voice.* But 21 
God is He who keeps both us and you stedfast to 
His anointed, and we also are anointed® by Him. 

And He has set His seal upon us, and has given us 22 


that he had been suspected of writing 
privately to some indUdduals in the 
Church, in a differeut«s train from that 
of his public letters to them. 

* The word properly means wow read 

aloudf viz. when the Epistles of St. Paul 
were publiclv read to the congregation. 
Compare 1 1'hess, v. 27. ^ 

* There is a play upon the words 
here, which it is difficult in English to 
imitate. 

* ^mparechap.ii. 6, and Rom. xi.2o. 

* i.c. the day when the Lord Jesus 
v^lLcome again. 

* i.e. before visiting Macedonia. See 
p. 375, note* 

f This translation (the literal En> 
glish being, do I purpose my purposes 
ectnuUlyt uiat both yea, yea, and nay, 
nay, mc^ be [ fimncf J wim nu) appears 
to nve the full force, as mucn as that 
of Ghfyaoatomt *or must I hold to the 
purposes whiph I have formed from 
fiemtyfear, lest I be accused of cnano- 


ing my yea into nay\^ which is advo- 
cated by Winer, but which does not 
agree with the context. 

^ We follow here Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, and the best MSS. 

® In the present edition we have 
adopted Lachm aim’s reading. The 
Amen was that in which the whole 
congregation joined at the close of the 
thanksgiving, as described in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 16. It should also be remembered 
(as Canon Stanley observes), that it is 
the Hebrew of ‘yea,* 

® The commentators do not seem to 
have remarked here the verbal connec- 
tion. ['JRbb has been noticed by Prof. 
Stanley, sincb the above was 6rst pub- 
lished.] The anointing spoken of as 
bestowed on the Apostles, was that 
grace .by which they were qualified for 
their office. The ‘we* and ‘us* in 
verses 20, 21, and 22, include l^lvanos 
and Timotheus, as is exme^y stated 
verse 19. » ' 
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iihe Spirit to dwell in onr liearts, as the earnest ^ of 
k.s His promises. But for my* own part, I call God to 
witness, my soul shall ans wr for it, that I gave 
up my purpose* of visiting Corinth because I wished 
24 to spare you. I speak not< as though your faith was 
enslaved to my authority, but because I desire to 
. 1 help your joy for your faith is stedfast. But I de. 

2 termined® not again^ to visit you in grief *, for if I 
cause you grief, who is there t^ cause mo joy, but 

3 those whom I have grieved? And for this very 
reason I wrote* to you instead of coming, that I might 
not receive grief from those who ought to give me 
joy ; and I confide in you all that my joy is yours. 

4 For I wrote to you out of much affliction and anguish 
of heart, with many tears* not to pai^ you, but that 
you might know the abundance of my love. 

6 As concerns him^-* who has caused the pain, it is f 
not me that he has pained, but some of you ; [some, 

I say,] that I may not press too harshly upon all. 

6 For the offender'^ himself, this punishment, which has 
been inflicted on him by the sentence of the ma- 

7 jority,** is sufficient without increasing ifc. On the 
contrary, you ought rather to forgive and coratort 
him, lest he should be overwhelmed by the excess of 

8 his sorrow. Wherefore I beseech you fully to restore 


1 Literally, the earnest money, i.e. a 
small sum which was paid in advance, 
as the ratification of a bargain ; a cus- 
tom which still prevaUs in many coun- 
tries. The gift of the Holy Spirit m 
this life is said by St. Paul to be the 
earnest of their future inheritance ; lie 
repeats the expression 2 Cor. v. 5, and 
Eph. i. 14, and expresses the same 
thing under a different metaphor lio^i. 
viii. 23. ^ 

* The ‘ here is emphatic. 

* The A. V. *iiot yet’ is a mistake 
for ‘ no longer.’ 

* St. Paul adds this sentence to 

soften what might seem the magiste- 
rial tone of the preceding, in which he 
had implied his power to punish the 
Corinthians. ' 

* i.e. I desire not to cause you sor- 
row, but to promote your joy. 

* This can scarcely mean for my own 
sake, as Billroth and others propose to 
translate it. 

^ This alludes to the intermetliatc 
visit which St. Paul paid to Corinth. 
See p. 375, nbte^^ 


® i.e. the First Ep. Cor. 

® Literally, * if any man has caused 
oahi a milder expression, which would 
not in English bear so definite a mean- 
ing as it docs in the Greek. 

Such 13 the meaning according 
to the punctuation we adopt. For the 
sense of one phrase, sec chap. i. 14, and 
Kom. xi. 25. With regard to the sen- 
timent, St. Paul intends to say that 
not all the Corinthian Church had been 
included in his former censure, but 
that part of it which hail supported the 
offender ; and therefore the pain which 
the offender had drawn down on the 
Ciiurch was not inflicted on the whole 
Church, but only on that erring part 

u The expression is used elsewhere 
for a definite offending individual. 
Compare Acts xxii. 22, and 1 Cor. v. 5. 
It is not adcQuatcly represented by the 
Kueihh * such a man,* 

I* Not but Ou ma- 

jority. Sec, for the puuishment, 1 Cor. 
V. 4. 
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him to your love. For the very end which I sought i. 9 
when I wrote before, was to test you in this matter, 
and learn whether ..^ou would be obedient in all 
things. But whomsoever you forgive, I forgive also ; 10 
for whatever* I have forgiven, I have forgiyen on ^ 
your account in th^ sights of Christ, that we**n;iayii 
not be overreached by Satan ; for we are not ignorant 
of his devices. 

When I had come to Troas to publish the Glad- 12 
tidings of Christ, and a door was opened to me in the 
Lord, I had no rest in my spirit because I found not 13 
Titus my brother ; so that I parted from them,^ and 
came from thence into Macedonia. But thanks be to 1 4 
God who leads me on from place to place in the train 
of his triumph, to celebrft-te his victory over the 
enemies of Christ and by me sends forth the know- 
ledge of Him, a steam of fragrant incense, throughout ^ 
the world. For Christ’s is the fragrance® winch I 15 
offer up to God, whether among those in the way ot 
salvation,' or among those in the way of perdition ; 
but to these it is an odour of death, to those of life.® le 
DeftnceoftJie And [if some among you deny my sufficiency], 
which^he dis- who then is sufficient for these things ? For I seek 1 7 
SKf^Sd u profit (like inost^) by setting the word of God to 
glory 5)n-‘” sale,‘® but I Speak from a single heart, from th6 CQm- 


^ The best MSS. have the neuter 
not the masculine. 

* Compare Proverbs viii. 30 (LXX). 
The expression is used somewhat dif- 
ferently in iv. 6. 

® The we of this verse appears to 
inclade the readers, judging from the 
change of person before and after. 
They would all be ' overreached by 
Satan * if he robbed them of a brother. 

* Namely, from the Christians of 
7>oas. . 

* The verb here used (which is mis- 
translated in A. y.) means to lead a 
num as a captive in a triumphal proces- 
sion ; the full phrase means, to lead 

^^aptive in a triumph over the enemies of 
*Cheist. The metaphor is taken from 
the triumphal procession of a victorious 
general. God is celebrating His tri- 
umph over His eneiiiies; St. Paul 
(who had been so great an opponent of 
the Gospel) is a captive following in 
the train of the triumphal procession, 
y^(*t the same time, by a dbiracter- 
wic change of metaphor) an incense- 
bearer, scattering incense (which was 


always done on these occasions) as the 
procession moves on. Some of the 
conquered enemies were put to death 
when the procession reached the Capi- 
tol ; to them the smell of the incense 
was 'an odour of death unto death to 
the rest who were spared, ' an cnlour of 
life unto life.’ The metaphor appears 
to have been a favourite one uith St. 
Paul ; it occurs again Col. ii. 15. 

Literally, Christ's fragrance am /, 
u7do God. r 

^ Not ' who are saved ’ (A. V). See 
note on I Cor. i. 18. 

® Literally^ to these it is an odour of 
death, ending in death; to those an 
odottr of life, finding in life. 

® The mistranslation * many’ (A.V.), 
materially alters the sense. He evi- 
dently alludes to his antagonists at 
Corinth 1 see p. 439, and xi. 13. 

Literally, to sell hy retail, including 
a notion of ^aud in the selling. Com- 

E are the similar imputations against 
is Judaising adversaries in 1 Thess. 
ii. 3. 
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mand of God, as in 0od*a presence, and in fellowship SJStJSJ*' 
iii. 1 with Christ. Will you say th^I ^ again beginning 
to commend myself? Or t^mk you that I need 
letters of commendation (like some other men) either 

2 to yon, or from you ? Nay, ye are yourselves my 
letter of commendation, a letter written on ' my heart, 
known and read^ by all men ; a letter® coining mani* 
festly from Christ, and committed to my charge ; 

\vTitten not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living 
God ; not upon tablets of stond,^ but upon the tieshly 

4 tablets of the heart. But through Christ have 1 this 

a confidence® before God ; not thinking myself sutlicient 
to gain wisdom^ by my own reasonings,^ as if it came 
from myself, but drawing my sulHciency from God. 

r> For He it is who has ntade mo sutiice for the minis- 
tration of a new covenant, a covenant not of letter, 
but of spirit ; for the letter kills, ^ but the spirit 

7 makes the dead to live. Yet if a- glory was shed upon 
the ministration of the law of death, (a law written 
in letters, and graven upon stones,)® so that the sons 
of Israel could not fix their eyes on the face of Moses, 
for the glory of his countenance, although its bright- 

8 ness was soon to fade;® how far more glorious must 

9 the ministration of the spirit be. Ft)r if the minis- 
ti^fion of doom had glory, far more must tiie minis- 

10 tration of righteousness abound in glory.*® Yea, 
that which then was glorious has no glory now, 
because of*^ the surpassing glory wherewith it is 

11 compared. For if a glory shone upon that which was 
doomed to pass away, much more doth glory rest*® 

12 upon that which remains for ever. Therefore, having 


» It is possible that in usinj? the 
* plural here St. Paul meant to include 
Timotheus; yet as this supposition 
docs not agree well wRh the c<»ntext, 
it seems better to suppose it useti 
merely to suit tlie plural form of the 
pronoun. 

* The paronomasia cannot well be 
here imitate<l in English. Compare i. 
14. 

5 Literally, being maniftetly thown 
to he a letter of Chriet conveyed by my 
ministration, 

* Like the law of Moses. 

* Viz. of his sufficiency. Compare u. 

16 $ 5, 6. 

* Literally, to reach any conclusion 
by my ovm reason. 

7 For the meaning, compare Rom. 


vii. 9-11. 

* Literally, if the ministration of 
fleuth in letters y graven upon sioneSy was 
born in glory. 

® See note on I Cor. ii. (». 

*** The whole of this contrast be- 
tween the glory of the new and the 
old dispensations, appears to confirm 
the hypothesis that St. Paul’s 
antagonists at Corinth were of' Uie 
Judaising party. 

Literally, For that which has been 
glorified irt this parti cular, has twt been 
glortfiedy because of the glory which sur» 
passes it, 

** * Rest upon— Shine upon.’ ^ The 
pretxwltiona in the original giv# tlib 
contrast. 


HH 
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this hope, I speak and act with<|ut disguise ; and notiii. 13 
like Moses, who a veil over his face, that ' the 

sons of Israel might' ^ot see the end of that fading 
brightness. Btit fiieir minds were blinded ; yea to this u 
day, when they read in their synagogues ^ the ancient 
covenant, the same veil rests thereon, nor^ can they 
see beyond it that the law is done away in Christ ; 
but even now, when Moses is read in their hearing, a 15 
veil'* lies upon their heart. But when their heart 16 
turns to the Lord, the veil is rent away.® Now the 17 
Lord is the Spirit ; and where the Spirit of the Lord 
abides, there bondage gives place to freedom ; and we 1 8 
all, while with face unveiled we behold in a mirror 
the glory of the Lord, are ourselves transformed con- 
tinually® into the same likeness ; and the glory which 
shines upon us^ is reflected by us, even as it proceeds 
from the Lord, the Spirit. 

Therefore having this ministration,® I discharge iv, 1 
it with no faint-hearted fears, remembering the 
mercy which I® received. I have renounced the 2 
secret dealings of shame, I walk not in the paths of 
cunning, I adulterate not the word of God ; but 
openly setting forth the truth, as in the sight of God, 

I commend myself to the conscience of all men. 

But if thjre be still a veil ** which hides my Glad- .3 
tidings from some who hear me, it is among those 
who are in the way of perdition ; whose unbelieving 4 


* See Exod. xxxiv. 35. St. Paul 
here (as usual) blends the allegorical 
with the historical view of the passage 
referred to in the Old Testament. 

* their eynagogues is implied in 
the^iferm used here. Compare Acts 
XV. 21. 

3 We take the phrase absolutely; 
literally, it being not unveiled [i.e. not 
revealed to them] that it \the ancient 
covenant] is ddne away in Christ, 
* Done awi^ * is predicated, not of the 
veil, but of the old covenant. Compare 
^the preceding verse and verses 7 and 

* Perhaps there may be here an 
allusiop to the Tallith, whicb (if we 
may assume this practice to be as 0 I 4 
as the' apostolic age) wati worn in the 
synagogue by every worshipper, and 

as Hterally a veil hanging down over 
le breast. See p. 187,^ and epmpare 
s^ote on 1 Cor. 3^4. > 

Alludiiig to Exod. xxxiv* 84, 
^t\;^re it is said, * When Moses Vrent 


in before the Lord, he rent away the 
veil.’ 'riie most natural subject of the 
verb ‘ turn ’ is * heart.' 

® The tense is present. 

7 ‘From glory’ indicates the origin 
of this transformation, viz. the glory 
shining on us \ ‘ To glory,’ the effect ; 
viz. the reflection of that glory by us, 
F 01 ' the metaphor, compare 1 Cor. xiii. 
12 and note. We observe in both pas- 
sages that even the representation of 
divine truth given us by Christianity 
is only a reflection of the reality. 

® Viz. ‘■the , ministration of the 
Spirit.’ (iii, 8.) 

® Viz. in hi^ conversion from a state 
of Jewish unbelief. 

St-. Paul plainly intimates here (as 
h6 opeiUy states xi. 17) that some 
other teachers were liable to these 
charges. See also ii. 17, and the note. 

In the participle used here, there 
is a reference to the preceding word 
‘veil.’ 

** Compare ii. 16, 16. 
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minds the God of thiir world * has blinded, and shut 
out the glorious light ""of the Glad^l^dings of Christ, 

. 6 who is the image of God. For l^wjclaim not myself, 
but Christ Jesus as Lord and Master,* and myself 

6 your bondsman for the sake of Jesus. For God, 
who called forth light out of darkness, has caused 
His light to shine in my heart, that [upon others 
also] might shine forth the knowledge of His glory 
manifested in the face of Jesus Christ. ® 

7 But this treasure is lodged fh a body of fragile 
clay,^ that so the surpassing might [which accom- 
plishes the work] should be God’s and not my own.K^'J,^,, 

8 I am hard pressed, yet not crushed; perplexed, yeiJJjvJjniJf. 

9 not despairing ; persecuted, yet not forsaken ; struck 

10 down, yet not destroyed.®* In my body I bear about 

continually the dying of Jesus,® that In my body the 

\ life also of Jesus might be shown forth, h'or I, in 
the midst of life, am daily given over to death for 
the sake of Jesus, that in my dying flesh the life 
whereby Jesus conquered death ^ might show forth 
its power. 

12 So then death working in mo, works life ® in you. 

13 Yet having the same spirit of faith whereof it is 
written * i heltcbcb, aiib tljcrcforr bib $ liprak/ ^ I also 

14 believe, and therefore speak. For I know that He 
who raised the Lord Jesus from the dead, shall raise 
me also by Jesus, and shall call me into His presence 

15 together with you ; for all [my suflerings] are on 
your behalf, that the mercy which has abounded 
above them^ all, might call forth your thankfulness ; 
that so the ftilness of praise might be poured forth 
to God, not by myself alone, but multiplied by many 

16 voices.*® Wherefore I faint not ; but though my out- 


* See note on 1 Cor. i. 20. • 

* * Lord ’ is the correlatwe of * slave ’ 
here ; compare Eph. vi. 6. 

* For the meaning of ‘ shine forth,’ 
com^re verse 4. 

* The whole of this passage, from 
this point to diap. v. 10, shows (as we 
have before observed) fliat St. Pan! 
was suffeiii^ from boaily illness when 
he wrote. &e also chap, xii, 7-9. 

® Observe the force of the preheat 
t^nse of all these participles, implyiilg 
that the state of things describe was 
constantly going on. 

* ‘Lord’ is not found in the best 
MSS, The word translated ‘dying’ 

(as Prof. Stanley observes) is 


properly the deadness of a corpse ; ns 
though St. Paul would say, ‘ my In^dy 
is no better than a corpsS / yet a corpse 
which shares die Hfe^gkting power oj 
Christ's resurrection, 

7 Literally, ‘ the lifSf as weU ns the 
deathy of Jesus* 

^ Literally, while death works in ms. 
Ife works in you, I.e. the mortal 
peril to ivhich St, Paul exposed hlnlf* 
self was the* instniment of briftging 
spiritual life to his converts. 

« Pa. cxvi. 10 (LXX,). 

10 The literal translation would ba, 
that the favour which has abounM 
miffhtf through the thanksgiviiig of the 
greater number, ovtrjhw to the jrmist 
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ward man decays, yet my intrard man is renewed 
from day to day. ^or my light afflictions, which iv. 
last but for a moi^ent, work for me a weight of 
glory, immeasurable atid eternal. Meanwhile I look is 
not to things seen, but to things unseen : for the 
things that are seen pass away ; but the things that 
are unseen endure for ever. Yea, I know that if the v. 
tent ^ which is my earthly house be destroyed, T 
have a mansion built by God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. And herein I groan 2 
with earnest longings, desiring to cover ^ my earthly 
raiment with the robes of my heavenly mansion. (If 3 
indeed I shall be found ^ still clad in my fleshly 
garment.) For we who are dwelling in the tent, 4 

K oan and are burdened ; n 6 t desiring to put off our 
arihly] clothing, but to put over it [our heavenly] 
raiment, that this our dying nature might be swal- 
lowed up by life. And He who has prepared me for 6 
this very end is God, who has given me the Spirit 
as the earnest of my hope. Therefore, I am ever of 6 
good courage, knowing that while my home is in the 
body, T am in banish^ment from the Lord (for 1 7 
walk by faith, not by sight). Yea, my heart failag 
me not, but I would gladly suffer banishtneilt from 
the body, and have my honle with Christ.'* There- 9 


of God, This takes the preposition as 
governing * thanksgiving* and the verb 
as intransitive ; and it must be remem- 
bered that this verb is used twenty - 
six times by St. Paul, and only three 
times transitirely. If, however, we 
make it transitive here, the sense will 
be, bv n^ns of the greater num- 

ber cawse the thanhegiving to overflow, 
&c.; which does not materially alter 
fhe sense. Cbmpace the similar senti- 
meat at chap, n 11, 

* The shifi^ ten 


to endurii 
^esl 



is here opposed 
‘ri; tlie vile body of 
the spiritual body 


force Clothe 
•HKUishfd frortr^^elothe,’ 
^If indeed 1 8ha Uib$,f^ nd 


:13ompare 


, . with 
[frive to 
Chrirtor 
IV. 15^ and 1 


Cor. XV. 61. So,. vepe, 

he expresses his aesih|«|^^wfl€sbl5' 
body should be tra^Sp^^^ Jnto a- 
.spiritual body, ‘un- 

clad ’ by death. ' The ^%«|^hor of 
‘nakedness ’ as * tent * 

seems suggested^hv the Orien^' prac- 
tice of striking the. tent- very *eaffy 
in the morning, often before • the 
travellers are dressed. So we read 
in M‘Che 3 'nc ’8 account of his journey 
through the, desert, ‘When morning 
began to dawn, our tents were taken 
down. Often we have found ourself 
shelterless before being folly dressM.’ 
{Life of M^Cheyne, p. 92.) It should 
be observed that the ori^in^l denotes 
simply clad, the antiSh^l» to 

naked. * Prof. Stanley’s translati^, * in 
the hope that after having put bn^our 
heafonly garment we shall be found 
not naked, but clothed,’ involves a 
paralori^m, being tantamount to say- 
ing, ‘in the hope that after having 
clothed ourselves we shall be found to 
have clothed ourselves.’ 

* Literally, the Lord, 
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fore 1 strive earnestly that, whether in banishment 

10 or at home, I may be pleasing in His sight. For we 
must dll be made manifest * without d^guise before 
the judgment seat of Christ, that each may receive 
according to that which he has done in the body, 
either good or evil. 

11 Knowing therefore the fearfulness of the Isold’s 
judgment, though I seek to win men,- yet n^y 
uprightness is manifest in the^sight of God; and I 
hope also that it is manifest^ by the witness of 

12 your consciences. I write not thus to repeat my jjj*' 

own commendation,® but that I may furnish you 

with a ground jof boasting on my behalf, that you 
may have an answer for those wliose boasting is in 
the outward matters of sight, not in the inward 

13 possessions of the heart. For if I be mad,^ it is for 

14 bod’s cause ; if sober, it is for yours. For the lovo 
of Christ constrains m#, because I thus have judged,® 

15 that if one died for all, then all died [in Him]® ; and 
that He died for all, that the living might live no 
longer to themselves, but to Him, who, for their 
sakes, died and rose again.^ 

16 I® therefore, from henceforth, view no man 
Carnally; yea, though once my view of Christ was 

1 7 carnal,® yet now it is no longer carnal. Whosoever, 
then, is ^ Christ, is a new creation ; his old being 
hi^ 'pfMlIied away, and behold, all has become new. 

But from God, for He it is who reconciled 

me td ^SpiseBMby Jesus Christ, and charged me with 

19 the reconciliation; for*® God was in Christ 


* irha' translation in the Authorised 
Version is incorrect. 

^ He was accused by the Judaisers 
of ‘trying to win men/ and ‘ trying to 
please men.* See Gal. i. l(f, and the note. 

* This alludes to the accusation of 
vanity brought agidnst him. by his an- 
tagonbts ; compare iii. 1. 

^ iA if J exalt my self (h\9 opponents 
cullod'lij^ b^ide himself with vanity), 
U H Oode cause ; if I humble my- 
setff U is for your sakes. 

® Or p^aps * I thus ju^ed, viz. at 
the time of my conversion ; * » we 
suppose the aorist used in its strict 
sense. 

* The original cannot mean all were 
dead (A. V.), but all dud The death 
of- all for whom He died, was virtually 
involved in His death. 


7 The best commonta^ on the I4th 
and 15th verses is Gal. ii. 20. 

^ The pronoun is emphatic. 

We a^^ree with Bilrotb, Ncander, 
and De Wette, that this cannot refer to 
anv actual knowledge which St. Paul 
had of our Ixird when upon, earth ; it 
would probably nave, oeOiK Jesus 
had that been meant; mhroover, the 
preceding phrase does ,noi refer to 
personal knowledge, but to a cat^l 
cHimaktit other reasons^ 

sudEiiiii inter^tatioib . ^ 

St. Faul% 

«when he lo 
Messiah 

conqatnir- _ 
w < Td Wit 




other 




that/ < 



Vindication 
of tl>e faith- 
fulne«.4 with 
which he had 
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reconciling the world to Himself, reckoning their sins 
no more against them, and having ordained me to 
speak the word of reconciliation. Therefore, I am v. 2 c 
an ambassador for Christ, as though God exhorted 
you by my voice ; in Christ’s stead I beseech you be 
ye reconciled to God. For Him who knew no sin, 2l 
God struck with the doom of sin ^ on our behalf; 
that we may be changed into the righteousness of 
God in Christ. Moijeover, as working^ together with vi. 1 
Him, I also exhort you, that the grace which you 
have received ficom God be not in vain. For he 2 
saith : in anamptable tiniie, atnh in 

the Uaj} 0 t i^nXhattan babe 3E jefueraureb> Behold, 

now is the acceptable time^ behold, now is the day 
of salvation. ^ 

For I take heed to give no cause of stumbling, lest 3 
blame should be cast on the ministration wherein I ^ 
du7'ttl5?ap-“ serve ; but in all things I commend myself^ as one 4 
affeL^on'ofhis ministers to God’s service; in stedfast endurance, 
converts. afflictions, in necessities, in straitness of distress, 

in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, 6 
in sleepless watchings, in hunger and thirst; in 6 
purity, in knowledge, in long- suffering, in kindness, 
in [the gifts of] the Holy Spirit, in love unfeigned; 
speaking the word of truth, working with the power 7 
of God, fighting with the weapons of righteousness, 
both for attack and for defence ; through good 8 
Import and evil, through honour and through infamy ; 
counted as a deceiver, yet being true ; as Unknown 9 
[by men], yet acknowledged ^ [by God] ; ' as ever 
dying, yet behold I live ; as chastened by suffering, 
yet not destroyed ; as sorrowful, yet ever filled with 10 
joy; as poor, yet making many rich; as having 
nothing, yet possessing all things. 

Corinthians, my ® mouth has opened itself to you 1 1 
freely, — my heart is enlarged towards you. You find 12 
no narrowness in my love, but the narrowness is in 


^ Tb© word *%m* is used, for the 
sake of parallelisra ' with the * right- 
eoH^^Vwhich foUpws. Gpet made 
that we m^ght lje made 
tehusness.’ r 
. j note on 1’ Cor.liL , i oho 
fleers to the |]tre^!iig,/<s though 
Ithsorted you. . . 

. adix. 8 (bX3fc,) 

“ allusion apparently to the 
had myself’ and the * commen- 



datory letters ’ of iii. 1 ; as thoug^ he 
said, /■ commend myaeip not by wordy 
hut by deed. [The stress is not; op 
‘ myself’ here, as in the former case. 
The order of the word shows this. h. ] 

* For the meaning, see 1 Cor, xiii. 

12 . 

® Observe, as a confirmation of pre- 
vious remarks as to 8t. Paul’s use of the 
singular and plural pronouns, verses 11 
13 ; also vii. ^ 3r d. 
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vi. 13 your own. I pray you therefore in return for my 
afiection (I speak as to my children), let your hearts 
be opened in like manner. 

14 Cease to yoke yourselves unequally in ill-matched ^ 

intercourse with unbelievers ; for what fellowship has ^ 

rightwusness with unrighteousness ? what communion 

Id has light with darkness? what concord has Christ j^'*^**»^’^**^ 
with Belial ? what partnership has a believer with an 

1 6 unbeliever ? what agreement has the temple of God 
with idols ? For ye are yourSelvos a temple of the 
living God, as God said : • £ iniU W»eU in t^em, aiitl 
maPt m mxts i hi ill he their anti ilhaH he 

17 w» piiciple.’ * Wherefore, ‘ Come nut from among them 
atui he ^e gepatate, slaith the Harh, anh touch not the 

18 unclean thing, anti S hnH rereibc you.* * And *£ loill 
he unto |}0u a father, anh pr he my ]Coiu( anti 

^h, i traughterrf, iJaith the ILortl Almighty/ ’ Having there- 
fore these promises, my beloved, let us cleanse our- 
selves from every defilement, either of flesh or spirit, 
and perfect our holiness, in the fear of God. 


2 ^ Give me a favourable hearing. I have wronged paiiHfwction m 
no man, I have ruined® no man, I have defrauded no 

3 man; I say not this to condemn you, [as though 1 (Xrint!!!! 
had myself been vu’onged by you,] for I have said 
before that I have you in my heart, to live and die 

4 with you. Great is my ireedom towards you, great 


* Levit. xxvL 11, 12 (according to 
IjXX., with slight variations). 

* Isaiah Hi. 11 (according to LXX., 
with alterations) ; the words ‘ I will 
receive you* not being either in the 
LXX. or the Hebrew there, tliough 
found ill Ezek. xx. 34. 

3 This passage is not to be found 
exactly in the Old Testament, although 
2 Sam. vii. 14, and Jer. xxxi. #, ami 
xxxli. 88, contain th^ substance of it. 
St. Paul, as utual, quotes from me- 
mory. 

^ It ia net impossible that the pre- 
ceding part of the Epistle may have 
been written, as Wieseler supposes, 
V the coming of Titus. See above, 

p, 48^, n. 6. But the opening words of 
tli^ Section are obviously connected 
with veiaes 12, 13, of the preceding 
chapter. The section from vi. 14 to 
vii, 1 ia entirely unconnected with 
what, precedes and follows it. 

* St. Paul appears frequently to use 
the original word in this sense (corn- 
pane 1 Cor. iii. 17), and not in the 


ordinary meaning of cormpt. We 
may remark here, that there is no 
need to suppose these aorist.s used 
aoristically (as they would Ik*, in elessi- 
cal (ireek), since St. Paul constantly 
used the aorist for the jKirfcct. Even 
those commentators who are most 
anxious to force upon the Hellenistic of 
the New Te.stament the nice observ- 
ance of this classical distinction, are 
obliged sennet imes to give up their 
consistency and translate the aorist as 
perfect. In fact, the aorist tt continu- 
ally joined with ‘ now * (e.g. Matt, 
xxvi. 66 ; John xiii. 31 ; Kom. xl. 
31 ; Eph. Hi. 6), which is of course de- 
cisive. It is not wonderful that there 
should be this ambiguity in the Helle- 
nistic use of Greek tenses, considering 
that in Lhtin the same tense hw to 
serve the puq>oee both of ooHst 'and 
perfect. Sec note on Rom. v. 6. [See 
note on Gal. ii. 10. This grammatical 
question is discussed in the QAabridm 
Journal ojf Cliuotical and ^^acrtd 
lology. II. j 
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is my boasting of you ; I am filled with the comfort 
which you have caused me ; I have more than an 
overweight of joy, for all the affliction which has 
befallen me. When first I came into Macedonia my vii. 5 
fiesh had no rest, but I was troubled on every side ; 
without were fightings, -within were fears. But God, 6 
who comforts them that are cast down, comforted 
me by the coming of Titus ; and not by his coming 7 
only, but by the comfort which he felt on your 
account, and the tidings which he brought of your 
longing for my love, your mourning for my reproof, 
your zeal for my cause ; so that my sorrow has been 
turned into joy. For though I grieved ^ou in my 
letter,* T do not regret it ; but though I did regret it, 

(for I see that grief was cafiUsed you by that letter, 
though but for a season,) I now rejoice ; not because 9 
you were grieved, but because your grief led you to 
repentance for the grief I caused you was a godly 
sorrow; so that I might nowise harm you [even 
when I grieved you]. For the work of godly sorrow 10 
is repentance not to be repented of, leading to salva- 
tion ; but the work of worldly sorrow is death. Con- 1 1 
sider what was wrought among youTvselves when you 
were grieved with a godly sorrow; what earnestness it 
wrought in you, yea, what eagerness to clear your- 
selves from blame, what indignation,® what feary** 
what longing,'"* what zeal,^ what punishment of wrong. 

You have cleared yourselves altogethw from evwy^-" 
stain of guilt in this matter. Know, thereforfijd|b^t 12 
although 1 wrote to [rebuke] you, it was not so^ml^h 
to punish the wrong doer, nor to avenge him^ Who 
suftered the wrong, but that my earnest zeal for you 
in the sight of God might be manifest to yourselves.® 
This, therefore, is the ground of .my comfort ; but® 13 

* i. unless we adopt the forming another couikctidn during'Hls 
another letter lifetime, when we consMer the‘.gi^t 

wr^^ ill the interval, ac(;<ir4lh|J.^o faxiti' of the law of divoiw among. the 
the view mentioned p. 485^41. 2. and Romans. ^ ^ 

The text of the whole jg^age, flite • If we adopt the other readingfwhich 

adopted, is the same-as rliat of Prof, transposes ‘ you * and ‘ us ’)» it will give 
Sta;d^y, but piAmtiaftMid difllvently. tuh'' sense that your zeal for me migi^jbe 
^ttdigiiatioft agl^st the offender. manifented to yourselves; which nsight 
^ % * Fear of the wrath of G» 5 >d. be perhaps another (though an obscure) 

.h Longing for restoration to St. way of saying, in order to bring out 
Paul’s approval and love. . your zeal for me, so that you might all 

® Zeal on behalf of right, and again^ perceive how the mmoritu felt for me. 

’ The reading or the best MSS. gives 
f the father of the offender, this order. 

We itot be perj^exed at his wife’s 
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besides my consolation on your account, I was beyond 
m^ure rejoiced by the joy of Titus, because his 
vii. 14 spirit has been refreshed by you all. For whatever 
boast of you I may have made to him, I have not 
been put to shame. But as all 1 ever said to you 
was spoken in truth, so also my boasting of you to 
16 Titus nas been proved a truth. And his heart is 
more than ever drawn towards you, while he calls to 
mind the obedience of you all, and the fear and 
16 trembling ^ wherewith you received him. I rejoice 
that in all things you give me ground for courage. 


viii. I I desire, brethren, to make known to you the 

manifestation of God’s gi*ace, which has been given coiiei-rnluir 

2 in 3 tihie churches of Macedonia. For in the heavy 

trial vfhich has proved their stedfaslncss, the fulness jcluJnitm.a" 
of their joy has overflowed, out of the depth of their 

3 poverty, in the richness of then* liberality.'* They 
have ^iven (I bear them witness) not only according 
to their means, but beyond their means, and that of 

4 their own free will ; for they besought me with much 
entreaty that they might bear their part® in the grace 

6 of ministering to the saints. And far beyond my 
hope, they gave their very selves to the Lord first, and 

6 to me also by the will of God. So that I have desired 
Titus [to revisit you], that as he caused you to begin 
this work before, so he may lead you to finish it, 

^^at this grace may not be wanting ** in you ; but that, 

, abound in all gifts, in faith and utterance, 

anSP^nowledge, and earnest zeal, and in the love 
which joins ^ your hearts with mine, so you may 

8 abound in this grace also. I say not this by way of 
command ; but by the zeal of others I would prove 

9 the reality of youn love, yor you know the grace of 
our liord Jeisus CShrist, how, though He was rich, 


^ Ifor the mining of this phrase, 
sec ICor. ii. 3. 

* The great importance attached by 
St, Paul to this collection, as many 
festetl in the present section of this 
Epistle, may be explained not merely 
by hi^ desii^ to fultil his share of the 
agreement mentioned. Gal. ii. 10, but 
a»6 by his hope that such a practical 
proof of love would reconcile the Ju- 
uidahiff Christians at Jerusalem to 
bimseii and his Gentile converts. See 
the conclusion of our preceding chapter. 

* The original here cannot mean 


^totowed pu’ (A. V.). 

• See note on 2 Cor. ix. 1 1. 

ii«^Tbe om^ion here is retiuircd by 
the best MSa 

® Literally,'’Mts grace aa well aa other 
gracea. 

7 If we follow the Readved lext,, 
this is literafly, Uie love which apringa 
J'totn you and dwelln in me; if wilh 
IjKihmann’s text we transiwse Mie 
pronouns, it will be the love which I 
have awakened in your hearta. [Lach- 
mann’s second edition returns to the 
Received Text, ii.] 
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yet for our sakes He became poor, that you, by His 
poverty might be made rich. And I give you my viii. lo 
advice in this matter ; for it becomes you to do thus, 
inasmuch as you began not only the contribution, 
but the purpose of making it before otherq,* in the 
year which is passed. Now, therefore, fulfil your 1 1 
purpose by your deeds, that as you then showed your 
readiness of will, so now you may finish the work, 
according to your m^eans. For if there be a willing 12 
mind, the ^ gift is acceptable when measured by the 
giver’s power, and needs not to go beyond. Nor [is 13 
this collection made] that others may be eased, and 
you distressed, but to make your burdens equal, that i i 
as now your abundance supj>lies their need, your own 
need may [at another time] be relieved in equal 
measure by their abundance, as it is written, — * 1 5 

that gatbereU mtici) half ohcr; aitU l)e that * 

gathcrctf little bah no Tacit.’ 3 But, thanks be to God, is 
by whose gift the heart of Titus has the same zeal 
as my own on your behalf ; for he not only has con- 1 7 
sented to my desire, but is himself very zealous in the 
matter, and departs ^ to you of his own accord. And 1 8 
I have sent as his companion the brother who is with 
him, whose praise in publishing the Glad-tidings * is 
spread throughout all the churches; who has more- 19 
over been chosen by the churches [of Macedonia] to 
accompany me in my journey (when I bear this gift, 
which I have undertaken to administer) ; that the 
Lord might be glorified, and that ® 1 might undertake 
the task with more good will. For I guard myself 20 
against all suspicion which might be cast upon me 


1 ‘ Began before ; viz. before the Ma- 
cedi)nian churches. The meaning is, 
that the Corinthians had been the first 
.not only to make the collection, but to 
propose it. 

* Literally, it is acceptable according 

to that which it possesses, not that which 
it possesses not. ^ ^ 

3 Exodus xvi. quoted according 
to LXX. The subject is the gathering 
of the manna. • ♦ 

^ The tense in the original is past, 
because the act is lookec^pon, accord- 
ing to the classical idiom, from the 
position of the reader. 

* The word here cannot refer, as' 
some have imagined, to a written Gos~ 
pel) it is of constant occurrence in the 
iTew Testament (occurring sixty times 
in St. Paul’s writings, and sixteen times 


in the other books), but never once in 
the supposed sense. Who the deputy 
he^e mentioned was, we have no means 
of ascertain j^g. Probably, however, 
he was either Luke (Acts xx. 6), or 
one of those, not Macedonians (ix. 4), 
mentioned Acts xx7 4 ; and possibly 
may have been Trophimus. See Acts 
xxi. 29. We may nonce the coincidence 
between the phrase here and in Acts 
xix. 29. 

® The reading of the best MSS. gives 
the sense as follows, — to promote my 
willingness of mind, i.e. to render me 
more willing to undertake the adminis- 
tration of the alms, which St, Paul 
would have been unwilling to do with- 
out coadjutors elected by the contri- 
butors, lest he should incur unworthy 
suspicions. 
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in my administration of this bounty with which 1 
viii.2lam charged; being *ptob(hritt at uooh rr^orr not 
only * m tfte at tfte ftorh/ but also ‘ (it rftflbt 

22 of mtll/ ' The brother * whom I have sent likewise 
with them, is one whom I have put to the proof in 
many trials, and found always zealous in the work, 
but who is now yet more zealous from the full trust 

23 which he has in you. Concerning Titus, then (on 
the one hand), he is partner of my lot, and fellow- 
labourer with me for your good ; concerning our 
brethren (on the other hand), they are ambassadors 
of the churches — a manifestation of the glory of 

24 Christ. Show; them, therefore, the proof of your 
love, and justify my boasting on your behalf, in the 

iy. 1 sight of the churches.^ * For of your ministration to 
the saints [at Jerusalem] it is needless that I should 

2 write to you, since I know the forwardness of your 
mind, and boast of it to the Macedonians on your 
behalf, saying that Achaia has been ready ever since 
last year, and the knowledge of your zeal has roused 

3 the most of them. But I have sent the bretliren,^ 
lest my report of you in this matter should be turned 
into an empty boast ; that you may be truly ready, as 

4 1 declared you to be. Lest perchance the Mace- 
donians who may come witli me to visit you, should 
find you not yet ready, and so shame should fall upon 
me (for I will not say upon you) in this ground of my 

5 boasting.^ Therefore, I thought it needful to desire 
these brethren to visit you before my corning, and to 
arrange beforehand the completion of this bounty 
which you before promised to have in readiness ; so 
it be really given by your bounty, not wrung from 

6 your covetousness. But remember, ho^ who sows 
sparingly shall reap spaj^ingly ; and he who sows 

7 bountifully, shall »eap bountifully. Let each do ac- 


* The quotation is from Prov. iii. 4 
(LXX.), cited also Rom. xii. 17. 

* There is even less to guide us in 
our conjectures as to the person here 
indicated, than in the case of the other 
deputy mentioned above. Here, also, 
the emissary was elected by some of the 
Churches who had contributetl to the 
collection. He may have been either 
Luke, Gains, Tychicus, or Trophimus 
(Acts XX. 4). 

3 ‘To them’ is contrasted with ‘ to 
the saints ’ in the following verse ; the 
connection being Show kindness to the 
deputies ; for as to the col/eciion, I need 


not ask you to show zeal for ihat^ &c. 
The ‘ and ’ in the last claui^ is omitted 
by all the best 

< Viz. Titus and the other two. 

* Literally, the word means, Ihe 
groundwork on which gome sumrstruc- 
ture is founded. His appeal to the 
Macedonians was grounded on thii 
readineas of the Corinthians. If (with 
the best M8S.) we omit ‘ of my boast- 
ing,’ the meaning will Ik* unaltered, 
('ompare xi. 17, and note on Ileb. iii. 
14. 


® The same expression occurs Gat 
vi. 7. 
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cording to the free choice of his heart ; not grudg- 
ingly, or of necessity ; for ‘ lobe^ a 
ginrr/ ' And God is able to give you an overflowing ix, 8 
measure of all good gifts, that all your wants of every 
kind may be supplied at all times, and you may give 
of your abundance to every good work. As it is 9 
written, — ' Che flonlT nian $at5 tfcattcrrh ahroalr, 
baft) Qibrn tn the poot ; rrmaiurtb tar 

ebrr.’ ^ And He who furnisheth ‘ jSrrir ta tbr ijatotr, lo 
aiih tireatr for foull oC titan/ 3 Y^i\\ furnish ^ you 
with plenteous store of seed, and bless your righteous- 
ness with fruits of increase ; being em*iched with all 1 1 
good tilings, that you may give ungrudgingly ; 
causing thanksgivings to God, from ** those to whom 
I bear your gifts. For the ministration of this 12 
service not only fills up the measure of the neces- 
sities of the saints, but also overflows beyond it, in 
many thanks to God ; while they ^ praise God for the 13 
proof thus given of the obedience wherewith you 
liave consented to the Glad- tidings of Christ, and for 
the single-mindedness of your liberality both to them, 
and to all. Moreover, in their prayers for you they 14 
express the earnest longings of their love towards 
you, caused by the surpassing grace of God mani- 
fested in you. Thanks be to God for His unspeak- 15 
able gift. 

Hecontrwta Now, I Paul, myself exhort you by the meekness x. 1 

his own cha- , ^ , i f 

sef^lceTwith gentlciie.ss of uhrist — (1, who am mean, forsooth, 

those ut the and lowly in outward presence,® while I am among 

false teacheri /i, iii t T i .vV 

dllteli'll’ini' treat you boldy when I am absent) — 12 

beseech you (I say), that you will not force me to 


* Prov. xxii. 8 (according to LXX., 
with slight variation). 

* Pa. cxii. 9 (LXX.). The subject 
of the verb ‘ scattered ’ in the psalm 
is ‘ the good man ’ (in the fifth verse), 
which St. Paul leaves to he supplied 
by the memory of his readers. To re- 
present the quotation accurately to 
an English reader, it is necessary to 
insert this word, otherwise it would 
seem as if ‘ God ’ were the subject of 
the verb. 

* These words are an ex^ct quotation 
from Isaiah Iv. 10 (LXX.). Ignorance 
of this fact has caused an inaccuracy in 
A. V. The literal translation of the re- 
mainder of the verse is , — * Furnish and 
inake plenteous your seed, and increase 
the fruits springing from your righteous- 
ness* 


* In the best MSS. the verbs in this 
ver.so are future, not optative. 

^ The word here, probably denoting 
singleness j me^ns, when applied to the 
mind, a disposition free from arrieres 
penseesy either of duplicity, selfishness, 
or grudging; thus it might naturally 
acquire the meaning of liberality y which 
it has in the eighth and ninth chapters 
in this Epistle, and perhaps in Kom. 
xii. 9. 

® Literally, that you may give with 
liberality ; which works thanksgiving to 
God by my instrumentality. 

J Liter^ly, thegy by the proof of this 
fninistratioHy praising Gody i.e. being 
caused to praise God for the obediencty 
&c. 

* The phraseology is similar here and 
in V. 12 and x. 7 Compare also x. 10 
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show, when I am present, the bold confidence in my 
power, wherewith I reckon to deal with some who 

3 reckon ^ me by the standard of the flesh. For, though 
living in the flesh, my \varfai*e is not waged accord- 

4 ing to the flesh. For the wc^apons which [ wield are 
not of fleshly weakness, but mighty in the strength 
of God to overthrow the strongholds of the adver- 

5 saries. Thereby can I overthrow the reasonings of 
the disputer, and pull down all lofty bulwarks that 
raise themselves against the kiwwledge of God, and 
bring every rebellious thought into captivity and 

6 subjection to Christ. And when the obedience of 
your ^ church shall be com])lete, 1 am ready to punish 
all who may be disobedicmt.^ 

7 Do you look at matters of outward advantage ? 
If there be any among you who confidently assumes 
that he belongs [above the rest] to Christ,^ let him 
reckon anew by his reason,* that if he belong to 

8 Christ, so do I no less. For although I were to 
boast somewhat highly concerning the authority 
which the Lord has given me (not to cast you down, 
but to build you up), my words would not be shamed 

9 by the truth. I say this, lest you should imegim^ 

lOtbatlam writing cm})ty threats. ‘ For liis lettiTs,’ 

says one,® ‘are weighty and powerful, but his bodily 

11 presence is weak, and his speech contemptible.’ Let 
such a man assure himself that the words which I 


^ Literally, teckon vie (is walking 
according to the flesh. '’I’he verses whi<’h 
follow explain the meaning of the ex- 
pression. 

*‘Your.’ Compare ii. 6. 1101110.1118 

that the disobetUent minority would he 
chastised. 

3 [We should notice in verses 3-0 the 
completeness of the military alle^^ory. 
The image is that of a caijipaign against 
rebels : rock-forts (such as those on St. 
Paul’s own Cilician coast) must be cast 
down ; and when the general obedience 
of the country is secured, tliose who 
are still rebellious must be summarily 
punished. We should observe, too, the 
new turn given to one phrase (not cast- 
ing down but building ujj) in verhe H, 
and even in xiii, 10. See also xii. 19. 
H.l 

* The party who said ‘ 1 of Christ.’ 
G Cor. i. 12.) See Chap. XIII. As 
we have remarked above, p. 439, this 
party at Corinth seems to have been 
formed and led by an emissaiy' from the 


.Tudaisers of Palestine, who is 0‘»peeiaIly 
referred to in this <:huptcr. 

Jn the former edition this pliinse 
■was tran.dnted consider \ Dr. Alford 
has expressed an <»pinion that this 
translation is ‘surely inadmissible,’ 
and that it ‘ entirely omits (tf himself * 
Yet it is in fact ei|iiivalent to bis own 
translation, ‘ let him recUon out of his 
own mind,’ for what is considering but 
reckoning out (f one's own mind ?). 
Nevertheless it must be admitted, that 
the former translation did not give 
sufficient emphasis to ‘of himself.’ 

Literally, ‘ sfjgs he ; ’ but it is oc- 
casionally used ii n Iverson ally for ‘ they 
.say;’ yet as, in that sense, the plural 
would be more naturally used, tlie use 
of * says hc^* and of ‘ such a man ’ in 
the next verse, seems to point to a single 
individual at the head of St. Paul’s op- 
ponents. See last note, and p. 439, and 
compare the use of * such a man ’ for the 
single incestuous person (2 Cor. ii. 7), 
and for St. Paul himself (2 Cor. xii. 2). 
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write while absent, I will bear ont by my deeds when 
present,' For I venture not to number or compare x. 12 
myself with certain of the self-commenders ; nay, 
they, measuring themselves by themselves, and com- 
paring themselves with themselves, are guilty of 
folly. ^ But I, for my part, will not let my boasting 13 
carry me beyond measure, but will confine it within 
that measure given me by God, who made my line 
reach even to you. For I stretch not myself beyond 14 
due bounds (as though 1 reached you not) ; for I 
have already come as far even as Corinth ^ to publish 
the Glad- tidings of Christ. T am not boasting beyond 16 
measure, in the labours of others ; ^ but, I hope that 
as your faith goes on increasing, amohg ® yourselves, 

I shall be still further honoux»ed within my appointed 
limits, by bearing the Glad- tidings to the countries 16 
beyond you ; not by boasting of work made ready to i 
my hand within another man ^s limit. Meantime, 17 
that haa^t^th* let htm baa^t iii the Hortr/ e Yov a man is 
is proved worthy, not when he commends himself, 
but when he is commended by the Lord. 

Would that ye could bear with me a little in myxi, I 
folly ! Yea, ye already bear with me. For I love 2 
you with a godly jealousy, because I betrothed you 
to one only husband, even to Christ, that I might 
present you unto Him in virgin purity ; but I fear 3 
lest, as Eve was beguiled by the craftiness of the 
serpent, so your imaginations should be corrupted, 
and you should be seduced from your single-minded 
faithfulness to Christ. For if he that comes among 4 
you is preaching another Jesus, whom I preached 
not, or if you are receiving [from him] another Spirit, 
which you received not before, or a new Glad-tidings, 
which you accepted not before, you would do well to 
bear with me ; ^ for I reckon my^lf no whit behind 5 


^ Literally, * Let such a man reckon^ 
0»at such aa 1 am in word by lettera while 
abaent, auch will I be alao in deed when 
present,* , 

> The Greek word here is an Helle- 
nistic form of the 3rd pi. ind. present, 
and occurs Mat. xui. 13. Hence we 
need not tidee it here fofr the dative 
plural. If the latter view were correct, 
the translation would be, ‘ but I 
sure naysedf by mv own standard, and 
compare myadf with myself alone, un- 
wise as 1 am.* But this translation 
preeents several difficulties, both in it- 


self, and considered in reference to the 
context. Lachmann’s reading has ap- 
parently been caused by the difficulty 
of the Hellenistic form. 

3 ‘You.’ 

* This was the conduct of St. Paul’s 
Judaising antagonists. 

* Instead of ‘ by you * we translate * in 
you,’ and connect it with * increased*’ 

® Quoted, according to the sense, 
from Jer. ix. 24 (LXX.) ; ‘in the 
Lord’ being substituted for a longer 
phrase. Quoted also 1 CJor. i. 81. 

^ Lachmann (with the Vatican 
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xi. 6 your super-eminent Apostle^.^ Yea, though I be 
unskilled in the arts of speech, yet I am not wanting 
in the gift of * knowledge ; but I have manifested ^ it 

7 towards you in all things, and amongst all men. Or 
is it a sin [which must rob me of the name of 
Apostle],^ that I proclaimed to you, without fee or 
reward, the Glad-tidings of God, and abased * myself 

8 that you might be exalted ? Other churches I spoiled, 

9 and took their wages to do you service. And when 
I was with you, though I was iir want, I pressed not 
upon any of you ; for the brethi'en,® when they came 
from Macedonia, supplied my needs ; and I kept, and 
will keep myself altogether from casting a burden 

10 upon you. As the truth of Christ is in me, no deed 
of mine shall rob me ^ of ^his boasting in the region 

11 of Achaia. And why? Because I •love you not? 

^2 God knows my love. But what I do I will continue 

to do, that I may cut off all ground from those whc 
wish to find some ground of slander ; and let their, 
show the same cause for their boasting as I for mine.^’ 

13 For men like these are false Apostles, deceitful work- 
men, clothing themselves in tlie garb of Christ’s 

1 4 Apostles. And no wonder ; for even Satan can trans- 

16 form himself into an angel of light. It is not strange, 


Manuscript^ has the verb in the pre- 
sent, which makes the coincidence 
with ver. 1 more exact ; but if wc keep 
Uie aorist, it may bear the sense here 
given it, on the same principle on which 
erat is often used for easet, and fuerat 
for fuUset. We understand ‘bear with 
me’ (not *bear with Aim,’ with most 
commentators), because this agrees 
better with the context (the preposi- 
tion ‘ybr’ following), and with the 
first verse of the chapter. 

* This phrase (which occurs onl)» in 
this Epistle) is ironical, «as is evident 
from the epithet ‘ the super-apostolic 
Apostles J He refers to the Judaising 
emissaries from Palestine who had ar- 
rived at Corinth. 

* The gift of * Gnosis ’ was a deej) 
insight into spiritual truth. See Chap. 
XIII. p. 834, n. 1. 

® This is according to the readi ng 
supported by the preponderating weight 
of MS. authority. 

* See pp. 342, 343. 

* i.e. by working with his hands for 
bis daily bread. See p. 801. In all 
probability Qudging from what we 
know of other manufactories in those 


timas) his fellow- workmen in A(jui1a’s 
tent manufactory were slaves. Com- 
pare Phil. iv. 12, ‘ I know how to be 
abased.’ 

^ Probably Timolheus and Silvaniis, 
who may have brought the contribution 
sent by the Philippians. The A. V. 
* which came * is incorrect. 

7 According to the true reading here, 
the literal English would be, this boast- 
ing shall not he stopped for me. 

® The literal English* of this difficult 
passage is, ^ that they, in the ground 
of their boasting, may he found even as 
De Wette refers ‘wherein th^ 
g)ur>' ’ to the Apostolic Office. We 
take it more generally. A more ob- 
vious way would be to take the phrase 
(with Chrysostom and the older inter- 
preters) to mean their abstaining from 
receiving maintenance ; but we know 
that the false teachers at Corinth did 
not do this (obrnpare ver. 20 below), but, 
on the contrary, boastcfl of their privi- 
lege, and alleged that St. Paul, by not 
claiming it, showed his consciousness 
that he was not truly sent by Christ. 
See 1 Cor. ix. 
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then, if his servants disguise themselves as servants 
of righteousness : but their end shall be according to 
their works. 

I entreat you all once more * not to count me for xi. i 
a fool ; or, if you think me such, yet bear with me 
in my folly, that I, too, may boast a little of myself. 
But, in so doing, I speak not in the spirit of the 17 
Lord, but, as it were, in folly, while we stand upon 
this ground ^ of boasting ; for, since many are boast- 1 8 
ing in the spirit of the flesh, I will boast likewise. 
And I know that you bear kindly with fools as be- 19 
seems the wise.^ you bear with men, though 20 

they enslave you, though they devour you, though 
tney entrap you, though they exalt themselves over 
you, though they smite you on the face, to degrade 
you.^ I say thfat I was weak ; * and yet, if any have 21 
ground of boldness, I too (I speak in folly) have 
ground to be as bold as they. Are they Hebrews ? 22 
so am I. Are they sons of Israel ? so am I. Are 
they the seed of Abraham ? so am I. Are they ser- 23 
vants of Christ ? (I speak as though I were beside 
myself) such, far more am I. In labours more 
abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more 
frequent, in deaths oft. (Five times I received from 24 
Jews the forty stripes save one ; thrice I was scourged 25 
"with the Roman rods ; once I was stoned ; thrice I 
suffered shipwreck ; ® a night and a day have I spent 
in the open ^ sea.) In joiirneyings often ; in perils 26 
of rivers, in perils of robbers ; in perils from my 
countrymen, in perils from the heathen ; in perils in 
the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea ; in perils among false brethren. In toil and 27 
weariness, often in sleepless watchings ; in hunger 


^ Literally, * I sny once wore, let none 
count me,* &c. 

• See note on 2 Cor. ix. 4. 

3 'I'his is ironical. So * ye are wise,’ 
in 1 Cor. iv. 10. 

* Literally, in <Ac it'uy degradation. 
The punctuation we adopt gives a sim- 
pler and more natural sense than that 
adopted in the first edition ; and it also 
better suits the use of the pleonastic 
phrase here and in 2 Or. v. 19 and 2 
Thess. ii. 2. 

3 This refers to the acknowledgments 
he has previoudy made of >veakne8s in 
outward advantages, e.g. at xi. 6 and 

X. i. 


^ The five Jewish scourgings^ tw'o of 


the three Homan beatings with rods 
(one being et Philippi), and the three 
shipwrecks, are all unrecorded in the 
Acts. The stoning was at Lystra. 
What a life of incessant adventure and 
peril is here disclosed to us! And 
when we remember that he who en- 
dured and dared all this was a man 
constantly suffering from infirm health 
(see 2 Cor. iv. 7-12, and 2 Cor. xii. 
7-10, and Gal. iv. 18, 14), such heroic 
self-devotion seems almost superhu- 
man. 

7 Probably in a small boat (or per- 
haps on a plank), escaping from one of 
the wrecks. 
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and thifet, often without bread to eat ; in cold and 

xi. 28 nakedness. And besides all tlie rest,* there is the 

crowd * which presses upon me daily, and the care of 
29 all the churches. Who is weak,^ but I share his 
weakness ? ' Who is caused to fall, but I burn with 
' T 30 indignation ? If 1 must needs boast, I will boast of 

31 my weakness. God, who is the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, He who is blessed for ever, knows that 
I lie not.^ 

32 In Damascus, the governor* under Aretas,® the 
king, kept watch over the city with a gamsoii, 

33 purposing to apprehend me ; and I was let down 
by the wall, through a window, in a basket, and 
thus [not by my strength, but by my weakness] 

xii. 1 1 escaped his hands. Jt is not lor me, then, to 

boast.® • 

But I will come also to visions and revelations 
of the Lord. I know ^ a man who was caught up 
2 fourteen years ago (whether in the body or out of 
the body, I cannot tell ; God knoweth), caught uj), 

I say, in the power of Christ,® oven to the third 


^ Not ‘ those things that are without * 
08 in A. V. 

2 For this meaning of the wonl com- 
pare Acts xxiv. 12. If \>’e adopt an- 
other reading, which has the greater 
weight of existing MSS. in its favour, 
but patristic authority against it, the 
meaning will be nearly the same ; sec 
Canon Stanley’s note. 

® For the *^way in which St. l*aul 
Hhareti the weakness of the ‘ weaker 
brethren,’ see p. 350, and the passages 
there referred to. 

^ This solemn oath, affirming his 
veracity, probably refers to the pre- 
ceding statements of his labours and 
dangers. Compare Gal. i. 20. ^ If, 
however, we should supujose that the 
next two verses were originally in- 
tended to be the beginning of a nar- 
rative of all his sufferings from the 
beginning, then we niight refer the as- 
severation to such intended narrative. 

^ For the historical questions con- 
nected with this incident, see p. 83. 
fA note on the word Ethnarch will be 
xbund in p. 89. h.] 

® We prefer the reading of the Tex- 
tus Receptus (which is also adopted 
by Chrysostom and by Tischendorf ) to 
that of theVatican Manuscript, adopted 
by Lachmann. On the other band, for 
what follows we take Lacbmann’s read- 

U 


ing, on the authority of the Codex Va- 
ticanus, instead of the Textus Receptus. 
The whole passngc is most perplexing, 
from the obscurity of its connection 
with what precedes and what follows. 
Wh}’ did St. Paul mention his escape 
from Damascus in so much detail V 
Was it merely as an event ignominious 
to himself? This scorns the best view, 
but it is far from satisfactory. There 
Ls something most disappointing in his 
beginning thus to relate in detail the 
first in that series of wonderful escapes 
of which he had just before given a 
rapid sketch, and then suddenly and 
abruptly breaking off ; leaving our 
curiosity roused and vet ungratified. 
We cannot agree with De Wette in 
considering the Damascene escape to 
be introduced as the climax of all the 
other jierils mentioned, nor in re- 
ferring to it the solemn attestation of 
ver. 31. 

7 The mistranslation of the verb in 
A. V. (knew for hmm) very seriously 
affects the sense : nor is there anythiiij; 
in the Greek f orresponding to ‘ aliout. 

« We take ‘ in Christ " with < caught 
up,’ which would have come immedi- 
ately after the date, had it not been 
intercepted by the parenthetic clause. 
To translate *a Christian man* (m 
some commentators have done) is 
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heaven. And I know that such a man (^yhetherxii 
in the body or out of the body I cannot tell ; God 
knowebhj was caught up into Paradise,^ and heard 4 
unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for man to 
utter. Of such a man I will boast ; but of myself 1 5 
will not boast, save in the tokens of my weakness. 

If I should choose to boast, I should not be guilty of 6 
empty vanity, for I should speak the truth ; but I 
forbear to speak, that I may not cause any man to 
think of me more highly than when he sees my deeds 
or hears my teaching.^ And lost, through the ex- 7 
ceeding greatness of these revelations, I should be 
lifted up with pride, there was given me a thorn in 
the flesh, ^ a messenger of Satan, to buffet me, to keep 
down my pride. And thrice I besought the Lord ^ 8 
concerning it, t^iat it might depart from me. But 9 
He hath said to me, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee ; C 
for my strength is mighty ^ in weakness.’ Most 
gladly, therefore, will I boast rather in my weakness 
than in my strength, that the strength of Christ may 
rest upon me and dwell in me.^ Therefore I rejoice 10 
in signs of weakness, in outrage, in necessities, in 
persecutions, in straitness of distress, endured for 
Christ ; for when I am weak, then am I strong.*^ 

I have been guilty of folly, but you forced me to 1 1 
it ; for I ought myself to have been commended by 
you : for I came no whit behind your super-eminent * 
Apostles, though I be of no account. The marks, at 12 
least, of an Apostle were seen in the deeds which I 
wrought among you, in signs, and wonders, and 
miracles, with stedfast endurance of persecution.® 
Wherein had you the disadvantage of other churches, 13 

hardly justified bv such analogies as ■* That is, the Lord Jesus, as appears 
* they that are in Christ.’ by ‘ Christ ’ in the next verse. 

* Compare Luke xxiii. 43, To-day ^ Has its development. 

shaft thou be with me in Paradise^ and ® The lull meaning is, to come to a 
Rev. ii. 7. place for the purpose of fixing one*s 

* He alludes to the low opinion ex- tent there. Compare (with the whole 
pressed by his adversaries at Corinth verse) iv. 7. 

of his personal qualifications and teach- ^ i.e. the more he was depressed by 
ing ; compare x. 10. sufifering and persecution, the more was 

^ The original is perhaps hot ade- he enabled to achieve by the aid of 
quately represented by the word thom^ Christ. See a veiy iiliikiDg sermon of 
although the thorns of thp East are far A. Monod (in his Jjisctmrs sur St, PatU) 
more formidable than those of England, on this text. 

Stake is probably a more accurate ^ See note on xi. 5. 
translation. See Prof. Stanley’s note * ® The wor<^ here (in St. Paul’s lan- 

on the i^sage. A patnftd bodily in-- guage) means Hed^utnetj^ under per- 
firmity is meant. See Ual. i^. 18, 14, secution. Some of the ^^raecutions 
and p. 210. :<(jref?rred to are recorded in Acts xviii. 
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\ unles^A indeed, that I did not burden you with my 
kii. 14 own maintenance ? forgive me this wrong. Behold 
I am now for the third time * preparing to visit you, 
and I purpose to cast no burden upon you ; for I 
seek not your substance, but yourselves. Since 
children should not lay up wealth for parents, but 
parents for children. Nay, rather, most gladly will 

16 1 spend, yea, and myself be spent, for your souls, 
though the more abundantly I love you, the less I be 
loved. • 

But though it be granted that I did not burden 

16 you myself, yet perchance this was my cunning, 
whereby I entrapped your simplicity. Did I defraud 

1 7 you of your wealth by some of the messengers whom 
I sent to you ? I desirod Titus to visit you, and with 

18 him I sent the brother, his felloW- traveller. Did 

Titus defraud you ? Did we not act in the same 
spirit ? Did we not walk in the same stej)s ? 

Do you again imagine that it is before you I de- iicwnruMhe 

19 fend myself F Nay, before God I speak, in Christ ; 
but all, beloved, for your sakos, that you may be 
built up. For I fear lest perchance when 1 come 

20 1 should find you not such as [ could wish, and in th^r du-** 
that you also should fine me other than you cle- 
sire. T fear to find you full of strife, jealousies, 
passions, intrigues, ^ slanderings, backbitings, vaunt- 
ing, sedition. I fear lest, when 1 come, my God 

21 will again humble me^ by your faults, and 1 shall 
mourn over many anioTig those who have sinned 
before * and who have not repented of the unclean- 
ness, and fornication, and wantonness which they 
committed. 

I now come to you for the third time.’^^ ‘ 
xiii. 1 af tbe inautb of ttua or three luttuesliieil ebeip bjorlf 
hi? COltfirnieh.’ ^ I have warned you formerly, and 1 
2 now forewarn you, as when ^ I was present the second 

* See note on xiii. 1. the intermediate visit,) can only get 

* For the word here, sec note on over this argument by supposing that 

Rom. ii. 8. St. Paul is here ‘ reckoning his Second 

® Literally, humble me in respect of Kpistle as virtually a second visit. 
you. See on this verse p. 375, note 1. (Stanley’s Corinthians^ vol, ii. 265.) 

Sinned ‘^^re:’ viz. before my ® Deut. xix. 15 (from LXX. nearly 
last vbit. verbatim), ipeantng, * I will fudge not 

* ‘This third time I am coming to without examination, nor will I nl>stain 
you.* This could scarc^y mean merely, from punishing upon due evidence.’ 
‘ I am for the third dibe preparing to Or else (perhaps), * I shall now as- 
visit you«* ^althovgh 2 Cor, xii. 14 suredly ftnfil my threats.* 

might impljir no more than that. See ^ Thin passage, in which the word 
p. 875.11.1. Prof. Stanley, (who ignom for *I write* is omitted by the best 
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time, so now, while I am absent, saying to tliose who 
had sinned before [my last visit], and to all the rest 
of the offenders, — ‘ If I come again I will not spare/ ^ 
Thus yon shall have the proof you seek of the power xiii. 
of Christ, who speaks in me ; for He shows no weak- 
ness towards you, but works mightily among you. 

For although He died upon the cross through the A 
weakness of the flesh,* yet now He lives through the 
power of God. And so I, too, share the weakness of 
His body ; * yet I shall share also the power of God, 
whereby He lives, when ^ I come to deal with you. 
Examine® [not me, but] yourselves, whether you 6 
are truly in the faith ; put yourselves to the proof 
[concerning Christ’s presence with you which ye 
seek in me]. Know ye not of your oWn selves, that 
Jesus Christ is dwelling in you ? unless, perchance, 
when thus proved, you fail to abide the proof.® Bute 
I hope you will find that I, for my part, abide the 
proof.7 Yet I pray to God that you may do no evil ; ® 7 
desiring not that my own power may be clearly 
proved, but that you may do right, although I should 
seem unable to abide the proof : for I have no power 8 
against the truth, but only for the truth’s defence. 

I rejoice, I say, when I am powerless [against you], 9 


MSS., seems conclusive for the inter- 
mediate journey. What would be the 
meaning of saying, ‘ I forewarn you as 
if I were present the second tinn^ now 
also while I am absent V ’ which is 
the translation that we must adopt if 
we deny the intermediate visit. Also 
the * they who had sinned before * con- 
trasted with the ‘ all the rest ’ (ver. 2), 
seems inexplicable except on this hy- 
pothesis. 

* The conjunction here (as fre- 
quently) is equivalent to a mark of 
quotation. 

* The word here properly means 
weakness of the body, 

® This is another reference to the 
dispara^ng reflecttons (see x. 10) cast 
upon him by his Corinthian opponents. 
He says virtually, ‘ You say that I am 
weak in bodily presence, and contemp- 
tible in personal accomplishments ; so 
also Christ was weak in the flesh, and 
suffered a shameful death upon the 
cross; yet He triumphed over His 
adversaries, and now shows His Vic- 
orioos power ; and so shall I do,.in the 
same stren^h.* The sentiment is the 
same as hi iv. 10. 


* * Towards you.’ The literal En- 
glish of the above passage is as foflows ; 
For if He was crucified through weak- 
nessy yet He lives through the power of 
God ; for I also am weak in Hhuy but 
I shall live with Him^ through the power 
of God towards you, 

* ‘Proof’ and ‘prove’ would give 
the verbal connection between ver. 3 
and ver. 5. 

® The Greek means, to fail when 
tested \ this was the orginal meaning 
of the English to be reprobate (A. V.). 
Observe here again, the reference to 
the context (see preceding note). A 
paronomasia on the same words occurs 
Rom. i. 28. 

^ Viz. the proof that Chrisfs power 
is with me. 

® This may be translated (as it is by 
Grotius and Billroth, and was in our 
former edition), ‘ that I may not harm 
you ; * for the verb used here sometimes 
takes a double accusative in N. T., e.g. 
Matt, xxvii. 22* Yet this construction 
so seldom occnr^ that it seems better 
vto adopt the more obvious meaning, 
although it does not 80 dearly suit the 
context. 
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and .ypu are strong ; yea, the very end of my prayers 
xiii. 10 is y^ur perfect reformation. Therefore I write this 
to yon while absent, that, when present, I may not 
deal harshly with you in the strength of that autho- 
rity which the Loni has given me, not to cast down,‘ 
but to build up. 

11 Finally, brethren, farewell. Reform what is amiss conciu«iofl. 
in yourselves,^ exhort one another, be of one mind, 

live in peace ; so shall the God \)f love and peace bo 

12 with you. Salute one another with the kiss of holi- 

1 a ness.® All the saints here salute you. 

14 The grace of "the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love Aut^raph 
of God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, be 
with you all.^ * 

In this letter we find a considerable space devoted to subjects 
connected with a collection now in progress for the poor Christians 
in Judeea.* It is not the first time that we have seen St. Paul 
actively exerting himself in such a project. ^ Nor is it the first 
time that this particular contribution has been brought before our 
notice. At Ephesus, in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
St. Paul gave special directions as to the method in which it 
should be laid up in store (1 Cor. xvi. 1 - 4 ). Even before this 
period similar instructions had been given to the Churches of 
Galatia (ib. 1 ), And the whole project was in fact the fulfilment 
of a promise made at a still earlier period, that in the course of 
his preaching among the Gentiles, the poor in Judtea should be 
remembered (Gal. ii. 10 ). 

The collection was going on simultaneously in Macedonia and 
Achaia ; and the same letter gives us information concerning the 
manner in which it was conducted in both places. The directions 
given to the Corinthians were doubtless similar to those under 
which the contribution was made at Thessalonica and Philippi. 
Moreover, direct information is incidentally given of what was 
actually done in Macedonitf; and thus we are furnished with 
materials for depictifig to ourselves a passage in the Apostle^s life 
which is not described by St. Luke. There is much instruction to 
be gathered from the method and principles according to which 
these funds were collected by St. Paul and his associates, as well as 
from the conduct of those who contributed for their distant and 
suffering brethren. 

Both from this passage of Scripture and from others we are fully 

* Compare x. 8. [And see note on * The * Amen * is not found in the 
X. 6. This is the last echo of the mili- best MSS. 

tary allegory; but with the threaten- * The whole of the eighth and ninth 
ing tnmd into encouragement., it.] chapters. 

* The substantive corresponding to ® See the account of the mission of 

this verb is found in verse 9 ; and see Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem in the 
1 Cor. i. 10. time of the famine, Chap. IV. 

* See note on I Thess. v. 26. 
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made aware of St. Paul’s motives for urging this benevolent.work. 
Besides his promise made long ago at Jerusalem, that in his 
^ preaching among the Gentiles the poor Jewish Christians should 
be remembered, ‘ the poverty of the residents in Judaea would be 
strong reason for his activity in collecting funds for their relief, 
among the wealthier communities who were now united with them 
in the same faith and hope.® But there was a far higher motive, 
wh^ch lay at the root of the Apostle’s anxious and energetic zeal in 
this cause. It is that which is dwelt on in the closing verses of the 
ninth chapter of the Epistle which has just been read,^ and is again 
alluded to in words less sanguine in the Epistle to the Romans.'* 
A serious schism existed between the Gentile and Hebrew Chris- 
tians,^ which, though partially closed from time to time, seemed in 
danger of growing continually wider under the mischievous influence 
of the Judaisers. The great labour of ^St. Paul’s life at this time 
was directed to the healing of this division. He felt that if the 
Gentiles had been made partakers of the spiritual blessings of the 
Jews, their duty was to contribute to them in earthly blessings 
(Rom. XV. 27), and that nothing would be more likely to allay the 
prejudices of the Jewish party than charitable gifts freely con- 
tributed by the Heathen converts.*^ According as cheerful or 
discouraging thoughts predominated in his mind, — and to such 
alternations of feeling even an Apostle was liable, — he hoped that 
‘ the ministration of that service would not only All up the measure 
of the necessities of Christ’s people ’ in Judiea, but would ‘ over- 
flow ’ in thanksgivings and prayers on their part for those whose 
hearts had been opened to bless them (2 Cor. ix. 12-16), or he 
feared that this charity might be rejected, and he entreated the 
prayers of others, ‘ that he might be delivered from the disobedient 
in Judaea, and that the service which he had undertaken for JerU' 
Salem might be favourably received by Christ’s people ’ (Rom. xv. 
30, 31). 

Influenced by these motives, he spared no pains in promoting 
the work ; but every step was conducted with the utmost prudence 
and delicacy of feeling. He was well aware of the cahimnies with 
which his enemies were ever ready to assail his character ; and, 
therefore, he took the most careful precautions against the possi- 
bility of being accused of mercenary ittotives. ^ At an early stage of 
the collection, we find him writing to the Corinthians, to surest 
that ‘ whomsoever they should judge fitted for the trust, should be 
sent to carry their benevolence to Jerusalem’ (1 Cor. xvi. 3) ; and 
again he alludes to the delegates commissioned with Titus, as 
‘ guarding himself against all suspicion which might be cast on him 
in liis administration of the bounty with which he was charged,’ 
and as being ‘ careful to do all things in a seemly manner, not onl^y 
in the sight of the L<frd, but also in the sight of men ’ (2 Cor. viii. 
IW, 21). This regard to what was seemly appears most strikingly 

‘ Gal.ii. 10, above quoted. Seep. 174. ^ 2 Cor. ix. 12-16. 

• ^ the remarks on this subject, in * Rom. xv. 30, 31. 

reference to the early jealousy between * See the remarks on this subject in 
the Christians of Aramaic and Hellen- Chap. VII. 
istic descent, p. 55. ° See p. 107. 
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in his mode of bringing the subject before those to whom he wrote 
and spoke. He lays no constraint upon them. They are to give 
‘ not grudgingly or of necessity/ but each ‘ according to the free 
choice of his heart ; for God loveth a cheerful giver ’ (2 Cor. ix. 7). • 
^ If there is a willing mind, the gift is acceptable when measurec^ 
by the giver’s power, and needs not to go beyond ’ (2 Cor. viii. 12). 
He spoke rather as giving ‘ advice ’ (viii. 10), than a ‘ command * 
and he sought to prove the reality of his converts’ love, ^by 
reminding them of the zeal of othei's (viii. 8). In writing to the 
Corinthians, he delicately contr^ts their wealth with the poverty 
of the Macedonians. In speaking to the Macedonians themselves, 
such a mode of appeal was less natural, for they w^ere poorer and 
more generous. Yet them also he endeavoTired to rouse to a 
generous rivalry, by telling them of the zeal of Achaia (viii. 24, 
IX. 2). To therA also he wtmld doubtless say that ‘ he who sows 
sparingly shall reap sparingly, and he who sows bountifully shall 
reap bountifully ’ (ix. 0), while he would gently remind them that 
God was ever able to give them an overflowing meiisure of all good 
gifts, supplying all their wants, and enabling them to be bountifur^ 
to others (ib. 8). And that one overpow'ering argument could 
never be forgotten, — the example of Christ, and the debt of love 
W’e owe to Him, — ‘ You know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
how, though He w'as rich, yet for our sakes He became poor, that 
you, by His poverty, might be made rich ’ (viii. 9). Nor ought we, 
when speaking of the instniction to be gtithered from this chari- 
table undertaking, to leave unnoticed the calmness and deliberation 
of the method which he recommends of laying aside, week by 
week, ^ what is devoted to God (1 Cor. xvi. 2), — a i)ractice equally 
remote from the excitement of poinilar appeals, and the mere 
impulse of instinctive benevolence. 

The Macedonian Christians responded nobly to the appeal which 
was made to them by St. Paul. The zeal of their brethren in 
Achaia ‘roused the most of them to follow it’ (2 Cor. ix. 2). God’s 
grace was abundantly ‘ manifested in the Churches on the north 
of the -<Egean (ib. viii. 1). Their conduct in this matter, as 
described to us by the Apostle’s pen, rises to the iioint of the 
highest praise. It was a time, not of prosperity, but of great 
affliction, to the Macedonian Churches ; nor were they wealthy 
communities like the Church of Corinth ; yet, ‘ in their heavy 
trial, the fulness of their joy overflowed out of the d(mth of their 
poverty in the riches of their liberality ’ (ib. viii. 2). Their contri- 
bution was no niggardly gift, wrung from their covetousness (viii. 5) ; 
but they gave honestly ‘ according to their means ’ (ib. 3), and not 
only so, but even ‘ beyond their means ’ (ib. ) ; nor did they give 
grudgingly, under the pressure of the Apostle’s urgency, but ‘ of 
their own free will, beseeching him with much entreaty that they 

' Compare his language to Philemon, seem that the plan recommended in 1 
whom he * might have commanded,’ Cor. xvi. 2, had been carried into effect, 
but^for love’s sake he rather besought See Paley’s remarks in the //one 
him,* ver. 9. See the Introduction. PaulintB on 2 Cor. The same plan 

* Compare what was said at Miletus, had been recommended in Galatia, and 

Acts XX. 95 i also £ph. iv. 28. probably in Macedonia. 

* From 2 Cor. viii, 10, ix. 2, it would * See p. 453. n. 8. 
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might bear their part in the grace of ministering to Christ's people ' 
(ib. 3, 4). And this liberality arose from that which is the basis of 
all true Christian charity. ‘ They gave themselves first to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, by the will of God ' (ib. 5). 

^ The Macedonian contribution, if not complete, was in a state of 
much forwardness, * when St. Paul wrote to Corinth. He speaks of 
liberal funds as being already pressed upon his acceptance (2 Cor. 
viii. 4), and the delegates who were to accompany him to Jerusalem 
had already been chosen (2 Cor. viii. 19, 23). We do not know 
how many of the Churches of Macedonia took part in this collec- 
tion,* but we cannot doubt that that of Philippi held a conspicuous 
place in so benevolent a work. In the case of the Philippian 
Church, this bounty was only a continuation of the benevolence 
they had begun before, and an earnest of that which gladdened the 
Apostle's heart in his imprisonment at Rome. ‘ In the beginning 
of the Gospel' they and they only had sent once and again ^ to 
relieve his wants, both at Thessalonica and at Corinth (Phil. iv. 
16, 16) ; and ‘ at the last ’ their care of their friend and teacher 
‘ flourished again ' (ib. 10), and they sent their gifts to him at 
Rome, as now they sent to their unknown brethren at Jerusalem. 
The Philippi ans are in the Epistles what that poor woman is in the 
Gospels, who placed two mites in the treasury. They gave much, 
because they gave of their poverty ; and wherever the Gospel is 
preached throughout the whole world, there shall this liberality be 
told for a memorial of them. 

If the principles enunciated by the Apostle in reference to the 
collection command our devout attention, and if the example of the 
Macedonian Christians is held out to the imitation of all future ages 
of the Church, the conduct of those who took an active part in the 
management of the business should not be unnoticed. Of two of 
these the names are unknown to iis,'^ though their characters are 
described. One was a brother, ‘ whose praise in imblishing the 
Gospel was spread throughout the Churches,' and who had been 
chosen by the Church of Macedonia to •accompany St. Paul with the 
charitable fund to Jerusalem (2 Cor. viii. 18, 19). The other was 
one ‘ who had been put to the proof in many trials, and always 
bund zealous in the work ’ (ib, 22). But concerning Titus, the 
third companion of these brethren, ‘ the partner of St. Paul's lot, 
and his fellow-labourer for the good of the Chvirch,' we have fuller 
information ; and this seems to be the right place to make a more 
particular allusion to him, for he was nearly concerned in all the 
steps of the collection now in progress. 


* The Rorist in 2 Cor. viii. 2 does 
not necessarily imply that the collec- 
tion was closed; and the present in 
ix. 2 rather implies the contrary. 

* In 2 Cor. xi. 9 we find Philippi 
used as equivalent to Macedonia (pp. 
486, 487), and so it may be here. But 
it is not absolutely certain (ibid.) that 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
was written at Philippi . The Ch urches 
in Macedonia were only few, and com- 


munication among them was easy along 
the Via Egnatia; as when the first 
contributions were sent from Philippi 
to St. Paul at Thessalonica. See pp. 
253, 254. 

* See above, p. 486. For the account 
of this relief being sent to St. Paul, 
see p. 254; and p. 801, n. 9, in refe- 
rence to Phil. iv. 10, and 2 Cor. xi. 9. 

♦ See the notes on 2 Cor. viii. 
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Titus does not, like Timothy, appear at intervals through all the 
passages of the Apostle’s life. He is not mentioned in the Acts at 
sdl, and this is the only place where he comes conspicuoxisly forward 
in the Epistles ; * and all that is said of him is connected with the * 
business of the collection.® Thus we have a detached portion of hisf 
biography, which is at once a thread that guides us through the 
main facts of the contribution for the Judtean Christians, and a 
source whence we can draw some knowledge of the character *of 
that disciple, to whom St. Paul addressed one of his pastoral 
Epistles. At an early stage of tli^ l^rocee dings he seems to have 
been sent, — soon after the First Epistle was despatched from 
Ephesus to Corinth (or perhaps as its bearer) — not simply to en- 
force the Apostle’s general injunctions, but® to labour also in for- 
warding the collection (2 Cor. xii. 18). Whilst he was at Corin^th, 
we find that he tdok an active and zealous x>art at the outset of the 
good work (ib. viii. G). And now that he had come to Macedonia, 
and brought the Apostle good news from Achaia, he was exhorted 
to return, that he might finish what was so well begun, taking with 
him (as we have seen) the Second Ei^istle to the Corinthians, and 
accompanied by the two deputies who have just been mentioned. 
It was a task which he was by no means unwilling to undertake. 
God * put into his heart the same zeal ’ which Paul himself had ; he 
not only consented to the Apostle’s desire, but was ‘ himself very 
zealous in the matter, and went of his own accord ’ (2 Cor. viii. 
16, 17). If we put together these notices, scanty as they are, of 
the conduct of Titus, they set before us a character which seems 
to claim our admiration for a remarkable union of enthusiasm, 
integrity, and discretion. 

After the departure of Titus, St. Paul still continued to prosecute 
the labours of an evangelist in the regions to the north of Greece. 
He was unwilling as yet to visit the Corinthian Church, the disaf- 
fected members of which still caused him so much anxiety, — and 
he would doubtless gladly employ this i)eriod of delay to accomplish 
any plans he might have formed and left incomplete on his former 
visit to Macedonia. On that occasion he had been persecuted in 
Philippi,'* and had been forced to make a precipitate retreat from 
Thessalonica ; ® and from Beroea his course had been similarly ui^ed 
to Athens and Corinth.® ]^ow he was able to embrace a wider 
circumference in his Apostolic progress. Taking Jerusalem as his 
centre,^ he had been perpetually enlarging the circle of his travels. 
In his first missionary journey he had preached in the southern 

* See p. 167, n. 13. It is observed the mission of Titus had something 

there that the only Epistles in which to <lo with the collection, might Jbe 
he is mentioned are Gal., 2 Cor., and inferred from 2 Cor. xii, 18 : ‘ Did 
2 Tim. See also p. 418, note 6 . Titus defraud yow ? * We do not know 

* The prominent apf^arance of Titus who the * brother * was, that was sent 
in this part of the history has been with him on that occasion from 
made an argument for placing the Ephesus. 

Epistle to Titus, as Wieseler and others * p. 229. * pp, 255, 256. 

have done, about this part of St. PauTs ® pp. 262, 263. 
life. This question will be discussed ^ Notice the phrase, *from Jemsa- 
afterwards. lem, and in a circle^* Ac. Rom. xv, 19 ; 

* See a^ve, p. 485. The fact that and see the Horte Paulinae, 
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parts of Asia Minor and the northern parts of Syria : in his second 
journey, he had visited the Macedonian towns which lay near the 
shores of the AEgean ; and now on his third progress he would 
^ seem to have penetrated into the mountains of the interior, or even 
{ beyond them to the shores of the Adriatic, and ‘ fully preached the 
Gospel of Christ round about unto Illyricum ’ (Rom. xv. 19 ). 

We here encounter a subject on which some difference of opinion 
must unavoidably exist. If we wish to lay down the exact route 
of the Apostle, we must first ascertain the meaning of the teim 
‘ Illyricum ’ as used by St. Pavil jin writing to the Romans : and if 
we find this impossible, we must be content to leave this part of 
the Apostle’s travels in some degree of vagueness ; more especially 
as the preposition (‘ unto,’ emjjloyed in the passage is evi- 

dently indeterminate. 

The political import of the word ‘ Illyricum ' will be seen by 
referring to what has been written on the province of Macedonia* 
in an earlier chapter. It has been there stated that the former 
province was contiguous to the north-western frontier of the latter. 
It must be observed, however, that a distinction was anciently 
drawn between Grech Illyric'iim, a district on the south, which was 
incorporated by the Romans with Macedonia, and formed the coast- 
line of that province where it touched the Adriatic ,'^ — and Barbarous j 
or Jtioman Illyricum^ which extended towards the head of that gulf, 
and was under the administration of a separate governor. This is 
‘ one of those ill-fated portions of the eai*th which, tliough placed in 
immediate contact with civilisation, have remained perpetually bar- 
barian.’® For a time it was in close connection, politically and 
afterwards ecclesiastically, with the capitals both of the Eastern 
and Western empires : but subsequently it relapsed almost into its 
former rude condition, and ‘ to this hour it is devoid of illustrious 
names and noble associations.’'* Until the time of Augustus, the 
Romans were only in possession of a narrow portion along the coast, 
which had been torn during the wars of the Republic from the 
piratic inhabitants.® But under the first Emperor a large region, 
extending far inland towards the valleys of the Save and the Drave, 
was formed into a province, and contained some strong links of the 
chain of military posts, which was extended along the frontier of 
the Danube.® At first it was placed under the Senate : but it was 
soon found to require the presence of large masses of soldiers : the 
Emperor took it into his own hands, and inscriptions are still ex- 
tant on which we can read the records of its occupation by the 
seventh and eleventh legions.*^ Dalmatkiy which is also mentioned 


* p. 248, &c. See our map of St. 
Paurs third missionary journey. 

* For the seaboard of Macedonia 
on the Adriatic, see pp. 2ld, 244. 

s Arnold’s Hornet vol. i. p. 495. 

* Ibid. 

* It extended firom the river Drilon 
to the Istrian peninsula. 

® One of the most important of these 
military posts was Siscia, in the Pan- 


nonian country, on the Save. The line 
was continued by Augustus through 
Moesia, though the reduction of that 
region to a province was later. Six 
lemons protected the frontier of the 
Danube. 

7 Josephus alludes to these legions, 
War, ii. 16. His language on geo- 
graphical subjects is always important 
as an illustration of the Acts. 
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by St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 10), was a district in the southern part of 
this province ; and after the final reduction of the Dalmatian 
tribes, the province was more frequently called by this name than 
by that of Illyricum. * The limits of this political jurisdiction (to • 
speak in general terms) may be said to have included Bosnia, and| 
the modem*'* Dalmatia, with parts of Croatia and Albania, 

But the term Illyricum was by no means always, or even 
generally, used in a strictly political sense. The extent of country 
included in the expression was various at various times. The 
Illyrians were loosely si>oken of by the earlier Greek writers as the 
tribes which wandered on the eastern shore of the Adriatic. The 
Illyricum which engaged the arms ^)f Rome under the Republic was 
only a narrow strip of that shore with the .adjacent islands. But in 
the Imperial tim^s it came to be used of a vast and vague extent of 
country lying to the south of the Danube, to the ejust of Italy, and 
to the west of Macedonia.* So it is used by vStrabo in the reign of 
Augustus, and simil.arly by Tacitus in his account of the civil wars 
which preceded the fall of Jerusalem;'* and the same phraseology 
continues to be applied to this region, till the third century of the 
Christian era. We need not enter into the geographical changes 
which depended on the new division of the empire under Constan- 
tine, or into the fresh significance which, in a later age, was given 
to the ancient names, when the rivalry of (icclesiastical jurisdictions 
led to the schism of Eastern andW^estern Cliristendom. Wo have 
said enough to show that it is not possible to assume that the 
Illyricum of St. Paul was a definite district, ruled as a province by 
a governor from Rome. 

It seems by far the most prob.able that the terms ‘ Illyricum ’ and 
* Dalmatia ’ are both used by 8t. Pa\il in a vague and general sense : 
as we have before had occasion to remark in reference to Asia 
Minor, where many geograjdiical expressions, such as ‘ Mysia,* 

‘ Galatia,’ and ‘ Phrygia,’ were variously used, popularly and politi- 
cally.® It is indeed quite possible that St. Paul, not deeming it 
right as yet to visit Corinth, may have j)ushed on by the Via 
Egnatia,’ from Philippi and Thessalonica, across the central moun- 
tains wMch turn the streams eastward and westward, to Dyrrha- 
chium, the landing-place of those who had come by the Appian 
Road from Rome to Brunpdusium.® Then, thoiigh still in the 
province of Macedonia, he would be in the district called Greek 

* Dalmatia is a name unknown to and of the dioceses which were the 

the earlier Greek writers. subjects of the rival claims of Rome 

* The modern name of Illyria has ancf Constantinople, will Ije found in 
again contracted to a district of no Neale’s History of the Kastem Church. 
great extent in the northern part of ® Seepp. 181, 182, 211. 

the ancient province. ^ See the account of the Via Eg- 

® ^ Gib&>n’s first chapter. natia, p. 244. 

^ Tac. i. 2, 76, Ac., where under ® It has been said above (p. 292), 
the term Illyricum are included Dal- that when St. Paul was on the 
matia, Pannonia, and Moesia i and this, Roman way at Philippi he was 
it most be remembered, is strictly co- on the road which led to Rome. 
temporaneout with the Apostle. ordinary ferrj' was from Dyrrhachium 

* A geogpraphical account of lUyri- to Brundusium. 
cum in its later ecclesiastical sense, 
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Ulyricum : • and he would be on a line of easy communication with 
Nicopolis* on the south, where, on a later occasion, he proposed to 
\vinter (Tit. iii. 12) ; and he could easily penetrate northwards 
into Roman or Barbarous Ulyricum, where was that district of 
'^Dalmatia,* which was afterwards visited by his companion Titus, 
whom, in the present instance, he had despatched to Corinth. But 
we must admit that the expression in the Romans might have been 
legitimately'* used, if he never passed beyond the limits of Mace- 
donia, and even if his Apostolic labours were entirely to the east- 
ward of the mountains, in the country watered by the Strymon and 
the Axius.® 

Whether he travelled widely and rapidly in the regions to the 
north of Greece, or confined his exertions to the neighbourhood of 
those Churches which he had previously founded^ — the time soon 
came when he determined to revisit that Church, which had caused 
him so much affliction not unmixed with joy. During the course of 
his stay at Ephesus, and in all parts of his subsequent journey in 
Troas and Macedonia, his heart had been continually at Corinth. 
He had been in frequent communication with his inconsistent and 
rebellious converts. Three letters^ had been written to entreat or 
to threaten them. Besides his own personal visit ’ when the 
troubles were beginning, he had sent several messengers, who were 
authorised to speak in his name. Moreover, there was now a 
special subject in which his interest and affections were engaged, 
the contribution for the poor in J udma, which he wished to ‘ seal ’ 
to those for whom it was destined (Rom. xv. 28) before undertaking 
his journey to the West.® 

Of the time and the route of this southward journey we can only 
say that the most probable calculation leads us to suppose that he 
was travelling with his companions towards Corinth at the approach 
of winter ; and this makes it likely that he went by land rather 
than by sea.® A good road to the south had long been formed 
from the neighbourhood of Beroea, connecting the chief towns of 
Macedonia with those of Achaia. Opportunities would not be 
wanting for preaching the Gospel at every sh^e in his progress ; 
and perhaps we may infer from his own expression in writing to the 
Romans (xv. 23), — ‘ I have no more place in those parts,’ — either 
that Churches were formed in eve^ chief city between Thessalonica 
and Corinth, or that the Glad-tidings had been unsuccessfully pro- 


* See above, p. 470, comparing pp. 
248, 244. 

* Nicopolis was in Epirus, which, it 
will be remembered (see above under 
Macedonia), was in the province of 
Achaia, 

* See above, p, 471. It is indeed 

g )ssible that the word Dalihatia in this 
pistle may be used for the province 
(of Ulyricum or Dalmatia), and not a 
subormnate district of what was called 
lUvrionm in the wider sense. 

* The preposition need not denote 
anything more than that St. Paul came 
to the fl^tler. 


^ See what has been said of these 
rivers in Chap. IX. 

® The question of the lost letter has 
been discussed above, Chap. XV. p. 377. 

^ See again, on this intermediate 
visit, the beginning of Chap. XV. 

® For the project of this westward 
journey see the end of Chap. XV. 
above. 

. ^ See Acts xxvii. 9. 

The roads through Dium have been 
alluded to above, p. 264, and compare 
p. 261, n. 2. 
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claimed in Thessaly and Boeotia, as on the former journey they 
had found but little credence among the philosophers and triflers 
of Athens.^ 


1 Athens is never mentioned again 
after Acts xviii. 1, 1 Thess. iii. 1. We 
do not know that it was ever revisited 
by the Apostle, and in the second 
century we tind that Christianity was 
almost extinct there. See p. 295. 


At the same time nothing would be 
more easv than to visit Athens, with# 
other ‘Churches of Achaia,’ during 
his residence at Corinth. See p. 80^ 
note, and p. 439. 
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CHAPTER XVITI. 

St. Paul’s Return to Corinth. — Contraist with his First Visit. — Bad News from 
Galatia. — He writes t/ie Epistle to the Galatians. 

It was probably already winter, when St. Paul once more beheld 
in the distance the lofty citadel of Corinth, to>vering above the 
isthmus which it commands. The gloomy season must have har- 
monised with his feelings as he approached. The clouds which, at 
the close of autumn, so often hang round the summit of the Acro- 
Corinthus, and cast their shadow upon the city below, might have 
seemed to typify the mists of vice and error which darkened the 
minds even of its Christian citizens. Their father in the faith 
knew that, for some of them at least, he had laboured in vain. Ho 
was returning to converts who had cast off the morality of the 
Gospel ; to friends who had forgotten his love ; to enemies who 
disputed his divine commission. It is true, the majority of the 
Corinthian Church had repented of their worst sins, and submitted 
to his Apostolic commands. Yet what was forgiven could not 
entirely be forgotten ; even towards the penitent he could not feel 
all the confidence of earlier aflection ; and there was still left an 
obstinate minority, who would not give uj) their habits of impurity, 
and who, when he spoke to them of righteousness and judgment to 
come, replied either by openly defending their sins, or by denying 
his authority and impugning his orthodoxy. 

He now came prepared to put down this opposition by the most 
decisive measures : resolved to cast out of the Church these antago- 
nists of truth and goodness, by the plenitude of his Apostolic 
power. Thus he warned them a few months before (as he had 
threatened, when present on an earlier occasion), ‘when I come 
again, I will not spare ’ (2 Cor. xiii. 2). He declared his determi- 
nation to punish the disobedient (2 Cor. x.'^G). He ‘boasted’ of 
the authority which Christ had given him (2 Cor. x. 8). He be- 
sought them not to compel him to use the weapons entrusted to him 
(2 Cor. X. 2), weapons not of fleshly weakness, but endowed with 
the might of God (2 Cor. x. 4). He pledged himself to execute by 
his deeds when present, all he had threatened by his words when 
absent (2 Cor. x. 11). 

As we think of him, with these purposes of severity in his mind, 
approaching the walls of Corinth, we are irresistibly reminded of 
the eventful close of a former Journey, when Saul, ‘ breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter agamst the disciples of the Lord,’ drew 
nigh to Damascus. How strongly does this accidental resemblance 
brmg out the essential contrast between the weapons and the spirit 
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of Saul and Paul ! Then he wielded the sword of the secular power 
— he travelled as the proud representative of the Sanhedrin — the 
minister of human cruelty and injustice : he was the Jewish Inqui- 
sitor, the exterminator of heretics, seeking for victims to imprison 
or to stone. Now he is meek and lowly,* travelling in the humblesi 
guise of poverty, with no outward marks of pre-eminence or power 
he has no gaolers at his command to bind his captives, no execu- 
tioners to carry out his sentence. All he can do is to exclude those 
who disobey him from a society of poor and ignorant outcasts, 
are the objects of contempt to all the mighty, and wise, and noble 
among their countrymen. His adversaries despise his apparem 
insignificance ; they know that he has no outward means of enforc- 
ing his will ; they see that his bodily presence is weak ; they think 
his speech contemptible. Yet he is not so powerless as he seems. 
Though now he lyields no carnal weapons, his arms are not weaker 
but stronger than tliey were of old. He cannot bind the bodies of 
men, but he can bind theii^ souls. Truth and love are on his side ; 
the Spirit of God bears witness with the spirits of men on his be- 
half. His weapons are ‘ mighty to overthrow the strongholds of 
the adversaries;’ ‘Thereby’ he could ‘overthrow the i*easonings of 
the disputer, and pull down the lofty bulwarks which raise them- 
selves against the knowledge of God, and bring every rebellious 
thought into captivity and subjection to Christ.’ *^ 

Nor is'there less difference in the spirit of his warfare than in the 
character of his weapons. Then ho ‘ breathed out threatenings and 
slaughter;’ he ‘made havoc of the Church;’ he ‘haled men and 
women into prison ;’ he ‘ compelled tliem to blasi>heme. ’ When 
their sentence was doubtful, he gave his vote for their destruction;^ 
he was ‘ exceedingly mad against them.’ Then his heart was filled 
with pride and hate, uncharitableucss and self-will. But now his 

E roud and passionate nature is transformed by the Spirit of God ; 

e is crucified with Christ : the fervid impetuosity of his character 
is tempered by meekness and gentleness ; his very denunciations 
and threats of punishment are full of love ; he grieves over his 
contumacious opponents ; the thought of their pain fills him with 
sadness. ‘ For if I cause you grief, who is there to cause me joy ?’ ^ 
He implores them, even at the eleventh hour, to save him from the 
necessity of dealing harshly with tliem ; he had rather leave his 
authority doubtful, and still remain liable to the sneers of his ad- 
versaries, than estalflish it by their punishment (2 Cor. xiii. 7-0). 
He will condescend to the weakest prejudices, rather than cast a 
stmnbling-block in a brother’s path ; he is ready to become ‘ all 
things to all men,’ that he may ‘ by all means save some.’ 

Yet all that was good and noble in the character of Saul remains 
ui Paul, purified from its old alloy. The same zeal for God bums 
in his heart, though it is no longer misguided by ignorance or 
warped by party spirit. The same firm resolve is seen in carrying 
out his principles to their consequences, though he shows it not in 
persecuting but in sufiering. The same restless energy, which 
carried him from Jerusalem to Damascus that he might extirpate 

* See 2 CJor. x. 1. * 2 Cor. x. 4, o. ’ Acts xxvi. 10. 

< 2 Cor. ii. 2. 
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heresy,. now .urges him from one end of the world to the other, ^ 
that he may bear ihe tidings of salvation. 

The painful anticipations which saddened his return to Corinth 
were not, however, altogether unrelieved by happier thoughts. As 
he approached the well-known gates, in the midst of that band of 
faitl^l friends who accompanied him from Macedonia, his memory 
could not but revert to the time when first he entered the same 
city, a friendless and lonely* stranger. He could not but rec>all 
tile feelings of extreme depression with which he first began Ms 
missionary work at Corinth, after his unsuccessful visit to Athens. 
The very firmness and bold confidence which now animated him, — 
the assurance which he felt of victory over the opponents of truth, 
— ^must have reminded him by contrast of the anxiety and Self- 
distrust^ which weighed him down at his first intercourse with the 
Corinthians, and which needed a miraculous vision^ for its removal. 
How could he allow discouragement to overcome his spirit, when he 
remembered the fruits borne by labours which had begun in so 
much sadness and timidity ? It was surely something that hun- 
dreds of believers now called on the name of the Lord Jesus, who 
when he first came among them had worshipped nothing but the 
deification of their own lusts. Painful no doubt it was to find 
that their conversion had been so incomplete ; that the pollutions 
of heathenism still defiled those who had once washed ^ away the 
stains^ of sin ; yet the majority of the Church had repented of 
their offences ; the number who obstinately persisted in sin was but 
small ; and if many of the adxilt converts were so tied and bound 
by the chains of habit, that their complete deliverance could scarce 
be hoped for, yet at least their children might be brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. Moreover, there were some, 
even in this erring Church, on whom St. Paul could think with un- 

a led satisfaction ; some who walked in the Spirit, and did not 
the lust of the flesh : who were created anew in Christ Jesus ; 
with whom old tilings had passed away, and all things had become 
new ; who dwelt in Christ, and Christ in them. Such were Erastus 
the treasurer, and Stephanas, the first fruits of Achaia ; such were 
Fortunatus and Achaicus, who had lately travelled to Ephesus on 
the errand of their brethren ; such was Gains,® who was even now 
preparing to welcome beneath his hospitable roof the Apostle who 
had thrown open to himself the doorsif entrance into the Church of 
Christ. When St. Paul thought of ‘ them that were such,’ and of 
the many others ‘ who worked with them and laboured,’ ^ as he 
threaded the crowded streets on his way to the house of Gains, 
doubtiess he ^ thanked God and took courage.’ 

^ cHe was at this ver^' time Intending p. 270. 
togpfirstto Jerusalem, thence to Rome, ® See 1 Cor. ii. 1-8. 

thence to Spain ; that is, to travel ♦ Acts xviii. 9. Cpr. vl. 11. 

iSSiin the Eastern to th^Western ex- « It would be to write 

^^remitles of the civilisea world. See this name CmuK;|ftbot as the name 
^ Rom. XV. 28. Compare the conclusion under its^^ ,Gi|^ form of Oaitis has 
of Chap. XVII. -become^ haiiHnilised in the English 

* HewasleftatAth«Qsa/<m€(lThe8s. langual^^ a synonym of 
m. 1), and so rmained till Tiniotheus honnlPB^ it aeema undesirable to 
' andSlea rained him at Corinth. See aUpFlt. ^ 1 Cor. xA. 18. 
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But a painful siirprise awaited him on hia arrival. He found 
that intelligence had reached Corinth from Ephesus, by the direct 
route, of a more recent date than any which ho had lately received ; 
and the tidings brought by this channel concerning the state of the • 
Galatian churches, excited both his astonishment and his indigna-| 
tion.' His converts there, whom he seems to have regarded with 
peciiliar affection, and whose love and zeal for himself had formerly 
j^n so conspicuous, were rapidly forsaking his teaching, ajid 
falling an easy prey to the arts of Judaising missionaries from 
Palestine. We have seen the vigour and success with which the 
Judaising party at Jerusalem wefe at this period pursuing their 
new tactics, by carrying the war into the territory of their great 
opponent, and endeavouring to counterwork him in the very centre 
of his influence, in the bosom of those Gentile Churches which ho 
had so lately founded. We know how great was the difficulty with 
which he had defeated (i^ indeed, they were yet defeated) the 
agents of this restless party at Corinth^ and now, on his reaching 
that city to crush the last remains of their opposition, he heard 
that they had been working the same mischief in Galatia, where he 
had least expected it. There, as in most of the early Christian 
communities, a portion of the Church had been Jews by birth ; 
and this body would afford a natural fulcrum for the efforts of the 
Judaising teachers ; yet wo cannot suppose that the number of 
Jews resident in this inland district could have been very large.* 
And St. Paul in addressing the Galatians, although he assumes that 
there were some among them familiar with the Mosaic law, yet 
evidently implies that the majority were converts from heathenism. “ 
It is remarkable, therefore, that the Judaising emissaries should so 
soon have gained so great a hold over a church consisting mainly of 
Gentile Christians ; and the fact that they did so proves not only 
their indefatigable activity, but also their skill in the arts of con- 
ciliation and persuasion. It must be remembered, however, that 
they were by no means scrupulous as to the means which they 
employed to effect their objects. At any cost of falsehood and 
detraction, they resolved to loosen the hold of St. Paul upon the 
affection and respect of his converts. Thus to the Galatians they 
accused him of a want of uprightness, in observing the Law himself 
whilst among the Jews, yet persuading the Gentiles to renounce 
it;^ they argued that his motive was to keep his converts in a 
subordinate state, excluded from the privileges of a full covenant 
with God, which was enjoyed by the circumcised alone;* they 
declared that he was an interested flatterer, ‘ becoming all things 
to all men,’ that he might make a party for himself ; and above all, 
they insisted that he falsely represented himself as an apostle of 
Christ, for that he had not, like the Twelve, been a follower of 


' This is on the assumption that the 
Epistle to the Galatians was written 
soon after St. Pauls arrival at Corinth 
on the present occasion. For the rea- 
sons in favour of this h 3 iT)othesi 8 , see 
the note upon the date of the Epistle 
bcOow. 


* On the ^obable character of the 
Jewish population of Galatia, see p. 
189. 

^ See Gal. iv. 8. 

4 Gal. V. 11. 

5 Gal. iv. 16, compared with li. 17. 

« Ibid. L 10. 

KK 
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TA€ Life and Episties of St; Paul 


[CH. 


Jestm when He was on earth, anA had not receivedHia cotninisaioTi 
thatf on the contrary, he tras only a teacher sent out hy the autho 
tfty Ot thQ Twelve, whos#*%eachmg was only to be received so far as 
it Wed with theira and was sanctioned by them; whereas hk 
do^ine (they alleged) was now in opposition to that of Peter and 
James, and the other ‘ Pillars ^ of the Church, ^ By such repre- 
sentations they succeeded to a great extent in alienating the 
G^alatian Christians from their father in the faith : already many of 
the recent converts submitted to circumcision,® and embraced the 
party of their new teachers w^ih the same zeal which they had 
formerly shown for the Apostle of the Gentiles ; ^ and the rest of 
the Church was thrown into a state of agitation and division. 

On receiving the first intelligence of these occurrences, St. Paul 
hastened to check the evil before it should have become irre- 
mediable. He wrote to the Galatians an Epistle which begins with 
an abruptness and severity showing his sense of the urgency of the 
occasion, and the greatness of the danger. It is also frequently 
characterised by a tone of sadness, such as would naturally be felt 
by a man of such warm aftections when he heard that those whom 
he loved were forsaking his cause and believing the calumnies of 
his enemies. In this letter liis principal object is to show that the 
doctrine of the Judaiaers did in fact destroy the very essence of 
Christianity, and reduced it from an inward and spiritual life to an 
outward and ceremonial system ; but in order to remove the seeds 
of alienation and distrust which had been designedly idantod in the 
minds of his converts, he begins by fully contradicting the false- 
hoods which had been proj^agated against himself by his opponents, 
and especially by vindicating his title to the Apostolic office as 
received directly from Christ, and exercised independently of the 
other Apostles. Such were the circumstances and such the objects 
which led him to write the following Epistle. 


EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS.^ 

peftnee of hu Paul, — an Apostlo, Sent not from men nor by man, i 
Apolfoiic®au- but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who 


* See the whole of the first two chap- 
ters of the Epistle. 

a Gal. vi. 13. 

3 Gal. iv. 14, 15. 

* The date of this Epistle cannot be 
so clearly demonstrated as that of most 
of the othera ; but we conclude that 
it was written at the time assumed in 
the text on the followin^^ grounds : — 

Ist. It was not written till after St. 
PauVa second visit to the Galatians. 
This is proved (A) by his speaking of 
their conversion as having occurred at 
his Jirst visit (iv. 13) ; implying that 
he had paid them a second visit, (B) 
(iv. 16): ‘Am I now become your ene- 


my by 8})eaking truth among you ? ’ 
implies that there had been a second 
visit, in which he had offended them, 
contrasted with the first when he was 
BO welcome. 

2ndly. It is maintained by many 
eminent anthorities that it was written 
soon after his second visit. This St. 
Paul (they argue) expressly says ; he 
marvels that the Galatians are so soon 
(i. 6) forsaking his teaching. The 
question is (according to these writers), 
within what interval of time would it 
have been possible for him to use this 
word ‘ soon ? ’ Now this depends on 
the length of their previous Christian 



xviil] Mptstk to the Galatians. 

'raised Him iSi^m tbe dead ; — With all the brethren * 
in my company ; To the Church ks of Galatu. 


life ; for instiiiice, had St. Paul known 
them as Christiana for twenty years, 
and then alter an absence of four yeara 
heard of their perversion, he mii^ht have 
said their abandonment of the truth 
was marvellously soon after their pos> 
session of it ; but if they had been only 
converted to Christianity for three years 
before hia second visit (as was really 
the case), and he had heard of their 
perversion not till four years after his 
second visit, he could scarcely, in that 
case,speak of their perversion as bavin*; 
occurred soon after the}’' had been in the 
right path, in reference to the whole 
time they had been Christians. He 
saya virtually, ‘ You are wronj now, 
you were right a short time ago.^ The 
natural impression conveyed by this 
language (considering that the time of 
their previous stedfastness in the true 
faith was only three years altogether) 
would certainly be, tliat St. Paul must 
have heard of their iicrvorsion within 
about a year from the time of his visit. 
At that time he was resident at Ephe- 
sus, where . he would most naturally 
and easily receive tidings from (lalatia. 
Hence they consider the Epistle to have 
been written at lOphesiis during the 
first year of St. Paul’s residence there. 
But in answer to these arguments it 
may be replied, that St. Paul does not 
say the Galatians were perverted soon 
after his own last visit to them. His 
words are. in fact, ‘ I Avonder that you 
are so quickly shifting your ground.’ 
The same Avord is used in 2 Thess. ii. 2, 
Avhere he exhorts the The.s.sal<)nians 
‘ not rashly to let themselves be 
shaken ; ’ where the adverb refers not 
so much to the time as to the manner 
in which they were affected, like, tlie 
English hastily. But eji’cn supposing 
it in Gal, i. 6, to refer simply to t/wie, 
and to be translated quickly or soohj 
we still (if we would fix the date from 
it) must ask, ‘quickly after what 
event ? ’ — ‘ soon after what even* ? * And 
it is more natural (e.specially as the 
verb is in the present tense) to under- 
stand ‘soon after the entrance of the 
Judaisinn teachers* than to understand 
* soon ajter my last visit* 

Hence there seems nothing in this 
adverb to fix the date of the Epistle ; 
nor is there any other external evidence 
of a decisive nature supplied by the 
Epistle. But 


3rdly.,The internal CAddence that the 
Epistle M’as written nearly at the same 
time with that to the Romans la ex- 
ceedingly strong. Examples of this are 
Rom. viii. 15 compared with Gal, iv. G, 
Rom. vii. 14-26 compared with Gal. v. 
17, Rom. i. 17 corhpared with Gal.Jlii. 
1 1, and the argument about Abraham’s 
faith in Rom. iv. compared with Gal. 
•iii. But the conqiarison of single pas- 
sages docs not so forcibly impress on 
the miml the parallelism of the Iavo 
Epistles, ns the study of each Epistle 
as a whole. Tlie more avo examine 
them, the more w’e are struck by the 
resemblance ; and it is exactly that re- 
semblance Avliich would exist betAveen 
two Epistles written nearly at the same 
time, while the same line of argument 
Avas occupying the writer’s mind, and 
the same phrases and illustrations were 
on his tongue. This resemblance, too, 
becomes more striking Avlicn Ave remem- 
ber tbe very different circumstance.^ 
Avhich called fiu*th tlic two Epistles ; 
that to the Komans being a deliberate 
exposition of St. Paul’s theology, ad- 
dressed to a Church Avith Avhich he Avas 
personally unacquainted ; that to the 
Galatians being an indignant rebuke, 
written on the urgency of the occasion, 
to check the perversion of his children 
in the faith. 

This internal evidence, therefore, 
leads us to suppose that the Epistle to 
the Galatians was written within a few 
months of that to the Romans; and 
most probably, therefore, from Corinth 
during the present vi.sit (all hough there 
is nothing to show which of the two 
was Avritten the first). Tlie ncAvs of (he 
arrival of the Jiidaisers in Galatia 
would reach St. Paul from Ephesus ; 
and (considering the commercial rela- 
tions between the two cities) there is 
no place where he Avould be so likely 
to hear tidings from Ephesus as at 
Corinth. And since, on his arrival at 
the latter city, he Avould nrobably find 
some intelligence from Epnesus waiting 
for him, we have supposed, in the text, 
that the tidings of the perversion of 
Galatia met him thus on his arrival at 
Corinth. 

* Some of these * brethren in St. 
Paul’s company’ are enumerated in 
Acts XX. 4: Sopater of Bereea; Aris- 
tarchus and Secundus of Thessalonica; 
Gains of Derbe; Timotheus; and Ty* 
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SJSSftSathii Clrac© to you i|pLd peace from Sod our^S'atlier,!. 3 
w not^ and our Lord Jesus Christ ; who gave Himself for 4 

might deliver us from present 
evil world, according to the will of our and 

leather; to whom be glory, even unto the*i%es of 5 
ages. Amen. 

^^.maihrel that you are so soon shifting^ your 6 
grSul^ and forsaking Him^ who called you® in the 
^ grace of Christ, for a new Glad- tidings ; which is 7 
nothing else'* but the» device of certain men who are 
Troubling you, and who desire to pervert the Glad- 
tidingfe of Christ. But even though I myself, or an S 
angel from heaven, should declare to you any other 
Glad- tidings than that which I declared, let him be ac- 
cursed. As I have said befve, so now I say again, if 9 
any man is comec to you with a Glad- tidings different 
from that which you received before, let him be ac- 
cursed. Think ye that man’s® assent, or God’s, is lo 
now my object ? or is it that I seek favour with men ? 
Nay, if I still sought favour with men, I should not 
be the bondsman of Christ. 

For I certify you, brethren, that the Glad- tidings ll 
which I brought you is not of man’s devising. For 12 
I myself received it not from man, nor was it taught 
me by man’s teaching, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ. For you have heard of my former behaviour 13 
in the days of my J udaism, how I persecuted beyond 
measure the Church of God, and strove® to root it 
out, and outran in Judaism many of my own age and 14 

diicus and Trophimus from Proconsular 3 < ju the grace of Christ.* The pre- 
Asia. The junction of their names with position here cannot mean into ; Chris- 
that of Paul in the salutation of this tiaiis are called to salvation tn the grace 
Epistle, throws light on the junction of of Christ. 

the names of Timotlieus, Sosthenes, Sil- The Authorised Version, * which is 
vanus, &c.with Paul’s in the salutation not another,* does not correctly repre- 
at the head of some other Epistles; sent the original ; the word translated 
showing us more clearly that these ‘another* being not the same in the 
names were not joined with that of St. two verses. 

Paul as if they were joint authors of ^ This alludes to the accusations 
the several Epistles referred to. This brought against him. See above, pp. 
clause also confirms the date we have 477, 478; also 2 Cor. v. 11 ; and for 
assigned to the Epistle, since it suits a the words, compare Col. iii. 22. His 
period when he had an unusual number answer is, that had popularity and 
of travelling companions, in conse- power been his object, he would have 
quence of the collection which they and remained a member of the Sanhedrin, 
he were jointly to bear te Jerusalem. The adverbs of time mark the reference 
^e the last cliapter. to this contrast between his position 

* For the trandation of this, see the before and since his conversion. Corn- 
note on the date of this Epistle, above, pare chap. v. 11. 

* ‘ Him who catted youl St. Paul pro- 4 Xhe verb is in the imperfect, 
bably means Cod. Compare Rom. ix. 24. 
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natidii, being more exceedingly zealous * for tbe tra- 
i 15 ditioM ofimy fathers. But when it pleased Him, who 
set n^ from my mother’s womb, and called 

16 me by Mis grace, to reveal His Son in me, thatl 
might proclaim His Glad-tidings among the Gentil^, 

17 1 did not take counsel with flesh and blood, i^j^r yet 
did I go up to Jerusalem to those who were Apostles 
before me, but I departed immediately into Arabia,^ 

18 and from thence returned to Damascus. Afterwards^ 
when three years had passed, I went up to Jerusalem, 
that I might know Cephas^ and with him I remained 

19 fifteen days;* but other of the Apostles saw I none, 

20 save only Jameff,® the brother of the Lord. (Now in 
this which I write to yoir, behold I testify before God 

21 that I lie not.) After this I came ihto the regions of 

22 Syria and Cilicia ; ^ but I was still unknown by face 

23 to the Churches of Christ in JudoBa : tidings only 
were brought them from time to time,® saying, ‘ Ho 
who was once our persecutor now bears the Glad- 
tidings of that Faith, which formerly he laboured to 

24 root out.’ And they glorified God in me. 

ii. 1 Then fourteen® years after, I went up again to Je- 
rusalem with Barnabas, and took Titus with me also. 

*>. At that time I went up in obedience to a revelation, 
and I communicated to the brethren in Jerusalem*® 
the Glad- tidings which T proclaimed among the Gen- 
tiles ; but to the chief brethren I communicated it 
privately,** lest perchance my labours, either past or 

3 present, might be fruitless.*® Yet not even Titus, my 
own companion (being a Greek), was compelled to 

4 be circumcised. But this communication*® [with the 


* This term (* Zealot ’) was, perhaps, 
already adopted (as it was not long 
after, Joseph. War^ iv. BVby the (Jltra- 
Pharisaical party. Cf. Acts xxi. 20. 

* Compare Rom. i. 1. 

® The immediately belongs to de~ 
parted, as if it were printed immediately 
(/ conferred not .... buC) de- 
parted, On the events mentioned in 
this verse, see pp. 80, 81. 

* Cephas, not Peter, is the reading of 
the best MSS. throughout this Epistle, 
as well as in the Epbtles to Corinth \ 
except in one passago. Gal. ii. 7, 8. St. 
Peter was ordinarily known up to this 
' period bv the Sy ro-Ciialdaic form of his 
name (the name actually given by our 
Ijoid), and not by its Greek equivalent. 
It Is remarkable that he himself, in his 


Epistles, uses the Greek form, perhaps 
as a mark of his antagonisin to the 
Judaisors, who naturally would cling 
to the Hebraic form. 

* .See pp. 84-8G, 

® See note on 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

^ See p. 87. 

® Lit. ‘They continued to hear. 

^ See the discussion of tin's passage, 
Appendix. 

** ‘To them.’ Compare the preceding 
verse. j 

** On these private conferences preced- 
ing the public assembly of the Church, 
seep. 1C9. 

** Literally, leet perchance I ekouhi 
be running, or had ran, in vain, 

** Something must be supplied here 
to complete the sense ; we understand 
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Apostles in Judaea] 1 undertook on account of the 
false brethren who gained entrance by fraud, for they 
crept in among us to spy out our freedom^ (which 
we possess in Christ Jesus) that they might enslave 
us under their own yoke. To whom I yielded notii. 5 
the submission they demanded ; ^ no, not for an 
hour] that the truth of the Glad- tidings might stand 
unaltered for your benefit. 

, But from those who were held in chief reputation — 6 
it matters not to me of what account they were, — 
God is no respecter of persons — those (I say) who 
were the chief in reputation gave me no new in- 
struction ; but, on the contrary, when they saw that 7 
I had^ been charged to preach tbe Glad- tidings to 
the uncircumcisfcd, as Peter to the circumcised (for 3 
He who wrought in Peter for the Apostlcship of the 
circumcision, wrought also in me for the Gentiles), 
and when they had learned the grace which had been 9 
given me, — James, Cephas, and John, who were ae- 
counted (diief pillars, gave to me and Barnabas tlio 
right hand of fellowship, purposing that we should 
go to the Gentiles, and they to the Jews ; provided 10 
only, that we should remember the poor,^ which I 
have accordingly ® endeavoured to do with diligence. 
s^Peterat But whoii Ocphas came to Antioch, I withstood 1 1 
him to the face, because he had incurred ® reproach ; 
for before the coming of certain [brethren] from 12 
James, he was in the habit of eating with the Gen- 
tiles ; but when they came, he began to draw back, 
and to separate himself from the Gentiles, for fear of 


* communicated ' from ver. 2 ; others 
supply ‘ was not circumcised,’ ‘ but I 
refused to circumcise him (which other- 
wise I would have done) on account of 
the false brethren, that I mif^ht not 
seem to yield to them.’ Otliers npjain 
supply ‘ was circumcised,’ which ^^ives 
an opposite sense. The interpretation 
here adopted agrees best with the narra- 
tive in Acts XV. 

* Viz. from the ordinances of the 
Mosaic law. 

^ The article implies this meaning. 

* The perfect is used*^ because the 
chaige still continued. 

* Namely, ihe poor Christians in 
Juiiaa, We have seen in the preced- 
ing chapters, how fully St. Paul had 
carried out this part of his agreement. 

^ The A. V. here is probably incor- 


rect. The aorist here seems to be used 
for the perfect, as it often is in N. T. 
[My. Ellicott, in his very valuable com- 
mentary on Calatians, disputes this, and 
even calls the above assertion ‘ an over- 
siglit.’ He expresses his opinion that 
the aorist is never used for the perfect 
in N. T. Yet Mr. Ellicott himself re- 
peatedly translates the aorist as perfect, 
for example in Gal, i. 13, iii. 3, iii. 27, 
and many other passages. For the 
proofs of this use of the aorist, see notes 
on 2 Cor. vii. 2, and Rom. v. 6.] For 
the^ phrase translated accordingly (to 
which it is nearly equivalent), oo!ni>are 
2 Cor. ii. 3, and Phil. i. 6. 

® The remarkable expression here i.s 
not equivalent to the Authorised trans- 
lation, ‘ he was io he blamed^' For the 
histoiy- see Chap. VII. 
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13 tho Jewish brethren. And he was joined in his dis- 
simulation by the rest of the Jews [in the Church of 
Antioch], so that even Barnabas was drawn away 

(4 with them to dissemble in like manner. But when I 
saw that they were walking in a crooked path,* 
and forsaking the truth of the Glad-tidings, I said to 
Cephas before them all, ‘ if thou, being born a Jew, hid 
art wont to live according to the customs of the Gen- iSlSJmuicM® 
tiles, and not of the Jews, how is it that thou con- 
strainest the Gentiles to keep the ordinances of the 

15 Jews ? We are Jews by birth, and not unhallowed 

16 Gentiles ; yet,*^ knowing that a man is not justified 

by the works of the Law, but by tho faith of Jesus 
Christ, we ours Jives also have put our faith in Christ 
Jesus, that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, 
and not by the works of tho Law ; Yor by the works 
of the Law ** he ' 3 

17 But what if,** while seeking to be justified in Christ, 
we have indeed reduced® ourselves also to tho sinful 
state of unhallowed® Gentiles? Is Christ then a 
minister of sin ? God forbid ! ^ 

18 For if I again build up that [structure of the Law] 
which I have overthrown, tlien I represent myseh' as 

19 a transgressor. Whereas* I, thx'ough the operation® 
of the Law, became dead to tho Law, that 1 might 

20 live to God. I am crucified with Christ ; it is no 
more I that live, but Christ is living in me ; and my 


* The Greek verb, found only here, 
means to vmik in a straight path. 

* We follow Tiscliendorf and the bent 
MSS. 

® Ps. cxliii. 2 (LXX.) ; quoted also 
more fully, Rom. iii. 20. 

* The construction is like that in 

Rom. ix. 22. • 

* Literally, been fouifd sinners our- 
selves as well as other men. 

® ‘Unhallowed.’ Compare ‘unhal- 
lowed Gentiles ’ above. 

^ Neander thinks that the 17th verse 
idso ought to be included in the speech 
of St. Paul, and much might be said in 
favour of his view. Still, on the whole, 
we think the speech more naturally 
terminates with ver. 16. See p. 180, 
n. 1. The hypothesis in ver. 17 is that 
of the Judaisers, refuted (after St. Paul’s 
manner) by an abrupt reductio ad ah- 
surdum. The Judaiser objects, ‘ Tbu 
say you seek righteousness in Christ, hut 
in fket you reduce yourself to the state if 


a Gentile ; you are farther from God, 
and therefore farther from righteous- 
ness, than you were before' To which 
St. Paul only replies, ‘ On your hypo- 
thesis then, we must conclude Christ to 
be the minister of sin J God forbid' 
This passage is illtistrated by the simi- 
lar mode in which he answers the objec- 
tions of the same party, Rom. lii. 8-8. 
See note on tlie phrase rendered ‘ God 
forbid,’ below, chap. iii. 21. 

® In this ‘jhr’ (A. V.) is virtually 
contained the suppressed clause but the 
abolition of the taw does not make me a 
transgressor, for' 

® This thought is fully expanded in 
the 7th of Romans. 

It is jwith great regret that wc 
depart from the A. V. here, not only 
because of its extreme beauty, bul 
because it must b<i so dear to the devo 
tional feelings of all good men. Yei 
the words cannot be translated ‘ ntver 
ihelesH / fire, yet not 1* 
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outward life which still remains, I live in the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me and gave Himself for 
nle» I fifUstrate not God’s gift of grace [like those ii. 21 
who seek righteousness in the Law] ; for if the Law 
can make men righteous, then Christ died in vain. 


Appeal to the O foolish Galatians, who has bewitched you ? 1 

tS olSStfaSi. You, before whose eyes was held up the picture « of 
Jesus Christ upon tl\p cross. One question I would 
ask you. When you received the Spirit, was it from 2 
the works of the Law, or the preaching ^ of Faith ? 

Are you so senseless ? Having begun in the Spirit, 3 
would you now end in the Flesh ? H^ve you received 4 
so many benefits ^ in vain — ^if indeed it has been in 
vain? Whence,*! say, are the gifts of Him who 5 
furnishes you with the fulness of the Spirit, and works 
in you the power of miracles ? ® From the deeds of 
the Law, or from the preaching of Faith ? 
ith.andnot So Hkewise ^ fait!) (ii ante it toaU 6 

jLaw^bthe for e Know, there- 7 

:hteou«ne.a. Abraham who are 

oltildren of Faith. And the Scripture, foreseeing 8 
that God through Faith justifies [not the Jews only 
but] the Gentiles, declared beforehand to Abraham 
the Glad- tidings, saying, * nattoiirf of 

tilerf III ri)ee.^ ^ go then, they who are ^ 

children of Faith [whether they bo Jews or Gentiles] 
are blessed with faithful Abraham. 

For all they who rest upon ® the works of the Law 10 
are under a curse ; for it is >vritten, ‘ Curtfrtl irf 
one tljat canliuuetb not in aXI tbins^j tobifb are toritten in 
the hoDli of the Halo to ho tbem.’*^ And it is manifest ii 
that no man is counted righteous in God’s judgment 
under the conditions of the Law ; for it is written, 

* AJy failb rfbaH t\)t Xihe.’ i®* But the Law rests 12 

not on Faith, but declares, ‘ CTbe man tbat balb hone 


I The words ‘that yo should not 
obey the truth ’ are not found in the 
best MSS., and ‘among you’ is also 
omitted. 

* This is the literal sense. 


* Compare Rom. x. 17, and 1 Thess. 

ii. 18. ^ 

* Literally, have you experienced so 

many things [or, such gi'eat things']. 
The context is against the translation 
of the verb by suffered. . . „ . 

« The phrase is exacUy similar in 
lOor^xiLlO. 


6 Gen, XV. 6 (LXX.); quoted also 
Rom. iv. 3. 

7 Gen. xii. 3, from the LXX. but not 

verbatim. Compare the similar quota- 
tion, Rom. iv. 17. ^ 

® Literally, who have their root in the 
works of the Law, or, according to the 
Hebrew image, the children of the works 
of the Iaxw. 

9 Deut. xxvii. 26. Nearly verbatim 
from LXX. 

w Hab. ii. 4 quoted also 

Rojoau i. 17, and Heb. x. 88. 
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x^all Title tl^etf in.* ^ Christ has redeemed 
iii. 13 us from the curse of the Law, having become ac- 
cursed for our sakes ^ (for it is written, ‘ CutiieTl iii 
u etieru one that t^annetf) an a tree* 3)^ to the end that 
in Christ Jesus the blessing of Abraham might come 
unto the Gentiles ; that through Faith we might 
receive the promise- of the Spirit. • 

16 Brethren — I speak in man’s language^ — Slfid mTt ab 
theless, — a man’s covenant, when ratified, cannot by 
its giver be annulled, or set aside by a later addition. SjAbrlhanr 
16 Now God’s promises were made to Abraham and to 
his seed; the scripture says not ‘anh to rfrrhtf,* 
as if it spoke ^of many, but as of one, * anlf to thjj 
7 rfrrXl J * 3 and this seed i§ Christ. But this I say ; a 
covenant which had been ratified before by God, to 
be fulfilled in Christ, the Law which was given four 
hundred and thirty ® years afterwards, cannot make 

18 void, to the annulling of the promise. For if the 
inheritance comes from the Law, it comes no longer 
from promise ; whereas God has given it to Abraham 
freely by promise. 

19 To what end, then, was the Law ? it was^ add^ 
because of the transgressions ® of men, till the SeQd 
should come, to whom belongs the promise ; and it 
was enacted by the ministration of angels ® through 
the hands of [Moses,*® who was] a mediator [between 

20 God and the people]. Now where *' a mediator is, 


^ Levit. xviii. 5 (LXX.) ; quoted also 
Rom. X. 5. 

* ‘A curse for us,* The sentiment 

and expression strongly resembles * sin 
for us,’ 2 Cor. v. 21*; which Epistle 
was very nearly cotenmora neons with 
this, if the date of the Galatians above 
adopted is correct. ^ 

^ Deut. xxi. 23. Nearly verbatim 
from LXX. 

* This parenthetical phrase here, in 
St Paul’s style, seems always to mean, 
Jvse a comparison or iilustration drawn 
from human affairs or human language. 
Compare Rom. iii. 5, and 1 Cor. xv. 32. 

* Gen. xiii. 15 (LXX.). The mean> 
ing of the argument is, that the reci> 
nients of God’s promises are not to be 
looked on as an agnegate of different 
individuals, or of different races, but 
are all one body, whereof Christ is 
the head. Compare * you are the seed,* 
ver. 29, 

* With regard to the chronology, see 
p> Idh, n. 2. 


7 This is according to the reading of 
the best MSS. 

® Compare Rom. v. 20 : * The Law 
was added that sin might abound,’ 
which must be taken with Korn. v. 13, 
and Kom.vii. 13. 

® Compare Acts vii. 63. 

Moses is called ‘ the Mediator ’ by 
the Rabbinical writers. See several 
passages quoted by Schuettgeii on this 
passage. 

“ St. Paul’s argument hero is left by 
him exceedingly elliptical, and there> 
fore very obscure ; ns is evident from 
the fact that more than two hundred 
and fifty different explanations of the 
passage have been advocated by dif- 
ferent comnmntators. llie most natu- 
ral meaning uppears to be as follows : 
*lt is better to depend upon an un- 
conditional promise of God, than upon 
a covenant made between God and 
man ; for in the latter case tlie con- 
ditions of the covenant m^ht be broken 
by man (as they had been), and so 
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there must be two parties. But G^od is one [and 
there is no second party to His promise], 

4 judi&t? ^ i'hen that the Law contradicts the pro- iii. 21 

* Christianity, i^igeg of God ? that be far from me ! * For had a 
Law been given which could raise men from death 
to life, then would righteousness be truly from the 
Law. But * the Scripture (on the other hand) has 22 
shut up the whole world together under sin, that 
from Faith in Jesus Christ the promise might be 
given to the faithful. 

But before Faith came, we were shut up in prison, 23 
in ward under the Law, in preparation for the Faith 
which should afterwards be revealed. Thus, even 24 
as the slave ^ who leads a child to the house of the 
schoolmaster, soothe Law has led us to [our teacher] 
Christ, that by Faith we might be justified ; but 26 
now that Faith is come, we are under the slave’s 
care no longer. For you are all the sons of God, by 26 
your faith in Christ Jesus : yea, whosoever among 27 
you have been baptized unto Christ, have clothed 
yourselves with Christ.^ In Him there is neither 28 
Jew nor Gentile, neither slave nor freeman, neither 
male nor female ; for you all are one in Christ Jesus. 

And if you are Christ’s, then you are Abraham’s 29 
seed, and heirs of the blessing by promise. 

Now I say, that the heir, so long as he is a child, iv. 
has no more freedom than a slave, though he is 
owner of the whole inheritance ; but he is under 2 
overseers and stewards until the time appointed by 
his father. And so we also [who are Israelites] 3 
when we were children, were in bondage, under our 


the blessings forfeited ; whereas in the 
former case, God being immutable, the 
blessings derived from His promise 
remain stedfast for ever.' The passage 
is parallel with Rom. iv. 13-16. 

1 The expression occurs fourteen 
times in St. Paul ; viz. three times in 
Galatians, ten times in Romans 
(another example of the similarity 
between these Epistles), and once in 
1 Corinthians. In one of these cases 
(Gal. vi. 14) it is not interjectional ; 
in another (l Cor. vi. 16), it repels a 
direct Iwpothesis, * Sham I do (so and 
so) f utM forbid' But in all the 
otner instances it is inteijectional, and 
rebuts an inference deduced from St. 
PanVs doctrine by an opponent. So that 
the question which precedes the phrase 
is equivident to * Do I then infer that ? ’ 


* The connection of the argument is, 
that if the Law could give men spiritual 
life, and so enable them to fulfil its 
precepts, it wpuld give them righteous- 
ness; but it does not pretend to do 
this ; on the contrary, it shows the 
impotence of their nature by the con- 
trast of its requirements with their 
performance. This verse is parallel with 
Rom. xi. 32. 

3 The inadequate translation here in 
the Authorised Version has led to a mis- 
conception of the metaphor. See note 
on I Cor. iv. 16. Compare also Hor. 
Sat. i. 6 (81). 

* The only other place where this 
expression occurs is Rom. xiii. 14 ; 
another instance of resemblance be- 
tween the two Epistles. 
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, 4 childhood’s lessons of outward ordinances.* But 
when the appointed time was fully come, God sent 
forth His Son, who was bom of a woman, and bom 

5 subject to the Law ; that He might redeem from 
their slavery the subjects of the Law, that we* 

6 might be adopted as the sons of God. And because 
you are the sons of God, He has sent forth the Spirit 
of His Son. into your hearts, crying unto Him 

7 * 3 Wherefore thou [.who canst so pray] 

art no more a slave, but a son : and if a son, then 
an heir of God through Christ. 

8 But formerly, when you knew not God, you were AppmUothc 

9 in bondage to gods tliat have no real being.^ Yet vcVtl’lmt tl” 
now, when you have gained the knowledge of God, — .'imwlud’ami 
or rather, when God has acknowledged you,® — how 

is it that you are turning backwards to those childish 
lessons, weak and beggarly as they are eager to 
place yourselves once more in bondage under their 

10 dominion ? Are you observing days,”^ and months,® 

U and seasons,^ and years.*® I am fearful for you, lost 

12 1 have spent my labour on you in vain. I beseech 
you, brethren, to become as I am, [and seek no more 
a place among the circumcised ;] lor I too have be- 
come as you ** are [and have cast away the pride of 
my circumcision]. You have never wronged me: ** 

13 on the contrary, although it was sickness (as you 


* The phrase literally means the ele- 
mentary lessons of outward things. 
Compare Col. ii. 8 and 20. 

* JV€f namely, all ChristianSj whether 
Jews or Gentiles, In oilier words, the 
Son of God, was horn of a woman, that 
all the sons of ■women might by union 
with Him become the sons of God. 

® ‘ Abba ’ is the Syro-Clialdaie. Avord 
for Father, and it is tli« actual word 
with Avhich the Lord’s prayer began, 
as it Avas uttered by our Lord Himself. 
The ‘ Father ’ which follows is only 
a translation of ‘Abba,’ inserted as 
translations of Aramaic words often are 
by the writers of the New Testament, 
but not used along with * Abba.’ This 
is rendered evident by Mark xiv. 56, 
when Ave remember that our Lord spoke 
in Syro-Chaldaic. Moreover, had it 
been* used vocatively (as in A. V.) 
along Avith Abba, the Greek would have 
been different. Rom. viii. 15 is exactly 
parallel with the present passage. 

* This is of course addressed to 
Heathen converts. 


^ Compare 1 Cor. viii. 3. 

6 Literally, the weak and beggarly 
rudimentary lessons. 

^ The Sabbath-days. Compare Col. 
ii. 1C. [Also Rom. xiv. 6. ^ke notec 
on those passages, ii.l 
® The seventh moiitlis. 
y The seasons of the great Jewish 
feasts. 

The Sabbatical and Jubilee years. 
From this it has been sujiposed that 
this Lpistle must have been written in 
a Sabbatical year. But this does not 
necessarily follow, because the word 
may be merel}’ inserted to complete 
the sentence ; and of c(*ur.''C those who 
obscrveil the Sabbaths, festivals, &c., 
would intend to obserA'e also the Sab- 
batical years when they came. The 
plural ‘ ycak ’ favours this A'icw. 

** This is addressed (asaliov'c) to the 
Gentile converts. 

>2 Theaorist used as pvvf. (cf. notes on 
2 Cor. vii. 2, and Rom. a'. 5), It might, 
however, perhaps be here rendered ye did 
me no wrong f when 1 first came to ytm\ 
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know) whicli oatised* me to preach the Glad- tidings 
to you at my first visit, yet you neither scorned noriv.u 
loathed the bodily infirmity which was my trial ; 2 
but you welcomed me as an angel of God, yea, even 
as Christ Jesus. Why, then, did you think your- 15 ^ 
selves so happy ? (for I bear .you witness that, if it 
had been possible, you would have torn out your 
own eyes ^ and given them to me.) Am I then le 
become your enemy®^ because I tell you the truth ? 
They [who call me so] show zeal for you with no 17 
good intent ; they would shut you out from others 
that your zeal may be for them alone. But it is is 
good to be zealous ® in a good cause, and that at all 
times, and not when zeal lasts only [like yours] 
while I am pre^nt with you. My beloved children, 19 
I am again bearing the pangs of travail for you, till 
Christ be fully formed within you. I would that 1 20 
were present with you now, that I might change my 
tone ; for you fill me with perplexity. 

, Tell me, ye that desire to be under the Law, will 21 
you not hear the Law ? For therein it is written 22 
that Abraham had two sons one by the boud- 


' i.e. by keeping him in their coun- himself! We should add that if, with 
try agamst his previous intention. See some of the best MSS., we read ‘ your,* 
p. 210.’ The literal English of this it makes no very material difference 
IS, You have injured me in nothing; in the sense ; St. Paul’s sickness would 
but you know that because op bodily sick- then be called the trial of the Gala- 
ness I preached the Glad-tidings to you tians, 

on the first occasion, and you neither, This certainly seems to confirm the 

Ac. We are glad to find that Dean view of those who suppose St. Paul’s 
Ellicott, in his recent valuable and malady to have been some disease in 
accurate commentary, expresses his the eyes. The ‘your’ appears em- 
opinion that, * the only grammatically phati(^ as if he would say you would 
correct translation is propter corporis have torn out your own eyes to supply 
infirmitatem.^ The contrary view of the lack of mine. 

Professor Jowett, who translates, * amid The Judaisers accused St. Paul of 
infirmity,* is defended only by a mis- desiring to Ifcep the Gentile converts 
taken parallel ftrom Phil. i. 15. See in an inferior position, excluded (by 
Quarterly Review for December 1866, want of circumcision) from full cove- 
p. 163, note 2. nant with God ; and called him, there- 

■ This was probably the same dis- fore, their enemy, 
ease . mentioned 2 Cor. xii. 7. It is 5 xhe expression would more natu- 
veiy unfortunate that the word temp- rail}’ mean, * to be the object of zeal,* 
tatwn has so changed its meaning m as "many interpreters take it; but, on 
the last two hundred and fifty years, the whole, the other interpretation 
as to make the Authorise Version of (which is that of the older interpreters 
this verse a i^at source of misappre- and of Olshausen) seems to suit the 
hension to. Ignorant readers, ^me context better. Perhaps, also, there 
have even been led to imagine that may be an allusion here to the peculiar 
St. Paul spoke of a sinful habit in use of the word ‘Zealot.' Compare 
which he indulged, and to the do- Gal. i. 14. 

minion of which he was encouraged ^ With this passage compare Rom, 
(2 CJor. xii. 9) contentedly to resdgn ix.7-9. 
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,•23 woinan,«tlie other by the free. But the son of the 
bond- woman was born to him after the flesh; 
whereas the son of the free-woman was boi'n by 

24 virtue of the promise. Now, all this is allegoncal ; 
for these two women are the two covenants ; the 
first given fipom Mount Sinai, whose cliildren are 

25 bom into bondage, which is Hagar (for the word 
Hagar* in Arabia signifies Mount Sinai) : and she 
answers to the earthly Jerusalem, for * she is in 

26 bondage with her children. But [ Sarah » is the 
second covenant in Christ, and answers to the 
heavenly Jerusalem ; for] the heavenly Jerusalem is 
free ; which is the mother of us all.-* And so it is 

27 written * »ejotce,J]&au havren htnvt&i not; iirrait 

fovli) into tf) 0 u Ibat trahatlciSt not ; for tbe 

hath many morr c^tRircii Snljtrf) ftatft 

2 S ® Now, we, brethren, like Isaac, are 

children [born not naturally, but] of God’s promise. 

•29 Yet, as then the spiritual seed of Abraham was 
persecuted by his natural seed, so it is also now. 

39 Nevertheless, what says the Scripture? ‘ Carft out 
11)0 touh'lnnman aiih ijrt iSnu; for tf)c j^oii of fijr l)onlX' 
iooman sfijalX not he l)eiv toitb the of t|)0 free- 

31 U)oman.^6 Wherefore, brethren, we are not cliildren 

. 1 of the bond- woman, but of the free. Stand fast, 
then, in the freedom whicli Christ has given us, and 
turn not back again, to entangle yourselves in the 
yoke of bondage. 

2 Lo, I Paul declare unto you, that if you cause 
yourselves to be circumcised, Christ will profit you 

3 nothing. I testify again to every man who submits 
to circumcision, that he thereby lays himself under 


* The word Hagar in Arabic means 
‘ a rock,* and some authorities tell us 
that Mount Sinai is so called by tl¥5 
Arabs. The lesson to be tirawn from 
this^ whole passage, as regards the 
Christian use of the Old Testament, is 
of an importance which can scarcely 
be over-rated. 

* All the best MSS. read * for.* Hagar 

both herself and her children, in 
bondage, corresponds to the earthly 
Jeruealem : by which latter expression 
is denoted the whole 83 ^ 8 tem of the 
Mosaic law, represented by its local 
centre, the Holy City. To this latter 
18 opposed the 'city to come* (Heb. 
xib 22). where Christians have their 
dtiaeiiship in heaven * (Phil, iii 20). 


3 This clause in brackets is implied, 
though not expressed, by St. Paul, 
being nocessar^^ for the completion of 
the parallel. 

* The weight of MS. authority is 
rather against the ‘ all ’ of the receive<l 
text ; yet it bears an emphatic sense if 
retained, viz. ' us ally whether Jews or 
ijentilest who belong to the Israel of 
God* Compare Cal. vi. 16. 

^ Isaiah liv. 1. (LXX.). Quoted as a 
prophetic testimony'' to the fact that 
the spiritual s^d of Abraham should 
be more num^*ous than his natural 
seed. 

« Gen. xxi. 10 Orom LXX., but not 
quite verbatim. 
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obligation to fulfil tbe whole Law. K yon rest your v. 4 
righteousness on the Law, you are cut oft* from Christ,' 
you are fallen from His gift of grace. For we, 5 
through the Spirit ^ [not through the Flesh], from 
Faith [not works], look eagerly for the hope® of 
righteousness. For in Christ Jesus neither circum- 6 
cision avails anything, nor uncircumcision ; but 
Faith, whose work is Love. 

You were running the race well : who has cast a 7 
stumbling-block in 'your way ? who has turned you 
aside from your obedience to the truth ? The counsel 8 
which you have obeyed ^ came not from Him who 
called ® you. ‘ A little leaven leavens the whole 9 
lump.’ ® As for me, I rely upon you, in the Lord, 10 
that you will not be led astray; but he that is trou- 
bling you, whosoever he he, shall bear the blame. 

But if I myself also [as they say] still preach cir- 11 
cumcision,^ why am I still persecuted ? for if I preach 
circumcision, then the cross, the stone at which they 
stumble,® is done away. 

I could wish that these agitators who disturb your 12 
quiet, would execute upon themselves not only cir- 
cumcision, but excision also.® 


Exhortation 
to the more 
enlightened 
party not to 


For you, brethren, have been called to freedom; 13 
only make not your freedom a vantage-ground for 


* This phrase (meaning literally to 
be cancelled from a thingy i.Ob to have 
utterly lost all connection with it) is only 
found in this passage and in Rom. vii. 
2 and 6. Another instance of resem- 
blance between the two Epistles. 

* In the words ‘ spirit ’ and ‘ faith ’ a 
tacit reference is made to their antith?se.s 
(constantly present to St. Paul’s mind) 

* flesh ’ or * letter,’ and ‘ law ’ or * works,’ 
re8i>ectively. 

3 i.e. the hope of" eternal happiness pro- 
mised to righteousness. Compare Rom. 
viii, 24, 25, where the same verb is used. 

* There is a paronomasia here, ex- 
pressed by * obedience ’ and ‘ obeyed.’ 

* The particijde used substantively. 
Compare 1 . 6, and note. 

® This proverb is quoted also 1 Cor. 
V. 6. Its application .here may be 

* Your seducers are few,mut yet enough 
to corrupt you all ; ’ or it may be 
'Circumcision is a small part of the 
law, but yet its observance is sufficient 
& place you altogether under the legal 
yoke,* 


^ This accusation might naturally be 
made by St. Paul’s opponents, ori the 
ground of his circumcising Timothy, 
and himself still continuing several 
Jewish observances. See Acts xx. 6, 
and Acta xxi. 24. The first ‘still’ in 
this verse is omitted by some MSS, 
but retained by the best. 

^ Literally, the stumbling-stone of the 
cross ; i.e. the cross which is their stum- 
bling-stone. Compare 1 Cor. i. 23. The 
doctrine ,of a crucified Messiah was a 
stumbling-block to the nationid pride 
of the Jews ; but if St. Paul would 
have consented to make Christianity a 
sect of Judaism (as he would by 
* preaching circumcision ’), their pride 
would have been satisfied. But then, 
if salvation were made to depend on 
outward ordinances, the death of Christ 
would be rendered unmeaning. 

® Observe tbe force of the ‘ also ’ and 
of the middle voice here ; the A. V. is 
a mistranslation. 

Literally, on terms of freedom. 
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the Flesh, but rather enslave yourselves one to another 

U by the bondage of love. For all the Law is fulfilled in 

15 this one saying, ‘CboujShan labr tl)» neirfbbour as 
if you bite and devour one another, 
take heed lest you be utterly destroyed by one an- 
other’s means. 

1 o But this I say, walk in the Spirit, and you shall 

17 not fulfil the desire of the Flesh ; for the desire of the 
Flesh fights against the Spirit, and the desire of ihe 
Spirit fights against the Flesh ; and this variance 
tends to hinder ^ you from doing what you wish to 

18 do. But, if you be led by the Spirit, you are not 

19 under the Law.® Now, the works of the Flesh are 
manifest, which* are such a .3 these ; fornication, im- 

20 purity, lasciviousness; itfolalry, witchcraft;^ enmities, 
strife, jealousy, passionate anger; intrigiies,^ divisions, 

21 sectarian parties; envy, murder; drunkenness, re- 
vellings, and such like. Of Avhich 1 forewarn you 
(as I told you also in times past), that they who do 
such things shall not inlierit the kingdom of God. 

2*2 But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 

23 Buffering, kindness, goodness, trusiAilness,® gentle- 
ness, self-denial. Against such there is no Law. 

24 But they who are Christ’s have crucified ^ the 

25 Flesh, with its passions and its lusts. Jl* we live by 

26 the Spirit, let our steps be guided by the Spirit. Let^pinLai 
us not become vainglorious, provoking one another 


* Levit. xix. 18 (LXX). 

* Not ‘so that you cannot do"* (A. 
V.), but * tending to prevent you from 
djoiug.* 

* To be ‘ under the yoke of the Law,’ 
and ‘ under the j^oke of the Flesh,’ is in 
St. Paul’s language the same ; because, 
for those wlio are under the Spirit’s 
guidance, the Law is dead (ver.£3) ; 
they do right, not from ft%r of the Law’s 
penalties, but through the influence of 
the Spirit who dwells within tliem. 
This, at least, is the ideal state of (Jhris- 
tians. Compare Korn. viii. 1-14. St. 
Paul here, and elsewhere in his Kpis- 
tles, alludes thus briefly to important 
truths, because Ins readers were already 
familiar with them from his wrsonal 
teaching. By the ‘ flesh ’ St. Paul de- 
notes not merely the sensual tendency, 
but generally that which is earthly in 
man, as ojiposed to what is spiritual. 
It should be observed, that the 17th 
▼erse is a summarj'of the description 
of the struggle between flesh and spirit 


in Rom. vii. 7-25; and verse 18th is 
a summary of the dcscriptioji of the 
Christian’s deliverance from this strug- 
gle. Rom. viii. 1-14. 

The profeseion of magical arU, The 
history of the times in which St. Paul 
lived Is full of the crimes committed by 
those who professed such arts. VVe have 
seen him brought into contact with such 
persons as Ephesus already. They <lea!t 
in poisons also, which accounts for the 
use of the term etymologically. 

* For this word, compare Rom. ii. 8, 
and note. Also 2 Cor. xii. 20. 

® The word seems to have this mean- 
ing here ; for faith (in its larger sense) 
could not be classed as one among a 
number of the constituent parts of love. 
See 1 Cor. xiiL 

7 Some Aanslate this aorist * cru- 
cified the fieih (at the time of their 
baptism or their conversion].’ But it 
is more natural to take it as used for 
the perfect. Sec notes on 2 CJor. ^ii. 2, 
and Rom. v. 6. 
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to strife, regarding one another with e^vy. Brethren, vi. i 
— I speak to you who call yourselves the Spiritual,* 

— even if any one be overtaken in a fault, do you 
correct such a man in a spMt of meekness ; and take 
thou heed to thyself, lest thou also be tempted. Bear 2 
ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ. For, if any man exalts himself, thinking to 3 
be something when he is nothing, he deceives himself 
with vain imaginations. Bather let every man ex- 4 
amine his own work, ‘and then his boasting will con- 
cern himself alone and not his neighbour; for each 5 
will bear the load [of sin] which is his own,* [instead 
of magnifying the load which is his brother’s], 
he mide foV* Moreover, let him who is receiving instruction in 6 

IialiSofthe the Word 3 give to his instructor a share in all the 
rinstriS^^ good things which he possesses. Do not deceive 7 
yourselves — God cannot be defrauded.** Every man 
shall reap as he has sown. The man who now sows 8 
for his own Flesh, shall reap therefrom a harvest 
doomed ^ to perish ; but he who sows for the Spirit, 
shall from the Spirit reap the harvest of life eternal. 

But let us continue in well-doing, and not be weary.® 9 
for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. 
Therefore, as we have ojDportiinity,^ let us do good to 10 
all men, but especially to our brethren in the house- 
hold of Faith. 


Autt)8:raph 

conclusion. 


Observe the size ® of the characters in which 1 1; 
write ® to you with my own hand. 


* * Ye that are spiritual.’ See p. 351. 

* The allusion here is apparently to 
iEsop’s well-known fable. It is unfor- 
tunate that in the Authorised Version 
two words (ver. 2) are translated by 
the same term burden^ which seems 
to make St. Paul contradict himself. 
His meaning is, that self-examination 
will prevent us from coinpariiii? our- 
selves boastfully with our neighbour ; 
we shall have enough to do with our 
own sins, without scrutinising his. 

® By the Word is meant the doctrines 
of Christianity. 

< Literally, ‘ God is not mockedy i.e. 
God is not really deceived by hypo- 
crites, who think to reap^ where they 
have not sown, 

* See Rom. viii. 21. 


6 Compare 2 Thess. iii. 13, where the 
expression is almost exactly the same. 

• This opportunity {time) is sug- 
gested by the preceding season (tim^\ 
but the verbal identity cannot with ad- 
vantage be retained here in lilnglish. 

® Thus we must understand the 
phrase, unles^ we suppose (with Tho- 
luck) that ‘ how large ’ is usal for ‘ what 
kind of,’ as in the later Greek of the 
Byzantine writers. To take ‘charac- 
ters ’ as equivalent to ‘ letter * appears 
inadmissible. St. Paul does not here 
say that he wrote the whole Epistle 
with his own hand, but this is the 
bepnning of his usual autograph post- 
script, and equivalent to the ‘so I 
write* in 2 Thess. iii. 17. We may 
observe as a further confirmation of 


® The past tense, used, according to the classical epistolatory stjle, from Ihe 
" position of the readers. 
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.12 I tell you that they who wish to have a good repute 
in things pertaining to the Flesh, they, and they 
alone ' are forcing circui^isiou upon you ; and that 
only to save themselves from the persecution which * 

13 Christ bore upon the cross. For even they who 
circumcise themselves do not keep the Law; but they 
wish to have you chcumcised, that your obedience ^ 
to the fleshly ordinance may give them a grou nd of 

14 boasting. But as for mo, far b^ it from me to boast, 
save only in the cross ^ of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
whereby the world is crucified unto me, and I unto 

1.5 the world. For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
is anything, nor uncircumcision; but a new creation.® 

16 And whosoever ‘shall walk by this rule, peace and 
mercy be upon them, and upon all tl\p Israel of God.^ 

17 Henceforth, let no man vex me; for I bear in my 
body the scars ^ which mark my bondage to the Lord 
Jesus. 


18 Brethren, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with your spirit. Amen. 

lAETL BHAIKOI^ TMIN FFAIVIM AillN 
EI PA^A Tile EMlh XEIPl.^ 


this view, that scarcely any Kpistlc 
bears more evident marks than this of 
having been written from dictation. 
The writer of this note received a letter 
from the venerable Ncander a few 
months before his death, which illus- 
trated this point in a manner the more 
interesting, because he (Neander) takes 
a dififerent view of this passage. His 
letter is written in the fair and flowing 
hand of an amanuensis, but it ends 
with a few irregular lines in large and 
rugged characters, writteij by himtftlf, 
and explaining the cause of his needing 
the services of an amanuensis, namely, 
the weakness of his eyes (probably fhc 
very malady of St. Paul). It was im- 
IMssible to read this autograph without 
thinking of the present passage, and 
observing that he might have expressed 
himself in the very words of St. Paul : 
— * Behold 1 in what large characters I 
have written to thee with my own 
luuid.’ ['fhe words are given in uncial 
characters above, rr.] 

* The * they ' is emphatic. 

* Literally, that they may not be jper~ 
ueuted with* we crone of Christ. Cf. 2 
Cor. L 6 (the. sufferings cf Christ). 


* J<,iterally, that they may /toast in 
your ficsfi. 

■* To understand the full force f»f 
such expressions as ‘ to /Mtast in the 
cross* we must remeinl)er that the cross 
(the instrument of punishment of the 
vilest malefactors) was' associated willi 
all that was most odious, contemptible, 
and horrible, in the minds of that gene- 
ration, just as the word gibbet would be 
now. 

5 Cf. 2 Cor. V. 17. 

® Compare ch. iii. ver. a. 

7 Literally, the scars of the wounds 
made upon the body of a slave by the 
branding-iron, by which he was marked 
as belonging to" his master. Observe 
the emphatic * I ; ’ whatever others may 
do, I at least bear in my body the true 
marks which sh(»w that 1 belong to 
Christ; the scars, not of circumcision, 
but of wounds suffered for His sake. 
Therefore letfK) mai^ vex me by deny- 
ing that I am ClirUPs servAnt, and 
bear His commission. Cf. 2 010, xi. 2H. 

® [The words used by St. Paul (Gal 
vi. 11), as they appear In flw Uneifli 
MSS. e.g. the Ckxlex ICphnimi Be* 
scriptus(0). u.] 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

St. Paul at Corinth. — Punishment o^' contumacious Offenders. — Subsequent 

Character of the Corinthian Church. — Completion of the Collection. — Phoebe’s 

Journey to Rome. — She bears the Epistle to the Romans. 

It was probably about the same time when St. Paul despatched to 
Ei^hesus the messengers who bore his energetic remonstrance to the 
Galatians, that he was called upon to inflict the punishment which he 
had threatened upon those* obstinate offenders who still defied his 
censures at Corinth. We have already seen that these were divided 
into two classes : the larger consisted of those who justified their im- 
moral practice by antinomian’ doctrine, and, styling themselves ‘the 
Spiritual,’ considered the outward restrictions of morality as mere 
carnal ordinances, from which they were emancipated ; the other and 
smaller (but more obstinate and violent) class, who had been more 
recently formed into a party by emissaries from Palestine, were the 
extreme Judaisers,^ who were taught to look on Paul as a heretic, 
and to deny his A]308tleshix>. Although the principles of these two 
parties differed so widely, yet they both agreed in repudiating the 
authority of St. Paul ; and, apparently, the former party gladly 
availed themselves of the calumnies of the Judaising propagan- 
dists, and readily listened to their denial of Paul’s divine com- 
mission ; while the Judaisers, on their part, would foster any 
opposition to the Apostle of the Gentiles, from whatever quarter 
it might arise. 

But now the time was come when the peace and purity of the 
Corinthian Church was to be no longer destroyed (at least openly) 
by either of these parties. St. Paul’s first duty was to silence and 
shame his leading opponents, by proving the reality of his Apostle- 
ship, which they denied. This he co\ild only do by exhibiting ‘the 
signs of an Apostle,’ which consisted, as he himself informs us, 
mainly in the display of miraculous powers (2 Cor. xii. 12). The 
i ]^esent was a crisis which required such an appeal to the direct 
jlEfc^gment of God, who could alone decide between conflicting 
claimants to a Divine commission. It was a contest like that be- 
tween^lijah and the prophets of Baal. St. Paul had already in his 
absent professed his readiness to stake the truth of his claims on 
this issue (2 Cor. x. 8, and xiii. 3-(i) ; and we may be sme that 

* Iw term Antinoinian characteristic (which was a belief that 

to the 9^1 thinga lawful ^ party at the restraints of outward law were 
Corinth, we ^o not of course mean that abolished for Christians) seems more 
all their ^opinions were the same with accurately expressed by the term 
those which haf^ been held by modern tinomiany than W any ^ oth er. 

(ao-called) Antioomians. But their » See above, C^p. XVII. 
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now, when he was present, he did not shrink from the trial. And, 
doubtless, God, who had sent him forth, wrought such miracles by 
hi9 agency as sufficed to convince or to silence the gainsayers. Per- 
haps the Judaising emissarils from Palestine had already left Corinth, l 
after fulfilling their mission by founding an anti-Pauline party there. I 
If they had remained, they must now have been driven to retreat 
in shame and confusion. All other opposition was quelled likewise, 
and the whole Church of Corinth were constrained to confess t^at 
God was on the side of Paul. Now, therefore, that ‘ their obedience 
was complete,’ the painful task remained of ‘ punishing all the dis- 
obedient ’ (2 Cor. X. 6). It was ilot enough that those who had so 
often ofiended and so often been pardoned before, should now merely 
profess once more a repentance which wtis only the offspring of fear 
or of hypocrisy ; unless they Avere willing to give ijroof of their sin- 
cerity by renouncing their guilty indulgences. They had long 
infected the Church by tln^r immorality ; they were not merely evil 
themselves, but they were doing liariq to otliers, and causing the 
name of Christ to be blasi>hemed among the lieathen. It was ne- 
cessary that the salt which had lost its savour should be cast out, 
lest its putrescence shoidd spread to that which still retained its 
purity (2 Cor. xii. 21). St. Paul no longer hesitated to stand be- 
tween the living and the dead, that the plague might be stayed. ' 
We know, from his own descrii)tion (1 Cor. v, 3-5), the very form 
and manner of the ijunishmpnt inflicted. A solemn assembly of the 
Church was convened ; the i>resence and power of the Lord Jesus 
Christ was especially invoked ; tlie cases of tlie worst oftenders were 
separately considered, and those whose sins re<juired so heavy a 
punishment were publicly cast out of the Church, find (in the awful 
phraseology of Scriijture) delivered over to Satan. Yet Ave must 
not suppose that even in such extreme cases the object of the sentence 
was to consign the criminal to final reprobation. On tlie ccuitrary, 
the purpose of this excommunication was so to work on the oflender’s 
mind as to bring him to sincere repentance, ‘ that his spirit might 
be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus. 'If it had this happy effect, 
and if he manifested true contrition, he was restored (as wo have 
already seen in the case of the incestuous person'*) to the love of the 
brethren and the communion of the Church. 

We should naturally be glad to knoAv whether the pacification and 
purification of the Cqpnthian* Church thus effected was permanent; 
or whether the evils which were bo deeply rooted, sprang up again 
after St. Paul’s departure. On this i^oint Scripture gives us no 
further information, nor can Ave find any mention of this Ohur<di 
(which has hitherto occupied so large a space in our narrative) after 
the date of the present chapter, either in the Acts or the Epistles. 
Such silence seems, so far as it goes, of favourable augury.* And 
the subsequent testimony of Clement (the ‘fellow-labourer’ of Paul, 
mentioned Phil. iv. 3) confirms this interi>reta±ion of it. He speaks 
(evidently from his own personal experience) of the impvefcijon pro- 
lix' 

* We here assume that some of the that they would. 

Corinthian Church remained obstinate * 1 Cor. v. 5. 

in their offences, as St. Paul expected * 2 Cor. ii* d-8. 
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duced upon every stranger who visited the Church of Corinth, by 
their exemplary conduct ; and specifies particularly their possession 
of the virtues most opposite to their former faults. Thus, he says 
V that they were distinguished for the r^eness and somidness of their 
\ ktwwledge in contrast to the unsound and false pretence of knowledge 
for which they were rebuked by St. Paul. Again, he praises the 
pure and blameless lives of their women ; which must therefore have 
bqen greatly changed since the time when fornication, wantonness, 
and impurity (2 Cor. xii. 21) were the characteristics of their society. 
But especially he commends them for their entire freedom from 
faction a/nd party-spirit^ which had formerly been so conspicuous 
among their faults. Perhaps the picture which he draws of this 
golden age of Corinth may be too favourably coloured, as a contrast 
to the state of things which he deplored when he wrote. Yet we 
may believe it substantially true, and may therefore hope that some 
of the worst evils were permanently corrected ; more particularly the 
impurity and licentiousness which had hitherto been the most flagrant 
of their vices. Their tendency to party-si>irit, however (so charac- 
teristic of the Greek temper), was not cured ; on the contrary, it 
blazed forth again with greater fury than ever, some years after the 
death of St. Paul. Their dissensions were the occasion of the letter 
of Clement already mentioned ; he wrote in the hope of appeasing a 
violent and louy-continiied schism which had arisen (like their earlier 
divisions) from their being ‘ putted up in the cause of one against 
another. ’ ^ He rebukes them for their envy^ strife^ a)id party-spirit ; 
accuses them of being devoted to the cause of their party-leaders 
rather than to the cause of God ; and declares that their divisions 
were reiuluig asntuier the body of Christy and casting a stumbling-block 
in the way of many. This is the last account which we have of the 
Corinthian Church in the Apostolic age ; so that the curtain falls 
upon a scene of unchristian strife, too much like that upon which it 
rose. Yet, though this besetting sin was still unsubdued, the cha- 
racter of the Church, as a whole, was much improved since the days 
when some of them denied the resurrection, and others maintained 
their right to practise unchastity. 

St. Paul continued three months ^ resident at Corinth ; or, at least, 
he made that city his head-quarters during this period. Probably he 
made excursions thence to Athens and other neighbouring Churches, 
which (as we know ‘) lie had established at his first visit throughout 
all the region of Achaia, and which, i)erhaps, needed his presence, 
his exhortations, and his correction, no less than the metropolitan 
Church. Meanwhile, he was employed in com]deting that great 
collection for the Christians of Palestine, upon which we have seen 
him so long engaged. The Christians of Achaia, from whose com- 
parative wealth much seems to have been expected, had already pre- 
pared their contributions, by laying aside something for the fund on 
the first day of every week ; ^ and, as this had been going on for more 

* 1 CoiVjiv. 6. * See 2 Cor. i. 1, and 2 Cor. xi. 10 

* The passages in italics are quo- (‘ The regions of Achaia *). Compare, 

tations frem Clement’s first epistle, however, the remarks at the end of 
ch. i., ii., iii., xiv.j xlvi., liv. Chap. X. and Chap. XVII. 

^ Acts XX. S* ^1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
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than a year,' the sum laid by must have been considerable. Tliis 
was now collected from the individual contributors, and entrusted to 
cei-tain treasurers elected by the whole Churcli,' who were to carry 
it to Jerusalem in company with St. Paul. j 

While the Apostle was preparing for this journey, destined to be 
so eventful, one of his converts was also departing from Corinth, in 
an opposite direction, charged witli a commission which hiis immor- 
talised her name. This was Plujtjbo, a Christian matron resident* at 
Cenchreae, the eastern port of Corinth. She was a widow ^ of con- 
sideration and wealth, who acted 4is one of the deaconesses^ of the 
Church, and was now about to sail to Home, upon some private busi- 
ness, apparently connected with a lawsuit in which .she was engaged. '’ 
St. Paul availed himself of this opportunity to send a letter by her 
hands to the Roman Church. His reason for writing to them at 
this time was his intention of speedily visiting them, on his way from 
Jerusalem to Spain. He tlesired, i)efore liis ])ersonal intercourse 
with them should ])egin, to give them a^jiroof of the atlectionate in- 
terest which he felt for them, although they ‘ had not seen his face 
in the flesh.’ M e must not suppose, however, that they were hitherto 
altogether unknown to him ; for we see, fi'om the very numerous 
salutations at the close of the Epistle, that he was already well ac- 
quainted with many individual Christians at Rome. Fi*om the })er- 
sonal acquaintance he had thus formed, and the intelligence he had 
received, he had reason to entertain a very high ojnnion of the cha- 
racter of the Church;*’ and accordingly lie tells them (Rom. xv. 14- 
10) that, in entering .so fully in his letter ui>oii the doctrines and 
rules of Christianity, he had done it not so much to teach as t(» 
remind them ; and that he was justified in assuming the authority so 
to exhort them, by tlie special commission which C’hrist liad giyen 
him to the Gentiles, 

The latter expression shows us that a considerable proj)ortion, if 
not the majority, of the Roman Christians were of Gentile origin,'^ 
which is also evident from several other passages in the Epistle. At 
the same time, we cannot doubt that the original luicleiis of tlio 
Church there, as well as in all the other gn^at cities of the Empire, 
was formed by converts (including more Gentile proselytes than 
Jews) who had separated themselves from the J<jwish synagogue.'* 
The name of the original foumk^r of the Roman Church has not been 
preserved to us by history, nor even celebrated by tradition. This 
is a remarkable fact, when we consider how soon the Church of 


* 2 Cor. viii. 10, and 2 Cor. ix. 2. 

* ‘Whomsoever ve shall approve.’ 
1 Cor. xvi. 3. (See* the translation of 
the verse.) 

^ She could not (according to Greek 
manners) have been mentioned as 
acting in the independent manner de- 
scribed (Rom. xvi. 1, 2), either if her 
husband had been living or if .she had 
been unmarried. 

^ On this appellation, however; see 
p. 841, n. 2 ; also p. 342, n. 1. 

^ note on Horn. xvi. 1 , 


Rom. i. 8: ‘ Y«'ur faith is spoken 
of throughout the whole world.’ 

7 S<*e also Rom. i. l.‘l. 

” I'his is evident from tiie familiarity 
with the Old Tojitaineiit which St, Paul 
^lS8umcB ill the readers of the Kpistle 
to the Romaws ; also from the mani- 
fest reference to Jewish readers in the 
whole argument of chapters iii. ami 
iv., and again of chanters ix., x., and 
xi. See moreover the note on Rom. 
iv. 18 below. 
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Rome attained great eminence in the Christian world, both from its 
numbers, and from the influence of its metropolitan rank. Had any 
of the Apostles laid its first foundation, the fact could scarcely fail to 
have been recorded. It is therefore probable that it was formed in 
the first instance, of private Christians converted in Palestine, who 
had come from the eastern^ parts of the Empire to reside at Rome, 
or who had brought back Christianity with them, from some of their 
periodical visits to Jerusalem, as the ‘ Strangers of Rome,^ from the 
great Pentecost, Indeed, among the immense multitudes whom 
political and commercial reasons' constantly attracted to the metro- 
polis of the world, there could not fail to be representatives of every 
religiciH which had established itself in any of the x^rovinces. 

On this hypothesis, the earliest of the Roman Christians were 
Jews by birth, who resided in Rome, from some of the causes above 
alluded to. By their efforts others of their friends and fellow- 
countrymen (who were very numerous at Rome would have been 
led to embrace the Gospel. But the Church so founded, though 
Jewish in its origin, was remarkably free from the predominance of 
Judaising tendencies. This is evident f r om the fact that so large a 
proportion of it at this early x^eriod wore already of Gentile blood ; 
and it appears still more plainly from the tone assumed by St. Paul 
throughout the Ex 3 istle, so different from that in which he addresses 
the Galatians, although tlio subject-matter is often nearly identical. 
Yet, at the same time, the Judaising element, though not prepon- 
derating, was not entirely absent. We find that there were opponents 
of the Gospel at Romo, who argued against it on the ground of the 
immoral consequences which followed (as they thought) from the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith; and even charged St. Paid him- 
self with maintaining that the greater man’s sin, the greater was 
God’s glory. (See Rom. iii. 8 .) Moreover, not all the Jewish 
members of the Church could bring themselves to acknowledge their 
vmcircumcised Gentile brethren as their equals in the privileges of 
Christ’s kingdom (Rom. iii. 9 and 29, xv. 7-11) ; and, on the other 
hand, the more enlightened Gentile converts were inclined to treat 
the lingering Jewish prejudices of weak consciences with scornful 
contempt (Rom. xiv. 3). It was the aim of St. Paul to win the 
former of these parties to Christian truth, and the latter to Chris- 
tian love ; and to remove the stumbling-blocks out of the way of 


' We cannot, perhaps, infer any- 
thing as to the composition of the 
Church at Rome, from the fact that 
Sf. Paul writes to them in Greek 
instead of Latin ; because Hellenistic 
Greek was (as we have seen, p. 32) his 
own native tongue, in which he seems, 
alwiu^s to have written : and if any of 
the ^man Christians old not under- 
stand that language, interpreters were 
not wanting in their own body who 
could explun it to them. Unquestion- 
ably, however, he assumes that his 
leaiera are familiar with the Septuagint 
(Rom. iv. 18). It is rather remarkable 


that Terlius, who acted as St. Paul’s 
amanuensis, was apparently (to judge 
from his name) a Roman Christian of 
the Latin section of the Church. It 
cannot, of course, be supposed that all 
the Roman Christians were of Oriental 
origin and Grecian speech. Yet it is 
certain (as Dean Milman, in his ‘ JJAtin 
Chriatianityl has lately observed) that 
Greek remained the prevailing language 
in the Church of Rome for severiu cen- 
turies. 

> With regard to the JeWB in Rome, 
see the beginning of Chap. XXIY, 
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both, by setting before them that grand summary of the doctrine 
and practice of Christianity which is contained in the following 
Epistle. 


EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.' 

i. i Paul, a bondsman of Jesus Christ, a called Apostle, saiutntioiu 
set apart to publish the Glad-tidings of God 

2 which He promised of old b3; His Prophets in the 

3 Holy Scriptures, concerning His Son (who was 
born of the seed of David according to the flesh, 

4 but was marked out^ as the Son of God with 
mighty power^ according to the spirit of holiness, 
by resurrection from tl^e dead),^ even Jesus Christ, 

5 our Lord and Master.^ By whom, I received grace 
and apostleship, that I might declare His name 
among all the Gentiles, and bring them to the 

6 obedience of faith. Among whom ye also are 

7 numbered, being called by Jesus Christ to 

ALL God’s beloved, called to be Saints, who 
DWELL IN Rome.® 

Grace be to you, and peace from God our Father, 
and from our Lord Jesus Christ. 


* The date of this Epistle is very 
precisely fixed by the following; state- 
ments contained in it : — 

(1.) St. Paul had never yet been to 
Rome (i, 11, 13, 15). 

(2.) He was intending to go to 
Rome, after first visiting .lerusalem 
(xv. 23-28). This was exactly his 
purpose during his three months’ re- 
sidence at Corinth. See Acts xix. 21. 

(3.) He was going to boar a col- 
lection of alms from Macedonia and 
Achaia to Jerusalem (xv. 26 and 31). 
This he did carry froiji CorintH to 
Jerusalem at the close of this three 
months’ visit. See Acts xxiv. 17. 

(4.) When he wrote the Epistle, Ti- 
motheus, Sosipater, Gaius, and Erastus 
were with him (xvi. 21, 23); of these, 
the first three are expressly mentioned 
in the Acts as having been with him at 
Corinth during the three months’ visit 
(see Acts xx. ^ ; and the last, Erastus, 
was himself a Corinthian, and had Ijeen 
sent shortly before from Ephesus (Acts 
xix. 22) with Timotheus on the way to 
Corinth. Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 10, 11. 

(5.) Phoebe, a deaconess of the Co- 
rinthian port of Cenchrese, was the 
of the Epistle (xvi. 1 ) to Rome. 


’^‘Defined,’ hero c«pii\alont, as 
Chrysostom says, to ‘marked out.’ We 
may observe that the notes which 
marked .Icsns as the Son of (iod, are 
here declared to be power and fotlineiis. 
Neither would have been sufiieicnt 
without the other. 

3 ‘Resurrection of the dead’ had 
already become a U'chnical expression, 
used as we use ‘ Resurrection : ’ it can- 
not here mean the general resurrection 
of the dead (as Prof. Jowett supposes), 
because that event not having taken 
place could not ‘ define ’ our Lord to 
be the Son of (iod. 

^ ‘ I.ord ’ seems to require this trans- 
lation here, especially in connection 
with ‘bondsman,’ ver. 1. 

^ See note on 1 Cor. i. 2. 

« If this introductor}’ salutation an 
pears involved and parenthetical, it the 
more forcibly recalls to our mind the 
manner in which it was written, 
namely, by (lictation from the mouth of 
St. Paul. (5f course an extemporary 
spoken composition will always be 
more full of parentheses, abrupt tran- 
sitions, and broken sentences, than a 
treatise composed in writing by its 
author. 
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Intention First I thank my God through Jesus Christ for i. 8 
because the tidings of your faith are told 
throughout the whole world. For God is my witness 9 
(whom I serve with the worship * of my spirit, in 
proclaiming the Glad- tidings of His Son), how un- 
ceasingly I make mention of you at all times in my 
prayers, beseeching Him that, if it be possible, I lo 
might now at length have a way open to me according 
to the will of God, to come and visit you. For I long 1 1 
to see you, that I may impart to you some spiritual 
gift, for the establishment of jonr stedfastness ; that 12 
I may share with you (I would say) in mutual en- 
couragement, through the faith both of you and me 
together, one with another. But I would not have 13 
you ignorant, brethren, that I have often purposed 
to come to you (tliough hitherto I have been hindered), 
that T might have some fruit among you also, as I 
have among the other Gentiles. I am a debtor both 14 
to Greeks and Barbarians, both to wise and foolish; 
therefore, as far as in me lies, I am ready to declare 15 
the Glad- tidings to you that are in Rome, as well as 
to others. For [even in the chief city of the world] 16 
1 am not ashamed of the Glad- tidings of Christ, 


seeing it is the mighty power whereby God brings 
salvation to every man that has faith therein, to the 
udhlpcon’- Jew first, and also to the Gentile.® For therein God’s 17 
riveiatfoi? of righteousness is revealed, a righteousness which 
mViJ^iirfect spi'ings from Faith, and which Faith receives — as it 
wllvf iiXe- is written : ‘ M\j faitlj hhr J ‘ 

whiThfkuhii i^^er the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 18 
and'thereiS” against all uugodliness and unrighteousness of men, 
loyiv God’s who keep*^ down the truth [which they know] by the 


* The addition of * with my spirit ’ which God con.sidcrs such ; and which 
qualifies the verb, which was generally munt, therefore, be the perfection of 
a])plied to acts of outward worship, man’s moral nature. This righteous- 
As much as to say, ‘ My worship of ness may be looked on under two as- 
God is not the outward service of the pects : 1. in itself, as a moral condition 
temple, but the inward homage of the of man ; 2. in its consequences, as in- 
spirit.* See the corresponding sub- volving a freedom from guilt in the 
stantlvesimilarly qualified, chap. xii. 1. sight of God. Under the first aspect 

• St. Paul uses the word for * Greek ’ it is the possession of a certain dis- 
us the singular of the word for ‘ Gen- position of mind called faith. Under 
tiles,* because the singular of the latter ' the second aspect it is regarded as 
is not used in the sense of a Gentile, something reckoned by God to the 
Also the plural ‘ Greeks ’fis used when account of man — an acquittal of past 
individual Oentdes are meant ; * Gen- offences. 

tiles * when Gentiles collectively are ** Habakkuk ii. 4 (LXX.). Quoted 
spoken of. ^ also Gal. iii. 11, and Hcb. x. 88. 

** Godtm righteousness. Not an at- * For this meaning of the verb^ com- 
tlibute of God^ but the i^hteomess pare 2 Thess. ii. d. 
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19 wickedness wkerein they live.* Because that which 

can be known ^ of God is manifested in their hearts, pAlKiwuon of 

20 God Himself having shown it to them ; for His eternal 
power and Godhead, though they be invisible, yet 2 ? 

are seen ever since the world was made, being under- JeVauiStouIo 
stood by His works, that they [who despised Him] 

21 might have no excuse ; because although they knew 
God, they glorified Him not as God, nor gave Him 
thanks, but in their reasonings they went astray 
after vanity, and their senseless heart was darkened, "’"f***- 

2-2 Calling themselves wise, they were turned into fools, 

23 and forsook the glory ^ of the imperishable God for 
idols graven in the likeness of perishable men, or of 

24 birds and beasts, and creeping things. Therefore 
God also gave them up to work uncjeanness accord- 
ing to their hearts’ lust, to dishonour tlieir bodies 

25 one with another ; seeing they had bartered the truth 
of God for lies, and revcrcmced and worshipped the 
things made instead of the Maker, who is blessed for 

‘iocver, Amen. For this cause God gave them up to 
shameful passions ; for on the one hand their women 
changed the natural use into that which is against 

27 nature ; and on the other hand their men, in like 
manner, leaving the natural use of the woman, burned 
in their lust one toward another, men with men 
working abomination, and receiving in themselves 

28 the due recompense of their transgression. And as 

^ they thought fit to cast out the acknowledgment of 

God, God gave them over to an outcast ^ mind, to do 

29 the things that are unseemly. They are filled with 
all unrighteousness, fornication, depravity, covetous- 
ness,® maliciousness. They overflow with envy, 

30 murder, strife, deceit, malignity. They are whis- 
perers, backbiters, God-ht^ters ; ® outrageous, over- 
weening, false boasters ; inventors of wickedness ; 

31 undutiful to parents ; bereft of wisdom ; breakers of 
covenanted faith ; devoid of natural affection ; ruthless, 




^ living in toickedneas, 

* That which can be known by men 
as men; without special supernatural 
communication. 

* This is nearly a quotation from 
Ps. cvi. 20 (LXX.) The phrase used 
there and here meaning to forsake one 
Ainp for another ; to change one thing 
agatnat another, 

* There ia a play upon the words 
here (east ont^outcaMt). A translation 
ahonld, if possible, retain such marked 


haracteristics of St. Paul’s style. A 
)aronoroa8in upon the same words is 
bund 2 Cor. xiii. <>, 7 . 

& Perhaps this may l^e here used for 
uatf as it is at Eph. v. 8 and elscu^re; 
ee the notes|there, and also sec Ham- 
nond, and Jowett, in loco. 

6 We venture to consider this ad- 
ective active, against the opinion of 
iViner, Meyer, and De Wette ; relying 
irst, on the authority of Suidas, and 
lecondly, <m the context. 
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^ It was ulio 
violated by 
those who ac- 
knowledged 
its obligation 
(whether Jews 
orSieathcn 
philosophers). 
Such acknow- 
ledgment 
would not 
avail In Oosl’s 
sight. His 
judgment 
would depend 
on <l»e agree- 
ment between 
the acthms 
and the law 
revealed, 
whether out- 
wardly fas to 
the Jews) or 
inwardly (as 
to the 
heathen). 


The Life and Epistles of St, Paul, [cH. 

merciless. Who knowing the decree of God,^ whereby i. 32 
all that do such things are worthy of death, not only 
commit the sins, but delight in their fellowship with 
the sinners. 

Wherefore thou, O man, whosoever thou art thatii. 1 
judgest others, art thyself without excuse;* for in -*> 
judging thy neighbour thou condemnest thyself, 
since thy deeds are the same which in him thou dost 
condemn. And we know that God judges them who 2 
do such wickedness, not^ by their words, but by 
their deeds. But reckonest thou, O thou that con- 3 
demnest such evil-doers, and doest the like thyself, 
that thou shalt escape the judgment of God ? or does 4 
the rich abundance of His kindness* and forbearance 
and long-suffering cause tliee to despise^ Him? and 
art thou ignorant that God, by His kindness [in 
withholding punishment], strives to lead thee to re- 
pentance ? But thou in the hardness and impenitence 6 
of thy heart, art treasuring up against thyself a store 
of wrath, which will bo manifested in ® the day of 
wrath, even the day when God will reveal ® to the 
sight of men the righteousness of His judgment. 

For He will pay to all their due, according to their 6 
deeds ; to those who with stedfast endurance in well 7 
doing seek glory and honour ^ incorruptible, He will 8 
give life eternal ; but for men of guile,® who are 
obedient to unrighteousness, and disobedient to the 9 
truth, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish ^ 
shall ® fall upon them ; yea, upon every soul of man 
that does the work of evil, upon the Jew first, and 
also upon the Gentile. But glory and honour and 10 


1 How did thej’^ know this ? By the 
law of conscience (see ii. 14) confirmed 
by the laws of nature (i. 20). 

* Inexcusable in doing evil (not in 
judging) is evidently meant, just as it 
is before (i. 20) by the same word. 
St. Paul does not here mean that ‘ cen- 
soriousness is inexcusable ; ’ but he 
says ‘ thy power to judge the immorali- 
ties of others involves thy own guilt; 
for thou also violatest the laws of thy 
conscience.’ 

* This appears to be the meaning of 
‘ according to truth.’ 

* Literally, * is it the rsch abundance 
of His kindness^ §*c., which thou de- 
spisest ? ’ 

* Not against, but manifested in, 

® This means to disclose to sight 
what has been hidden ; the word reveal 


does not by itself represent the full 
force of the original term, although 
etymologically it corresponds with it. 

Glory and honour and immor- 
tality,’ an ifendiadys for ‘immortal 
glory and honour.’ 

® This noun seems to mean selfish 
party intrigue^ conducted in a mer- 
cenary spirit^ and more generally, selfish 
cunning ; being derived from a verb 
denoting to undertake a work for hire. 
It occurs also 2 Cor. xii. 20 ; Phil. i. 
16, Phil. ii. 3 ; Gal. v. 20. The par- 
ticiple is used for intriguing partisans 
by Aristotle (PofiV. v. 3). The history 
of this word seems to bear a strong 
analogy to that of our term job, 

® Obwrve the change of construction 
here. The nouns in the tatter clause 
arc in the uotpinative. 
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peace sball be given to every man who does the 
work of good, to the Jew first, and also to the Gen- 

1 1 tile ; for there is no respect of persons with God. 

12 For the}’^ who have sinned without [the knowledge 
of] the Law, shall perish without [the punishment 
of] the Law; and they who have sinned under the 

13 Law, shall be judged by the Law.* For not the 
hearers of the Law^ are righteous in God’s sight, but 

lithe doers of the Law shall be Qounted righteous. For 
when the Gentiles, having not the Law, do by nature 
the works of the Law, they, though they have not 

15 the Law, are a Law to themselves; since they mani- 
fest the work .of the Law written in their hearts ; 
while their conscience •also bears its witness, and 
their inward thoughts answering 4)ne to the other, 

16 accuse, or else defend them; [as will be seen]® in 
that day when God shall judge the secret counsels 
of men by Jesus Christ, according to the Glad-tidings 
which I preach. 

17 Behold^ thou callest thyself a Jew, and restest in 

18 the Law, and boastest of God’s favour, and knowest 

the will of God, and givost® judgment upon {hey bn>kc tS 

or evil, being instructed by the teaching of the Law. oiltward 

19 Thou deemest thyself a guide of the blind,’ a light f tooSVince 
those who are in darkness, an instructor of the simple, ^'[ 3 ® 

SO a teacher of babes, possessing in the Law the perfect the heart. 

21 pattern of knowledge and of truth. Thou therefore 
that teachest thy neighboui', dost thou not teach 
thyself? thou that preachest a man should not steal, 

22 dost thou steal ? thou that sayest a man should not 
commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery? thou 


* We have remarked elsewhere (but 
the remark may be here repeated with 
advantage) that the fttempts ^hich 
were formerlv made to prove that 
w'hen used with and without the article 
by St. Paul, meant in the former case 
a moral Jaw in general^ and in the latter 
only the Mosaic Law, have now been 
abandoned by the best interpreters. 
See note on iii. 20. 

* The Jews were ‘ hearers of the Law ’ 
in their synagogues, every Sabbath. 

® ’Fhe clause in brackets (or some 
equivalent) must be interpolated, to 
render the connection clear to an En- 
glish reader. The verbs are in the pre- 
sent, because the conscientious judg- 
ment described takes place in the pre- 
sent time ; yet they are connected with 


in the Day (as if they liad been in the 
future), because the manifestation and 
confirmation of that judgment belongs 
to ‘ the Day of the Lord.' 

* If we follow some of the best 
MSS., the translation must run thus: 
* But what, if thou callest thj'self,* 
&c. ; the apodosis beginning with verse 
21 . 

^ The verb means to test (as a metal 
by fire). See 1 Peter i. 7. Hence to 
give judgment upon (here). ‘Things 
that are excellent,’ or rather ‘ things 
that differ,’ mean (as explained hy 
Theophylact), ‘ what we ought to no 
and what we ought not to do.’ The 
same phrase occurs Phil. i. 10. See 
also Rom. idi. % 
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that abhorrest idols, dost thou rob ^ temples? thouii. 23 
that makest thy boast in the Law, by bi*eakmg the % 
Law dost thou dishonour God ? Yea, g,s it is written, 

ii the name at blai^pb^welr am0nff24 
tbe 

For circumcision avails if thou keep the Law ; but 25 
if thou be a breaker of the Law, thy circumcision is 
turned into uncircumcision. If then the uncircum- 26 
cised Gentile keep the decrees of the Law, shall not 
his uncircumcision be counted for circumcision ? 

And shall not he, though naturally uncircumcised, by 27 
fulfilling the Law, condemn thee, who with Scripture 
and circumcision dost break the Law ? For he is not 28 
a Jew, who is one outwardly;, nor is that circumcision, 
which is outwar(J in the flesh ; but he is a Jew who 29 
is one inwardly, and circumcision is that of the heart, 
in the spirit, not in the letter ; whose praise comes 
not from man^ but from God. 

tasreofthe* ‘ But if this be SO, what advantage has the Jew,iii. 1 
InTheir'SeifS* what has been the profit of circumcision ? * Much 
witKeont- every way. First, because to their keeping were en- 2 
tion of7}o(i’s trusted the oracles of God. For what, though some 3 
iaithlcssne^s of them were faithless^ to the trust? shall we say® 
inf^estlb? that their faithlessness destroys the faithfulness ^ of 
^ That be far from us. Yea, bo sure that God 4 
tSe^SaSlo!!^ is true, though all mankind be liars, as it is written : 

Yet thuiitfh ^ tb 0 u fic in t^)ii gasingii, anti 

Miitedfrom' obei wmc tufjcii tI)Du art jitUgrtr* r < But if the fi 

i*igliteousness of God is established by our unrigh- 
movwl^l since teousness [Bis faithfulness being more clearly seen 
qilcnceMhow- faitlilessiiess], must we not say that God is 

cln’^jSakeV unjust,’ (I spcak as men do),® ‘ in sending the punish- 
rightf ment? ’ That be far from us ; for [if this punishment 6 


^ Compare Acts xix. 87. [See above, 
p.482. II.] ^ 

» Isaiah lii. 6 (LXX.). 

® The Pharisees and Pharisaic Ju- 
daisers sought to gain the praise of 
men by their outward show of sanc- 
tity; which is hero contrasted with the 
inward holiness which seeks no praise 
but that of God. The same contrast 
occurs in the Sermon on the Mount. 

* *,Kailbk8B to the refers to 

the mc^ng * enirtts/ed* For the 
meaning of the word, compare 2 Tim. 
ii< 13„ 

S^e note on Gal. iii. 21. 

® That is, shall we imagine that God 


will break His covenant with the true 
Israel, because of the unfaithfulness of 
the false Israel ? Compare Rom. xi. 

^ Ps. li. 4 (LXX.). The whole con- 
text is as follows : ‘ I acknowledge my 
transgressioHy and my sin is ever before 
me ; against only have I sinnedfQnd 
done this evil in Thy sight ; that Thou 
mightest be justified in Thy sayings^ 
and mightest overcome when Thou cart 
judged.* 

8 phrase see note on Gal. 

iii. 16. And compare also 1 Cor. XT, 
32, and Rom. vi. 1$. 
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i. 7 be unjust], how shall Gkxi judge the world ? since * 

, [of that judgment also it might be said] : ‘ If Qod*s 
, truth has by the occasion of my falsehood more fully 
shown itself, to the greater manifestation of His glory, 

8 why am I still condemned as a sinner? and why^ 
should we not say ’ (as I myself am slanderously 
charged with saying) * Let us do evil that good may 
come ? * Of such men^ the doom is just. 

9 What shall we say then ? [having gifts above the ofu,? 
Gentiles] have we the pre-eminence over them ? Nt), KipVJ' 
in no wise ; for we have already charged all, both 'n-r nirhcn- 

10 Jews and Gentiles, with the guilt of sin. And so it 

11 is written, ‘ trf noiir no not one ; tOrre 

tii none tjat unotijitanOcth, there tiS none that fircUrth 

12 after Satf, then are all floiie out of tlje toau, then are 
altogether become improfitahle, there iiS none" that 

lahoetp flooh, no not one. (Their throat tit an open sc? 

‘ pulchre, toith their toiija[ue they hahe uiteo heceit, the 
^‘tpoijston of aiipi^ lit uiihcr their lipit. (Their mouth tit full 
15 of curjEtius aiih bitterneiEtji. Cheir feet are stoift to rfheh 
5 ,i 7 hlootr. ffiejsttruction aiilr mtiiery are in their pathii, anh 

18 the Soay of peace hahe they not linohm. (There tii no fear 

19 of ^otf before their eyejS.^^ Now wo know that all the 
sayings of the Law are spoken to those under the 
Law ; [these things therefore are spoken to the Jews] 
that every mouth might be stopped, and the whole 
world might be subjected to the judgment of God. 

20 For * through the works of the Law, * tfh^H *'0 flrtfh 

br ^uj^tibeb in Sli)J because by the Law is 

wrought [not the doing of righteousness, but] the 
acknowledgment of sin. 

21 But now, not by the Law, but by ouother way,^ 


^ In this most dilBcult passage we 
must bear in mind that St. Paul is 
constantly referring to the argunumts 
of his opponents, which Itere familiar 
to his readers at Rome, but are not so 
to ourselves. Hence the apparenth'^ 
abrupt and elliptical character of the 
argument, and the necessity of supply- 
ing something to make the connection 
intelligible. 

* The ellipsis is supplied by under- 
standing * why ’ from the preceding 
clause, and * say ’ from the following : 
the complete ^pitission would have 
been, * why should we not say ? * 

* Viz. men who deduce immoral con- 
seouenoea flrom sophistical arguments. 

* This whol^ passage is quoted (and 
all bat versel lO and 11 veduitim) 


from Ps. xiv. 1, 2, 3. (LXX.) Pt>r- 
tions of it also occur in Ps. liii. 3, Ph. 
V. 9, I’s. cxl. 3, Ps. X. 7; Isaiah lix. 7 ; 
P.s. xxxvi. 1. 

* See note on ii. 12. That tlie ab- 
sence of the article makes no difference 
is shown by verses 28 and 29. At the 
same time, it must he observetl that 
the Law is spoken of as amoral, not as 
a ceremonial law. 

® Ps. cxliii. 2, almost verbatim from 
LXX. ‘ Enter not into Judgment with 
thy servant ; for in thy sight shall no 
man be justifed.* No doubt the pre- 
ceding words were in St Paul’s recol- 
lection, and are tacitly referred to, 
being very suitable to his argument. 

^ JVbt hy the Law^ but by mmetiting 

eUe. See lii 2^ and iv. 6. 
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God's righteousness is brought to light, whereto the 
whteh and the prophets bear witness ; God's righteous- iii 

mS!t*S^made ^©ss (I say) wluch comes by faith in Jesus Christ, 
God?S^un hjr all and upon all, who have faith ; ^ for there is no 
fnTifo^^hat difference [between Jew and Gentile], since all have 23 
sinned, and none have attained the glorious likeness 2 
SSSS^anS^o of God. But they are justified freely by His grace 24 
through the ransom which is paid in Christ Jesus. 
Chrii?and'by Him hath God set forth, in His blood to be a 25 
SSStouB® propitiatory sacrifice by means of Faith, thereby to 
^rtoSenJei. manifest the righteousness of God ; because in His 
forbearance God had passed over the former sins of 
fhfs'^rdSS* 3 in the times that are gone by. [Him (I say) 26 
hath God set forth] in this present time to manifest 
^dUfference righteousn^ss, that He might be just, and [yet] 

might justify^ the children * of Faith. Where then is 27 
the® boasting [of the Jew] ? It has been^ shut out. 

By what law ? by the law of works ? no, but by the 
law of Faith. For we reckon® that by Faith a man 28 
is justified, and not by® the works of the Law ; else 


* Tn order to render more clear the 
connection between the words for 
‘faith’ and ‘believe,’ it is desirable 
to translate the latter have faith (in- 
stead of believe') wherever it is possible. 

* Literally, fall short of the glory 
of God. We have * God’s glory’ as 
analogous to ‘ Christ’s glory ’ (2 Cor. 
viii, 28, or 2 Cor. iii. 18), It may also 
mean God*s heavenly glory (Rom, v. 2, 
and 2 Thess. ii. 14). Meyer and others 
render it ‘ the praise which comes from 
Godf* which is contrary to St. Paul’s 
nse of the phrase. Indeed St. John is 
the only writer in the New Testament 
who furnishes any analogy 4br tliis ren- 
dering (John xii. 43.) 

3 The A, V. here is a mistranslation. 
Cf. Acts xvii. 30, and the note on St. 
Paul's speech at Lystra, p. 154, n. 2. 

* The first wish of a translator of St. 
Paul’s Epistles would be to retain the 
same English root in all the words em- 

S Wed as translations of the various 
envatives of jixaior, viz, fiiKaioavi/i}, 61- 
KatovK, diieauafia, ducaioxris, iiKaiwf, and 
^iKacoKpto-ia. But this is impossible, 
because no English root of the same 
meaning has these derivUtives ; for e::!t- 
ample, taking righteous to represent ic- 
KAtor, we have righteousw^^i for dtKato- 
oJim. but no verb ftom the same root 
equiviOeiit to Agalm taking 

Just for have for 


Kaiovv, but no term for SiKaiocruMi), which 
is by no means equivalent to Jvsticef 
nor even to justness, in many passages 
where it occurs. The only course which 
can be adopted, therefore, is to take 
that root in each case which seems best 
to suit the context, and bring out the 
connection of the argument. 

* The original is not fully represented 
by the A. V. It means "‘him whose 
essential characteristic is faith,* ‘the 
child of faith.’ Compare Gal. iii, 7, 
and Gal. iii, 9. The word ‘ Jesus ’ is 
omitted by some of the best MSS., and 
is introduced in otbegs with variations, 
which look as if it had been originally 
an interpolation. It is omitt^ by 
Tischendorf. 

® The Gfeek has the article before 
the word for ‘ boasting.’ 

7 The aorist seems used here (as 
often) in a perfect tense. See note on 
2 Cor. vii, 2, and on Rom. v. 6. 

® We have adopted the reading 
‘for’ instead of ‘therefore,’ because 
the authority of MSS. and Fathers is 
pretty equally divided between the two 
readings, and it suits the context better 
to make this clause a proposition sup- 
porting the preceding, and defeilda#by 
the following, than to make it con- 
clusi^ fkom the psieoeding a^icguments. 

® 9ee note on veme 21, 
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19 God must be the Gkni of the Jews alone ; but is Ho 
not likewise the God of the Gentiles ? Yea, He is the 

30 God of the Gentiles also. For God is one [for all 
menj, and He 'v^ll justify through Faith the circum- 
cision of the Jews, and by their Faith will He justify 
also the unciroumcision of the Gentiles. 

31 Do we then by Faith bring to nought the Law ? JewUh oWw- 
That be far us ! Yea, we establish the Law. 

, 1 What then^ can we say that our father Abraham men tind the 

2 gained by® the fleshly ordinance*? For, if Abraham 
was justified by works he has a ground of boasting. 

3 But he has no ground of boasting with God ; for what butSlfSt- 
says the Scripture : ‘^hraljam f)att faith hi <®ob,aiitl ft Abraham'* ^ 

4 fnarf rec&oiub uiitd hhn far Now if 

man earn his pay by his work, it is not ‘ rrfli0iirb ta ChriMtian 

5 ffim ^ as a favour, but it is paid him as a debt ; but if jlaiil’behifr^" 
he earns nothing by his work, but puts faith in Him t5u*lrfaitiNthe 
who justifies'* the ungodly, then his faith is ^rerhanetf cltlldren of 

6 10 hfwi far In like manner David also 

tells the blessedness of the man, to whom God reckon- 
eth righteousness, not by works but by another way,® 

7 saying, * are thri; tiuqutuerf are fursibeit, 

8 aii0 tohoife are cobereb. mici^irrb fiEr the man agatntfi 

9 the Harb j^ha'l rerheii Is this blessing 

then for the circumcised alone ? or does it not belong 
also to the uncircumcised ? for we say, * hf^ faith 

lorecitaneb to Abraham fur How then 

\ was it reckoned to him ? when he was circumcised, 
or uncircumcised ? Not in circumcision but in un- 

1 1 circumcision. And he received circumcision as an 
outward sign® of inward things, a seal to attest the 
righteousness which belonged to his Faith while ho 
was yet uncircumcised. That so he might be father 
of all the faithful who are uncircumcised, that the 
righteousness [of FAith] might be reckoned to them 

12 also ; — and father of circumcision to those ® who are 


1 The ‘therefore^ here is veiy per- 
IMexing, as the arp^ment seems to re- 
quire ‘for.* Nor is the difficulty re- 
moved by saying dogmatically that 
this passage is < not a proof but a con- 
sequence ' the precraing. For it is 
unquestionably by St, Paul as a 
pwf that the lanr Is consistent with 
his doebrine of faith. The ‘ therefore* 
treated ftom the preceding 
es ‘for * Is repeated in 


2 Literally, pained in the tiay of the 
fesh. The order of the Greek forbids 
*U8 to join ‘ after the flesh ’ with ‘ father,’ 
as in A. V. 
a Gen. XV. 6 (LXX.). 

4 note on iii. 26. 

^ See agaiA note on iii. 21. 

6 Ps. xkxij. 1, 2 (LXX.). 
t Gen. XV. 6 (LX^) repeated. 

« The full meaning of 9%pn is an 
ward man of thinag uneeen. 

• Yis., the follhfttl of Jewish birth. 
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not circumcised only in the flesh, bat who ^so tjfead 
in the steps of that Faith which our father Abraham 
had while yet nncircumoised. 

For the promise » to Abraham and his seed that he iv. 1.3 
should inherit the world came not by the Xiaw, but , 
Iw the righteousness of Faith. For, if this inheritance 1 4 
belong to the children of the Law, Faith is made of 
no account, and the promise is brought to nought ; 
l)ecause the Law brings ^not blessings butj punish - 15 
ment,® (for where there is no law, there can be no 
law-breaking). Therefore the inheritance belongs to 16 
Faith, that it might be a free gift ; that so the promise® 
[not being capable of forfeiture] might stand firm to 
all the seed of Abraham, not to his children of the 
Law alone, but to the children of his Faith ; for he is 
the Father of us all [both Jews and Gentiles], (as it 
is written, tnalre fatjct of niaujf na» 17 

ill the sight of God, who saw his faith, even 
God who makes the dead to live, and calls the things 
that are not as though they were. For Abraham had 18 
faith in hope beyond hope, that he might become 
fktbct of many uatioiijE?;® as it was said unto him, 

‘ ftfloii totoarlr bcabrii antf ttXl tbr t^axx^t able 

to munhcr them; rheii its iXmll tbi? 
having no feebleness in his faith, he regarded not his 
own body which was already dead (being about a 
hundred years old), nor the deadness of Sarah s 
womb ; at the promise of God (I say) he doubted not 20 ^ 
faithlessly, but ^ was filled with the strength of Faith, 


* * The land which thou geest, to thee 
will 1 give it, and to thg seed for ever,' 
Gen. xiii. 16. St. Paul (according to 
his fiequent practice in dealing with 
the Old Testament) allegorises this 
promise. So that, as Abraham is (al- 
legoriddly viewed) the type of Chris- 
tian faith, he is also the heir of the 
wodd, whereof the sovereignty belongs 
to his spiritual children, by virtue of 
tlielr union with their Divine Head. 

* Literally, wrath ; i.e. the wrath of 
God p^diuig the transgressions of the 
Law, 

^ This passage throws light on Gal. 
ill, 1,8 and 20, It shbuljd ne observed 
thaf St* Patil restricts |lAe veed 
dihraham ' to thetnAsHtors 
and dieelam) 


full force of the Greek, when the same 
word means nations and Gentiles, 

* Gen. xvii. 6. See the previous note. 

® Gen. XV. 5 (LXX.). In such quo- 
tations, a few words were sufficient to 
recrll the whole passage to Jewish 
readers ; therefore, to make^ them in- 
telligible to modem readers, it is some- 
times necessary to give the context. 
It should be observed that this quota- 
tion alone is sufficient to prove 
the majority of those to whom St. Paul 
was wnting were familiar with the Sep- 
tuagint version ; for to n<me otheacscould 
such'a curtailed citation be intell^hla. 
The te’pothesis that the Roman 
tians had originally been Jew" * 
lytes, ef Gentile bhth» aati 
comUfion. Sea tba 
mikftli to thii RfdMiq. > v. > ^ ■■ 
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1 aiM g«»v^ gloiy to[ Gk)d; being fully persuaded that wbat 

2 He has promised He is able also to perform. There- 
fore ‘btt faith vtrknntn fa ^iin far 

-3 But these words were not written for his sake only, 

>4 but for our sakes likewise ; for it will be ‘ i cchaneU 
far riffhtrflusneiJrf/ to us also, who have faith in Him 
>5 that raised from the dead our Lord Jesus ; who was 
given up to death for our transgressions, and raised 
again to life for our justification. * 

1 Therefore, being iusiified by Paith, we have peace Through futh 

2 with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, through chruu^. are 

whom also we have received entrance into this grace ^ “ 

wherein we stand ; and we exult in hope of the glory th^r^reeent 

3 of Gk»d. And not only so, but we exult also in our wn* 
sufferings ; for we know tlfat by suffering is wrought 

4 stedfastness, and stedfastness is the jfroof of sound- in uiewcruice 

5 ness, and proof gives rise to hope ; and our hope 
cannot shame us in the day of trial ; because the love 
of God is shed forth in our hearts by the Holy 

e Spirit, who has been ^ given unto us. For while we 
were yet helpless [in our sins], Christ at the ,ap- chriH ^ey 

7 pointed time died for sinners. Now hardly for 
righteous man will any be found to die (although 
some perchance would even endure death for the 

8 good), but God gives proof of His own love to us, 
because while we were yet sinners Christ died for us. 

9 Much more, now that we have been justified in His 
blood,^ shall we be saved through Him from the 
wrath ® to come. For if, when we were His enemies, 
we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son, 
much more, being already reconciled, shall we be 

11 saved, by sharing in ® His life. Nor is this our hope 


' i.e. that we might have an ever- 
living Saviour as the obiect of o»r 
faith, and might through tnat faith be 
united with Him, and partake of His 
life, and thus be justified, or accounted 
righteous, and (for St. Paul does not, 
like later theologians, separate these 
ideas) have the of all true moral 
life imidanted in us. Compare v. 10. 

• ‘By faith* ia omitted in the best 
MSS. 

• Olahausen translates ‘was given 
unto us,* viz. on the day of Pentecost. 
But we have elsewhere shown the mis- 
take of those who will never allow St. 
Paul to use th^ aorist in a perfect 
mam, ^ note on 2 Cor. vii. 2. Dr. 
Alfiod, ertio ol^U to translate one 


aorist participle (in the^ 6th verse) 
^having been given,* is obliged himself 
inconsistently to translate anofher (In 
tlie 9th verse) ‘ having been juBt{/ied,* 
and an aorist verb (11th verse), *we 
have received,* and to consent to the 
junction of both these aorists with 
‘ now,* a junction which is conclusive 
as to its perfect use. 

* Juettped in HU Hood, i.e. hg par- 
Heipation in HU blood i that is, being 
made partakereof HU death. Compare 
Rom. vl. 8^ ; iJso Gal. ii. 20. 

* The original has the article before 

( ^ffith.* 

* This *in * should be distinguished 
from the jHweding ‘ hy.* 
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only for the time to come ; but also [in our present 
sufferings] we exult in God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, by whom we have now received reconcili- 
ation with God. 

nil?w5?p?- This, therefore, is like the case* when, through v. 

[Adam], sin entered into the world, and by , 
kLd fS^iVva- siu death ; and so death spread to all mankind, because 

committed sin. For before the Law was given 1.3 
Sniliic Moses] there was sin in the world ; but sin is not 
iadLdTfothe reckoned against the sinner, when there is no law 
wKeIn' [forbidding it] ; nevertheless death reigned from 14 
?nfefeeu Adam till Moses, even over those whose sin [not 
being the breach of law] did not resemble the sin of 
Adam. Now Adam is an image of Him that was to 

greater is the gift than was the 15 
be iiven trail sgression ; ' for if by the sin of the one man 

tS'feeTSSeTr®^ [Adaui], death came upon the many,^ much more in 
tSt man*/sin gracG of the onc man Jesus Christ has the free- 
S^aiiorfof® ness of God’s ® bounty overflowed unto the many, 
ood’a mercy. Morcover the boon [of God] exceeds the fruit'* of 16 
Adam’s sin; for the doom came, out of one offence, a 
sentence of condemnation ; but the gift comes, out of 
many offences, a sentence of acquittal. For if the 17 
reign of death was established by the one man 
[Adam], through the sin of him alone ; far more 
shall the reign of life be established in those who 
receive the overflowing fulness of the free gift of 
righteousness, by the one man Jesus Christ. There- 18 
fore, as the fruit of one offence reached to all men, " 
and brought upon them condemnation [the source of 
death] ; so likewise the fruit of on^ acquittal shall 
reach* to all, and shall bring justification, the source^ 


1 Much difficulty has been caused to 
interpreters here by the ‘as’ (which 
introduces the first member of the pa- 
rallel) having no answering ‘ ao ’ (nor 
anything equivalent to it) to introduce 
the second. The best view of the pas- 
sage is to consider * as ’ as used ellip- 
tically for [the case taj as what follows^ 
in which sense it is used Matt. xxv. 
14 : where it is similarly without any 
answering ‘so.’ Another view is to 
suppose the regular construction lost 
sight of in tlie rapidky of dictation ; 
the second member or the parallel be- 
ing virtually supcdied in verses 15 to 20. 

* Not *maMu\K^ V.), but the many, 
nearly equivalent to alL 

* We take praee and together. 
Compare the same expression belowrio 


verse 17 ; literally, the free gift and 
the boon of God, an hendiadys for the 
Jreeness of God’s bounty. 

^ Literally, the boon is not as [tJiat 
which u^osl wrought by one num who 
sinned. 

® We take SiKatStfia here in the same 
sense as in verse 16, because, first, it is 
difficult to suppose the same word used 
in the very same passage in two such 
different meanings 6&B^te factum^ and 
Decretum absolutorium (which Wahl 
and most of the commentators suppose 
it to be). And, secondly, ' because 
otherwise it is necessary * one* 

differently in two p^ ^ja^ ^^rases 
(masculine in the one, in 

Mie other), which is unnalur^ 

• Literally, appertaining tq life. 
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19 of life. For as, by the disobedience of the one, the 
many were made sinners ; so by the obedience of the 

20 one, the many shall be made righteous. And the 
Law was added, that sin might abound ; * but where 
sin abounded, the gift of grace has overflowed beyond 

21 [the outbreak of sin] ; that as sin has reigned in 
death, so grace might reign through righteousness 
unto life eternal, by the work of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

1 What shall we say then? shall we^ persist in sin n jjif- 

2 that the gift of grace may be more abundant ? God 
forbid. We who have died ® to sin, how can we any 

3 longer live in sin ? or have you forgotten that all of 
us, when we were baptized into fellowship with Christ 

Jesus, were baptized into fellowship with His death ? KfTioiJofuir* 

4 With Him therefore we were buried by the 
wherein we shared His death [when we sank beneath 

the waters] ; ^ that even as Christ was raised up from ' 

the dead by the glory of the Father, so we likewise 

6 might walk in newness of life. For if we have been 
grafted® into the likeness of His death, so shall wo 

6 also share His resurrection. For we know that our 
old man was crucified ® with Christ, that the sinful 

7 body [of the old man] ‘ might be destroyed, that we 
might no longer be the slaves of sin ; (for he that is 

8 dead is justified® from sin). Now if we have shared 

* A light is thrown on this very dif- ing is less simple and natural than the 
licult expression by vii. 13 ; see note other. 

on that verse. * ^ This clause, which is here left el- 

* This was probably an objection liptical, is fully expressed in (.’ol. ii. 
made by Judaising disputants (as it 12. This passage cannot be understock 
has been made by their successors in unless it be borne in mind that the pri- 
other ages of the Church) against St. mitive baptism was by immersion. See 
Paul’s doctrine. They argued that if p. 345. 

(as he said) the sin of man called forth Literally, Itave become partakere of 

so glorious an exhibition o^ the pardftn- a vital union f as that of a graft with the 
ing grace of God, the necjessary conclu- tree into which it is grafted] of the re~ 
sion must be, that the more men sinned presentation of his death fin baptism], 
the more God was glori^ed. Compare The meaning appears to be, if we have 
iii. 7,8, and verse 15 l^low. We know shared the reality of his deam^ whereof 
also, that this inference was actually we have underaone the likeness, . 
deduced by the Antinomian party at ® Observe the mis- translation in the 
Corinth (see p. 852), and therefore it A. V. ‘ is crucifiedl 
was the more necessary for St. Paul to ^ With ‘ body of sin’ compare ‘body 
refute it. of flesh,’ Col. ii. 11. 

® The A. V. ‘ are dead * does not * Is justified^ meaning that if a cri- 
preserve the reforenoe in the original minal charge is brought against a man 
to a past transaction. We might who died before the perpetration of the 
here keep the aorist to its classical crime, he must be acquitted, since he 
«sc,^by translating (as in our former could not have committed the act 
editioii) who diaitosin [udsen we became charged against him. 
pdlcsoere of Cbrietl : but this render- 
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tiie death of Christ, we believe that we shall also 
share His life ;» knowing that Christ being raised vi. 9 
from the dead, can die no more ; death has no more 
dominion over Him. For He died once, and once 10 
only, nnto sin ; but He lives [for ever] unto God. 
Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed 1 1 ^ 
unto sin, but living unto God in Christ Jesus.' Let 12 
not sin therefore reign in your dying body, causing 
you to obey its lusts; nor give up your members 
to sin, as instruments of unrighteousness; but give 13 
yourselves to God, as being restored to life from the 
dead, and your members to His service as instru- 
ments of righteousness; for sin shall not have the 14 
mastery over you, since you are not under the Law,^ 
but under gracer 

Tnechrfi- What then? shall we sin*' because we are not 15 
ftomVhelSaw under the Law, but under grace ? God forbid. Know 16 
iwiSVn the ye not that He to whose service you give yourselves, 
the Law, not is your real master, whether sin, whose end is death, 
{upenaitiM, or obcdieuce, whose end is righteousness. But God 17 
JarVfrIlit?& be thanked that you, who were once the slaves of 
ufewhewJf sin, obeyed from your hearts the teaching whereby 
naVtaker* you wcrc mouldcd anew ; ^ and when you were freed is 
■Urn of Sin from the slavery of sin, you became the bondsmen of 
SSufAhfs® righteousness. (I speak the language of common 19 
life, to show the weakness of your fleshly nature^ 
SuuSSectto [which must be in bondage either to the one, or to 
StSeilaw^ the other].) For as once you gave up the members 
nwlsMaiT of your body for slaves of uncleanness and licentious- 
retuitoofiiin. work the deeds of licence ; so now must you 

give them up for slaves of righteousness to work the 
deeds of holiness. For when you were the slaves of 2< 
sin, you were free from the service of righteousness. 
What fruit then had yon ® in those times, from the 2 

* The best MSS. omit ‘ our Lord.* 

* To be ‘under the law,* in St. Paufs 
langua^, means to avoid sin ftom fear 
of peuames attached to sin by the law. 

This principle of fear is not strong 
enongn to ke^ men in the path of duty. 

Union with Oiirist can alone give man 
the mastery over sin. 

> See note on first verse of this chap- 
ter*^ t 

^ Literally* ^ moM op teaching 
info wMch you were tranenutted. The 
ip^^mhoris firatti thecasting of metals. 

« Thm is a attikiiig resemUance 
between this passage and the words 
^ flAAMtefi vMMded by Xeooihon, 


jlfem. I. 5. For the apologetic phrase 
here compare Rom. iii. 5, and CfaL iii. 
15. 

® It has been alleged that ‘ftvit* 
fin N. T.) always means * actions; the 
^it of a man considered as a tree;* 
and that it never means ‘ the fruit of 
his factions.* But in fact the meti^;>hor 
is used both ways : sometimes a man 
is considered producing fruit i some- 
times as gathering or storing flnit. 
In the former case ‘ bear firu^^b^ the 
lattar ‘have fhiit,* is 
used* Compare Rom. f. 

Both. xv. 2^ PbUL 22 ; » 
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deeds whereof ^ou are now ashamed ? yea, the end of 
,22 them is death. But now, being freed &om the 
bondaj^ of sin, and enslav^ to the service of Gk)d, 
your fi^t is growth in holiness,^ and its end is life 
23 eternal. For the wage of sin is death ; but the gift 
of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord and 
master.* 

li. l [I say that you are not under the Law]; or* areAij^4jad. 
you ignorant, brethren (for I speak to those who 
know the Law), that the dominion of the Law over 

2 men lasts only during their life ? thus the marned wuS^n^uro 
woman is bound by the Law to her husband while died by 
he lives, but if her husband be dead, the Law which Ehrjrt’*&ath, 

3 bound her to him has lost its hold upon her ; so that eSMed to a 
while her husband is living if she be joined to another 

man, she will be counted an adulferess ; but if her 
husband be dead, she is free fi*om the Law, so as to 
be no adulteress although joined to another 
Wherefore you also, my brethren, were made dead to come tiwm no 
the Law, by [union with] the body of Christ ; that 
you might be married to another, even to Him who 
was raised from the dead ; that we might bring forth 
6 fruit unto God. For when we wero in the flesh, the 
sinful passions occasioned by the Law wrought in our 
members, leading us to bring forth fruit unto death. 

6 But now that we have died [with Christ] * the Law 
wherein we w^ere formerly held fast, has lost its hold 
upon us ; so that we are no longer in the old bondage 
of the letter, but in the new service of the spirit. 

7 What shall we say then? that the Law is Sin ? Th«i.»whM 


* Literally, iht fruit which you 
poucM tends to produce holiness. In 
other wor(^ the reward of serving God 
is growth in holiness, 

* Wemustgive ‘Lorj* its full tneau- 
ing here. Sin was oia* master (verses 

17), Christ is now our master. 

* Or are you ignorant ? the or 
(which is omated in A. V.) referring 
to what has gone before, and implying, 
^ you deny what I have said, yon must 
oe ignorant of, &c., or, in other words, 
jfou must acknowledge what I say, or be 
sgnonmioft&e. The reference here is to 
the assernon hi verses 14 and 16 of the 
pceoeding chapter, that Christians *are 
not under the taw* Itor the argument 
of the present passage, see the mamnal 

W^inuMy. S. Paul’s view of the Chris- 
t|Mi tbl^Ml^ioat the sixth, seventh, 
: ^^apten, Is Uiat it consists 


of a death and a resurrection ; the new- 
made Christian dies to sin, to the world, 
to the flesh, and to the Law ; this death 
he undergoes at his first entrance into 
communion with Christ, and it is both 
typified and realised when he is buried 
beneath the baptismal waters. But no 
sooner is he thus dead with Christ, than 
he rises with Him ; he is made partaker 
of Christ’s resurrection : he is united to 
Christ’s body; he Uves m Christ, and to 
Christ; ho Is no longer ‘in the flosb, 
bnt ‘ in the spirit.' , 

4 The best MSa have the participle 
in the nora, plural. It is opposed to 
‘when wdwere in the flesh, of w 
preceding verse. To make it clear, 
verse should have a comma afltf the 
Greek particmle. As to the sense to 
which Oizisuuma are *dead, see the 
preceding Qotew 
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Sfd tob^the ^ should not have 

EfFor?fhcn what fiin was, except through the Law ; thus 

fupreSpL ®" I should not have known the sin of coveting, unless 

the Law had said Chou nut cohct*^ But when vii. 
i^icK'feefore* gained by the commandment a vantage ground 

weredSn [agaiust me], it wrought in me all manner of covet- 
lSw?il!e\S”* ing ; (for where there is no law, sin is dead). Ando 
!SutaSw®of I felt * that I was alive before, when I knew no law ; 
For*fh?Smai but whou the Commandment came, sin rose to life, 
naturafinan and I died ; and the very commandment whose end 1 0 
which bSSpi. is life, was found to me the cause of death ; for sin, 11 
condemns when it had gained a vantage ground by the com- 

stnSrgtew maudmeut, deceived me to my fall, and slew me by^ 

w^^the*!!^ sentence of the Law. 

mMuSumph^ Wherefore the Law indeed is holy, and its com- 12 
better, the law mandments are holy, and just, and good. Do I say 13 
over the law of then that Good became to me Death ? ^ Far be that 
mln'inhim- from me. But I say that sin wrought this ; that so 
wn ^fwitiJ it might be made manifest as sin, in working Death 
ffi]R 8 |RS!to me through [the knowledge of] Good; that sin 
theJiaveofhii might become beyond measure sinful, by the com- 
mandment. 

For we know that the Law is spiritual ; ® but for U 
me, I am carnal,^ a slave sold into the captivity of 


1 Exod. XX, 17 (LXX.). This illus- 
tration ^pears conclusive a^^ainst the 
view of Erasmus and others who under- 
stood the following statement without 
the Latd, sin is dead') to moan that the 
taw irritates and provokes sin into 
action, on the principle of < nitimur in 
vetitum.’ For the lust of concupiscence 
is quite as active in an ignorant Hea- 
then as in an instructed Pharisee. 

* For this meaning of ‘ live ’ see 1 
Thess. iii. 8. 

® Literally, hy the commandment \ 
which denounced death against its vio- 
lators. See note on 1 Cor. xv. 66. 

* Literally, is it become ? equivalent 
to eib / say that it became ? If with 
several good MSS. we replace the per- 
fect by the aorist, the ditticulty is re- 
moved. We must supply * become 
death ’ again after ^ sin.* 

® This explains Rom. v. 20. In both 
passages, St. Paul states tihe object of 
the law to be to lay down, ne it were, a 
tmundary line which shoida mark the 
limits of right and wrong ; so that sin, 
by transgressing this line, roi^t mani- 
^ its real nature, and be distinctly 
recognised for what it is. Theliawwas 


not given to provoke man to sin (as 
some have understood, Rom. v. 20) 
but to stimulate the conscience into 
activity. 

^ ® It may be asked, how is this con- 
sistent with many ])assages where St. 
Paul speaks of the Law as a carnal or- 
dinance, and opposes it as letter to 
spirit ? The answer is, that here he 
speaks of the Law under its moral 
aspect, as is plain from the whole con- 
text. 

^ Scarcely anything in this Epistle 
has caused mo^ controversy than the 
question whether St. Paul, "in the fol- 
lowing description of the struggle be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit, Wherein 
the flesh gains the victory, meant to de- 
scribe his own actual state. The best 
answer to this question is a comparison 
between vi. 17 and 20 (where he tella 
the Roman Christians that they are no 
longer the slaves of sin), vii. 14 (where 
he says lam carnal, a slave SfM into 
the captivity of sin), and viii. 4 (where 
he includes himself among tho.<e trho 
live not the life of the flesh, but tlte life 

ffte spirit, i.e. who are not CARNiVL). 
It is surely dear that these deacriptioiiiS 
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16 sin. What I do, I acknowledge not ; for I do not 

16 what I would, but what I hate. But if my will is 
against my deeds, I thereby acknowledge the. good- 

17 ness of the Law. And now it is no more I myself 
who do the evil, but it is the sin which dwells in me. 

18 For I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, good 
abides not ; for to will is present with me, but to do 

19 the right is absent ; the good that I would, I do not ; 

20 but the evil which I would ncit, that I do. Now if 
my own* will is against my deeds, it is no more I 
myself who do them, but the sin which dwells in me. 

21 1 find then this law, that though my will is to do 

22 good, yet evil i^ present with me; for I consent gladly 

23 to the law of God in my inner man ; but 1 behold 
another law in my members, wav'ing against the 
law of my mind, and making me captive to tlie law 

24 of sin which is in my members. O wretched man 
that I am ! who shall deliver me from this body 
of death ? 

25 I thank God [that He has now delivered mo] 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

So then in myself,^ though I am subject in my 


cannot be meant to belong to the Bame 
person at the same time, Tlie best com- 
mentary on the whole pass^e (vii. 7 
to viii. IJ) is to be found in tlie con- 
densed expression of the same truths 
contained in Gal. v. 16-18 ; Walk in 
the spirit, and ye biiai.e not it ekii. 
THE DESIRE OF THE KLI SH ; for the de- 
sire of the flesh fights against the spirit, 
and the desire of the spirit fights against 
the flesh; and this variance between the 
flesh and the spirit would hinder yon 
from doinp that which your will pre- 
fers ; but tjf you be led by the spiri^, you 
are not under the Iaiw. • 

* The ‘ 1/ in I will is emphatic. 

* Avrbf eyw, / in myself I.e. without 
the help of God. This expression is the 
key to the whole passage. St. Paul, 
from verse 14 to verse 24, has l)een 
speaking of himself as he was in him- 
self i.e. in hia natural state of lielplcss- 
n^, with a conscience enl ightened, but a 
will enslaved ; the better self struggling 
vainly against the worse. Every man 
must continue in this state, unless he be 
redeenaed from it by the Spirit of God. 
Cbiiatians are (so far as God is con- 
cerned) redeemed already from this 

but in themselves, and so far as 
they five to themselves, they are still in 


bondage. The redemption which thev 
{potentially, if not actually) possess, ii 
the subiect of the 8th chapter. I^ighton 
(though his view of the whole passage 
would not have entirely coincided with 
that given above) most beautifully ex- 
presses the contr.'iet between these two 
stales (of lx>ndage and (h liverance) in 
his sennon on Koju. viii. 35 ; ‘Is this 
lie that so lately cried out, O wretched 
man that I am ! who shall deliver me? 
that now triiiiiiphs, O hanpy man ! who 
shall separate us from the (ove of Christ ? 
Yes, it is the some. Pained then with 
the thoughts of that miserable conjunc- 
tion with a boilv of death, and so cry- 
ing out, who will deliver? Now he hath 
found a deliverer to do that for him, to 
whom he is for ever united. So vast a 
difference is there betwixt a Christian 
taken in himself and in Ch rist.* A gainst 
the above view of verse 25, it may be 
said that the more natural and obvious 
meaning of avrht ly*^ is * T Paul 
myself^ ^ L myself who write Otis ; * 
as has lately been urged with much 
force by Dean Alford. He advocates 
the distinction between this verse and 
viii. 4, which is maintained by Otshau- 
sen and others, who think the spiritual 
man is describe as ‘ serving the flesh 
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mind ^ the law of God, yet in my flesh I am subject 
to the law of sin. 

But^thth&t Now, therefore, there is no condemnation to those viii. 

Christ Jesus ; ' for the law of the Spirit of 2 
gubhed iJthe life in Christ Jesus ^ has freed me from the law of 
and h£u’en- sin and death. For God (which was impossible to 3 
the Law, because by the flesh it had no power), by 
part of hia^ Sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
according to and ou behalf of sin, overcame ^ sin in the flesh to 4 
partrood^J the end, that the decrees of the Law might be fulfilled 
ire^thoie^^Siy in US, who Walk not after the Flesh, but after the 
ei!iS)ied,?y® Spirit.® For they who live after the flesh, minds 
l^viYoT^ fleshly things ; but they who live after the Spirit 
con<^ertheir mind Spiritual things, and ® the fleshly mind is death ; 6 
nature^ but the Spiritual mind is life and peace. Because the 7 
fleshly mind is enmity against God ; for it is not sub- 
ject to the law of God, nor can be ; and they whose life 8 
is in the Flesh cannot please God. But your life is 9 
not in the Flesh, but in the Spirit, if indeed the Spirit 
of God be dwelling in you ; and if any man has not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is not Christ’s. But if Christ lo 
be in you, though your body be dead, because of sin 
[to which its nature tends], yet your spirit is life,^ 


by the law of sin,’ but yet as ‘ not 
Walking after the flesh.’ According to 
this interpretation, St. Paul here de- 
clares, that he himself is in bondage to 
the law of siuy in his flesh ; but means 
only that * the flesb is still, even in 
the spiritual man, subject (essentially, 
not practically) to the law of sin.* (Al- 
ford.) Wo would not venture dogmati- 
cally to pronounce this view untenable ; 
yet its advocates must acknowledge 
that it is extremely difficult to recon- 
cile it with the slavery of vi. 17-20. 

* The clause which follows, from 
*who walk’ to ‘Spirit,’ is omitted in 
the best MSS., having (it would seem) 
been introduced by a clerical error 
from verse 4. 

* Winer wishes to join in ‘ Christ 
J^us * with the verb ‘ fteed,* not 
with the preceding words; but there 
are so many examples of a similar con- 
struction in St, Paul’s style, that we 
think his reasons insufficient to justify 
a departure from the nfore obvious 
view. 

* Literals, condemned, i.e, put it to 
rebuh^, worsted it. Compare Heb. xi. 


^ * /n the flesh,* that is to say, in the 


very seat of its power, 

* The contrast between the victory 
thus obtained by the spirit, with the 
previous subjection of the soul to the 
flesh, is thus beautifully described by 
Tertullian : — ‘ When the" Soul is wedded 
to the Spirit, the Flesh follows — like 
the handmaid who follows her wedded 
mistress to the husband’s home — being 
thenceforward no longer the servant of 
the Soul, but of the Spirit.’ The whole 
passage forms an excellent commentary 
ou this part of the Epistle. See a 
fullet extract in the larger editions. 

® Winer sneers at Tholuck’s remark 
(which the latter has since modifi^), 
that the conjunction (for, A. V.) is a 
mere transition particle here ; but yet 
what else is it, when it does not intr<p 
duce a reason for a preceding proposi- 
tion? In these cases of successive 
cl&uses each connected thus with the 
preceding, they all appear to refer back 
to the first preceding clause, and there- 
fore all but the first com unction might 
be represented by and, J ust in the same 
vray as but is used in English ; as, for 
example, * But ye are washed, but ye 
are sanctified.* 

The word here used is in St. Paul’s 
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]3ecai^6 of righteousness [which dwells within it] ; 
yiii. 1 1 yea, if the Spirit of Him who raised Jesus from the 
dead be dwelling in you, He who raised Christ from 
the dead shall endow with life also your dying bodies, 

12 by His * Spirit which dwells within you. Therefore, 
brethren, we are debtors bound not to the Flesh, that 

13 we should live after the Flesh [but to the Spirit] ; for 
if you live after the Flesh, you are doomed to die ; 
but if by the Spirit you destroy the deeds of the body, 
in their death^ you will attain to life. 

14 For all who are led by God’s Spirit, and they alone,* Such pel font 

t5are the sons of God. For you have not received a wwS con-’ 

Spirit of bondage, that you should go back again to SiUd'iik” 
the state of slavish but you have received a(?iSi\»nd 

Spirit of adoption wherein we cry [unto God] saying pit? a ftlti’rc 

16 * Tho Spirit itself bears witness with our pcrfbct state 

17 own spirit, that we are the children of God. And if 
children, then heirs: heirs of God, and joint heirs Su dcVdop- 
with Christ ; that if now we share His sufferings, we 

18 should hereafter share His glory. For I reckon that » 

the sufferings of this present time are nothing worth, 

when set against the glory which shall soon® he 

19 revealed unto us. For the longing of the creation 
looks eagerly for tho time when [tho glory of] the 

20 sons of God shall be revealed. For the creation was 
made subject to decay,^ not by its own will, hut 
because of Him who subjected it thereto,® in hope : 

. 21 for® the creation itself also shall be delivered from its pi*ttU»dtu 

writings scarcely represented ade- rapidly to pass away, 
quately by life ; it generally means ® God is probably nieant by * Him 
more than this, viz. life triumphant who subjected.’ The difTicultie.s which 
over death. have been felt with regard to this ex- 

* The MSS. are divided here. One pression are resolvable (like all the 

reading must be translated hecatueof difficulties of Theism) into the permis- 
instead of by. This will make., the sion of evil. This awful mystery St. 
(dause exactly parallel 'iflth the end of Paul leaves unsolved; but he tells us 
verse 10. Tholuck gives an able sum- to wait patiently for its solution, and 
mary of the arguments in favour of the encoura^ us to do so by his inspired 
accusative reading. declarations, in this and other places 

* This translation is necessarj" to re- (as 1 Cor. xv. 25, dec.), that the reign 

present the reference to death as ex- of evil will not be etomal. but that 
pressed in the preceding verb (mortify^ good will ultimately and completely 
A. VJ. triumph. It should be observed that 

* *Jniey and they cdone^ they and not Evil is always represented in ^ripture 

* die eamal aeed of Ahraham. as in its nature oppc»ed to God, not as 

* Ba^ again. Compare Gal. iv'. 9. included necessarily in His plan ; even 

* See note on Gal. iv. 6. where God is represented as subjcct- 

* iVhich ie about to be revealed^ which ing Ilis creatures to its temporary do- 

shaU toon be reveaied. minion. ....... * 

^ The word used here (vanity, A.V.) » We agree with Dean Alfoid that 

means the transitory nature which it is better here not to render, m 
causes all the animated creation so some do, ‘ in hope that ; for, were this 
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Christians by slavety to death, and shall gain the freedom of th^ 

sons of God when they are glorified.* For we know viii. 22 

^yeSt^d that the whole creation is groaning together, and 
suffering the pangs of labour, which ^ have not yet 
hrought forth the birth. And not only they, but our- 23 
selves also, who have received the Spirit for the first 
fruits 3 [of our inheritance], even we ourselves are 
groaning inwardly, longing for the adoption^ which 
shall ransom our body from its bondage. For our 24 
salvation * lies in hope ; but hope possessed is not 
hope, since a man cannot hope for what he sees in 
his possession ; but if we hope for things not seen, 26 
we stedfastly ® endure the present, and long earnestly 
for the future. And, even as^ we long for our 26 
redemption, so tbs Spirit gives help to our weakness ; 
for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought; but the Spirit itself makes intercession for 
us, with groans [for deliverance] which words cannot 
utter. But Ho who searches our hearts knows 27 
[though it be unspoken] what is the desire of the 


correct, the words ‘the creation it- 
self’ would not be so emphatically 
repeated. See his commentary on the 

‘morally, the freedom which belongs 
to the glorincation of the sons of God. 

* Literally, continuing to suffer the 
^ngs of labour even until now, St. Paul 
here suggests an argument as original 
as it is profound. The very struggles 
which all animated beings make against 
palp and death, show (he says) that 
pain and death are not a part of the 
proper laws of their nature, but rather 
a bondage imposed upon them from 
withottt. Thus every groan and tear is 
an unconscious prophecy of liberation 
from the power of evil. St. Augustine 
extends the same argument in the Con- 
fessions (book xiir.) as follows; — ‘ Even 
in that miserable restlessness of the 
spirits, who fell away and discovered 
their own d^ness when bared of the 
clothing of Thy light, dost Thou suffi- 
ciently reveal how noble Thou madest 
the reasonable creature; to which no- 
thing will suffice to yield a happy resti 
less than Thee.* See ^^so De Civ* 
IHif 1. 22, c. 1 ; — ‘ The nature which en- 
joy^ God shows that it was formed 
even by its very defect, in that 
It is therefore miserable because it en- 
joyeth not God.’ (Oxford translation, 
jMrary of Fathers,') 


3 See note on 1 CJor. i. 22. 

* Adoption to sonship ; by which a 
slave was emancipated and made * no 
longer a slave but a son.* (Gal. iv. 7.) 
In one sense St. Paul taught that Chris- 
tians had already received thw adoption 
(compare Rom. viii. 16, Gal. iv. 6, Kph. 
i. 6) ; they were already made the eons 
of God in Christ, (Rom. viii. 16, Gal. 
iii. 26.) So, in a yet lower sense, the 
Jews under the old dispensation had 
the adoption to sonship ; see ix. 4. 
But in this passage he teaches us that 
this adoption is not perfect during the 
present life ; there is still a h^her 
sense, in which it is future, and the 
obje<;t of earnest longing to those who 
are already in^’the lower sense the sons 
of God. 

^ Literally we were saved, i.e. at our 
conversion for the context does not 
oblige us to take the aorist here as a 
erfect. The exact translation would 
e, ‘ the salvation whereto we were caUed 
li^s in hope* 

® The verb denotes, we long earnestly^ 
for the future*, the prepositional phrase* 
implies unth stedfast endurance of the 
present. 

^ After in like tnanner, we must 
supply as we long from the preceding 
clause; and the object of hng is our 
redemption (by verso 23). 
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Spirit,^ beca466 Ho intercedes for the saints accord* 
ing to the will of Qod. 

iii.28 Moreover, we know that all things* work together Hence in uie ^ 
for good to those who love God, who have been called ' 

^ 29 according to.JSis purpose. For those whom He foi'e- mt>re than 
knew, He also predestined to be made like* to the Si 
pattern of His Son, that many brethren might bcuwiRte"" 

30 joined to Him, the firstborn. And those whom Ho SiSSRlai^i 
predestined, them He also called; and whom Ho called, lluu.'aity? 
them He also justified ; and whom he justified, them accuaora or* 

31 He also glorified. W^hat shall we say then to these inr^ly aiifU'r- 
things ? If God be for us, who can be against us ? 

32 He that spared not His own Son, but gave Him up (•cparntu tlt^in 
for US all, how shall He jiot with Him also freely givc^*^*" iiuiovc. 

33 us all things ? What accuser can havni God’s chosen ? 

34 it is God who justifies them.^ What judge can doom 
us ? It is Christ who died, nay, rather, who is risen 
from the dead ; yea, who is at the right hand of God, 

36 who also makes intercession for us. Who can sepa- 
rate us from the love of Christ ? Can sulFcring, or 
straitness of distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or the peril of our lives, or the swords of 
our enemies ? [though we may say,] as it is written, 

36 ‘ Jor Cbu tne are kiHch an tfjr haji laitg; toe are af» 

37 catititehasl fr** rilaugfitcr.*^ Nay, in all these 

things we are more than conquerors through Him that 

38 loved us. For I am persuaded that neither death, nor 
- life, nor all the ® Principalities and Powers of Angels, 


* This passage is well explained l>y 
Archbishop Leighton, in the following 
beautiful words: ‘The work of tlie 
Spirit is in exciting the heart at times 
of prayer, to break forth in ardent de- 
sires to (xod, whatsoever the words be, 
whether new or old, yea possibly with- 
out words; and then ifost powerful 
when it words it least, but vents in sighs 
and groans that cannot be expressed. 
Our Lord understands the language of 
these perfectly, and likes it best ; He 
knows approves the meaning of His 
own ^irit ; He looks not to the outward 
appearance, the shell of words, as men 
w.* Leighton’s Exposition of LordTs 
Proper. 

* AU things^ viz. whether sad or joy- 
nil. We must remember that this was 
written in the midst of persecution. 
Mid in the expectation of bonds and 
imprisonment. See verses 17, 18, and 
8A and Acta xx. 28. 

* Like iit suffering seems meant. 


Compare Phil. iii. 10 : * The fellowship 
of His sufferings, being made conform- 
able to His death.’ [Hoes not this limit 
it too much? ( 'ompjirc ‘2 Cor. iii. 18: 
‘We nic gnidiially transformed into 
the same likeness.’ And sec also 1 Cor. 
XV. 49. II. J 

'• St. Paul is here writing and think- 
ing of his own case, and that of his 
brethren, liable daily to be ('ragged bv 
their accusers before the tribunals. Ni> 
accusers could harm them, because (itnl 
acquitted them ; no judicial condemna- 
tion could injure them, because Christ 
nras the assessor of that tribunal before 
which they must be tried. The beauty 
and eloquence of the passa^ (as well 
as its personal reference to the circum- 
stances of id writer and its readers) 
are much marred by placing marks of 
interrogation justifies and died. 

* Ps. xUv. 22 (LXX.). 

• The expressions principalitjes and 
powers were terms applied in the 
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northings present, nor things to come, nor things viii. 39 
above, nor things below, nor any power in the whole 
creation, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Thjftjctthat I speak the truth in Christ — (and my conscience ix. 1 
cISfflns M witness, with the Holy Spirit’s testimony, 

Hisi^‘uiia? that I lie not) — I have great heaviness, and unceasing 2 
SSectedthe soiTOW in my heart; yea, I could wish that I myself 3 
thdrexciuflive were cast out from Christ as an accursed thing, for the 
KmmiaAce sake of my brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
former deal- fiesh ; who are the seed of Israel, whom God adopted 4 
mnaiuhe for His children, whose were the glory of the Shekinah, 
of Abraham, and the Covenants, and the Lawgiving, and the ser- 
temple, and the promises of blessing, 
were chosen ’ Whose fathers were the Patriarchs, and of whom (as 5 
by God. ^ flesh) was born the Christ who is over all, God 
blessed for ever. Amen. 

’ Yet I speak not as if the promise of God had fallen 6 
to the ground ; for not all are Israel who are of Israel, 
nor because all are the seed of Abraham, are they all 7 
the children of Abraham; but < Jn iiSaac 
lie caKeb/* That is, not the children of the flesh of 8 
Abraham are the sons of (iod, but his children of the 
promise are counted for his seed. For thus spake the 9 
word of promise, saying, < tf)is time toiU 3 E rame, aub 
^ball balJC a [so that Ishmael, although 
the son of Abraham, had no part in the promise]. „ 
And not only so, but [Esau likewise was shut out ; 10 
for] when Rebekah had conceived two sons by the 
same husband, our forefather Isaac, yea, while they 1 1 
were not yet born, and had done nothing either good 
or bad (that God’s purpose according to election might 
abide, coming not from t^>e works of the * called, but 
from the will of The Caller,) it V^as declared unto her 
‘Clje ritrrr shall sfcvbe according to 12 

that which is written, ‘ 3 lacoh 5 lofiell, but 513 

What shall we say, then ? Shall we call God unjust i 4 
Jewish theology to divisions of the seed be calledt 

hierarchy of an^s, and, as such, were * Gen, xviii. 10, from LXX. not vcr- , 

familiar to St. Paul’s Jewish readers, batim, but apparently from memory. 

Compare £ph. i. 21, nndClol. i, 16. ® Literally, coming not /rom worker 

* Gen. xxi. 12 (LXX.). Compare but from the Caller. 

Gal. iv. 22. The context is, ‘ IM it not < Gen. xxv. 23 (LXX.), The con- 
be arievoue in thy sight, because of the text is, * 7W nations are in thy womb, 
lad [/sAmoe/] a»irf because of thy boftd- and the elder shall serve the younger.* 
woman [^Hagar\ for in Isaac shall thy ^ Mai. i. 2, 3 (LXX.). 
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[because He has cast off the seed of Abraham] P That SSJjJSK 
6 be far from us. For to Moses He saith, ‘ i Joni babe SSfeS'iSowi. 
mttq; oit tB^am $ toOl merc|i, anh 5 UjUI hatic ram- it 

16 ihl tobam 5 tJoCH ba^c rompaaaton.* * So then, ‘AJfhjJS? 
the choice comes not from man’s will, nor from man’s 

1 7 speed, but frohi God’s mercy. And thus the Scripture 
says to Pharaoh, < for tbtrf nth hftj 5 vtiiit tbcc up, 

that 3E mtflbt i^aby tnp palner in anh that my name oiSwui •• 

18 tntgb^ be heclareh tbrausb^u^ an tbc eartb.’*^ Accord- SuwofSSi-. 
ing to His will, therefore, He hfts mercy on one, and ISVww’is^lhat 

9 hardens another. Thou wilt say to me, then, ® ‘ Why created 
does God still blame us r tor who can resist His will ? ’ 

20 Nay, rather, oh man, who art thou that disputest 
against God ? .< ^ball Ib^ tbdtff ftirmeh iiay to bmi tbat eJiaton** ^ 

2 1 formeh it, ^31^y bat^t tbotf mahe me tbusl ?** * ll^atb not 


‘ Exod. xxxiii. 19 (LXX.). 

* Exod. ix. 16, according to LXX., 
with two slight changes. 

* ‘Thou wilt say’ .... Here come.s 
the great question — no longer made 
from the standing-point of the Jew, but 
proceeding from the universal feeling of 
justice. St. Paul answers the question 
by treating the subject as one above the 
comprehension of the human intellect, 
when considered in itself objectively. 
If it be once acknowledged that there 
is any difference between the character 
and ultimate fate of a good and a bad 
man, the intellect is logically led, step 
by step, to contemplate the will of the 
Creator as the cause of this difference. 
The question ‘ why hast thou made me 
thus?’ will equallj^ occur and be 
equally perplexing in any system of 
religion, either natural or revealed. It 
is, in fact, a difficulty springing at once 
from the permitted' existence of evil. 
Scripture considers men under two 
points of view ; first, as created by God, 
and secondly, as free moral agents them- 
selves. These two points of view are, 
to the intellect of man, irreconcilable ; 
yet both must be true, since the reason 
convinces us of the one, and the con- 
science of the other. St. Paul here is 
considering men under the first of these 
aspects, as the creatures of God, entirely 
dependent on God’s will. It is to be 
obMrved that he does not say that 
God’s will is aibitrarj’, but only that 
men are entirely dependent on God’s 
will. The reasons by which God’s will 
its^f is determined are left in the in- 
scrutable mystery which conceals God’s 
nature from man. 

The objection and the answer given 


to it, partly here and partly chap.iii.6, 
m^’^ be stated as follows: — 

Objector. — If men arc so entirely de- 
pendent on God’s will, how can He with 
justice blame their actiems V 

Answer . — By the very constitution 
of thy nature thou art compelled to 
acknowledge the blame-worthiness of 
certain actions and the justice of their 
punishment (iii. 6) ; therefore it is self- 
contradictor}’ to say that a certain in- 
tellectual view of man’s dependence on 
God would make these actions in- 
nocent; thou art forced to feel them 
guilty whether thou wilt or no, and 
(ix. 20) it is vain to argue against 
the constitution of thy nature, or its 
Author. 

The metaphysical o^uestions relating 
to this subject'which nave elivided the 
Christian world are left unsolved by 
Scrix)ture, which docs not attempt to 
reconcile the apparent inconsistency 
between the objective and subjective 
views of man and his actions. Hence 
many have been led to neglect one side 
of the truth for the sake of making a 
consistent theory; thus the Pelagians 
have denied the dependence of man’s 
will on God, and the Fatalists have 
denied the freedom of man’s moral 
agency. 

We may further observe that St. 
Paul does not here explicitly refer^ to 
eternal happiness or to its opposite. 
Hb main subject is the national re- 
jection of tha Jews, and the above more 
general topi^ are only incidentally 
int^uced. 

« Isaiah xlv. 9, Not literally from 
either LXX. or Hebrew; but WJ* 
rently from memory out of LXX. 
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patter aber clan/ ^ to make put of the 

same lump one vessel for honour and one for dis- 
honour ? But what if God (though willing to show ix. 22 
forth His wrrath, and to make known His power) en- 
dured with much long-suffering vessels of wrath, fitted 
for destruction, [and cast them not at once away] ? J 
And what if thus He purposed to make known the 23 
riches of His glory bestow^ed upon vessels of mercy, 
which He had before prepared for glory ? And such 24 
are we, whom Ho has called not only from among the 
Jews, but from among the Gentiles, as He saith also 25 
in Hosea, < £ call tljcm mij people tohtcl) luere not 
Aiiso the Jew- niii people, anh fier helobeh hjhich fcoarf not helobctf awh 2G 

place toaS saih 

(Jenttfes and unto them, are not mp people, there j^all then he 
otthe^UaolH;- calleh the rfon^ of tljr lihiufl But Esaias cries 27 

dieutjews. concerning Israel, saying, ‘tfThoUQh Ih^ number of the 
50 u^ of iiSrael he a^ the i^anh of the jira, [ouln] tlje 
remnant^ 1^^ ^aheh; for both complete 

rechontu0, antr cutteth it ^hort in rtfihl^ouis^nej^i^; pea, 
a ^hoi^t rechomuQ ioill the llorlf mahe upon the earthJ* 

And as Esaias had said before, ‘(t^jrrept Hortf of 29 
^ahaoth hah left iitf a scetr rematnnig, toe hah been afi 
^otrom, auh hah been mahe libe unto i^omorrha/* 

What shall we say, then ? We say that the Gen- 30 


There is also a very similar passage 
in Isaiah xxix. 16, where, however, the 
context has less bearing on St. Paul’s 
subject than in the place above cited. 

* Jeremiah xviii. 6, not quoted lite- 
rally, but according to the sense. In 
this and in other similar references to 
the Old Testament, a few words were 
sufficient to recall the whole passage to 
St. Paul’s Jewish readers (compare 
Rom. iv. 18) ; therefore, to comprehend 
his argument, it is often necessary to 
refer to the context of the passage horn 
which he quotes. The passage in Jere- 
miah referred to is as follows : — Then 
I went down to tfie potter's houses and 
behold he wrought a work on the wheels. 
And the vessel that he made of clay was 
marred in the hands of the potter ; so 
he made it again another vessel ^ as 
seemed good to the potter to make it, O 
house of Israel^ cannot I do with you as 
this potter, saith the I^ord,- Behold, as 
the clay is in the potter's hand, so are ye 
in my hand, O house of Israel, At 
what instant I shall speak concerning 
a nation and concerning a kingdom, to 
pluck up and to pull down and to </«- 


stroy it ; if that nation against whom I 
have pronounced turn from their evil, I 
will repent of the evil that I thought to 
do unto them. And at what instant I 
shall spoah concerning a nation and con- 
cerning a kingdom, to build and to plant 
it; if it do evil in my sight, that it obey 
not my voice, then I will repent of the 
good wherewith J said I would benefit 
them. Similar passages might be 
quoted from the Apocryphal books ; 
and.it might be said that the above- 
cited passage 'of Isaiah was referred to 
here. Yet this from Jeremiah is so 
apposite to St. Paul’s argument, that 
he probably refers especially to it. 

* Hosea ii. 23 (LXX. almost verba- 
tim). 

3 Hosea i. 10 (LXX.). 

* Compare remnant, xi. 6, left a rem- 
fuzht, xi. 4, and left a seed remaining, 
ix. 29 ; all referring to the same sub- 
ject, viz. the exclusion of the majority 
of the Israelites from God’s favour. 

3 Isaiah x. 22, 23 (LXX. almost ver- 
batim). 

0 Isaiah i. 9 (LXX.). 
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tiles, tfiough they sought not after righteousness, have 
attained lo righteousness, even the righteousness of 
31 Faith; but that the house of Israel, though they sought 

a law of righteousness, have not at tained thereto, i^outwnri'* 
32 And why? Because * they sought it not by Faith, 

33 thousrht to gain it by the works of the Law ; for theyriichu-ousncM 
stumbled against the stone ot stumbling, as it is writ- tiicuanchrut 
ten, 5 lati tu 2$i0it a sltanr of ja^tumhltitg. anh a ijaw 

ruih flf flffenre ; aiib no man t^at hath taitb hi ?6im 
ht confouiiOcir.* * * 

1 Brethren, my heart’s desire and my prayer to Godccnam t‘nu?t- 

2 for Israel is, that they may be saved ; for I bear them The oifiVtian 
witness that they have a zeal for God, yet not giudedVi«Ku't,u^H 

3 by knowledge of God ; ^ for because they knew not nonVulehi-" 
the righteousness of God, and sought to establish their uu/iu-art.''’ 
own righteousness, therefore they Submitted not to uunTrtirh, 

4 the righteousness of God. For the end of tlie Law is or (ii'iililc, 
Christ, that all may attain rigid eousr^ess who hav^e milted Into 

5 faith in Him, For Moses writes concerning the 
righteousness of the Law, saying, ‘ (Thr man that h*itb 

6 Ooi.'C tbcjEte tljincrist shall Itbc therein ^ but the righteous- 
ness of Faith speaks in this wise. Say not in thine 
heart, ^TOh 0 a^cctih into hc^tbrn?'^ that is, ‘Who 

7 can bring down Christ from heaven?’ nor say, ‘CSUho 

Uh^'ill treiSeentf into thr that is, ‘ Who can raise 

8 up Christ from the dead ? ’ But liow speaks it? * Chr 
esaorh til nffih lhP^» tn thj) mouth nnh in ihi» 


* Observe that in the preceding 
part of the chapter God is spoken of us 
rejecting the Jews according to His 
own will ; whereas here a moral rea- 
son is given for their rejection. This 
illustrates what was said in a previous 
note of the difference between the ob- 
jective and subjective points of view. 

* Isaiah xxviii. 16, anparently^frorn 
LXX., but not verbanrn, ‘ stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence’ being 
interpolated and not found exactly any- 
where in Isaiah, though in viii. 14 
there are words nearly similar. (Com- 
pare also Matt. xxi. 44. 

® The word for knowledge here is 
yeiy» forcible ; and is the same which 
is used in 1 Cor. xiii. 12, Rom. i. 28, 
and Col. i. 10. 

^ Levit. xviii. 5 (LXX.) ; quoted also 
Gal. iii. 12. 

* Deut. XXX. 12. St. Paul here, 
though he quotes from the LXX. (verse 
8 is verbatim), yet slightly alters it, ao 
as to adapt it better to illustrate his 


meaning, llis main statement is, Mlie 
Glad-tidings of salvation is offered, 
and needs only to be af*<‘<*pte(l ; ’ to this 
he transfers the liescriplion whiedi 
Moses has given of the Law, viz. ‘the 
Word is nigh thee,’ &c. ; and rhe rest 
of the passage of llenteronomy he ap- 
plies in a liiglier sense than that in 
which Moses had written it (according 
to tlie true Christian mode of usiDg the 
Old Testament), not to the Mosaic Law, 
but to the Gospel of Christ. The pas- 
sage in Deuteronomy is as follows : — 
‘ ThiH commandment which I command 
thee this tiay is not hidden from titer, 
neither is it far off. It is not in heaven 
that ikou shntddst say. Who shall go up 
for us to heaven and bring it vnto us, 
that we may hear it and do it? Neither 
is it beyond ihe sea that tltou shouh/est 
say, who sliall go over the sea for us 
and bring it wUo us. that we mtiy hear 
it awi do it f But the word is very mgh 
unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, 
that thou mayest dff iC 
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■— tliat is, tlie Word Faith, which we proclaim, String, 
*I£ with , thy month thou shalt confess Jesus fpi? thy x. 
Lord, ani shalt have faith in tl^ heaj^; that God raised 
Him from the dead, thou shalt he saved. ^ For faith io 

unto righteousness is in the heart, and confes^on unto 
salvation is from the mouth. And so says the Scripture, 1 1 
• that hath £tt Utih lihall hr cnnfduntfrh;* ‘ 

for there is no distinction between Jew and Gentile, 12 
because the same [Jesus] is Lord over all, and He 
gives richly to all who^call upon Him; for ‘ 13 

t»ho the name at the Hath 

sahetf.* * 

In order, How then shall they call on Him in whom they have 14 

luf may iMj^so * put no faith ? And how shall they put faith in Him 
Imitation to® whom they never heard ? And how shall they hear is 
b^SvJrSTuy of Him if no man bear the tidings ? And who shall 
and it ha^ al- bear the tidings if no messengers be sent forth ? ® As 
^ou«hTto it is written, < beautiful ate the feet of them that 
Jew^ of the heat ^latr«tttiins^ of peace, that beat <Slatf*tilrCugs( of footr 
?^?ofanee. thius!i.’ ^ Yet some have not hearkened to uxe Glad- is 
th??'hiV'rJ- tidings, as saith Esaias, < Hottr, toho hath flibeii faCth to 
lng9®ifTe*jS' out teachtus? ' * So, then, faith comes by teaching ; ® 17 
their own and our teaching comes by the Word of God, But is 
Scriptures, j have they not heard [the voice of the teachers] ? 

Yea, < Cheit i^ounh hai^ gone fm th £nto atl the earths antf 
their tOQvhiS unto the enU^ of the toorltf/^ Again I say, 19 
did not Israel know [the purpose of God] ? yea, it is 
said first by Moses, mC« mabe ijou JeaTourf agatnrft 
them tohfch are 110 people, agaiusit a ^Sentile nation 
out untfetOtaulfing in ill IE mabe you In rath*’ * But Esaias 20 
speaks boldly, saying, < j tpaO founh of them that Oought 
me not ; $ loaO inaOe manifest unto them that aiTiietr not 
after me*'® But unto Israel he says, ‘^11 hay Tang 21 


* Isa. xxviii. 16 (LXX.). See ix. 33, 

* Joel ii. 32 (LXX.). 

® This is a justification of the mission 
of the Apostles to the GentileSy which 
was an offence to the Jews, ^e Acts 
xxii. 22. 

■* Isaiah lii. 7, apparently from the 
Hebrew, and not LXX. 

* Isaiah liii. 1 (LXX.). 

® There is no English word which 
precisely represents aVoi} In its sub- 
jective as well as objective meaning. 
Pee note on 1 Thess. ii. 18f 

t Ps. xix. 4 (LXX.). In the psalm 
this is said of *the heavens,* which 
by their wonderfhl phenomena declare 
the glory of their Creator. There 


seems to be no comparison in the 
psald) (as sonx3 have thought) between 
the heavens and the word of God. St. 
Paul here quotes the Old Testament 
(as he so often does), not in its primary 
meaning, but applying it in a higher 
sense, or perhaps only as a poetical 
illustration. As to the assertion of the 
universal preaching of the Gospel, Dean 
Alford well observes that it is not 
made in a geographical but in a 
reJigioua sense. The Gospel was now 
preached to all nations, and not to the 
Jews alone. 

» Deut. xxxii. 21 (XXX.). 

^ Isa. Ixv. 1 (LXX. with transpo- 
sition). 
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mi; armi<* unto a tru^albeli^tml antr 

QaiMaifms 9ea|u/^ 

1 “ I say, tlien,»^inust we ® think that God has east off Th« Jm, 
His people ? * That he far from us ; for I am myself ISTiii re 
also an &raelite,'of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe 

2 of Benjainin. God has not cast oft' His people whom bl^^ieire'lSi'' 
He foreknew. Yea, know ye not what is said in the (f»2>n) * 
Scriptures of Elias, how he intercedes with God against If.i 

3 Israel, saying^f' * &atO, tfjri? killctJ OTji) prophetiil, nortioii re-** 

aiiXf higgrtf trofilK Chine altarrf, antf 3E only been left, 

4 antf th^ ^ ^hat says the answer 

of God to him ? * 11*^1 frfi to ingiSelf a remnant,’ 

efi%n ifeben thou^antf men, Inho h^be not boinetf the bnee 

6 to 3BaaX«* So likewise ai this present time there is a 
remnant [of the house of Israel] chosen by gift of 

6 grace. But if their choice be the gift of grace, it can 
no mdbe be deemed the wage of works ! for the gift 
that l^^arned is no gift : or if it be gained by works, 
it is ho longer the gift of gi’ace ; for work claims ® 

7 wages and not gifts. What follows then ? That which 
Israel seeks, Israel has not won ; but the chosen have 
won it, and the rest were blinded, as it is written, 

8*<&0tjh^th fiiben them a jS|itn'tof jsJlumbn*, ri?riEJ th^^l Ih^U 
5 e(hbulti not Kilts tKV^ thnt then ^how^f not Jycar, nnt 0 
9 thuf bay.’ ^ And David says, ‘ itet Iheiv table be mabe 
a jinare anb a trap, anb a jStninbling-bInck anb a lecom' 
loprnjfe untp them, itet their eyerf be barbeneb that they 

I may not rfee, anb bnto baUin their back alfioan.’ 

I I Shall we say, * ' then, ‘ they have stumbled to the end Nur i- th« 
that they might fall?’ That be far from us ; but theun^uev-^ 
rather their stumbling has brought salvation to the *0 a» t«^ex- 

i2Gentftes, *t0** probolie Jrfrael to Jealouiiy.’ Now ifimltiicir 


* The metaphor is of a mother open- 
ing her arms to call batk her cliiUl 
to her embrace. In this attitude the 
hands are spread open, and hence the 
‘ hands,’ 

» Isa. Ixv. 2 (LXX.). 

* The particle here asks a (|u^tion 
expecUng a negative answer =* i» it true 
that? must we think that? Also see 
note on Gal. iii. 21. 

Alluding to Psalm xciv. 14 : * Je- 
hovah shall not utterly cast out his 
people: (LXX.) No doubt St. Paul’s 
pitagoidsts accused him of contradict- 
ing this prophecy. 

^ 1 Kings xix. 10 (LXX. but not 
YoiNitim). 

® 1 Kings xix. 18, more nearly ac- 


cording to the Hebrew than LXX. 

7 The verb corresponds to th(5 noun 
in the next verse and in ix. 27. See 
note there. 

® By work is here meant uxfrk which 
earns wages. Compare iv. 4, />. The 
latter clause of this verse, however, is 
omitted by the be.st MSS. 

« This quotation seems to be com- 
pounded of Dcut. xxix. 4, and Isaiah 
xxix. 10 (LXX.), though it does not 
coiTcspond verbatim with cither. 

•0 Ps. Ixix.* 23, 24 (LXX. nearly 
verbatim). 

u Literally, I say then, shall we con- 
clude that, &c. See note on vewe L 

** Deut. xxxii. 21 ^LXX.), quoted 
above, ch. x. 19. 


NN 
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deMseiidanta their stumbling enriches the world, Siiid if the lessen- 
Slffisafo” ing of their gain gives wealth to the Gentiles, how 
0 Church. ^ Ai much more must their fulness do ! 

unbelievers For to you who are Gentiles I say that, as Apostle xi. 1 
belief been*’^ of the Gentiles, I glorify my ministration for tliis end, ^ 
SechriJtiau if perchance I might *prol>aiir ta iralouBji’ my kins- 14*^ 
men, and save some among them. For if the casting 15 
of them out is the reconciliation of the world [to God], 

^ what must the gathering of them in he, but life from 
the dead? 

crafted anew Now, if the first of the dough be hallowed,* the 16 
fvim whlch^^ whole mass is thereby hallowed ; and if the root be 
broien“1f{?®®“ hallowcd, SO are also the branches. But if some of 17 
the branches were broken off, and thou being of the 
vild olive stock wast grafted in amongst them, and 
made to share the root and richness of the olive, yet 18 
boast not over the branches : but — if thou art boastful J 
— thou bearest not the root, but the root the^. ^ Thou 10 
wilt say then, ‘ The branches were broken off that I 
might be grafted in.’ It is true, — for lack of faith 20 
they were broken off, and by faith thou standest in 
their place : be not high-minded, but fear ; for if God 21 
spared not the natural branches, take heed lest He 
also spare not thee. Behold, therefore, the goodness 22 
and the severity of God ; towards them who fell, se- 
verity, but towards thee, goodness, if thou continue 
stedfast to His goodness ; for otherwise thou too shalt 
be cut off. And they also, if they persist not in their 
faithlessness, shall be grafted in : for God is able to 
graft them in where they were before. For if thou 24 
wast cut out from that which by nature was the wild 
olive, and wast grafted against nature into the fruitful 
olive, how much more shall these, the natural branches, 
be grafted into the fruitful stock from whence they 
sprang ? 

Thua God’s For I would not have you ignorant, brethren, of 25 
bee^not to this mystery, lest you should be wise in your own 
{mt to show conceits ; that blindness has fallen upon a part ^ of 
2i manfind. Israel until the full body of the Gentiles shall have 
hasKeSu? come in. And so all Israel shall be saved, as it is 26 
thS^ewish^ written, at %irin inmr the jinlf ftr 

call the Gen- itl^aTC turn ofnan un 0 obltiiei$tf train 
chu^VaSd cahrbnut tottb tbem,’ * ‘ 5 alnap 

* St^ Paul alludes to the Heave-of- * For the phrase used here compare 
fertug prescribed Numbers xv. 20 1 2 Cor. i. 14, 2 Cor. ii. 6, Rotn. xv. 16. 

* JPe ^uul <*ffer up a cake of the fret * Isaiah lix. 20 (LXX. almost ve’’ 
of your dot/^h for an heave-offering,* batimX 
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tlifir ' In resp^ of the Glad-tidings, [that it 
might DO bori|b to tne Gentiles], they are God’s ene- S»\ile u*c j wi 
mies for yoipr sakes ; but in respect of God’s choice, t*l\* 

, 29 they are His beloved for their fathers’ sakes : for no 

30 change of purpose can annul God’s gifts and call. And ^ 

as in times past you were yourselves ^ disobedient to 

God, but have now received -mercy upon their disobe- 

31 dience ; so in this present time they have been diso- 
bedient, that upon your obtaining mercy they likewise 

32 might obtain mercy. For God has shut up ^ all to- 
gether under disobedience, that He might have mercy 

33 upon all. O depth of the bounty, and the wisdom 
and the knowledge of God ; how unfathomable are His 

34 judgments, and how unsearchable His paths! Yea, 

* Ijatb kuflfiou the nunti at tljr Hath, ar lobo bath 

35 hem C0uuienar?’^ Or ‘OTbo batb hiit giben iinta 

36 <§atr, that iSheunj tieitcrtie a rrrampeniEtc ? ’ ® For from 
Him is the beginning, and by Him tlie life, and in Him 
the end of all things. 

Unto Him be glory for ever. Amen. 


:ii. 1 1 EXHORT you, therefore, brethren, as you would ac- Kx)it)rtutloni 
knowledge the mercies of God, to offer your bodies a tenteil aii<l 
living sacrifice, holy and well pleasing unto God, which 
2 is your reasonable ® worship. And l)e not conformed th 

to the fashion of this ^ world, but be trail sfornjed by 
the renewing of your mind, that by an unerring test ^ 
you may discern the will of God, even that which is Ai«i('xifi" i.7> 
^ 3 good, and acceptable, and pei-fect. For through the tl’ccKiMni-'’ 
grace bestowed upon me [as Ghrist s Apostle J, 1 worn or^iiu^i lyr 
every man among you not to think of himself more |ftijiV|iiiy ‘ 
highly than he ought to think, but to seek a *^^ber 
mind, according to the measure of faith ^ which God !lutic"to 'iu? 


^ Isaiah xxvii. 9 (LXX. nearl^^ ver- 
batim). • 

* Throughout this passage in the A. 
V., the word for disobedience is trans- 
lated as if it were equivalent to m«- 
belie/y which it is not. Compare i. 30 ; 
‘ disobedient to parents' 

® ‘ Shut up.^ Compare Gal. iii. 22. 

^ * Isaiah xl. 13 (LXX. nearly verba- 
tim). Quoted also f omitting the middle 
and adding Uie end of the verse) 1 Cor. 
ii. 16. 


® Job xli. 11 (according to the sense 
of the Hebrew, but not LXX.). 

• lUamnable worship, as contrasted 
with the unreasonable worship of those 
whose faith rested only on 'outward 


forms. See note on i. 9. 

^ Sec note on 1 Cor. i. 20. 

See note on ii. 18. 

•* ‘ Measure of faith ’ here seems (from 
the context of the following verses) 
equivalent to ‘ charism’ as Chrysostom 
takes it. The particular talent given 
b}’ God may be (jailed a measure of 
faitit, as being that by the use of which 
each man’s faith will* be tried. (Com- 
pare, as to the verbal expressions, 2 Cor. 
X. 13.) This explanation is, perhaps, 
not very saiisfactory ; but to under- 
stand measure as meaning amount is 
still less so, for a double gift of pro- 
phecy did not imply a double faith. 
The expression is so perplexing that 
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netehbour. bas giveu him. For as we aave many limbs, which xii. 
dutiSiSouid are all members of the same body, though they have 
(xiSLliJEifas not all the same office ; so we ourselves • are all ' ones 
‘ body in Christ, and fellow-members one of another; 

S2?dy’coin- but we have gifts dififering according to the graces \ 
which God has given us.® He that has the gift of 
prophecy, let him exercise it ^ according to the pro- 
portion of his faith. He that has the gift of mini- 7 
stration, let him minister ; let the teacher labour in 
teaching; the exhorter, in exhortation. He who gives, 8 
let him give in singleness of mind. He who rales, let 
him role diligently. He who shows pity, let him show 
it gladly. Let your love be without feigning. Abhor 9 
that which is evil ; cleave to^.that which is good. Be 10 
kindly aflfectioned one to another in brotherly love ; 
in honour let each set his neighbour above himself. 
Let your diligence be free from sloth, let your spirit 1 1 
grow with zeal ; be true bondsmen of your Lord. In 12 
your hope be joyful ; in your sufferings be stedfast ; in 
your prayers be unwearied. Be liberal to the needs 13 
of the saints. And show hospitality to the stranger. H 
Bless your persecutors ; yea, bless, and curse not. 15 
Rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep with them ic 
that weep. Be of one mind amongst yourselves. Set 
not your heart on high things, but suffer yourselves 
to be borne along ^ with the lowly. Be not wise in 
your own conceits. Repay no man evil for evil. 17 

uratiitient 0f flODtr report iii tbe aH meti.* ® If it is, 

be possible, as far as lies in yourselves, keep peace 

with all men. Revenge not yourselves, beloved, but 19 
give place to the wrath [of God] ; ® for it is written, 
^^eufleauce irf mine; $ to in repap, tfaitb tje Enrtr/’ 
Therefore, ‘ tl)ine enemp l)unger, feelf ftim; if ^e tl^irift, 20 
Sibe btni brink ; for in ia being, tbeti B|)aU l^eap todlft of 

one is almost tempted to conjecture that up to a certain point, and then passing 
the words crept into the text here by into the imperative. The participles 
mistake, having been originally a mar- in verses 9, 16, and 17 seem to refute 
ginal explanation of * the proportion of De Wette’s arguments, 
faith’ just below. * This is the literal translation. 

* Literally * the many.’ ^ This is a quotation nearly verbatim 

• The construction and the parallel from Prov. iii. 4 (LXX.). See note on 
both seem to require a comma at the 2 Cor. viii. 21. 

end of verse 5, and a full stop in the ® Such is the interpretation of Chry- 
middle of verse 6. sostom, and is supported by the abl^t 

» We think it better fb take these modem interpreters. For < wrath’ in 
elliptical clauses as all imperative (with this sense, compare Rom. v. 9, 1 Thess. 
the A. V.) rather than to consider them ii. 16, 

g rithDeWette and others) as * descrip- ^ xxxii. 86 (LXX. but not ver- 

ve of thespheieof the gm’s operation* bi^> ; see note on Heb. x. 80. 
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fil trt u^on Be not overcome by evil, but 

overcome evil witb good. 

i, I Let every man submit himself to the authorities 
of government ; for all authority comes from God, 
and the authorities which now are, have been set 

2 in their place by God : therefore, he who sets him- 
self against the authority, resists the ordinance of 
God ; and they who resist will bring judgment upon 

3 themselves. For the magisti^ate is not terrible to 
good works,® but to evil. Wilt thou be fearless of 
his authority ? do what is good, and thou shalt have 

4 its praise. For the magistrate is God’s minister to 
thee for good. But if thou art an evil doer, be 
afraid ; for not by chance does he bear the sword 
fof justice], being a minister of God, appointed to 

6 do vengeance upon the guilty. Wherefore you must 
needs submit, not only for fear, but also for con- 

6 science sake ; for this also is the cause why you pay 
tribute, because the authorities of government are 
officers of God’s will, and this is the very end of their 

7 daily work. Pay, therefore, to all their dues ; tribute 
to whom tribute is due ; customs to whom customs *, 

8 fear to whom fear ; honour to whom honour. Owe 
no debt to any man, save the debt of love alone ; for 

9 he who loves his neighbour has fulfilled the law. For 
the law which says, ‘ Chou tfhall I'Ot comnut atniUrry ; 

Chou tfbalt I'O muther ; Chou tfbalt not iteal ; Chou 
ithsltitot hear faWe toitnrjirf; Chou sfhalt not fohet’* 

(and whatsoever other commandment there be), is 
all contained in this one saying, < Chou f(h<ill lohr thij 

tOneiflhhour a5f works no ill to his 

neighbour; therefore Love is the fulfilment of the 
Law. 

1 1 This do, knowing the, season wherein we stand, 
and that for us it is high time to awake out of sleep, 
for our salvation is already nearer than when we first 

1 2 believed. The night is far spent, the day is at hand; 
let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and 
let us put on the armour of light. Let us walk (as 
in the light of day) in seemly guise ; not in rioting 

^ Piov. Kv. 21 (LXX.). There can * We muat remember that thU waa 
be little doubt that the metaphor is written before the Imperial government 
taken from the melting of metiids. It is had begun to persecute Chrisrianity. It 
obvioua that * thou shalt heap coals of is a testimony in favour of the genial 
lire on his head* could never have administration of the Roman criromal 


meant *thbtt shalt destroy him;* be> 
mxm to i^eed an enemy could in no 
seuad him. 


» 'Exod. XX. 18-17 (LXX.). 
4 LeviL xlx. 18 (LXX.). 
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and drunkenness, not in dalliance and wantonness, 
nnt in strife and envying. But clothe yourselves xiii. 
with the Lord Jesus Christ, and take no thought to 
please your fleshly lusts. 
tilinfwhoJtui Him who is weak in his faith receive into yourxiv. 
sSJftioL* fellowship, imposing no determinations of doubtful 
meats ^^ome have faith that they may eat all 2 

?houi<rbe fhings : others, who are weak,^ eat herbs alone. Let 3 

despise him who abstains, nor let 
abstains judge him who eats, for God has 
tr]aSh J^eceived him among® His people. Who art thou, that 4 
I’hBitFind another’s servant ? To his own master he 

fmSttWom must stand or fall ; but he shall be i;nade to stand, 
Skitffjiws There are some who 5 

since^christ o^^^em one day above another ; and again there are 
had received soiue who esteem all days alike let each be fully 

both into Ilij -itt i iji*' 

givour as persuaded in ms own mind. He who regards the 6 
day, regards it unto the Lord ; and he who regards it 
not, disregards it unto the Lord.® He who eats, eats 
unto the Lord, for he gives God thanks ; and he who 
abstains, abstains unto the Lord, and gives thanks to 
God likewise. For not unto himself does any one of 7 
us either live or die ; but whether we live, we live 8 
unto the Lord, or whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord ; therefore, living or dying, we are the Lord’s. 

For to this end Christ died, and ® lived again, that He 9 
might be Lord both of the dead and of the living. 

But thou, why judgest thou thy brother ? Or thou, 10 • 
why despises t thou thy brother ? for we shall all stand 1 1 
before the judgment- seat of Christ. And so it is 
written, ♦ Jr libr, jiaitf) tl)f HarXr, rlirrjf knee 
koto to me, nnts ebery tonjjue iShall acitn0ii)lebfle 

* Literally, not acting so as to make might not defile themselves (Dan. i. 8- 

(listinctions [or determinations'] which 12). ^The tone and precepts of this 
belong to disputatious reasonings. The 14th chapter 01 the Epistle correspond 
same word is used in Phil. ii. 14. with 1 Cor. viii. 

* These were probably Christians of 3 Literally, received him unto Him- 
Jewish birth, who so feared lest they self. 

should (without knowing it) eat meat * Compare Col. ii. 16. Dean Alford 
which had been offered to idols or was has an excellent note on this ver^. 
otherwise ceremonially unclean (which [Here, as at Gal. iv. 10, we may refer 
might easily happen in such a place as to thei additional note on Col. ii. 16/nf.J 
Rome), that they abstained from meat * This negative clause is omitted by 
altogether. Thus Jo.sephua (^Life, § 3, the majority of MSS., but is sakfi^A^ 
quoted by Tholuck) mentions some by Chrysostom and other Fattl^, and 
Jewish priests who, firqm Such consci- retained in the text by Tischendorf ; 
entious scruples, abstained while pri- Griesbach and I.tachmann omit it. 
soners in Rome feom all animal food. ® * Hose again,* is omitted bv the best 
So Daniel and his fellow-captives in MSS. 

Babylon refused the king’s meat and ^ Isaiah sdy, 23 (LXX. not acen 
wine, and ate pulse alone, that they rately, but apj^rently from memoiy). 
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12 So, then, every one of us shall give account to Qod 

13 [not of his brethren, but] of himself. Tjet ua then 
judge each other no more, but let this rather be your 
judgment, to put no stumbling-block or cause of 

14 falling in your brother’s way. I know and am per- 
suaded in the Lord Jesus, that nothing is in itself 
unclean ; but whatever a man thinks unclean, is 

15 unclean to him. And if for meat thou grievest thy 
brother, thou hast ceased to walk by the rule of 
love. Destroy not him with* thy meat for whom 
Christ died. 

16 I say then, let not your good be evil spoken of.^ 

17 For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit ; 

18 and he who lives in these things as Christ’s bonds- 
man is well-pleasing to God, ancf cannot be eon- 

19 demned® by men. Lot us therefore follow the things 
which make for peace, such as may bnild ns up to- 
gether into one. Destroy not thou the work of God 

20 for a meal of meat. All things indeed [in them- 
selves] are pure; but to him that eats with stum- 

21 bling all is evil. It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to 
drink ^ wine, nor to do any ^ other thing, whereby 

22 thy brother is made to stumble. •'* Hast thou faith 
[that nothing is unclean]? keep it for thine own 
comfort before God. Happy is he who C()n(iemns 

23 not himself by his own judgment.^'* But luj who doubts, 
is thereby condemned if he eats, b(3cause he has not 

“ ^ faith ^ that he may eat ; and every faithless deed ^ is 

XV. 1 sin. And we, who are strong,® ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves. 

2 Let each of us please his neighbour for good ends, 


' Compare 1 Cor. x. 29. 

* Literally, i» capable of standing 
any test to which he mags be put. • 

^ This does not necessarily imply 
that any of the weaker brethren actu- 
ally did scruple to drink wine ; it may 
be put only hypothetically. But it is 
possible that they may have feared to 
taate wine, part of which had been 
poured in libation to idols. Daniel (in 
the passage above referretl to) refused 
wine. 

^ It is strange that no critic has 
hitherto proposed the simple emenda- 
tion of reading $v instead of «v, which 
avoids the extreme awkwardness of the 
ellipsis necessitated by the Received 
Text. Compare John i. 3. The con- 


struction of the last clau.'^o is similar to 
that in ix. .32. 

•'» We adopt t1u5 reading sanctioned 
by Tischondorf, which omits one or two 
words. 

See note on ii. 18. 

t Literally, he eats not from faith. 

^ Literally, every deed whicH springs 
not from faith [that it is a right deed"^ 
is sin. 

® Literally, ‘ Wc the strong.* St. 
Paul here addresses the same party 
whom he so often exhorts to patience 
and forbearance ; those who called 
themselvej^ ‘ the spiritual * (Gal. vi. 1 ; 
1 Cor. iii. 1), and boastc<l of their 
‘knowledge’ll Cor. vul. 1). Seep. 
350. 
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to build him up. For so ^ Christ pleased not Him- xv. 
self, but in Him was fulfilled that which is written, 
rfjiruacbcrf af t^at trpraacbelr fell 
ttpon me/ ^ For our instruction is the end of all 4 
which was written of old; that by stedfast endur- 
ance, and by the counsel of the Scriptures, we may 
hold fast our hope. I^’ow may God, from whom both 5 
counsel and endurance come, grant you to be of one 
mind together, according to the will of Christ, that 6 
you may all [both strong and weak], with one heart 
and voice, glorify the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. ^V^erefore, receive one another into 7 
fellowship, to the glory of God, even as Christ also 
received you.^ 

For ^ I say that Jesus Christ came to be a minister 8 
of the circumcision, to maintain the truthfulness of 
God, and confirm the promises made to our fathers ; 
and that the Gentiles should praise God for His 9 
mercy, as it is written, * ffat caiirfe 5 totTl adtnuhj^ 
Tetfjje amuitg the anlr hjCH unto the 

name.’® And again it is said, ‘Eejoice, jjc <§enttle!^, lo 
Ujfti) people;’® and again, * ^rat^e tf)e Eflilt, aim 
pe ^enttlerf, anlr laulr ®im, all pe peopled and 
again Esaias saith, * route the root of 12 

S|eo‘£;e, antf that jShaTl ri'Oe to retgn oher the <0en» 
tile^ ; in htat jShall the ©entilriS hape»*® Now may 13 
the God of hope ® fill you with all joy and peace in 
believing, that you may abound in hope, through the 
mighty working of the Holy Spirit. 
thiJe ^ persuaded, my brethren, not only by the 14 

jjon^boimy to reports of others,*® but by my own judgment, that 
chrijtjanJIas you are already full of goodness, filled with all know- 
Apojtie^ofthe ledge, and able, of yourselves, to admonish one an- 
{nteiid* won® other. Yet I have written to you somewhat boldly 15 
oa hit way to in parts** •** [of this letter], to remind you [rather than 


* The ‘ even * of A. V. is not in the 
orip^nal. ‘ For Christ also * is the lite- 
ral Entrlish. 

* Ps. btix. 9 (LXX.). 

•** * You * (not ‘ us *) 18 the reading of 
the best 

* The reading of the MSS. is * for,’ 
not * but.’ 

* Ps. xviii. 49 (LX^. 

« Deut. xxxii. 48 (IXX.). See note 
on ix. 25. 

7 Ps. cxvii. 1 (LXXO. 

8 Is&lah xi. 10 (LXX.). 

* Tbe jrafeirenee of tins to the pre- 


ceding quotation is lost in A. V. through 
the translation of the verb and noun for 
‘hope’ by *hope* and UrusV respec- 
tively. 

*® Observe the force of the * I myself 
also,* 

** For the meaning here, see 2 Cor. L 
14, 2 Cor. ii. 6. It might here be trans- 
lated m some measure (as Neander pro- 
poses, compare ver. 24), but that 
this is already expressed in ‘somewhat 
boldly.* The word * brethren,* is omit- 
ted in the best MSS. 
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to teach yon], because of that gift of grace which 

16 God bestowed upon me that I should bo a minister 
of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, serving in the Glad- 
tidings of God, that I might present the Gentiles to 
God, as a priest presents the olfering,* a sacrifice well 
pleasing unto Him, hallowed by the working of the 

1 7 Holy Spirit. I have therefore the power of boasting rtr.” h< 1 l. 

18 in Christ Jesus, concerning the things of God ; for 1 jco to Jerti»R- 
will not dare [as some do] to glorify myself for the 
labours of others,® but I will speak only of the works thjjhei??u*”‘ 
which Christ has wrought by me, to bring the Gen- ?u»icr. which 
tiles to obedience, by word and deed, with the might meet there.'* 

19 of signs and lyonders, the might of the Spirit of 
God; so that going fortii from Jerusalem, and round 
about as far as^ Illyricum, I have fulfilled my task in 

20 bearing the Glad- tidings of Christ. And my ambi- 
tion was to bear it according to this rule, [that I 
should go] not where the name of Christ was known 
(lest I should be building on another man’s foundo- 

21 tion), but [where it was unheard] ; as it is wntton, ‘ (JTa 

loi)0m Iwarf not of, ittt ; anti tfye 

prapU tnfja not l^earH iSfiall uiiUrrrftanh.^^ 

22 This is the cause why I have often been hindered 

23 from coming to you. But now that I have no longer 
room enough [for my labours] in these regions, and 
have had a great desire to visit you these many years, 

24 so soon as I take my journey into Spain, I will come 
to you ; ® for I hope to see you on my w^ay, and to be 
set forward on my journey thither by you, after I 
have in some measure satisfied my desire of your 

25 company. But now I am going to Jerusalem, being 

26 employed® in a ministration to the saints, 

provinces of Macedonia and Achaia have willingly 
undertaken to make a certain contribution for the 

27 poor among the saints in Jerusalem. Willingly, I 
say, they have done this; and indeed they are their 
debtors; for since the Gentiles have shared in the 
spiritual goods of the brethren in Jerusalem, they 


^ Literally, *a mminUr of Je9u9 
Christ unto the GentUe$f a prieet pre^- 
tenting an offeriim in respect of the 
Otad-‘tidinM of God, that the GentUes 
might be offers up cut an offering well’- 
pleasing unto Hwt.* The same thing 
18 aaid under a somewhat different me- 



3 See the remarks on this In the last 
chapter, p. 470. 

< Tsaian lii. 16 (LXX.). 

3 This ‘ I wiU come to you,’ « pr^ 
bably an intei^polatlon, as it is omitted 
by the best MSS. ; but it makes no 
difference in the sense. 

« The present participle, not (as In 
A. V.) the future. 
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owe it in return to minister to them in their earthly 
goods. When, therefore, I have finished this task, xv. 28 
and have given to them in safety the fruit of this 
collection, I will come from thence, by you, into 
Spain. And I am sure that when I come to you, 29 
my coming will receive the fulness ^ of Christ’s^ bless- i 
ing. But I beseech you, brethren, by our Lord Jesus 30 
Christ, and by the love which the Spirit gives, to 
help me in my conflict with your prayers to God on 
my behalf, that I may be delivered from the disobe- 31 
dient in Judaea, and that the service which I have 
undertaken for Jerusalem may be favourably received 
W the Saints ; that so I may come to you in joy, by 32 
God’s will, and may be refreshed in your companion- 
ship. The God of peace be with you all. Amen. 33 
Commend a- 1 commend to you Phoebe our sister, who is ® a xvi. 1 

and taiuta*^®’ ministering servant of the Church at Cenchreae ; that 2 , 

rom Roman you may receive her in the Lord, as the saints should 
christmns. another, and aid her in any business^ 

wherein she needs your help ; for she has herself 
aided many, and me also among the rest. 

Greet Priscilla and Aquila,^ my fellow-labourers 3 
in the work of Christ Jesus, who, to save my life, 4 
laid down their own necks ; who are thanked, not by 
me alone, but by all the Churches of the Gentiles. 

Greet likewise the Church which assembles at their 
house. 

Salute EpoBnetus my dearly-beloved, who is the 6 
first fruits of Asia ® unto Christ. 

* Literally, 1 »hnU come in the fal- stances of courtesy towards women stif- 

tim, &c. ficient to refute the calumnies of a recent 

* * Gospel ’ is not in any of the best infidel writer, who accuses St. Paul of 

MSS. speaking and feeling coarsely in refer- 

® AidKot'oy (Deaconess). See p. 341, ence to women ; we cannot but add 
11 , 2 ; also p. 842, n. 1. our .astonishment that the same writer 

From the use of legal terms liere, should complkin that the standard of 
it would seem that tlie business on St. Paul’s ethics, in reference to the 
which Phoebe was visiting Rome was sexual relations, is not sufficiently ele- 
connected with some trial at law. vated, while at the same time he con- 

® The most ancient MSS. read Prisca aiders the instincts of the German race 
for Priscilla here ; the names being the to have first introduced into the world 
same. Concerning these distinguished the true morality of these relations, 
Christians, see pp. 299, 300. When and One is inclined to ask whether the pre- 
where they risked their lives for St, sent facility of divorce in Germany is a 
Paul, we know not, but may conjecture legitimate "development of the Teutonic 
at Kphesus. We see heredliat they had instinct ; and if so, whether the law of 
returned to Rome (whence they had Germany, or the law of our Saviour 
been driven by the edict of Claudius) (Mark x. 12) enforced by St. Paul (1 
firom Ephesus, vrhere we left them last. Cor. vii. 10), expresses the higher tone 
It is curious to observe the wife men- of morality, and tends the more to ele 
tioncd first, contrary to ancient usage, vate the female sex. 

Tbi*oughout this chapter we observe in- ® Asia, not Achaia, is the reading of 
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6 Salute Mary, who laboured much for me. 

7 Salute Andronicus and Junias, my kinsmen and 
fellow-prisoners,* who are well known among the 
Apostles, and who were also* in Christ before me. 

8 Salute Amplias, my dearly-beloved in the Lord. 

9 Salute Urbauus, my fellow-workman in Christ’s 
service, and Stachys my dearly-beloved. 

10 Salute Apelles, who has been tried and found 
trustworthy in Christ’s work. • 

Salute those who are of the household of Aristo- 
bulus.- 

1 1 Salute Herodion, my kinsman. 

Salute thos^ of the household of Narcissus^ who 

are in the Lord’s fellowship. 

12 Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa* the faithful la- 
bourers in the Lord’s service. 

Salute Persis the dearly-beloved, who has laboured 
much in the Lord. 

13 Salute Rufus, ^ the chosen in the Lord and his 
mother, who is also mine. 

14 Salute Asyncritus, Phlcgon, Hermas, Patrobas, 

Hermes, and the bretliren who are with them. 

15 Salute Philologus, and Julia, Nereus and liis sister, 
and Olympas, and all the saints who are with them. 

the best MSS. Compare p. 374, note likely lived prcviounly at Rome, and 
1. The province of proconsular Asia is may'still have kept up an establishment 
of course meant. there, or perhaps had not yet f^onc to 

^ When were they St, Paul’s fellow- Ins ^^overnment. SeeTac. ilwn. xiii.7, 
prisoners? Probably in some of those and Joseph. Ant. xx. 5. 
imprisonments not recorded in the Acts, ^ Tliere were two eminent persons of 
to which he alludes 2 Cor. xi. 23, It is the name of Narcissus at Koine alxuit 
doubtful whether in calling them his this time ; one the well-known favourite 
‘kinsmen’ St. Paul means that tliey of Claudius (Suet. C/ai/ri. 28, Tac. 
were really related to him, or only that xii. 57, G5, xiii. 1), who was put to 
they were Jews. (Compare Kom. ix. death by Nero, a.t». 54, soon after the 
8.) The latter supposition seems im- death of ( Jaudius, and therefore before 
probable, because Aquiltf and Priscilla, this Epistle was w’rit ten : the other was 
and others in this chapter, mentioned a favourite of Nero’s, and is prohably 
without the epithet of kinsmen, were the person here named. Some of his 
certainly Jews ; yet, on the other hand, slaves or freedmen had become Chris - 
it seems unlikely that so many of St. tians. This Narcissus was put to deatli 
Paul’s relations* as are here called by Galba (Dio. Ixiv. 3). 

‘kinsmen ’ (verses 7, 11, 21) should be < St. Mark (xv. 21) mentions Simon 
mention^ in a single chapter. Per- of Cvrene as ‘ the father of Alexander 
haps we may take a middle course, and and liufus the latter therefore was a 
aupDose the epithet to denote that the Christian well known to thow ft»r whom 
persons mentioned were of the tribe of St, Mark wrote, and probably is the 
Benjamin. same here rafentioned. It is Ratifying 

* This Aristobulus was probablv the to think that she whom St. I aul men- 
great-grandson of Herod the threat, tions here with such re^ctful afectmn, 
mendoned by Josephus and Tadtus, to was the^ wife of that Simon who bore 
whom Neroui a.d. 65 gave the govern- our Saviour s cross, 
ment of LeMr Armenia. He had very 
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Salute one another with the kiss of holiness.' xvi, u 
The Churches of Christ [in Achaia] salute you. 

Warning I exhort you, brethren, to keep your eyes upon 17 
those who cause divisions, and cast stumbling-blocks 
oar zana. othcrs, Contrary to the teaching which 

you have learned. Shun them that are such ; for the 18 
master whom they serve is not our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but their own belly : and by their fair speaking and 
flattery they deceive the hearts of the guileless. 

I say this, because the tidings of your obedience have 19 
been told throughout the world. On your own be- 
half, therefore, I rejoice : but I wish you not only to 
be simple in respect of evil,«»but to be wise for good. 

And the God of peace shall bruise Satan under your 2o 
feet speedily. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 
Salutations Timotheus, my fellow-labourer, and Lucius, and 21 
ti2{S?t"^“” Jason, and Sosipater,^ my kinsmen, salute you. 
those at Rome. I, Tertius, who have written this letter, salute you 22 
in the Lord. 

Gaius,^ who is the host, not of me alone, but also 23 
of the whole Church, salutes you. 

Erastus,® the treasurer of the city, and the brother 
Quartus, salute you. 

wndKiw. grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. 24 

Now I commend you ® unto Him who is able to 25. 
keep you stedfast, according to my Glad- tidings, and 
the preaching ^ of Jesus Christ whereby is un- 

^ See note on 1 These, v. 26. stopping at Corinth) in 2 Tim. iy, 20. 

5 Jason is mentioned as a Thessa- Probably the same Erastns who went 
Ionian, Acts xvii. 6; he had probably with Timotheus from Ephesus to Mace- 
accompanied St. Paul from Thessalo- doni^ on the way towards Corinth 
nica to Corinth. (Acts xix. 22^. 

* Sosipater is mentioned as leaving ® If we retain the ‘ to whom * inverse 
(3orinth with St. Paul, soon after this 27 (with the great majority of MSS.) 
Epistle was written ^cts xx. 4). we must supply ‘ I commend ’ or some- 

^ This Gains (or Caiu^ is no doubt thing equivalent here, or else leave 
the same mentioned (1 Cor. i. 14) as the whole passage anacoluthical. Ex- 
baptized at Corinth by St. Paul with amples of a similar commendation to 
his own hands. In Acts xx. 4 we find (xod at the conclusion of a letter or 
* Gains of Derbe’ leaving Corinth with speech are frequent in St. Paul, ^m- 
St. Paul, soon after the writing of this pare 1 These, v. 28, 2 Thess. ii. 16, and 
Epistle, but this may perhaps have been especially the conclusion of the speech 
a different perMn ; althou^ this is not (so neady cotemporaneons with this 
certain, considering how the Jews mi- Epistle) at Miletus, Acts xx. 32. The 
grated firom one mace to another, of comfdicated and involved construction 
wl>ich Aquila and Priscilla are an ob- reminds us of the Salutation cemmene- 
vious example. ing tbis Epistle, and of Eph. i. 

^ Erastns is agidn menUoned (as * literally, j»roclamaeto». 
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veiled the mystery which was kept secret in eternai 

26 times ^ of old, but has now been brought to light, 
and made known to all the Gentiles by the Scriptures 
of the Prophets, by command of the eternal God : 
that the Gentiles might be led to the obedience of 

27 faith unto Him, the only wise God,* I com- 

mend you through Jesus Christ ; to whom be glory 
for ever. Amen.^ 



Corinthian Coin representing CcncUrooe.* 


' Meaning probably, iht times of the 
Anoient Dispensation, (yorapare the use 
of the same expression, Tit. i. 2. There 
is no inconsistency in saying that this 
mystery was ‘kept secret’ under the 
Old Dispensation, and yet coiirtrmed by 
the Prophetical Scriptures ; for it was 
hidden from the Gentiles altogether, 
and the prophetical intimations of it 
were not understood by the Jews. 

* If we were (on the authority of the 
Codex Vaticanus) to omit the ‘ to whom’ 
in this passage, the last three verses 
would become a continuous doxology. 
The translators of the A. V. have ta- 
citly omitted this ‘ to whom/ although 
professing to follow the Textua Recep- 
tus. 

* Some MSS. insert the verses 25, 
26, 27 after xiv. 23, instead of in this 
place; but the greater weight of MS. 
authority is in favour of their present 
position. A good refutation of the ob- 
jections which have been made against 
the authenticity of the last two chap- 
ters, is given by De Wette and Nean- 
der ; but, above all, by Paley’s Horce 
PaulinOf inasmuch as these very chap- 


ters furnish four or five of the most 
striking undesigned coincidences there 
mentioned. 

'* Little has been said as yet con- 
cerning Cenchreie, and some interest is 
given to the place both by the mention 
of its Church in the preceding Epistle 
(Rom. xvi. 1), and by the departure of 
St. Paul from that port at the close of 
his first visit to Achaia (Acts xviii. 18). 
We have seen (p. 824) that it was 
seventy stadia, or nearly nine miles dis- 
tent from Corinth, and (p. 3304 that 
its position is still pointed out oy the 
modem Kikries, where some remains of 
the ancient town are visible. The road 
is described by Pausanias as leading 
from Corinth through an avenue of 
pine-trees, and past many tombs, 
among which, two of the most con- 
spicuous were those of the cynic Dio- 
genes and the profligate Thais, ITie 
coin here engraved is that to which al- 
lusion was made p. 330, n. 6. It is 
a colonial coin of Antoninus Pius, and 
represents the harbour of Cenchre* ex- 
actly as it iS|de8cribed by Pa n s ani as. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

isthnUan Games. — Route through Macedonia. — Voyage from Philippi. — 

Sunday at Troas. — Assos. — Voyage by Mitylene and Trogyllium to MUetus. 

— Sjotech to the Kfiheaian Presbyters, — Voyage by Cos and Rhodes to Patara. 

— ^Tnence to Phoenicia. — Christians at Tyre. — Ptolemais. — Events at Ctesarea. 

— ^Arrival at Jerusalem. 

In the Epistles which have been already set befoie the reader in 
the course of this biography, and again in some of those which are to 
succeed, St. Paul makes freqiient allusion to a topic which engrossed 
the interest, and called forth the utmost energies, of the Greeks. 
The periodical games were to tliem rather a i>assion than an amuse- 
ment : and the Apostle often uses lang\iage drawn from these cele- 
brations, when he wishes to enforce the zeal and the patience with 
which a Christian ought to strain after his heavenly reward. The 
imagery he emiDloys is sometimes varied. In one instance, when he 
describes the struggle of the spirit with the flesh, he seeks his illus- 
tration in the violent contest of the boxers (1 Cor. ix. 26). In 
another, when he would give a strong representation of the perils 
he had encountered at Ei^hesus, he speaks as one who had contended 
in that ferocious sport which the Romans had introduced among 
the Greeks, the fighting of gladiators with wild beasts (ib. xv. 32). 
But, usually, his refepnee is to the foot-race in the stadium, which, 
as it was the most ancient, continued to be the most esteemed, among 
the purely Greek athletic contests. ‘ If we compare the various 
passages where this language is used, we find the whole scene in 
the stadium brought vividly before us, — ^the herald^ who summons 
the contending runners, — the course, which rapidly diminishes in 
front of them, as their footsteps advance to the goal,^ — the judge"^ 
who holds out the prize at the end of .the course, — the prize itself, 
a chaplet of fading leaves, which is compared with the strongest 
emphasis of contrast to the unfading glory with which the faithful 
Chnstian will be crowned,^ — the a'tid exultation of the victor, 

* The victory in the stadium at Plato says that the herald summoned 
Olympia was used in the formula for the candidates for the foot-race first into 
reckoning Olympiads. The stadium was the stadium. 

the Gre^ unit for the measurement of . ‘ Forgetting the things that are 

distance. With St. PauVs frequent re- behind and striving after the things 
ference to it in the Epistles, 1 Cor. ix. that are before.’ Phil. iii. 14. For 
24, Rom. ix. 16, Gal. ii. 2, v. 7, Phil, the Course, see Phil. ii. 16 and 2 Tim. 
ii. 16, 2 Tim, iv. 7, 8, should be com- iv. 7, besides Acts xx. 24^ which is 
pared two passages in €ne Acts, xx. particularly noticed below, p* 553, n. 14. 
24 where he speaks of himself, and ^ 2 Tim. iv. 8. 
xiii. 26 where he speaks of John the * See 1 Cor. ix. 24, Phil. iii. 14. It 
Bimtist. was a chaplet of green leaves, ‘ a fading 

* * Having heralded.’ 1 Cor. ix. 27. crown.’ 1 Cor. ix. 26. (Cf. 2 'nm. £ 
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which the Apostle applies to his own case, when he speaks of his 
converts as his ‘ joy and crown/ the token of his victory and the 
subject of his boasting. ^ And under the same image he sets fortlis 
the heavenly prize, after which his converts themselves should 
struggle with strenuous and unswerving zeal, — with no hesitating 
step (1 Cor. ix. 2C), — pressing forward and never looking back 
(Phil. iii. 13, 14), — even to the disregard of life itself (Acts xx. 
24). And the metaphor extends itself beyond the mere strujjgle 
in the arena, to the preparations which were necessary to success, — 
to that severe and continued which, being so gi'eat lor so 

small a reward, was a fit image of that ‘ training unto godliness,* 
w'hich has the promise not only of this life, b\it of that wliich is to 
come, — to the strict i'e<j}dations^ which presided over «all the details, 
both of the contest and the preliminary discipline, and are used to 
warn the carelc?ss Christian of the peril of an undisciplined life, — 
to the careful whicli admonishes us that, if we would so run 

that we may obtain, we must be * tenlpcrate in all things.’^ 

This imagery would be naturally and familiarly suggested to St. 
Paul by the scenes which he witnessed in every ])art of his travels. 
At his own native place on the banks of the Oydnus,*^ in eveiy city 
throughout Asia Minor, and more especially at Ephesus, the sta- 
dium, and the training for the stadium,^ were among the chief 
subjects of interest to the 'whole population. Even in Palestine, 
and at Jerusalem itself, these busy amusements were well known.'* 


6, iv. 8 ; also 1 Vet. v. 4.) The leaves 
vatted with the locality where the 
games were celebrated. At the Isthmus 
they were those of the indigenoxis pine. 
For a time parsley was substituted for 
them ; but in the Apostle's day the 
pine-leaves were used again. 

» Phil. iv. 1. 1 Thess. ii. 19. This 
subject illustrates the frequent use of 
the word ‘ boast ’ by 8t. Paul. 

* 1 Tim. iv. 7, 8. The Gymnasmm 
or training-ground was an important 
feature of every Greek city. The word 
is not found in the New Testament, 
but we find it in 1 Macc. i. 14 and 2 
Macc. iv. 9, where alli»ion is mtide to 
places of Greek amusement built at 
Jerusalem. 

^ ‘ Except a man strive lawfully.’ 
2 Tim. ii. 5. The following were 
among the regulations of the athletic 
contests. Every candidate was re- 
quired to be of pure Hellenic tlescent. 
He was disqualided by certain moral 
and political offences. "He was obliged 
to take an oath that he had been ten 
months in training, and that he would 
violate none of the regulations. Bri- 
bery was punished by a fine. The 
candidate was obliged to practise again 
in the gymnasium imm^iately before 
the games, under the direction of 


judges or \»mpircs, who were them- 
selves ro4juired to be instructed for ten 
months ill the iletuils of the games. 

^ Tiie ])hyHiciun Galen gives an ac- 
count of this proscribed diet. See Hor. 
A. F. 111. Tertulliun describes the 
self-rc.straint of the Athletes. 

^ III the larger editions is an ener- 
getic passage on this subjert from 8t. 
Chrysostom, who was very familiar 
with all that related to public amuse- 
ments both at Antioch and Constan- 
tinople. 

® It is worth observing, that the only 
inscription from Tarsus published by 
Boeckli relates to the restoration of the 
stadium. 

7 Nothing is more remarkable than 
the number and magnitude of the the- 
atres and stadia in the ruins of the 
great cities of Asia Minor. A vast 
number, too, of the inscriptions relafy 
to the public amusements. It is evi- 
dent, as a traveller remarks, that tb^ 
amusements mu.st have been one of ttl® 
chief employments of the population. 

» See abfve, n. 2. 

See the reference to Herod's the- 
atre and amphitheatre, p. 2. Hence 
the significance of such a passage as 
Heb. xti. 1, 2, to the Hebrew Christuns 
of Palestine. 
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^j^#6^reece was the very home from which these institutions drew 
^meir origin; and the Isthmus of Corinth was one of foiu: sanctuaries, 
^,^here the most celebrate^i games were periodically held. Now that 
we have reached the poi|g[t where St. Paul is about to leave this city 
fpr the last time^ we are naturally led to make this allusion : and an 
hiterestii^ question suggests itself here, viz., whether the Apostle 
wa%^ 0 ver himself present during the Isthmian games. It might l>e 
argued d, priori that tliis is highly probable ; for great numbers came 
these seasons from all parts of the Mediterranean to witness or 
tflkke^part in the contests ; and the very fact that amusement and 
ambition brought some, makes it certain that gain attracted many 
. others ; thus it is likely that the Apostle, just as he desired to be at 
Jerusalem during the Hebrew festivals, so would gladly preach the 
Gospel at a time when so vast a concourse met at the Isthmus, — 
whence, as from a centre, it might be carried to every shore with 
the dispersion of the strangers. But, further, it will be remembered, 
that on his first visit, St. Paul spent two years at Corinth ; and 
though there is some difficulty in determining the times at which 
the games were celebrated, yet it seems almost certain that they 
recurred every second year, at the end of spring, or the beginning 
of summer.' Thus it may be confidently concluded that he was 
there at one of the festivals. As regards the voyage undertaken 
from Ephesus (p. 375), the time devoted to it was short, yet that 
time may have coincided with the festive season ; and it is far 
from inconceivable that he may have sailed across the ASgean in 
the spring, with some company of Greeks who were proceeding to 
the Isthiman meeting. On the present occasion he spent only tMree 
of the winter months in Achaia, and it is hardly possible that he 
co^d have been present during the games. It is most likely that 
there were no crowds among the pine-trees® at the Isthmus, and 
that the stadium at the Sanctuary of Neptune was silent and un- 
coupled when St. Paul passed by it along the northern road, on 
his way to Macedonia.® 


^ Of the four great national festivals, 
the Olympian and Pythian games took 
place every fourth year, the Nemean 
and Isthmian every second ; the lat- 
ter in the third and first year of each 
Olympiad. The feati^sl was held in 
the year 53 A.t>., liilich is the first of 
an Olympiad ; and (as we have seen), 
there ts good reason for believing that 
the Apostle came to Corinth in the au- 
tu^m of 52, and left it in the spring 

• This pine still retains its 

ancient name. See Sibthorpe’s Flora 
Qrmia, as referred to by Canon Stanley 
in hi» Introduction to 1 Cor. 

• A full account, both i of the de- 
se^ptibn which Piaasanias fpves of the 
sartotnary and of present appetences, 
mavlie Men in lieake. In our aneount 

XU Xthh 

mto tio 


topography of the scene of the Isthmian 
games. (See p. 325.) Since St. Paul 
(as we have seen) makes many allu- 
sions to the athletic contests of the 
Greeks, and since we are now come to 
the pSint in hi£ life when he leaves Co- 
rintn for the last time, it seems right 
that we should state what is known on 
the subject. 

No complete topographical delinea- 
tion of the Isthmus exists. This dis- 
trict was omitted in the French 
dition de la Mor^e.^We baba given 
opposite the plan or the ground near 
the sanctnaiy from Col. Leake’s third 
volume, which accurately represents 
the relative positions of the stadion^ 
the theatre, and the temple. But we 
must add, that innoe our last editkm 
was poblisbed, has hesU 

inort^^ exactly exanwed hjr^tlie ®5siv., 
W* a barefiil 
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Hib intentioii had been to go by sea to Syria,* as soon as the 
seaaon of safe xiavifl^tion should be come ; and in that case he would 
have embarked at Cenchirem, whence he had sailed during his second 
missionary journey, and whence the Christian Phoebe lied ceoentiy ' 
gone with the letter to the Romans.^ He himself had prepare# his 
mind for a journey to Rome ; * but first he was puiposed to vwt 
Jerusalem, uiat ho might convey the alms which had i^n collected 
for the poorer brethren, in Macedonia and Achaia. |He looked 
forward to this expedition with some misgiving; for he knew what 
danger was to be apprehended fro{n his Jewish and Judaising end^ 
mies ; and even in his letter to the Roman Christians, he request^ 
their prayers for his safety. And he had good reason to fear the 
Jews ; for ever since their discomfiture under Qallio they had been 
irritated by tlie progress of Christianity, and they organised a plot 
against the great*preacher, when he was on the eve of d6X>arting for 
Syria. We are not informed of the exact nature of this i>lot;< but 
it was probably a conspiracy against his life, like that which was 
formed at Damascus soon after his conversion (Acts ix. 23, 2 Cor. 
xi. 32), and at J erusalem, both before and after the time of which 
we write (Acts ix. 20, xxiii. 12), and it necessitated a change of route, 
such as that which had once saved him on his departure from Bercea 
(Acts xvii. 14). 

On that occasion his flight had been from Macedonia to Achaia ; 
now it was from Achaia to Macedonia. Nor would he regret the 
occasion which brought him once more among some of his dearest 
converts. Again he saw the Churches on the north of the ^gean, 
andvwgain he went through the towns along the line of the Via 
Egnatia.^ He reappeared in the scene of his persecution among the 
Jews of Thessalonica, and passed on by Apollonia and Amphipolis 
to the place where he had first landed on the Euroi)ean shore. The 


in his JPeloponnesua (1858). 

The Posidonium, or ^nctuary of 
Neptune, is at the narrowest part of the 
Isthmus, dose by Schoenus, the present 
Kalamaki (see p*.824, n.3) ; and modern 
travellers may visit the ruins on their 
way between Kalamaki and Lutraki, 
from one steamboat to the other. St. 
Paul would dso pass by Uiis spot i^ he 
went W land firom Athens (p.819, n. 10). 
The clistance from Corinth is about 
eight miles ^ and at Hexamili, near 
Corinth, the road falls into that which 
lead to CenchrecB. (See p. 537, and 
Leake, Ut 286.) The militaiy' wall, 
which crossed the Isthmus to Lechseuro, 
abutted on the Sanctuary (p. 322, n. 1), 
and was for some space identical with 
the sacred endosure. At no great dls- 
hiJioe ate the traces of the canal which 
N«ro left unfinished about the time of 
^ Panl*a death (p. 824) ; and in many 
pweea along the snore, as any traveller 
mmy see m ^ Kalamaki to 

those green pliie-tre«^ 


whose leaves w’ove the * fading gar- 
lands * w'hich the Apostle contrasts 
with the * unfading crown,* the prize 
for which he fought. 

' Acts XX. 8 . 

* For Cenchreae^ see the note at the 
end of the preceding chapter. Phoebe 
was a resident at Cenchre». When 
she went to Home, she probably sailed 
from Leclueum. 

* See the end of Chap. XV. 

* ‘The Jews generally settled in 
great numbers at seaports for the sake 
of commerce, and their occupation 
would give them peculiar influence over 
the captains and owners of merchant 
vessels, in which St. Paul must have 
sailed. They might, therefore, form 
the project of sdzing him or murdeiiug 
him at Cenchreee wiUi great probabfU^ 
of success.* — th* Acti, by Rev. 
F. C. Cook, 1860. 

^ For the Via Rgnatia and the sieges 

between PhflippI and Beniea,saapp*l^ 
2^1 260 ^ 281 . 
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companions of his journey were Sopater the son of Pyrrhus,* a 
native of Beroea, — Aristarchus and Secundus, both of Thessalonica, 
— ^with Gaius of Derbe and Timotheus, — and two Christians from 
the ij^vince of Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus, whom we have 
nieiitii^ed before (p. 435), as his probable associates, when he last 
^parted from Ephesus. From the order in which these disciples 
are mentioned, and the notice of the specific places to which they 
belonged, we should be inclined to conjecture that they had some- 
thing to do with the collections which had been made at the various 
towns on the route. As St. Luke does not mention the collection,'^ 
we cannot expect to be able to* ascertain all the facts. But since 
St. Paul left Corinth sooner than was intended, it seems likely that 
all the arrangements were not complete, and that Sopater was charged 
with the responsibility of gathering the funds from Beroea, while 
Aristarchus and Secundus took charge of those from Thessalonica. 
St. Luke himself was at Philippi : and .the remaining four of the 
party were connected with the interior or the coast of Asia Minor. * 

The whole of this company did not cross together from Europe to 
Asia ; but St. Paul and St. Luke lingered at Philippi, while the 
others preceded them to Troas.** The journey through Macedonia 
had been rapid, and the visits to the other Churches had been short. 
But the Church at Philippi had peculiar claims on St. Paul’s atten- 
tion : and the time of his arrival induced him to pause longer than 
in the earlier part of his journey. It was the time of the Jewish 
passover. And here our thoughts turn to the passover of the 
preceding year, when the Apostle was at Ephesus (p. 389). We 
remember the higher and Christian meaning which he gave -4c the 
Jewish festival. It was no longer an Israelitish ceremony, but it 
was the Easter of the ITew Dispensation. He was not now occu- 
pied with shadows ; for the substance was already in possession. 
Christ the Passover had been sacrificed, and the feast was to be 
kept with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. Such was 
the higher standing-point to which he sought to raise the Jews 
whom he met, in Asia or in Europe, at their annual celebrations. 

Thus, while his other Christian companions had preceded him to 
Troas, he remained with Luke some time longer at Philippi, and did 
not leave Macedonia till the passover moon was waning. Notwith- 

* Such seems to be the correct read- neeh cause u^. no difficulty. 

ing; and the addition may be made to ^ It is conceivable, but not at all 
distinguish him from Sosipater. (Rom. probable, that these companions sailed 
xvi. 21.) direct from Corinth to Troas, while 

< Except in one casual allusion at a Paul went through Macedonia, ^me 
later period. Acts xxiv. 17. would limit ‘ these ’ to Trophimus and 

* Some would read * and Timothy Tychicus ; but this is quite unnatural, 
of Derbe,’ in order to identify Gaius The expression « as far as Asia ’ seems 
with the disciple of the same name who to imply that St. Paul’s companions 
Is mentioned before along with Aris- left hini at Miletus, except St. Luke 
tarchus (*Qaiu8 and Aristarchus, Ma- (who continues the narrative firom this 
cedonians,’ xix. 29). But it is almost point in the first person) and Trophi- 
certoin that Timotheus was a native mus (who was with him at Jerusalem, 
of Lystra, and not Derbe (see p. 202, xxi. 29), and whoever might be the 

and Gaius [or Gaius, see above, other deputies who accompanied him 
p. was so Common a name, that, tl^ vrith the alms. (2 Cor. vUL 19^21.) 
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standing this dslay^ they were anxious, if possible, to reach Jem* 
Salem before Pentecost. ^ And we shall presently trace the successive 
days throujg^h which they were prosperously brought to the fu^ment 
of their wish.^ Some doubt has been thrown on the possimlity 
this plan being accomplished in the interval ; for they aid not leam 
Philippi till the seventh day after the fourteenth of Nisan was past. 
It will be our business to show that the plan was perfectly prao* 
ticable, and that it was actually accomplished, with some days to 


spare. 

The voyage seemed to begin unfavourably. The space between 
Neapolis and Troas could easily be sailed over in two days with a 
fair wind : and this was the time occupied when the Apostle made 
the passage on his first coming to Europe.* On this occasion the 
same voyage occupied five days. We have no means of deciding 

1 Acts XX. 16. • cular year in which we suppose t!)e 

* It may be well to point out here voyage to have been made, and of the 
the general distribution of the time day of the week on which the 14th i»f 
spent on the voyage. Vorty-nine days Nisan occurred. (Ircswell and VVicse~ 
intervened between Passover and Pen- ler have made the calculation for the 


tecost. The days of unleavened bread 
[Mark xiv. 12, Luke xxii. 7, Acts xii. 
8. 1 Cor. V. 8] succeeded the Passover. 
Thus, St. Paul stayed at least 
days at Philippi after the Passover (ver. 
6 ), — Jive days were spent on the pas- 
sage to Troas (ib .), — nix days (for so 
we may reckon them) were spent at 
Trriflft — fnur were occupied on 
the voyage by Chios to Miletus (vv. 18 
-15, see below ), — two were spent at 
Miletus, — in three days St. Paul went 
by Cos and Rhode to Patara (xxi. 1. 
see below ), — two days would sulfice for 
the voyage to Tvre (vv. 2, 3 ), — eix days 
were sx>ent at Tyre (ver. 4), two were 
taken up in proceeding by Ptolcmais to 
Caesarea (vv. 7, 8). This calculation 
pves us thirty’Seven days in all; thus 
leaving thirteen before the festival of 
Pentecost, after the arrival at Caesarea, 
which is more than the conditions re- 
(mire. We may add, if n^essary, imo 
three or days more during the voyage 
in the cas^ where we have reckoned 
inclusively. 

The mention of the Sunday spent 
at Troas fixes (though not quite al^- 
lutely) the day of the v eek on which 
the Apostle left Philippi. It was a 
Tuesday or a Wednesday. We might, 
with considerable probability, describe 
what was done each day of the week 
daring the voyage; but we are not 
sure, in all cases, whether wo are to 
reriLon inclusivriy or exclusively, nor 
are we abs<4al^ certain of the length 
of the st^y at IfilHtis. 

It wQt that an we have 

hm said is ihdi^eiiaefit of the parti- 


? rears 56 and 58 respc'ctively, and both 
inve shown that the accomplishment of 
St. 1 ‘aid’s wish was practicable. Roth 
too liave allowed more time than need- 
ful for the vovage between Patara and 
Tyre. 

We may observe here, that many 
commentators write on the nautical 
passages of the Acts as if the weather 
were always the Fame and the rate of 
sailing uniform, or as if the Apostle 
travelled in steam-boots. His motions 
w'cre dependent on the wind, lie might 
be detained in harbour by contrary 
weather. Nothing is more natural than 
that he should be five days on one oc- 
casion, and two on another, in passing 
between Philippi and Troas; just as 
Cicero was once fifteen, and once thir- 
teen, in passing between Athens arid 
Ephesus. So St. Paul might sail in 
two days from Patara to Tyre, though 
under fess favourable circumstances, it 
might have required four or five, or 
even more. It is seldom that the same 
passage is twice made in exactly the 
same time by any vessel not a steamer. 

Another remark may be added, that 
commentators often write as though 
St. Paul had chartered his own vessri, 
and had the ftill command of her moy^ 
ments. This would be highly unlikely 
for a person under the circumstance 
of St. Paul ; and we shall see that it 
was not the cwie In the present voy- 
age, during which, as at other timei, 
he avail^ himself of the opportuni- 
ties ofibred by merchant vcasele or 
ooasteia. 


* Acts xvi. 11* 
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whether the ship’s progress was retarded by calms, or by contrary 
winds. * Either of these causes of delay might equaJly be expected 
in the changeable weather of those seas. St. Luke seems to notice 
the tiipe in both instances, in the manner of one who was familiar 
with the passages commonly made between Europe and Asia and 
something like an expression of disappointment is imphed in the 
nv^ntion of the ‘ five days ’ which elapsed before the arrival at 
Troas. 

The history of Alexandria Troas, first as a city of the Macedonian 
princes, and then as a favourite colony of the Romans,* has been 
given before ; but little has been said as yet of its appearance. 
From the extent and magnitude of its present ruins (though for 
ages it has been a quarry both for Christian and Mahomedan edifices) 
we may infer what it was in its flourishing period. Among the oak- 
trees, which fill the vast enclosure of its walls, are fragments of 
colossal masonry. Huge c;olumns of granite are seen lying in the 
harbour, and in the quarries on the neighbouring hills. ^ A theatre, 
commanding a view of Tenedos and the sea, shows where the Greeks 
once assembled in crowds to witness their favourite spectacles. 
Open arches of immense size, towering from the midst of other 
great masses of ruin, betray the hand of Roman builders. These 
last remains, — once doubtless belonging to a gymnasium or to baths, 
and in more ignorant ages, when the x>oetry of Homer was better 
remembered than the facts of history, popularly called ‘ The Palace 
of Priam,’*** — are conspicuous from the sea. We cannot assert that 
these buildings existed in the day of St. Paul, but we may.^ ^cer- 
tain that the city, both on the approach from the water, and to 
those who wandered through its streets, must have presented an 
^pearance of grandeur and prosperity. Like Corinth, Ephesus, or 
Tliessalonica, it was a place where the Apostle must have wished to 


^ The course is marked in our map 
with a zigzag line. If the wind was 
contrary, the vessel would have to beat. 
The delay might equally have been 
caused by calms. 

* It has been remarked above (p. 
241) that St. Luke’s vocation as a 
physician may have caused him to re- 
side at Philippi and Troas, and made 
him familiar with these coasts. The 
autoptical style (see p. 218, n. 4) is im- 
mediately resumed with the change of 
the pronoun. 

3 For the hbtory of the foundation 
of the city under the successors of Alex- 
ander, and of the feelings of Romans 
towards it, see the concluding part of 
Chap. VIII. 

* Alexandria Troas must have been, 
like Aberdeen, a city o(, granite. The 
hills which supplied this material were 
to the N.E. and S.E. Dr. Clarke (vol. 
ii. p. 149) mentions a stupendous 
column, which is concealed among 
some trees in the neighbourhood, and 
which he compared to the famous 


column of the Egyptian Alexandria. 
Fellows (p. 68) speaks of hundreds of 
columns, and says that many ore bris- 
tling among the waves to a considerable 
distance out at sea. He saw seven 
columns lying with their chips in a 
quarry, which is connected by a paved 
road with the city. Thus granite seems 
todiave beef* to Alexandria Troas what 
marble was to Athens, ’fhe granite 
columns of Troas have been used for 
making cannon-balls for the defence of 
the Dardanelles. 

* Dr. Clarke regards these ruins 
as the remains of Alexandria Troas. 
.He says that * these three arches of 
the building make a conspicuous figure 
fVom a considerable distance at sea, 
like the firont of a magnificent pala/M ; 
and ibis circumstance, connected with 
the mistake so long prevalent concern- 
ing the city itself [viz. that it was the 
ancient Troy], gave rise to the appella- 
tion of “ The Faiace of JPriamP be- 
stowed by maiineia upon these ruins.’ 
See p. 21^ n. a. 
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lay firmly and strongly the foundations of the Gospel. On hia 
first visit, as we have seen (pp. 215-218), he was withheld by 
a supernatural revelation from remaining ; and on his second ^ 
visit (pp. 434-436), though a door was opened to him, -and he did 
gather together a community of Christian disciples, yet hU impa- 
tience to see Titus compelled him to bid them a hasty fareweU.' 
Now, therefore, he would be the more anxious to add new converts 
to the Church, and to impress deoi>ly on those who wore convertsd, 
the truths and the duties of Christianity : and ho had valuable aid 
both in Luke, who accompanied him, and the other disciples who 
had preceded him. 

The labours of the early days of the week that was spent at Troas 
are not related to us ; but concerning the last day wo have a narra- 
tive which enters into details with all the minuteness of one of the 
Gospel histories. It was the evening which succeeded the Jewish 
Sabbath.* On the Simdify morning the vessel was about to sail.* 
The Christians of Troas were gathered ^together at this solemn time 
to celebrate that feast of love which the hist coinmandmont of Christ 
has enjoined on all His followers. The place was an upper room, 
with a recess or balcony* projecting over the street or the court. 
The night was dark : three weeks had not elapsed since the Pass- 
over,* and the moon only appe«ared as a faint crescent in the early 
part of the night. Many lam 2)8 were burning in the room where 
the congregation was .assembled.® The i>lace was hot and cri^wded. 
St. Paul, with the feeling strongly imj)ressed on his mind that the 
next day was the day of his departure, and that souls might be 
loi'rt5y delay, was continuing in earnest discourse, and prolonging 
it even till midnight,’ when an occurrence suddenly took place, 
which filled the assembly with alarm, though it was afterwards con- 
verted into an occasion of joy and thanksgiving. A young listener, 
whose name was Eutychus, wiis overcome by exhaustion, heat, and 
weariness, and sank into a deep slumber.® He was seated or leaning 


* 2 Cor. ii. 13. 

* ‘The first day of the week,’ vcr. 7. 
This is a passtige of the utmost impor- 
tance, as showing that tlic observance 
of Sunday was customary. Cf. 1 (.’or. 
xvi. 2. See p. 346. 

* ‘About to depart oi* the moflrow,* 
ib. See ver. 18. By putting nil these 
circumstances together, w'C can almost 
certainly infer the day of the week on 
which St. Paul left TroM. See above. 

* The word used here denotes an 
aperture closed by a wooden door, 
doubtless open in this case because of 
the heat. Sec the note and the wood- 
cut in the Pictorial Bible, These upper 
rooms of the ancients were usually 
connected with the street by outside 
stairs, such as those of which we see 
traces at Pompeii. 

* See above, p. 543. 

* Ver. Various reasons have been 
suggested wby this eticunistance should 


be mentioned. Meyer thinks It is 
given as the reason why the fate of the 
voting man was perceived at once. But 
it has much more the appearance of 
having simply ‘ proccedeil from an 
eye-witness, who mentions the incidenf, 
not for the piir|x> 8 e of obviating a 
ditficulty which might occur to the 
reatlcr, but because the entire scene to 
which he refers sto«>d now with such 
minuteness anti vividness before his 
mind.* Ilackctt on the A eft, BostoOt 
U. 8 ., 1852. [ See a similar instance m 
the case of the mention of the prtjsciicha 
at Philippi, Acts xvi. 13.1 

7 ‘He continued his discourse tlU 
roidniKhV vcr. 7. ‘WhUe Paul wa. 
long diwouiainK,’ ver. 9. 

» The present participle in v'cr. J 
seems to denote the gradual sinking 
into sleep, as opposed to the sudden 
fall im^ed by the aonst participl® in 
the next phrasa 
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in the balcony ; and, falling down in his sleep, was dashed upon the 
pavement below, and was taken up dead. ^ Confusion ana terror 
followed, with loud lamentation.* But Paul was enabled to imitate 
the power of that Master whose doctrine he was proclaiming. As 
Jesus had once said* of the young maiden, who was taken by death 
from the society of her friends, ‘ She is not dead, but sleepeth,’ so 
the Apostle of tfesus received power to restore the dead to life. He 
went down and fell upon the body, like Elisha of old,^ and, em- 
bracing Eutychus, said to the bystanders, ‘ Do not lament ; for his 
life is in him.^ c 

With minds solemnised and filled with thankfulness by this won- 
derful token of God’s power and love, they celebrated the Eucha- 
ristic feast.* The act of Holy Communion was combined, as was 
usual in the Apostolic age, with a common meal and St. Paul 
now took some refreshment after the protracted labour of the even- 
ing,’ and then continued his conversation till the dawning of the 
day.® 

It was now time for the congregation to separate. The ship was 
about to sail, and the companions of Paul’s journey took their de- 
parture to go on board.® It was arranged, however, that the Apostle 
himself should join the vessel at Assos, which was only about 
twenty miles distant by the direct road, while the voyage round 
Cape Lectum was nearly twice as far. He thus secvired a few more 


^ It ia quite arbitrary to qualify the 
words by supposing that he was only 
apparently dead. 

* This Is implied in the < Trouble 
not yourselves ’ below. The word de- 
notes a loud and violent expression of 
grief, as in Matt. ix. 23, Mark v. 39. 

8 Matt. ix. 24 ; Mark v. 39. 

^ 2 Kings iv. 34. In each case, as 
Prof. Hackett remarks, the act appears 
to have been the sign of a miracle. 

* Ver. 11, compared with ver. 7. 

® See p. 845. 

’ Whtn he had eaten^ ver. 11. This 
is distinguished in the Greek from the 
breaking bread, 

^ Having talked a long while. This, 
again, is distinguished from the preach- 
ing mentioned above. 

® We might illustrate what took 
place at this meeting by the sailing of 
the Bishop of Calcutta from Plymouth 
in 1829. * He and his chaplain made 
impressive and profitable addresses to 
us, die first part of the meeting, as 
they had received orders to embark 
the same morning. I began then to 
speak, and in the middle of my speech 
the captain of the frigate s^t for them, 
and they left the meeting.^ — Memoir of 
jRea. K, Blckeretethy vol. i. p. 445. 

See p. 214. The impression de- 
rived firom tnodem travelers throus^ 
th^ neglected region is, that the d&- 


tance between Assos and Troas is ra- 
ther greater. Sir C. Fellows reckons 
it at 30 miles, and he was iu the 
saddle from half-past eight Co five. 
Dr. Hunt, in Walpole’s Memoirs^ was 
part of two days on the road, leaving 
Assos in the afternoon ; but he devia- 
ted to see the hot springs and salt 
works. Mr. Weston (MS. journal) left 
Assos at three in the afternoon, and 
reached Troas at ten the next morning ; 
but he adds, that it was almost impos- 
sible to find the road without a guide. 

In a paper on ‘Recent Works on 
Asia Minor,’ in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for Oct. 1851, it is said that Assos is 
nine miles from Troas. This must be 
an ofVersight.*' It is, however, quite 
possible that Mitylene might have been 
reached, as we have assumed below, ou 
the Sunday evening. If the vessel 
sailed from Troas at seven in the morn- 
ing, she would easily be round Cape 
Lectum before noon. If St. Paul left 
Treas at ten, he might arrive at Assos 
at four in the afternoon ; and the ves- 
sel might be at anchor in the roads 
of Mitylene at seven. Greswell sup- 
poses that they sailed from Assos on 
the Monday. This would derange the 
days of the week as we have given 
them below, but would not afftSt the 
genial conausion. 
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preoious hours with his converts at Troas ; and eagerly would they 
proht by his discourse, under the feeling that he was so soon to • 
leave them : and we might suppose that the impression made under 
such circumstances, and with the recollection of what they had 
witnessed in the night, would never be effaced from the minds of 
any of them, did we not know, on the liigheat authority, that if men 
believe not the prophets of God, neither will they believe * thougli 
one rose from the dead.^ 

But the time came when St. Paul too must depart. The vessel 
might arrive at Assos before him ; and, whatever induence he might 
have with the seamen, he could not count on any long delay. He 
hastened, therefore, through the southern gate, past the hot 
springs,* and through the oak woods,* — then in full foliage,® — which 
cover ail that shore with greenness and shade, and across the wild 
water-courses on* the western side of Ida. ^ Such is the scenery 
which now surrounds the traveller on his way from Troas to Assos. 
The great difference then was, that there was a good Roman road,® 
which made St. Paul’s solitary joimiey both more safe and more 
rapid than it could have been now. We have seldom had occasion 
to think of the Apostle in the hours of his solitude. But such hours 
must have been sought and cherished by one whoso whole strength 
was drawn from communion with God, and especially at a time 
when, as on this present journey, he was deeply conscious of his 
weakness, and filled with foreboding fears. ^ There may have been 
other reasons why he lingered at Troas after liis companions ; but 
the dgs^re for solitude was (we may well believe) one reason among 
othersT The discomfort of a crowded ship is unfavourable for devo- 
tion ; and prayer and meditation are necessary for maintaining the 
religious life even of an Apostle. That Saviour to whose service he 
was devoted had often prayed in solitude on the mountain , and 
crossed the brook Kedron to kneel under the olives of Gethsemane. 
And strength and peace were surely sought and obtained by the 
Apostle from the Redeemer, as he pursued his lonely road that 
Sunday afternoon in spring, among the oak woods and the streams 
of Ida. 

No delay seems to have occurred at Assos. He entered by the 
Sacred Way among the famous tombs,* and through the ancient 


* Mentioned by Fellows^nd Hunt. 

* All travellers make mention of the 
woods of Vallonea oaks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Troas. The acorns are 
used for dyeing, and form an important 
branch of trade. The collecting of the 
acorns, and shells, and gall-nuts, em- 
ploys the people during a great part of 
the year. One traveller mentions an 
Bo^pish vessel which he saw taking in 
a lo^ of these acorns. 

* The woods were in full foliage on 
the ISUi of Merch. Hunt. 

* For the atireama of this mountain, 
8ee|K3l4»]i.5k 

* See note ^ the preceding page. 

^ Compere |bm. xv. 3CV31* Acta xx. 


3, with Acts XX. 22-25, xxi. 4, 13. 

* This Street of Tombs ( Vm Sacra) 
is one of the most remarkable features 
of Assos. It is described Fellows 
in his excellent account of Assos. The 
Street of Tombs extends to a great 
distance across the level ground to 
N.W. of the city. Some of the tombs 
are of vast dimensions, and formed each 
of one block of granite. These remains 
are the more worthy of notice because 
the word mrcofUia^M was first applied 
in Roman times to this stone of Assos 
\lapiM Atsitu), from the peculiar poww 
it was supposed to possess of aiding the 
natural decay of corpses. 
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gateway, and proceeded immediately to the shore. We may suppose 
that the vessel was already hove to and waiting when he arnved ; 
or that he saw her approaching from the west, through the channel 
between Lesbos and the main. He went on board without delay, 
and the Greek sailors and the Apostolic missionaries continued their 
voyage. As to the city of Assos itself, we must conclude, if we 
compare the description of the ancients with present appearances, 
that its aspect as seen from fche sea was sumptuous and grand. A 
terrace with a long portico was raised by a wall of rock above the 
water-line. Above this was a nfiagnificent gate,^ approached by a 
flight of steps. Higher still was the theatre, which commanded a 
glorious view of Lesbos and the sea, and those various buildings 
which are now a wilderness of broken columns, triglyphs, and 
friezes. The whole was crowned by a citadel of Greek masonry on 
a cliff of granite. Such was the view which gradually faded into 
indistinctness as the vessel .retired from the shore, and the summits 
of Ida rose in the evening sky.* 

The course of the voyagers was southwards, along the eastern 
shore of Lesbos. When Assos was lost, Mitylene, the chief city of 
Lesbos, came gradually into view. The beauty of the capital of 
Sappho’s island was celebrated by the architects, poets, and philo- 
sophers of Rome. Like other Greek cities, which were ennobled 
by old recollections, it was honoured by the Romans with the privi- 
lege of freedom.^ Situated on the south-eastern coast of the island, 
it would afford a good shelter from the north-westerly winds, 
whether the vessel entered the harbour or lay at anchor the 
open roadstead.'^ It seems likely that the reason why they lay here 


^ The view opposite is from a draw- 
ing by the Rev, G. F. Weston, who 
visited Assos in 1845. In his MS. 
journal he speaks of it as follows; 
‘Proceeding 300 or 400 yards [from 
the theatre] in a N.W. direction, you 
come to the great gate of the city, a 
veiw interesting specimen of Greek 
architecture. An arch is formed by 
one stone overlapping that beneath it. 
There are remains also of two flank- 
ing towers with splayed loopholes, and 
the wall running up to the precipices 
of the Acropolis is almost perfect. 
Higher up, towards the Acropolis, are 
two more curious arches. Ku lining 
N.W. frorit the great gate is the Via 
Sacra,* See the preceding note, 
s The travellers above mentioned 
eak in strong terms of the view from 
e Acropolis towards Lesbos and the 
sea. Towards Ida and the land side 
the eye ranges over the windings of a 
river through a fruitful ^plain. 

Fellows conceives that the remains 
here mentioned have been preserved 
from the depredations committed on 
other towns near the coast, in conse- 
quenoe of the material being the ‘sam^ 


grev stone as the neighbouring rock, 
and not having intrinsic value as 
marble.’ He observed ‘ no trace of 
the Romans.’ Leake savs that the 
‘ hard granite of Mount Ida ’ has fur- 
nished the mateiials for many of the 
buildings, and even the sculptures ; and 
he adds that ‘ the whole gives perhaps 
the most perfect idea of a Greek city 
that anywhere exists.’ 

3 For a sketch of the history of 
Mif^’lcne, agd for remarks on the or- 
thography of the word, see Smith’s 
Z>ict. of Get^raphy, In our larger 
editions is a view of the town with the 
mountains behind. 

* ‘The chief town of Mitylene is on 
the S.E. coast, and on a’ peninsula 
(once an island) forming two small 
harbours : of these the northern one is 
sheltered by a pier to the north, and 

admits small coasters The 

roadstead, which is about seven miles 
N. from the S.E. end of the island, 
is a gooil summer roadstead, but the 
contrail’ in winter, being much exposed 
to the S.E. and N.E. winds, which 
Uow with great violence.’ — Punly’s 
SaUing Directory^ p. 154. It shemd 




gateway at assos. 
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for the night wus, because it was the time of dark moon,^ and ^ey 
would wish for daylight to accomplish safely the intricate naviga> 
tion between the southern part of Lesbos and the mainland of Asiai 
Minor. 

In the counw of Monday they were abreast of Chios (ver. 15). 
Tlie weather in these seas is very vai-iable : and, from the mode of 
expression employed by St. Luke, it is i)robable that they were 
becalmed. An English traveller under similar circumstances has 
described himself as ‘ engrossed from daylight till noon ' by the 
beauty of the prospects with whiqji he was surrounded, as his vessel 
floated idly on this channel between Scio and the continent. ^ On one 
side were the gigantic masses of the mainland : on the other were 
the richness and fertility of the island, with its gardens of oranges, ^ 
citrons, almonds, and pomegranates, and its white scattered houses 
overshadowed by evergreens. Until the time of its recent disasters, 
Scio was the paradise of the modern Greek : and a familiar proverb 
censured the levity of its inhabitants,^ like that which in the 
Apostle’s day described the coarser faults of the natives of Crete 
(Tit. i. 12). 

The same English traveller passed the island of Samos after 
leaving that of Cmos. So likewise did St. Paul (ver. 15). But the 
forhier sailed along the? western side of Samos, and he describes 
how its towering cloud-capped heights are contrasted with the next 
low island to the west.® The Apostle’s coui*se lay along the eastern 
shore, where a much naiTower ‘marine pass’ intervenes between 
it and a long mountainous ridge of the mainland, from which it ap- 
paMMwto have been separated by some violent convulsion of nature.® 


be particularly observed, that St. Paurs 
ship would be sheltered here from the 
N.W. We shall see, as we proceed, 
increasing reason for believing that the 
wind blew from this quarter. 

^ The moon would be about six days 
old (see above), and would set soon 
after midn^ht. We are indebted for 
this su^estion to Mr. Smith (auth<ir 
of the voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Pntf/), and we take this opportunity 
of acknowledging our obligations to 
his MS. notes, in various parts ofr this 
chapter. 

* Dr. Clarke’s Travels^ vol. ii. p. 188. 
See the whole description. This applies 
to a period some years before the mas- 
sacre of 1822. For notices of Scio, and 
a description of the scenery in its nau- 
tical aspect, see the Sailing Directory. 
pp. 124-128. 

* It must be remembered that the 
vegetation, and with the vegetation 
the scenery, of the shores of - the Medi- 
terranean, have varied with the pro- 
gress of civUiaation. It aeeina that 
xhe Arabians introduced the orange 
in the early part of the middle ages. 
Other chaises are sttbaequent to the 


discovery of America. See p. 18, n. 1. 
The wines of Chios were always cele- 
brated. Its coins disi>lay an amphora 
and a bunch of gra|)ea. 

* The proverb says that it is easier 
to find a jjreen horse than a sober- 
minded Sciot. 

* Sec the view which Dr. Clarke 

gives of this remarkable * marine pa§«,* 
vol, ii. p. 192. The summit of Samos 
was concealetl by a thick covering of 
clouds, and he was told that its heights 
were rarely unveiled. See again vo). 
ill. pp. 364-367. Compare Norie’s 
Sailing Directory^ p. 160. * Samos, 

being mountainous, becomes visible 
twenty leagues off ; and the summit of 
Mount Kerki retains its snow through- 
out the year.’ The strait through 
which Dr. Clarke sailed is called the 
Great Boghaz, and is ten mil^ broad. 
The island to the west is Icaruu 

® This strait is the lAttle Bo^az, 
which is reckoned at about a mile in 
breadth bothrby Strabo and Chandler. 
We shall return presently to this ridge 
of Mycale in its relation to the interior, 
when we refer to the Journey of the 
Ephesian elders to Miletus. It wn^ 
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This high promontory is the ridge of Mycale, well known in the 
annals of Gfreek victory over the Persians. At its termination, not 
^ more than a mile from Samos, is the anchorage of Trogyllium. 
Here the night of Tuesday was spent ; apparently for the same 
reason as that which caused the delay at Mitylene. The moon set 
early : and it was desirable to wait for the day before running into 
the harbour of Miletus. ^ 

The short voyage from Chios to Trogyllium had carried St. Paul 
through familiar scenery. The bay across which the vessel had 
been passing was that into which the Cayster® flowed. The moun- 
tains on the mainland were the western branches of Messogis and 
Tmolus,® the ranges that enclose the primeval plain of ‘Asia.’ 
The city, towards which it is likely that some of the vessels in sight 
were directing their course, was Ephesus, where the Apostolic la- 
bours of three years had gathered a company of Christians in the 
midst of unbelievers. One whose solicitude was so great for his re- 
cent converts could not willingly pass by and leave them unvisited: 
and had he had the command of the movements of the vessel, we 
can hardly believe that he would have done so. He would surely 
have landed at Ephesus, rather than at Miletus. The same wind 
which carried him to the latter harbour, would have been equally 
advantageous for a quick passage to the former. And, even had 
the weather been unfavourable at the time for landing at Ephesus, 
he might easily have detained the vessel at Trogyllium; and a short 
journey by land northward would have taken him to the scene of 
his rormer labours. 

Yet every delay, whether voluntary or involunta^, migtlTliAve 
been fatal to the plan he was desirous to accomplish. St. Luke 
informs us here (and the occurrence of the remark shows us how 
much regret was felt by the Aj)ostle on passing by Ephesus) that 
his intention was, if possiblcy to be in Jerusalem at Pentecost 
(ver. 16). Even with a ship at his command, he could not calculate - 
on favourable weather, if he lost his present opportunity : nor 
could he safely leave the ship which had conveyed him hitherto ; 

evidently a placo well known to sailors, * See what is said of the Cayster, 

from Strabo’s reckoning the distance pp, 368, 419, 420. 

flom hence to Suiiinm in Attica. ® See again, on these Ephesian mouii^ 

' We should observe here again that taips, pp. 419, 420. 

Trogjdliuni, though on the shore of the * TrogyllUtini, as we have seen, is at 
mainland, is protected by Samos from the point where the coast projects and 
the north-westerly winds. With an- forms a narrow strait between Asia 
other wind it might have been better to Minor and Samos. The coast recedes 
have anchored in a port to the N.E. of northwardst^wai*dsEpbesus,and8outh- 
Samos, now called Port Vathy, which is wards towards Miletus, each of these 
said, in the Sailing Directory (p, 119), places being about equidistant from 
to be ‘ protected from every wuid but Trogyllium. Up to this point from 
the N.W.’ We may refer here to the Chios St, Paul had been nearly follow- 
clear description and map of Samos by ing the line of the Ephesian merchant 
Toumefort, Voyage du Levant^ L pp. vqasels up what is now called the gulf 
166, 167. But the Adnriralty Charts of Soala Nuovia By comparing the Ad- 
fl6d0 and 1666) should be consulted . . miralty Ohait with Strabo and Chand- 
ror the soundings, &c. An anchorhge ler,*h very gobd notion is obtained of 
will be seen just to the east of the ex- the ooast and country between Ephesus 
treme point of Trogyllium, bearing the and Miletus; 
ntamot*St.Paue»Fort: ^ 
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for he was well aware that he could not be certain of meeting with 
another that would forward his progress. He determined, there- 
fore, to proceed in the same vessel, on her southward course from* 
Trogyllium to Miletus. Yet the same watchf\il sseal which had 
urged him to emi)loy the last precious moments of the stiiy at Troas 
in his Master’s cause, suggested to his prompt mind a method of re- 
impressing the lessons of eternal truth on the hearts of the Christiana 
at Ephesus, though he was unable to revisit them in person. “He 
found that the vessel would be detained at Miletus' a suihcient 
time to enable him to send for •the presbyters of the Ephesian 
Church, with the hope of tlieir meeting him there. The distance 
between the two cities was hardly thirty miles, and a good rt)ad 
connected them together.® Thus, though the stay at Miletus would 
be short, and it might be hazardous to attem])t the journey liimsolf, 
he could hope for one more interview, — if not with the whole Ephe- 
sian Church, at least with*those members of it whose responsibility 
was the greatest. * 

The sail from Trogyllium, with a fair wind, would require but 
little time. If the vessel weighed anchor at daybreak on Wednes- 
day, she would be in liarbour long before noon.® The message was 
doubtless sent to Ephesus immediately on her arrival ; and Paul 
remained at Miletus waiting for those whom the Holy Spirit, by his 
hands, had made ‘ overseers’ over the tiock of Christ (vor. 28 ). The 
city where we find tlie Christian Apostle now waiting, while those 
who had the care of thg vessel were occupied with the business that 
detained them, has already been referred to as more ancient than 
EptreStiWI,'* though in the age of St. Paul inferior to it in political and 
mercantile eminence. Even in Homer, the ‘ Carian Miletus’ ap- 

C ears as a place of renown. Eighty colonies went forth from the 
anks of the Mmander, and some of them wore spread even to the 
eastern shores of the Black Sea, and beyond the pillars of Hercules 
to the west. It received its first blow in the Persian war, when its 
inhabitants, like the Jews, had experience of a Babylonian cap- 
tivity.® It suffered once more in Alexancler’s great campaign and 
after his time it gradually began to sink towards its present condi- 
tion of ruin and decay, from the influence, as it would seem, of 


' It is surely quite a mistake to sup- 
pose with some commentators, that St. 
Faul had the command of the move- 
tnents of the vessel. His influence with 
the captain and the seamen might in- 
duM them to do all in their power to 
oblige him ; and perhaps we may trace 
some such feeling in the arrangements 
at As SOS, just as afterwards at Sidon 
^cts xxvii, 3), when on his voyage to 
Rome. But he must neceffsarily have 
been content to take adviintage of such 
opportunities as were popsiiteat with 
the btisiness <m which-ihe vessel sailed. 
Sheevidentb^ put in fl^.buslnsss to 
TEoa%Mlleto8,aiidPaiaira. At the other 
places she seems to have touched merely 
for convenianoe, in consequence ef the 


state of the weather or the darkncfw. 

* Pliny says that Magnesia is fifteen 
miles from KphoBus,an<l Magnesia was 
oboutequidistant from Knhesus, Tralles, 
and Miletus. For further notices of 
the roads we must refer to our larger 
editions. 

® The distance is about seventeen 
nautical miles and a half. If the vessel 
sailed at six in the morning from Tro- 
gylliuro, she would easily be in harbour 
at nine. 

See abov^ p. 868. Compare p. 420. 
Thus the impeml coins of Miletus are 
tare, and the autonomous coins begin 
very early, 

* Herod, v. 30, vi. 18. 

^ Arrian, Anal. i. 19, 20. 
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mere natural causes, — the increase of alluvial soil in the delta having 
the effect of removing the city gradually further and further from 
the sea. Even in the Apostle’s time, there was between the city and 
the shore a considerable space of level ground, through which the 
ancient river meand&red in new windings, like the Forth at Stirling.' 
Few events connect the history of Miletus with the transactions of 
the Roman Empire. When St. Paul was there, it was simply one 
of the second-rate sea-ports on this populous coast, ranking, per- 
haps, with Adramyttium or Patara, but hardly with Ephesus or 
Smyrna.^ 

The excitement and joy must have been great among the 
Christians of Ephesus, when they heard that their honoured friend 
and teacher, to wh(jm they had listened so often in the school of 
Tyrannus, was in the harbo’ar^ of Miletus, within the distance of a 
few miles. The presbyters must have gathered together in all haste 
to obey the summons, and gone with eagUr stejDs out of the southern 
gate, which leads to Mileths. By those who travel on such an 
errand, a journey of twenty or thirty miles is not regarded long and 
tedious, nor is much regard paid to the difference between day and 
night. The presbyters of Ei^hesus might easily reach Miletus on 
the day after that on which the summons was received.^ And 
though they might be weary wdien they arrived, their fatigue would 
soon be forgotten at the sight of their friend and instructor ; and 
God also, ‘who comforts them that are cast down’ (2 Cor. vii. 0), 
comforted him by the sight of his disciples. They were gathered 
together — probably in some solitary spot upon the shore — to listen 
to his address. This little company formed a singular TCTft.’KPast 
with the crowds which used to assemble at the times of public 
amusement in the theatre of Miletus. But that vast theatre is now 


1 This is the comparison of Sir C. 
Fellows. The Mseander was i)r<>verbial 
among the ancients, both for the sinu- 
osities of its course, and tlie great quan- 
tity of alluvial soil brought down by 
the stream. Pliny tells us that islands 
near Miletus had been joined to the 
continent, and Strabo relates that 
Priene, once a sea-port, was in his time 
forty stadia from the sea. Fellows 
says that Miletus was once a headland 
in a bay, which is now a ‘dead liat* 
ten miles in breadth. Chandler (p. 
202), on looking down from Priene on 
the * bare and marshy plain,’ says, 
* How different its aspect when the 
mountains were boundaries of a gulf, 
and Miletus, My us, and Priene, mari- 
time cities,’ — And again (p. 207), he 
looks forward to the time when Samos 
and other islands will unite with the 
shore, and the present^ promontories 
will be seen inland. See Kleiiert’s 
Hellasy for a representation of the coast 
as it was in the early Greek times; 
and for a true delineation of its pre- 
sent state, see the Admiralty Chart, 


No. 1555. 

2 For Smyrna, see again pp. .368,420. 

^ Strabo says that Miletus had four 
harbours, one of which was for vessels 
of war. No trace of them is to be seen 
now. 

For a notion of the scenery of this 
journey of the presbyters over "or round 
the ridge of Mycale, anil by the wind- 
ings of the Mieander, the reader may 
consult Chandler and Fellows. The 
latter describes the extensive view in 
each direction from the summit of the 
range. The fonner was travelling, like 
these presb^’ters, in April ; and ‘ the 
weather was unsettled ; the sky wm 
blue and the sun shone, but a wet 
wintry north wind swept the clouds 
along the top of the range of Mycale.’ 

^ We may remark here, in anWer to 
those who think that the inicncoirot. men- 
tioned in this passage were the bishops 
of various places in the province of 
Asia, that there w'as evidently no time 
to summon them. On the convertibility 
of €iri<rKO3r«0s and npttrfivrepost see bclow. 
* ® In our larger editions is a view of 
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A fiilent nim,--^whil6 the words sj^ken by a careworn traveller to a 
few despised strangers are still living as they were that day, to teadi 
lessons for aU time, and to make known eternal truths to all who j 
will hear them, — while they reveal to us, as though ^ey were* 
merely human words, all the tenderness and the affection of Paul, 
cm the individual speaker. 

18 Brethren,* ye know yourselves,* ftnm the first day ii« 
that I came into Asia, after what manner I have been 

19 with you throughout all the time; serving the Lord 
Jesus ^ with all ^ lowliness of mind, and with many 
tears* and trials which befell me through the plotting* 

20 of the Jews. And how I kept^ back none of those 
things which are profitable for you, but declared them 
to you, and taught you both publicly and from house * 

21 to house; testifying both to Jews and Gentiles their® 
need of repentance towards God, and faith in our 

22 Lord Jesus Christ. And now as for me,*® behold I 

f o to Jerusalem ** in spirit foredoomed to chains ; yet 
know not the things whicl) shall befall me there, 

23 save that in every citv ** the Holy Spiiit gives the 
same testimony, tnat bonds and afflictions abide me, 

24 But none of these things move me,** neither count I 
ray life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my 
course with joy,** and the ministry which I received 

BlflSSl^Trom Laborde. The two con- 
spicuous features are the CTeat theatre 
and the windings of the Maeander to- 
wards the sea. 

* * Brethren * is found here in the 
Uncial Manuscript n (Codex Bezaj) and 
in some early versions ; and we have 
adopted it, because it is nearly certain 
that St. Paul would not have begun his 
address abruptly without sonwi such 
wdrd. Comi^re all his other recorded 
speeches in the Acts. 

* ‘ Te yourselves,’ emphatic. 

» ‘The Lord,* as Col. iii. 24. With 
this sdf-commendation Tholuck com- 
pares 1 Thess. ii. 10, and 2 Cor. vi. 3, 

See note on verse 33 bdov/'. ‘ Fe- 
lix,* says Bengel, ‘qui sic exordiri 
po^t conscientiam auditorum tes- 
tando.* 

♦ *AIL* Tholuck remarks on the 
dluuracteristic use of * all ’ in St. Paul’s 
£pistles. 

* ‘ Teart* Compare 2 Cor, ii. 4, and 
PhiL iii. 18. 

• * Plotting of Jetrs.* Compare 1 
Cor. XV. 9i.\ 

^ * Kojpti tmeh nothing^ Compare 2 
Oor. iv. % and 1 'PheM. Ii. 4. 

• ‘ Hoorn to honm* Compare 1 

W 


Thess. ii. 11. 

^ Observe that the deOnito article is 
usci! here. Tiik repentance (which they 
ought to have) towards God^ Ac. 

See next note. 

“ The order of the words, according 
to the true reading, gives tnis turn to 
the passage. St. Paul was ^boundf i.e. 
a prisoner in chains^ but as yet only in 
the spirit^ not in bo<ly. Tliis is not the 
Holy Spirit, from which it is <listin- 
guished bv the addition of ‘Holy’ in 
the verse below. This explanation of 
the passage (which agrees with that 
of Grotius and Ch^’sostoin) seems the 
natural one, in spite of the oLgections 
of De Wette and others. 

** Wehavctwoexamplcsofthisafter- 
wards, namely, at Tyre (Acts xxi. 4) 
and at Coesarea (Acts xxi. 10, 11). 
And from the present passage we leant 
that such warnings had been given in 
many places during this journey, St. 
Paurs own anticipations of danger ap- 
pear Rom. XV. 31. 

** The reading adopted by Tischwt- 
dorf here, thon^ shorter, is the same 
in sense. ^ 

** Compare 2 Tim, iv, 7 and PhiL IL 
16. See the remarks which have been 
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from the Lord Jesus to testify the Glad- tidings of the 
grace of God. 

i Higfareweu And now, behold I know that ye all,' among whom xx. 
warninB. j have gono from city to city, proclaiming the king- 
dom of God, shall see my face no more. Wherefore 26 
I take you to witness this day, that I am clear from 
the blood ^ of all. For I have not shunned to declare 27 
unto you all the counsel of God. Take heed, therefore, 28 
unto yourselves, and to all the flock in which the 
Holy Spirit has made you overseers, ^ to feed the 
Church of God,** which He purchased with His own 
blood. For this I know, that after my departure, 29 
grievous wolves shall enter in among you, who will 
not spare the flock. And from your own selves will 30 
men arise speaking perverted words, that they may 
draw away the ‘disciples after themselves.® There -31 
fore, be watchful, and remember that for the space of 
three years ^ I ceased iLot to warn every one of you, 
night and day, with tears.’ 

And® now, brethren, I commend you to God, and 32 
tionto to the word of His grace ; even to Him who is able 
diffiereaud build you up and to give you an inheritance among 
eawrtion. all them that are Sanctified. When I was with you,'' 33 


made in the early part of this chapter 
on this favourite nietaphor of St. Paul, 
especially p. 538, n. 1. [ See also p. 1 40, 
n. 6. H.] 

* This * alP includes not only the 
Ephesian presbyters, but also the breth- 
ren from Macedonia. (See Acts xx. 4.) 
The * gone’ is, literally, ‘ gone throuyh.* 
With regard to the" expectation ex- 
pressed by St. Paul, it must be regarded 
as a human inference from the danger 
which he knew to be before him. If 
fas we think) he was liberated after his 
first imprisonment at Home, he did see 
some of his present audience again. 
Tholuck compares Phil. i. 20, 25, and 
ii. 24. 

* See xviii. 6. * Your blood be upon 

your own heads: I am clean.’ 

3 ’Eirio-KOTTov?. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark, that in the New Tes- 
tament the words inia-Konos and 7rpe<r-^ 
fiifTtpon are convertible. Compare 
verse 17 and Tit. i. 5, 7, and see p. 
840. Tholuck remarks that this refer- 
ence to the Holy Spirit as the author of 
church government is iit) exact accord- 
ance with 1 Cor. xii. 8, 11, and 28. 

We have retained the T. K. here 
since the MSS. and Fathers are divided 
'"^tween the readings * God ’ and * Lord.* 


At the same time we n\us t ackiK Uv- 
Icdge that the balance of aufft^fity is 
rather in favour of ‘ Lord.’ A very 
candid and able outline of the evidence 
on each side of the (picstion is given by 
Mr. Humphry. The sentiment exactly 
agrees with 1 Cor. vi. 20. 

We read ‘ themselves’ with Lach- 
mann on the authority of some of the 
best MSS. 

® This space of three years may either 
be used (in the Jewish mode of reckon- 
ing) for the two years and upwards 
which St. Paul spent at Ephesus ; or, 
if we suppose him to speak to the Mace- 
donians and Cbrinthians also (who were 
present), it may refer to the whole lime 
(about three years and a half), since 
he came to reside at Ephesus in the 
autumn of 54 a.d. 

^ See p. 653, n. 5. We have much 
satisfaction in referring here to the 
second of A. Monod’s recently published 
sermons. {Saint Paul, Cinq Discours. 
Paris, 1851.) 

3 This conclusion reminds us of that 
of the letter to the Romans so recently 
written. Compare Rom. xvi. 25. 

3 This is the force of the aorist, un- 
less we prefer to suppose it used (as 
often by St. Paul) for a perfect. 
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34 1 coveted no man’s silver or gold, or raiment. Yea, 
ye know yourselves,* that these hands ministered to 
my necessities, and to those who were with me.* 

35 And all this 1 did for your example ; to teach you 
that so labouring ye ought to support the helpless,® 
and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
He said, ‘It is more blessed to give than ro re- 
ceive.’ 


The close of this speech was followed by a solemn act of united 
supplication (Acts xx. 30). 8t. Paul knelt down on the shore with 

a3X those who had listened to him, and otlered up a prayer to that 
Gh>d who was founding His Church in the midst of difticultios 
apparently insuperable ; au<l then followed sin outbreak of natural 
grief, which evjen Christian faith and resignation were not able to 
restrain. They fell on tlie Apostle’s neck and clung to him, and 
kissed him again and again,* sorroWiing most because of Ids own 
foreboding announcement, that they sliould never behold tliat coun- 
tenance again, on which they had often gsxzed^ with reverence and 
love (ib. 37, 38). But no long time could be devoted to the grief 
of separation. The wind was fair,*^ and the vessel must depart. 
They accompanied the Apostle to the edge of the water (ib. 38). ’ 
The Christian brethren were torn away from the eml)nice of their 
friends and the ship sailed out into the open sea, while tlie pms- 
byters prepared for their weary and melancholy return to Ephesus. 

The narrative of the voyage is now resumed in detail. It is quite 
ofe\i3P9^rom 8t. Luke’s mode of expression, that th<i vessel sailed 
from Miletus on the day of the interview. With n fair wind she 
would eiirsily run down to Cos in the course of the same afternoon. 
The distance is about forty nautical miles ; the direction is due 
south. The phnise used imjdies a straight course and a fair wind,** 
and we conclude, from the well-known i>henomena of the Levant, 
that the wind was north-westerly, whicli is the prevalent direction 
in those seas. “* With this wind the vessel would make her passage 


* This way of appealiug to tlie recol- 
lection of his converts in proof of his 
disinterestedness is highly character- 
istic of St. Paul. Compare 1 Tliess. ii. 
5-11, 2 Thess. iii. 1 Cky. ix. 

4-16, 2 Cor. xii. 14, &c. 

® This mention of his companions and 
attendants is characteristic. St. Paul 
seems always to hav’c been accompanietl 
by a band of disciples, who helf>e(l him 
in the discharge of the many (iutics in 
which he was involved by ‘ the care of 
all the churches.* Compare Gal. i. 2, 
fer the expression. 

’ ‘^rhe weak,* i.e. the poor. This in- 
terpretation is defended by Chrysostom, 
and condrmed by Aristophanes, quoted 
^ Wetstein. The interpretation of 
CiUvia (who takes it as the weak in 
which is supported by Ncander 


and others, seems hardly consistent 
with the context. 

“* The (ireek verb (ver. 87) is in the 
imfwrfect. 

* daze on his ffMce, ver. 38. The 
expression is stronger than that used 
by St. Paul himself, ver, 25. 

Sec below. 

^ Prof. Ilackett notices how the 
phrase, they acctmipanied him to the 
ahipy suits the f)hice, which ha<l then a 
long level between the town and tlie 
anchorage. 

® The Pmglish translation of xxi. I, 

* gotten from them ’ is too weak. 

® They ran before the wind. xxi. 1. 
See what has been said before on this 
nautical phrase, p. 219. 

For what relates to this prevalent 
wind, see below. 
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from Miletus to Cos in six hours, passing the shores of Oaria,c;with 
the high summits of Mount Latmus on the left, and with groups of 
small islands (among which Patmos (Rev. i. 9) would be seen at 
tmes') studding the sea on the right. Cos is an island about 
twenty-three miles in length, extending from south- west to north- 
east, and separated by a narrow channel from the mainland.* But 
we should rather conceive the town to be referred to, which lay at 
the eastern extremity of the island. It is described by the ancients 
as a^beautiful and well-built city : and it was surrounded with for- 
tifications erected by Alcibiades towards the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Its symmetry had beep injured by an earthquake, and 
the restoration had not yet been effected ; but the productiveness 
of the island to which it belonged, and its position in the Levant, 
made the city a place of no little consequence. The wine and the 
textile fabrics of Cos were well known among the imports of Italy. 
Even now no harbour is more frequented by the iqerchant vessels 
of the Levant.* The roadstead is sheltered by nature from all 
winds except the north-east, and the inner harbour was not then, as 
it is now, an unhealthy lagoon. Moreover, Claudius had recently 
bestowed peculiar privileges on the city.* Another circumstance 
made it the resort of many strangers, and gave it additional renown. 
It was the seat of the medical school traditionally connected with 
.dSsoulapius ; and the temple of the god of healing was crowded with 
votive models, so as to become in effect a museum of anatomy and 
pathology. The Christian physician St. Luke, who knew these 
coasts so well, could hardly be ignorant of the scientific and reli- 
gious celebrity of Cos. We can imagine the thankfulness with 
which he would reflect — as the vessel lay at anchor off the ^^iy cf 
Hippocrates — that he had been emancipated from the bonds of 
superstition, without becoming a victim to that scepticism which 
often succeeds it, especially in minds familiar with the science of 
physical phenomena. ^ 

On leaving the anchorage of Cos, the vessel would have to pro- 
ceed through the channel which lies between the southern shore of 
the island and that tongue of the mainland which terminates in the 


1 Dr. Clarke describes a magnificent 
evening, with the sun setting behind 
Patmos, which he saw on the voyage 
from Samos to Cos. 

* This is to be distinguished from the 
channel mentioned below, between the 
soutfiem side of Cos and Cape Crio. 

® *No place in the Archipelago is 
more frequented by merchant vessels 
than this port.’ — Purdy, p. 116. 

* See the description of the town and 
anchors^ in Purdy: — ‘The town is 
sheltered from westerly winds by veij’ 
high mountains,’ p. 114. * Tlie road is 
good in all winds except the E.N.E.,* 
p. 116. A view of the modern city of 
Cos from the anchors^ ab well as the 
prei^nt soundings, ana the traces of the 
ancient port, is given in the Admiralty 
Chart, ifo. 1650. 


* Tac. Ann. xii. 61. 

® See p. 241, n. 5. Perhaps the 
fullest account of Cos is that given 
by Dr. Clarke, vol. ii. pp. 19^213, 
and again after his return from Egypt, 
vol. iii. pp. 321-329. He describes 
the celebrated plane-tree, and from this 
island he brought the altar which is now 
in the Public Library at Cambrid^. 
We may refer also to a paper on Cos 
by Col." Leake in the second vol. of 
the TVansocfions q/* the RomI Society 
op Literature, See Smith’s Diet cp 
Geog, 

t If we attached any importance to 
tlie tradition which represents St. Luke 
as a painter, we might add that Qgm 
was the birthplace of Apelles as well 
as of Hippocrates. 
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Point of Cnidus. If tho wind continued in the north-west, the 
vessel would be able to hold a straight course from Cos to Cape Crib 
(for such is the modern name of the promontory of Triopium, on 
which Cnidus was built), and after rounding the point she would 
run clear before the wind all the way to Rhodes. * Another of St. 
Paul’s voyages will lead us to make mention of Cnidus.^ We shall, 
therefore, only say, that the extremity of the promontory descends 
with a perpendicular precipice to the sea, and that this high rock is 
separated by a level space from .the main, so that, at a distance, it 
appears like one of the numerous islands on the coast.® Its history, 
as well as its appearance, was well impressed on the mind of the 
Greek navigator of old ; for it wtis the scene of Conon’s victory : 
and the memory of their great admiral made the south-western cor- 
ner of the Asiatic peninsula to the Athenians what the south-western 
comer of Spain is to us,* through the memories of St. Vincent and 
Trafalgar. * 

We have supposed St. Paul’s vessel to have rounded Cape Crio, 
to have left the western shore of Asia Minor, and to be proceeding 
along the southern shore. The current between Rhodes and the 
main runs strongly to the westward but the north-westerly wind® 
would soon carry the vessel through the space of fifty miles to the 
northern extremity of the island, where its famous and beautiful qjty 
was built. 

Until the building of its metropolis, the name of this island was 
comparatively unknown. But from the time when the inhabitants 

shall return again to the sub- vant, which blow constantly during the 
ject of the north-westerly winds which summer, and give to the climate of 
prevail during the tine season in tiie Greece so advantageous a temperature. 
Archipelago, and especially in the At this season, the greatest part of the 
neighbourhood of Rhodes. Ij’or the Mediterranean, but particularly the 
present the following authorities may eastern half, including the Adriatic 
suffice. Speaking of Rhodes, Dr. Clarke and Archipelago, are subject to N.W. 
says (vol. li. p. 223), ‘ The winds are winds. . . . When the sun, on ad- 

liable to little vari!»tion ; they are N. or vancing from the north, has begun to 
N.W. during almost every month, but rarefy the atmosphere of southern Eu- 
these winds blow with great violence:’ rope, the Etesiahs of spring commence 
and again, p. 230, * A N. wind has pre- in the Mediterranean Sea. These blow 
vailed from the time of our leaving the in Italy during March and ApriL* In 
Dar^nelles.’ Again fyol. iii. 378), Purdy’s Sailinp Directoryj p. 122, it is 
in the same seas he sj^aks of a gale said of the neighbourhood of Smyrna 
from the N.VV. : — ‘ It is surprising for and Ephesus: ‘The northerly winds 
what a length of time, and how often, hereabout continue all the summer, and 
the N.W. rages in the Archipelago. It sometimes blow with unremitting vio- 
prevails almost unceasingly tnrough the lence for several weeks.’ See again 
greater iiart of the year,* p. 380. And what Admiral Beaufort says of the 
m a note be adds, *‘Mr. Spencer Smith, N.W. wind at Patara, 
brother of Sir Sidney Smith, informed * See Acts xxvii. 7, 
the author that be was an entire month ^ In the Admiralty Chart of the gulf 
empioped in endeavouring to effect a of Cos, Ac. (No. 1004), a ve^ good 

aape from Jthodee to StancKio [ G>«3 • view of Cape Crio is given. We shall 
the Jv. IP. wind prevailed all the time speak of C^fdos more fully hereafter. 
with such force wat the veetel in which Meantime we may refer to a view in 
he vailed could not double Cape Crio* Laborde, which gives an admirable re- 
We find the foltowingin Norie’s Sidling presentation of the passage between 
Hireeiorvtp^ 127 : — ‘The Etesian wind^ Cos and Cape Crio. 
which blow from tho N.E. and N.W. ^ Purdy, 
cjoarters^ are the monsoons of the ® ahov^, 
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of the earlier towns were brought to one centre, ' and the new city, 
^built by Hippodamus (the same architect who planned the streets 
of the l^irsBus), rose in the midst of its i)erfumed gardens and its 
amphitheatre of hills, with unity so symmetrical that it appeared 
like one house,® — Rhodes has held an illustrious place among the 
islands of the Mediterranean. From the very effect of its situation, 
lying as it did on the verge of two of the basins of that sea, it be- 
came the intermediate point of the eastern and western trade. ^ 
Even now it is the harbour at w;hich most vessels touch on their 
progress to and from the Archipelago.** It was the point from 
which the Greek geographers reckoned their parallels of latitude 
and meridians of longitude. And we may assert that no place has 
been so long renowned for ship-building, if we may refer to the 
‘ benches, and masts, and ship-boards ’ of ‘ Dodanim and Chittim ’ 
with the feeble constructions of the mod^firn Turkish dockyard, as 
the earliest and latest efforts* of that Rhodian skill, which was cele- 
brated by Pliny in the time of St. Paul. To the copious supplies 
of ship-timber were added many other physical advantages. It was 
a proverb that the sun shone every day in Rhodes : and her inha- 
bitants revelled in the luxuriance of the vegetation which sur- 
rounded them. We find this beauty and this brilliant atmosphere 
typified in her coins, on one side of which is the head of Apollo 
radiated like the sun, while the other exhibits the rose-flower, the 
conventional emblem which bore the name of the island.^ But the 
interest of what is merely outward hades before the moral interest 
associated with its history. If we rapidly run over its annals, we 
find something in every period, with which elevated thoughts are 
connected. The Greek period is the first, — famous not merely for 
the great Temple of the Sun, and the Colossus, which, like the 
statue of Borromeo at Arona, seemed to stand over the city to pro- 
tect it,® — but far more for the supremacy of the seas, wAxch was 

* Herodotus si mpb” mentions Rhodes Egypt, generallv to-Tcli here for pilots 
AS forming part of the Dorian confe- or for intelligence.’ Ileaufort. ‘The 
deracy with Cos and Cnidus. It was southern harbour is generally full of 
about the time of the Peloponnesian merchant- vesseD.’ Purdy, p. 232. ‘The 
war that the three earlier cities of Liu- chief source of what little opulence it 
dus, lalysus, and Camirus were centra- still enjoys is in the number of vessels 
lised in the new city of Rhodes. ‘ We which touch here on their passage from 
find the Rhodian navy rising in strength the Archipelago to the eastward.’ Ib. 
and consequence towards the time of * One of these coins is given in the 
Demosthenes;’ and, after this period, larger editiv^.ic. 

it ‘makes nearly as great a figure in ^ The Colossus was in ruins, even in 
history as Venice does in the annals of Strabo’s time. It had been overthrown 
Modem Europe.’ by an earthquake according to Poly- 

* This is the phrase of Diodorus Si- bius. It seems to be a popular mistake 

cuius. that this immense statue stood across 

3 An interesting illustration of the the entrance of one of the harbours, 
trade of Rhodes will be found in vol. The only parallel in modern times is 
iii. of the TVans. of the RoycU Society the statue of San Carlo Borromeo, 
of Literature^ in a papeq on some in- which has been alluded to before in 
scribed handles of wine-vessels found reference to Athens, p. 291 ; and in 
at Alexandria. We shall refer to this height they were nearly identical, the 
paper again when we come to speak of flatter being 106 feet, the former 105 
Cnidus. \70 cubits). See the paper referred to^ 

* * Vessels bound to the ports of Ka- note 8, above, 
ram^nia, as well as tP t^ep of Sypa and 
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employed to put down piracy, for the code of mercantile law, by 
which the commerce of later times was regulated, and for the legis- 
lative enactments, framed almost in the spirit of Christianity, for 
the protection of the poor. This is followed by the Roman period ; 
when the faithful ally, which had aided by her naval power in sub- 
duing the East, was honoured by the Senate and the Emperors with 
the name and privileges of freedom ; ’ and this by the Byzantine, 
during which Christianity was established in the Levant, and the 
city of the Rhodians, as the metropolis of a province of islands, if 
no longer holding the emigre of^lie Mediterranean, was at least 
recognised as the Queen of the -^gean.^ During the earlier por- 
tion of the middle ages, while mosques were gradually taking the 
place of Byzantine churches, Rhodes was the last Christian city to 
make a stand against the advancing Saracens ; and again during 
their later portion, she reappears as a city ennobled by the deeds 
of Christian chivalry ; se that, ever since the successful siege of 
Solyman the Magnificent, her fortifications and her stately harbour, 
and the houses in her streets, continue to be the memorials of the 
Knights of St. John. Yet no point of Rhodian history ought to 
move our spirits with so much exultation as that day, when the 
vessel that conveyed St. Paul came round the low noi*thern point** 
of the island to her moorings before the city. Wo do not know 
that he landed like other great conquerors who have visited Rhodes. 
It would not be necessary even to enter the harbour, for a safe 
anchorage would be found for the night in the open roadstead.'* 
‘ The kingdom of God cometh not with observation ; ^ and the 
'^Bse^which was seen by the peoi)le of the city to weigh anchor in 
the morning, was probably undistinguished from the other coasting 
craft with which they were daily familiar. 

No view in the Levant is more celebrated than that from Rhodes 
towards the opposite shore of Asia Minor. The last ranges of 
Mount Taurus* come down in magnificent forms to the sea; and a 
long line of snowy summits is seen along the Lycian coast, while 
the sea between is often an unruffled expanse of water under a blue 
and brilliant sky. Across this expanse, and towards a harbour 
near the further edge of these Lycian mountains, the Apostle’s 
course was now directed (Acts xxi. 1). To the eastward of Mount 
Cragus, — ^the steep sea-front of which is known to the pilots of the 
Levant by the nanfe of tlffl ‘ Seven Capes,’** — the river Xanthus 


^ After the defeat of Aniiochus, 
Rhodes received from the Roman Se- 
nate some valuable possessions on the 
mainland, including part of Caria ami 
the whole of Lycia. See what has 
been said on the province of Asia, p. 
184, comparing p. 186. These con- 
tinental possessions were afterwanls 
withdrawn ; but the Rhodians were still 
regarded as among the allies of Rome. 
They rendered valuable aid in the war 
against Mithridates, and were not re- 
duced to the form of a province till the 
re^pi of Vespasian. 

^It was then the metropolis of the 


‘ Province of the Islands.’ 

^ Compare Purdy’s Sailing Directory 
with the Admiralty Chart (No. 1639), 
attached to which is an excellent view 
of Rhodes. 

^ See Purdy, p. 231. 

* Compare pp. 1 6, 1 7. For the appear- 
ance of this magnificent coast on a 
nearer approach, see Dr. Clarke. For a 
description of these south-western moun- 
tains of Atna Minor, the TraveU of 
Spratt and Forbes m^' be consulted. 

® ‘ These capes (called in Italian, the 
usual language of the pilots, sette capi) 
are the extremities of nigh and rugged 
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winds through a rich and magnificent valley, and past the ruins of 
an ancient city, the monuments of which, after a long concealment, 
have lately been made familiar to the British public. * The harbour 
of the city of Xanthus was situated a short distance from the left 
bank of the river. Patara was to Xanthus what the Piraeus was to 
Athens;* and, though this comparison might seem to convey the 
idea of an importance which never belonged to the Lycian sea-port, 
yet ruins still remain to show that it was once a place of some 
magnitude and splendour. The bay, into which the river Xanthus 
flowed, is now a ‘desert of moying sand,' which is blown by the 
westerly wind into ridges along the shore, and is gradually hiding 
the remains of the ancient city ; ^ but a triple archway and a vast 
theatre have been described by travellers. ** Some have even thought 
that they have discovered the seat of the oracle of Apollo, who 
was worshipped here, as his sister Diana was worshipped at Ephesus 
or Perga : ^ and the city- walls can be traced among the sand-hills 
with the castle® that commanded the harbour. In the war against 
Antiochus, this harbour was protected by a sudden storm from the 
Roman fleet, when Livius sailed from Rhodes.^ Now we find the 


mountains, occupying a space of tea 
miles.’ — Purdy, p.* 23G. 

* The allusion is of course to the 
Xanthiau room in the British Museum. 

* Thus Appiaii 8f)eaks of Patara as 
the port of Xanthus, B. 6’. iv. 81. In 
the following chapter he says that 
Andriace had the same relation to 
Myra (Acts xxvii. 5.) 

« Admiral Beaufort was the first to 
describe Patara. Karamania^ chap. i. 
It was also visited by the Dilettanti 
Society. It is described by Sir 0. Fel- 
lows, both in his Lycki and his Asia 
Minor. In the Travels of Sprat t and 
Forbes the destruction of the harbour 
and the great increase of sand are at- 
tributed to the rising of the coast. The 
following passage is transcribed at 
length from this work : — ‘ A day was 
devoted to an excursion to Patara, 
which lies on the coast at some dis- 
tance from the left bank of the river, 
about ten miles from Xanthus. We 
rode alon^ the river-side to the sand- 
hills, passing large straw-thatched vil- 
lages of gipsies on the way, and then 
crossed the sand-hills to the sea-side. 
.... At Patara is the triple arch which 
formed the gate of the city, the baths, ' 
and the theatre, admirably described 
long ^o by Captain Beaufort. The 
latter is scooped out of the side of a hill, 
and is remarkable for the completeness 
of the proscenium and the Steepness and 
narrowness of the marble seats. Above 
it is the singular pit excavated on the 
summit of the same hiU, with its central 
S9uare column, conjectured, with pro- 


bability, by Admiral Beaufort, to have 
been tiie seat of the oracle of Apollo 
Patareus. The stones of which the 
column is built arc displaced from each 
other in a singular manner, as if by the 
revolving motion of an earthquake. A 
fine group of palm trees rises among 
the ruins, and the aspect of the city 
when it was flourishing must liwre boon 
very beautiful. Now its port is an in- 
land marsh, generating poisonous ma- 
laria ; and the mariner sailing along 
the coast would never guess that the 
saml-hills before him blocked up the 
harbour into which St. Paul sailed of old.* 

■* A drawing of tlie gateway is given 
by Beaufort, p. 1. V^iewsof the theatre, 
&c. of Patara will be found in the first 
volume of the Ionian Antiquities^ pub- 
lished by the Dilettanti Society. 

See pp. 127, 128, 422, &c. The 
coins of Patara show the ascendency 
of Ap<^>llo in tho district. One is given 
in the larger editions. 

® Beaufort, p. 3. 

^ The Roman fleet had followed 
nearly the same course as the Apostle 
from ‘the neighbourhood of Ephesus, 
the following places being mentioned 
in order, Miletus, Cnidus, Cos, Rhodes, 
Patara. Liv. xxxvii. Ifl. We may add 
another illustration from Roman his- 
tory, in Pompey’s voyage, where the 
same places are mentioned in a similar 
order. After describing his departure 
from Mitylene, and his passing by Asia 
and Chios, Lucan proceeds to enume- 
rate Ephesus, Cds, Cnidus, and Rltodes. 
Phars. >iii. 
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Apostle Paul entering it with a fail* wind, after a short sail from the 
same island. 

It seems that the vessel in which St. Paul had been hitherto sail- 
ing either finished its voyage at Patara, or was proceeding further 
eastward along the southern coast of Asia Minor, and not to the 
ports of Phoenicia. St. Paul could not know in advance whether it 
would be ‘ possible ’ for him to arrive in Palestine in time for Ptn- 
tecost (xx. 16) ; but an opportunity j^resented itself unexpectedly 
at Patara. Providential circumstances consj^ired with his own con- 
victions to forward his journey, notwithstanding the discouragement 
which the fears of others had thrown across his path. In the har- 
bour of Patara they found a vessel which Avas on the i)oint of cross- 
ing the open sea to Phoenicia (xxi. 2). They went on board without 
a moment’s delay ; and it seems evident, from the mode of expres- 
sion, that they sailed tlijg very day ot their arrival.’ Since the 
voyage lay across the open sca,^ Avitlj no shoals or rocks to be 
dreaded, and since the north-westerly winds often blow steadily 
for several days in the Levant during birring, ^ tliere could be no 
reason why the vessel should not weigh anchor in the evening, and 
sail through the night. 

We have now to think of St. Paul as no longer passing through 
narrow channels, or coasting along in the shadoAV of great moun- 
tains, but as sailing continuously through the midnight hours, with 
a prosperous breeze filling the canvas, and the waves curling and 
sounding round the bows of the vessel. Inhere is a peculiar fresh- 
ness ai^ cheerfulness in the prosecution of a ])ro8perous voyage 
with a fair wind by night. The sailors on the watch, and the pas- 
sengers also, feel it, and the feeling is often expressed in songs or 
in long-continued conversation. Such cheerfulness might be felt 
by the Apostle and his companions, not without thankfulness to 
that God ^ who giveth songs in the night ’ (Job xxxv. 10), and who 
hearkeneth to those who fear Him, and speak often to one another, 
and think upon His name (Mai. iii. 16). If we remember, too, that 
a month had now elapsed since the moon was shining on the snows 
of Hsemus,’*^ and that the full moonlight would now be resting on 
the great saik" of the ship, we are not without an expressive ima- 
gery, which we may allowably throw round the Apostle’s progress 
over the waters betwfjen Patara and Tyre. 

The distance between these two points is three hundred and forty 
geographical miles ; and if we bear in mind (what has been men- 
tioned more than once) that the north-westerly winds in April often 
blow hke monsoons in the Levant, and that the rig of ancient 
sailing vessels was peculiarly favourable to a quick run before the 
wind,’ we come at once to the conclusion that the voyage might 


* Tliis is shown not only by the ex- 
pression ‘ we went aboard,’ but by the 
omission of anj- phrase for ‘ next day,* 
such as we find in xx. 15. 

* It is said that the ship was on the 
Mint of sailing over or ‘ crofting ’ to 
Phoenicia. 

* See above, p. 657. 


* For this and other |K)ints connected 
with the navigation of the ancients, we 
must refer to Chap. XXIII. 

® See above, 642. 

® See Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck, 

p. 161. 

’ Smith, p. 180 
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easily be accomplislied in forty-eight hours.' Everything in St. 
Luke's account gives a strong impression that the weather was in 
the highest degree favourable ; and there is one ]picturesque phrase 
employed by the narrator, which sets vividly before us some of the 
phenomena of a rapid voyage.^ That which is said in the English 
version concerning the ‘ discovering ' of Cyprus, and ‘ leaving it 
on the left hand,' is, in the original, a nautical expression, implying 
that the land appeared to rise quickly,^ as they sailed past it to the 
southward.'* It would be in the course of the second day (probably 
in the evening) that ‘ the high blue eastern land appeared. ' The 
highest mountain of Cyj)rus is a rounded summit, and there would 
be snow upon it at that season of the year.^ After the second 
night, the first land in sight would be the high range of Lebation ® 
in Syria (xxi. 3 ), and they would easily arrive at Tyre before the 
evening. 

So much has been writtei|, concerning tfie past history and present 
condition of Tyre, that these subjects are familiar to every reader, 
and it is unnecessary to dwell upon them here." When St. Paul 
came to this city, it was neither in the glorious state described in 
the prophecies of Ezekiel and Isaiah,® when ‘ its merchants were 
princes, and its traffickers the honourable of the earth,' nor in the 
abject desolation in which it now fulfils those proj)hecies, being 
* a place to spread nets ux>on,' and showing only the traces of its 
maritime supremacy in its ruined mole, and a port hardly deej:) 
enough for boats.'' It was in the condition in which it had been left 
by the successors of Alexander, — the island, which once held the 
city, being joined to the mainland by a causeway, — with aTtarbthir 
on the north, and another on the south. In honour of its ancient 


* i.e. the rate would be rather more 
than seven knots an hour. 'I'he writer 
once asked the captain of a vessel en- 
gaged in the Mediterranean trade, how 
long it would take to sail with a fair 
wind from the Seven Capes to Tyre j 
and the answer was, * About thirty 
hours, or p<irhaps it would be safer to 
say forty- eight.^ Now, vessels rigged 
lilce those of the ancients, with one 
large mainsail, would run before the 
wind more quickly than ou^own mer- 
chantmen. q'hose who have sailed be- 
fore the inonsoons in the China seas 
have seen junks (which are rigged in 
this respect like Greek and Koman 
merchantmen) behind them in the ho- 
rizon in the morning, and before them 
in the horizon in the evening. 

* The word, in reference to sea- voy- 
ages, means * to see land, bring land 
into view,* by a similar figure of speech 
to that in which our iailo/s speak of 
^making land.* So *aperire* is used 
in Latin, and * open* by our own sailors. 
The grammatical construction in the 
Greek is peculiar ; but confusions of 
grammar are common in the language 


of sailors. Thus an English seaman 
speaks of ‘ rising the land,* which is 
exactly what is meant here. 

3 mV. Smith says in a MS. note: 
‘ The term indicates both the rapid ap- 
proach to land, and that it was seen at 
a distance by daylight.’ 

^ We shall hereafter point out the 
contrast between this voyage and that 
which is mentioned afterwards in Acts 
xx-^ii. 4. ^ 

^ The island is traversed b 3 ’’ two 
chains running nearly’ east and west, 
and thej’^ are covered with snow in win- 
ter. Norie, p. 144. The writer has 
been informed by Captain Graves, R.N., 
that the highest part is of a rounded 
form. 

® Compare pp. 17, 44. 

^ One of the fullest accounts of Tyre 
will be found in Dr. Robinson*s third 
volume. 

® Ezek, xxvi, xXvii., Isa. xxiii. 

® Sailing Directory ^ p. 259. 

Old Tyre was destroyed. JVew 
Tyre was built on a small idand, sepa- 
rated by a very narrow chann^ from 
the mainland^ with which it was united 
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greatness, the Romans gave it the name of a free city;* and it 
still commanded some commerce, for its manufactures of glass and < 
purple were not yet decayed,® and the narrow belt of the Phoeni- 
cian coast between the mountains and the sea required that the 
food for its population should be partly brought from without. ® It 
is allowable to conjecture that the ship, which we have just seen 
crossing from Patara, may have brought grain from the Black Sea, 
or wine from the Archipelago,'* — with the purpose of taking on from 
Tyre a cargo of Phoenician manufactures. We know that, whatever 
were the goods she brought, they were unladed at Tyre (ver. H), and 
that the vessel was afterwards to j)roceed^ to Ptolemais (ver. 7). For 
this task of unlading some days would be required. She would bo 
taken into the inner dock ; ^ and St. Paul had thus some time at his 
disposal, which h^ could spend in the active service of his Master. 
He and his companions loat no time in ^ seeking out the disciples. ’ 

It is probable that the Christians at Tyre were not numerous ; ’ 
but a Church had existed there ever since the dispersion consequent 
upon the death of Stephen (pp. 66 , 97), and St. Paul had him- 
self visited it, if not on his mission of charity from Antioch to 
Jerusalem (p. 105), yet doubtless on his way to the Council 
(p. 167). There were not only disciples at Tyro, but x^rophets. 
Some of those who had the prox^hetical x^ower foresaw the danger 
which was hanging over St. Paul, and endeavoured to persuade 
him to desist from his x^urpose of going to Jerusalem. We see that 
different views of duty might be taken by those who had the same 
^y;itua3Jcnowledge, though that knowledge were supernatural. St. 
Paul looked on the coming danger from a higher point. What to 
others was an overwhelming darkness, to him appeared only as a 
passing storm. And he resolved to face it, in the faith that He who 
had protected him hitherto, would still give him shelter and 
safety. 

The time spent at Tyre in unlading the vessel, and probably 
taking in a new cargo, and possibly, also, waiting for a fair wind,® 

by a dam in Alexander’s siege ; and in the same vessel to Ptolemais, partly 
thenceforward Tyre was on b. peninsula, because the phrase in ver. (5 means ‘ we 
^ * For the general notion of a free went on board the ship,’ and partly 
city {libera civitas) under the Empire, becawe it is not said that the vessel 
see p. 257. Tyre seems t# have been was bound for Tyre, but simply that 
honoured, like Athens, for the sake of she was to unlade there, 
the mat. ® Scylax mentions a harbour within 

* For the manufactures of Tyre at a the walla. 

much later period, see p. 168, n, 2. ^ ‘Having sought out the disciples’ 

® The dependence of Phoenicia on is the literal translation. Some search 
other countries for grain is alluded to was required before the Christians were 
in Acts xii. 20. (Seep. 105, n. 11.) found. Perhaps the first inquiries would 
For the wine trade of the Archi- be made at the synagogue. fSee p. 802, 
pelago, see what has been said in refer- note.! For a notice of the Jews at 
cnee to Rhodes. We need not suppose Tyre in later times, we may again refer 
that the vessel bound for Phoenicia to p. 168, n. 2, 

sailed in the first instance from Patara. ** These sup^sitions, however, are 
St. Paul afterwards found a westward- not necessary ; for the work of taking 
bound Alexandrian ship in one of the the cargo from the hold of a merchant- 
harbours of Lycia. Acts xxvii. 5, 6. vessel might easily occupy six or seven 

* We infer that St. Paul proceeded days. 
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was ^ seven days/ including a Sunday.^ St. Paul ‘broke bread’ 
with the disciples, and discoursed as he had done at Troas (p. 214) ; 
and the week days, too, would aftbrd many precious opportunities 
for confirming those who were already Christians, and for making 
the Gospel known to others, both Jews and Gentiles. When the 
time came for the ship to sail, a scene was witnessed on the Phoeni- 
cian shore, like that which had made the Apostle’s departure from 
Miletus so impressive and affecting.® There attended him through 
the city gate,® as he and his coinpanions went out to join the vessel 
now ready to receive them, all the Christians of Tyre, and even their 
‘ wives and children.’ And there they knelt down and prayed to- 
gether on the level shore. We are not to imagine here any Jewish 
place of worshii), like the proseMcha at Philii3pi;® but simply that 
they were on their way to the ship. The last few moments were 
precious, and could not be so well employed as in praying to Him 
who alone can give true comfort and protection. The time spent in 
this prayer was soon passed. And then they tore themselves from 
each other’s embrace ; the strangers went on board,® and the Ty- 
rian believers returned home sorrowful and anxious, while the ship 
sailed southwards on her way to Ptolemais. 

There is a singular contrast in the history of those three cities on 
the Phoenician shore, which are mentioned in close succession in the 
concluding j)art of the narrative of this Aj)ostolic journey. Tyre, the 
city from which St. Paul had just sailed, had been the sea-port wnose 
destiny formed the burden of the sublimest prophecies in the last 
days of the Hebrew monarchy. Omsarea, the city to whi«k he«was 
ultimately bound, was the work cf the family of Herod, and rose 
with the rise of Chris,tianity. Both are fallen now into utter decay. 
Ptolemais^ which was the intermediate stage between them, is an 
older city than either, and has outlived them both. It has never been 
withdrawn from the field of history ; and its interest has seemed 
to increase (at least in the eyes of Englishmen) with the progress 
of centuries. Under the ancient name of Acco it appears in the 
Book of Judges (i. 31) as one of the towns of the tribe of Assher. 
It was the pivot of the contests between Persia and Egypt. Not 
unknown in the Macedonian and Homan periods, it reappears with 
brilliant distinction in the «niddle ages, when the Crusaders called 
it St. J ean d’ Acre. It is needless to allude to the events which have 
fixed on this sea-fortress, more than once, the attention of our own 
generation.® At the ];)ai4:icular time when the Apostle Paul visited 


* This, however, need not mean more 
than ‘six days.’ Some think that by 
‘ accomplishing the days * is meant that 
they ‘employed the time in making 
ready for the journey,’ comparing 2 
Tim. iii. 17. [See on ver. 16.] 

* See above, p. 656. 

3 The Greek expresses this more fully 
and vividly than the I^^lish. 

^ The word here used is the same as 
in Acts xxvii. 39, 40, and denotes a 
sandy or pebbly beach, as opposed to 
a rocky shore. 

^ Hammond supi^ses that there was 


a proseucha near the place of embarka- 
tion. But we need not suppose any re- 
ference to a Jewish place of worship 
either here or at Miletus, though it is 
interesting to bear in mind the orationes 
littorales of the J ews. See pp. 226-228. 

® See above, p. 563. 

® The events at the close of the last 
century, and others still more recent. 
It is surely well that we should be 
able to associate this place with the 
Apostle of the Gentiles as much as 
with Sir Sidney Smith and Sir Charles 
Napier. 
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this plac€>, it bore the name of Ptolemais,* — most probably given 
to it by Ptolemy Lagi, who was long in possession of this part of 
Syria,® — and it had recently been made a Roman colony by the 
Emperor Claudius.* It shared with Tyre and Sidon,** Antioch and 
Caesarea, the trade of the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 
With a fair wind, a short day’s voyage sei^arates it from Tyre. To 
speak in the language of our own sailors, there are thirteen miles 
from Tyro to Cape Blanco, and fifteen from thence to Cape Carmel : 
and Acre — the ancient Ptolemais — is situated on the further extre- 
mity of that bay, which sweeps with a wide curvature of sand to 
the northwards, from the headland K)f Carmel.^ It is evident that 
St. Paiil’s company sailed from Tyre to Ptolemais within the day.^ 
At the latter city, as at the former, there were Christian di8cix>les,^ 
who had probably been converted at the same time and under fhe 
same circumstances as those of Tyre. Another opportunity was 
afforded for the salutations and encouragement of brotherly love ; 
but the missionary party stayed here only one day."^ Though they 
had accomplished the voyage in abundaiA time tt) reach Jerusalem 
at Pentecost, they hastened onwards, that they might linger some 
days at Caesarea.^ 

One day’s travelling by land*® was sufficient for this imrt of their 
journey. The distance is between thirty and forty miles.** At 
Caesarea there was a Christian family, already known to us in the 
earlier passages of the Acts of the Apostles, with whom they were 
sure of receiving a welcome. The last time we made mention of 
Philip the Evangelist (i). 60), was when he was engaged in making 
the Gospel known on the road which leads southwards by Gaza 
towicrds 3gypt, about the time when St. Pa\il himself was con 
verted on the northern road, when travelling to Damascus. Now, 
after many years, the Apostle and the Evangelist are brought to- 
gether under one roof. On the former occasion, we saw that Cmsarea 
was the place where the labours of Philii) on that journey ended.*** 
Thenceforward it became his residence if his life was stationary, 
or it was the centre from which he made other missionary circuits 


* So it is called in 1 Macc. v. 15, x. 
1, &c. 

* See his life in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Biography. 

* Pliny, V. 19, 17. , • 

^ In the Acts of the Apostles, we find 
Tyre mentioned in connection with the 
voyages of merchantmen, xxi. 3, and 
Stdon, xxvii. 3. 

* For a nautical delineation of this 
bay, with the anchorage, Kaifa, <fcc., see 
the Admiralty Chart. The travellers 
who have described the sweep of this 
bay from Carmel are so numerous, that 
they need not be specified. 

® ver. 7. Instead of the words ‘we 
that were of Paul’s company,’ the best 
MSS. have simply ‘ we,’ which seems 
to have been altered into the longer 
phrase, as being the opening of a sepa- 


rate section for reading in churches. 
The meaning of what begins the 7th 
ver&e seems to be ‘ thus accomplishing 
our voyage.’ The rest of the journey 
was b 3 ’ land. 

7 Both here and in ver. 4 the Greek 
ha.s the definite article. 

** ver. 7. 

® Sec below, ver. 10. 

* The next day we departed,’ ver. 8. 
We may observ'c, that the word used 
here is far more suitable to a departure 
by land than by sea. 

“ The Jerusalem Itinerary gives the 
distance as thirty-one miles, the stages 
being twelve, three, eight, and eiglit. 
The Antonine itinerary makes the 
distance greater, viz. twenty-four and 
t V • 

12 Acts viii. 40. See p. 66, n. 6. 
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through Judsea. ^ He is found, at least, residing in this ci?y by the 
sea, when St. Paul arrives in the year 58 from Achaia and Macedo- 
nia. His family consisted of four daughters, who were an example 
of the fulfilment of that prediction of Joel, quoted by St. Peter, 
which said that at the opening of the new dispensation, God’s Spirit 
should come on His ‘ handmaidens ’ as well as His bondsmen, and 
that the ‘daughters,’ as well as the sons, should prophesy.* The 
prophetic power was granted to these four women at Caesarea, who 
seem to have been living that life of single devotedness ^ which is 
commended by St. Paul in his first letter to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 
vii.), and to have exercised their gift in concert for the benefit of 
the Church. 

It is not improbable that these inspired women gave St. Paul 
some intimation of the sorrows which were hanging over him. ^ But 
soon a more explicit voice declared the very nature of the trial he 
was to expect. The stay of the Apostle at Caesarea lasted some 
days (ver. 10). He had arrived in Jud*aoa in good time before the 
festival, and haste was now unnecessary. Thus news reached Je- 
rusalem of his arrival ; and a prophet named Agabus — whom we 
have seen before (p. 104) coming from the same place on a similar 
errand — went down to Caesarea, and communicated to St. Paul 
and the company of Christians by whom he was surrounded a 
clear knowledge of the impending danger. His revelation was made 
in that dramatic form which impresses the mind with a stronger 
sense of reality than mere words can do, and which was made fami- 
liar to the Jews of old by the practice of the Hebrew prophets. As 
Isaiah (ch. xx.) loosed the sackcloth from his loins, and imt ofl’ his 
shoes from his feet, to declare how the Egyptian captives^ioulfi' be 
led away into Assyria naked and barefoot, — or as the girdle of Je- 
remiah (ch, xiii.), in its strength and its decay, was made a type of 
the people of Israel in their privilege and their fall, — Agabus, in 
like manner, using the imagery of action,® took the girdle of St. 
Paul, and fastened it round his own® hands and feet, and said, 
‘ Thus saith the Holy Ghost : So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind 
the man to whom this girdle belongs, and they shall deliver him 
into the hands of the Gentiles.’ 

The eftect of this emphatic prophecy, both on Luke, Aristarchus, 
and Trophimus,^ the companions of St. Paul’s journey, and those 


^ The term ‘ Evangelist * seems to 
have been almost synonymous with our 
word ‘Missionary.* It is applied to 
Philip and to Timothy. See p. 342 ; 
also p. 341, n. 8. 

* Joel ii. 28, 29; Acts ii. 17, 18. 
Compare 1 Cor. xiv. 34 ; 1 Tim. ii. 12 ; 
and see p. 337. 

. ® It is difficult not to see some em- 
phasis in the word ‘ virgins.* See Matt, 
xix. 12. 

Perhaps the force of ‘who did 
prophesy ’ (ver. 9) is to be found in the 
fact that they did foretell what was to 
come. The word, however, has not 


* f 

necessarily any relation to the future. 
See p. 337. 

* See another striking instance in 
Ezek. iv. Compare what has been said 
before in reference to the gestures of Paul 
and Barnabas when they departed from 
Antioch in Pisidia, p. 145. 

® It would be a mistake to suppose 
that Agabus bound PauPs hands and 
feet. Besides, Agabus says, not ‘the 
man whom I bind,* but ‘ the man whose 
girdle this is.’ 

7 For the companions of St, Paul at 
this moment, see p. 542, and n. 4 on 
that page. 
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ChristisSis of Ceeaarea,* who, though they had not travelled with 
him, had learnt to love him, was very great. They wept,'^ and im- 
plored him not to go to J erusalem.® But the Apostle himself could 
not so interpret the supernatural intimation. He was jjlaced in a 
position of peculiar trial. A voice of authentic prophecy had been 
so uttered, that, had he been timid and wavering, it might easily 
have been construed into a warning to deter him. Nor was tliat 
temptation unfelt which arises from the sympathetic grief of loviyg 
friends. His affectionate hea}‘t was almost broken*^ wlien ho heard 
their earnest supplications and saw the sorrow that was caused by 
the prospect of his danger; but th^ mind of the Spirit had been so 
revealed to him in his own inward convictions, that he could see 
the Divine counsel through api^arent hindrances. His resolution 
was ‘no wavering between yea and nay, but was yea in Jesus 
Christ.’^ His deliberate purpose did not falter for a moment.*^ He 
declared that htf was ‘ ready not only to be bound, but to die at 
Jerusalem for the name oAhe Lord Jesus.’ And then they desisted 
from their entreaties. Their respect for the Apostle made them 
silent. They recognised the will of God in the steady purpose of 
His servant, and gave their ac^£uiescencc in those words in which 
Christian resignation is best expressed : ‘ The, will of the Lord he 
done. ’ 

The time was now come for the completion of the journey. The 
festival was close at hand. Having made the arrangements that 
were necessary with regard to their luggage,^ — and such notices in 
Holy Scripture^ should receive their due attention, f(n’ they helj) 
to set before us all the reality of the Apostle’s journeys, — he and 
tlfe companions who had attended liim from Macedonia proceeded 
to the Holy City. Some of the Christians of Ciesarea went along 
with them, not merely, as it would seem, to show their respect and 
sympathy for the Apostolic company, but to secure their comhjrt 
on arriving, by taking him to the liouse of Mnason, a native of Cy- 
prus, who had been long ago converted to Christianity,*^ — possibly 
during the life of our Lord Himself,"— and who may have been one 


' ‘Both we and they of the place,’ 
ver. 12. 

* ‘What mean ye to weep,’ &c. ver. 13. 
3 ver. 12. 

^ ver, 13. 

3 2 Cor. i. See above, p. 442. 

® This is implied in the present tense, 
ver, 14. 

^ *We weran made redi.’ Wiclif. 
‘We made oure selfes redy.’ Tyndale. 
‘Wee toke up oure burthens.’ Cran- 
mer. ‘We trussed up our fardeles.’ 
Geneva, ‘ Being prepared,’ Rheims. 
The word ‘ carriage ’ in the Authorised 
Version is used as in Judg, xviii. 21, 
1 Sam. xvii. 22. Greswell sees, in the 
allusion to the baggage, some indication 
of haste ; but the contrary seems rather 
implied. 

* See for instance 2 Tim. iv. 13. 


^ The frequent use of the word de- 
noting ‘ to conduct ’ or ‘ to accompany,’ 
in the accounts of the movements of 
the Apostles and their companions, is 
worthy of observation. See Acts xv. 
3, XX. 38 ; Kom. xv. 24, &c. 

• ‘An old disciple.’ The Greek ad- 
jective reminds us of Acts xi. 15. 

** He can hardly have been converted 
W St. Paul during Ids journey through 
Cyprus, or St. Paul would have been 
acquainted with him, which docs not 
ap{^ar to have been the case. He may 
have been converted by Barnabas. (See 
Acts xv. 39.^ But he was most pro- 
bably one or the earliest disciples of 
Christ. As teethe construction, see the 
article on this name in the Diet, of the 
Bible. [See p. 97, and Chap. V.] 
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of those Cyprian Jews who first made the Gospel known to the 
Greeks at Antioch. 

Thus we have accompanied St. Paul on his last recorded journey 
to J eru^em. It was a journey full of incident ; and it is related 
more minutely than any other portion of his travels. We know all 
the places by which he passed, or at which he stayed ; and we are 
able to connect them all with familiar recollections of history. We 
ki^ow, too, all the aspect of the scenery. He sailed along those 
coasts of Western Asia, and among those famous islands, the beauty 
of which is proverbial. The very time of the year is known to us. 
It was when the advancing sea^n was clothing every low shore, 
and the edge of every broken cliff, with a beautiful and refreshing 
verdure ; when the winter storms had ceased to be dangerous, and 
the small vessels could ply safely in shade and sunshine between 
neighbouring ports. Even the state of the weather and the direc- 
tion of the wind are known. We can point to the places on the 
map where the vessel anchored for the night,' and trace across the 
chart the track that was followed, when the moon was full.^ Yet 
more than this. We are made fully aware of the state of the 
Apostle’s mind, and of the burdened feeling under which this jour- 
ney was accomplished. The expression of this feeling strikes us 
the more from its contrast with all the outward circumstances of 
the voyage. He sailed in the finest season, by the brightest coasts, 
and in the fairest weather; and yet his mind was occupied with 
forebodings of evil from first to last ; — so that a peculiar shade of 
Sadness is thrown over the whole narration. If this be true, we 
should expect to find some indications of this pervading sadness in 
the letters written about this time ; for we know how the deeper 
tones of feeling make themselves known in the correspondence of 
any man with his friends. Accordingly, we do find in The, Epistle 
written to the Moma'ns shortly before leaving Corinth, a remarkable 
indication of discouragement, and almost despondency, when he 
asked the Christians at Rome to pray that, on his arrival in Jeru- 
salem, he might be delivered from the Jews who hated him, and be 
well received by those Christians who disregarded his authority.* 
The depressing anxiety with which he thus looked forward to the 
journey would not be diminished, when the very moment of his 
departure from Corinth was beset by a Jewish plot against his life.'* 
And we find the cloud of gloom, which thus gathered at the first, 
increasing and becoming darker as we advance. At Philippi and at 
Troasy indeed, no direct intimation is given of coming calamities ; 
but it is surely no fancy which sees a foreboding shadow thrown 
over that midnight meeting, where death so suddenly appeared 
among those that were assembled there with many lights in the 
upper chamber, while the Apostle seemed unable to intermit his 
discourse, as ‘ ready to depart on the morrow. ’ For indeed at 
Miletus he said, that already ^ in every city^^ the Spirit had ad- 

' See pp. 549, 550. from the Judaising Christians, who 

* See p. 561. . sought to depreciate his Apostolic aa- 

5 Rom. XV. 31. We should remember thority. 
that he had two causes of apprehension, '* S^ p. 541. 

—one arising from the Jews, who per- * See p. 553. 
seeated him everywhere.— the other 
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monis&ed him that bonds and imprisonment were before him. At 
Miletus it is clear that the heaviness of spirit, under which he 
started, had become a confirmed anticipation of evil. When he 
wrote to Rome, he hoped to be delivered from the danger he had* 
too much reason to fear. Now his fear predominates over hope ; ^ 
and he looks forward, sadly but calmly, to some imprisonment not 
far distant. At Tyre, the first sounds that he hears on landing are 
the echo of his own thoughts. He is met by the same voic^ of 
warning, and the same bitter trial for himself and his friends. At 
Ccesarea his vague forebodings of captivity are finally made decisive 
and distinct, and he has a last Struggle with the remonstrances of 
those whom he loved. Never had he gone to Jerusalem without a 
heart full of emotion, — neither in those early years, when he came 
an enthusiastic boy from Tarsus to the school of Gamaliel, — nor on 
his return from Damascus, after the greatest change that could 
have passed ovbr an inquisitor’s mind, — nor when he went with 
Barnabas from Antioch to the Council, which was to decide an 
anxious controversy. Now he had much new experience of the 
insidious progress of error, and of the sinfulness even of the con- 
verted. I et his trust in God did not depend on the faithfulness of 
man; and he went to Jeruscalem calmly and resolutely, though 
doubtful of his reception among the Christian brethren, and not 
knowing what would happen on the morrow. 

' Acts XX. 23 should be closely com- fered extremely both from the antici- 
pared with Rom. xv. 30, 31. See also patioii and the experience of imprison’ 
the note above (p. 553) on ^ bound in ment, 
spirit* St. Paul seems to have suf- 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

C 

Reception at Jerusalem. — Assembling of the Presbyters. — Advice given to 
St. Paul.— The Four Nazarites. — §t. Paul seized at the Festival. — The 
Temple and the Garrison. — Hebrew Speech on the Stairs. — The Centurion 
and the Chief Captain. — St. Paul before the Sanhedrin. — The Pharisees 
and Sadducees. — Vision in the Castle. — Conspiracy. — St. Paul’s Nephew. 
— Letter of Claudius Lysias to Felix. — Night journey to Antipatris. — 
Caesarea. 


^When we were come to Jerusalem, the Brethren received us 
gladly.^ Such is St. Luke’s description of the welcome which met 
the Apostle of the Gentiles on his arrival in the metropolis of Ju- 
daism. So we shall find afterwards ^ ‘ the brethren ’ hailing his 
^proach to Rome, and ‘ coining to meet him as far as Appii Forum. ’ 
Thus, wherever he went, or whatever might be the strength of hos- 
tility and persecution which dogged his footsteps, he found some 
Christian hearts who loved the Glad-tidings which he preached, and 
loved himself as the messenger of the Grace of God. 

The Apostle’s spirit, which was much depressed, as we have seen,® 
by anticipations of coldness and distrust on the part of the Church 
at Jerusalem, must have been lightened by his kind reception. 
seeins to have spent the evening of liis arrival with these sympa- 
thising brethren ; but on the morrow, a more formidable ordeal 
awaited him. He must encounter the assembled Presbyters of the 
Church ; and he might well doubt whether even the substantial 
proof of loving interest in their welfare, of which he was the bearer, 
would overcome the antipathy with which (as he was fully aware) 
too many of them regarded him. The experiment, however, must 
be tried ; for this was the very end of his coming to Jerusalem at 
all, at a time when his heart called him to Rome.^ His purpose 
was to endeavour to set himself right with the Church of Jerusalem, 
to overcome the hostile prejudices which had already so much im- 
peded his labours, and. to endeavour, by the force of Christian love 
and forbearance, to win the hearts of those whom he regarded, in 
spite of all their weaknesses and errors, as brethren in Christ Jesus. 

' AccOTdingly, when the morning came,^ the Presbyters or Elders of 
the Church were called together by James,* (who as we have before 
mentioned, presided over the Church of Jerusalem,) to receive Paul 
and his fellow-travellers, the messengers of the Gentile Churches. 


^ * Acts xxviii. 15. The same express 
sion is used in both cases. Tliis is 
sufficient to refute the cavils which 
have been made, as thcugh this verae 
17) implied unanimous cor- 
diality on the part of the Church at 
Jeruwem. 


* See the preceding chapter, pp, 
541, 663-^66, ^8, 666-669. 

® See Acts xix. 21, Bom. i. 10-15, 
XV. 22-29. 


^ ‘The day following,’ ver. 18. 
* See pp. 169, 170, 
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We have alrei^y seen how cs^efully St. Paul had guarded himself 
from the possibility of suspicion in the administration of his trust, j 
by causing deputies to be elected by the several churches whose alms 
he bore, as joint trustees with himself of the fund collected. These 
deputies now entered together with him ^ into the assembly of the 
Elders, and the offering was presented, — a proof of love from the 
Churche.- of the Gentiles to the mother Church, whence their spi- 
ritual blessings had been derived. 

The travellers were received with that touching symbol of brother- 
hood, the kiss of peace, which ttas exchanged between the Chris- 
tians of those days on every occasion of public as well as private 
meeting. Then the main business of the assembly was commenced 
by an address from St. Paul. This was not the first occasion on 
which he had been called to take a similar part, in the same city, 
and before the same audience. Our thoughts are naturally carried 
back to the days of the i^postolic Council, when he first declared to 
the Church of Jerusalem the Gospel wliich he preached among the 
Gentiles, and the great things which God had wrought thereby.® 
The majority of the Church had then, under the infiuence of the 
Spirit of God, been brought over to his side, and had ratified his 
views by their decree. But the battle was not yet won , he had still 
to contend against the same foes with the same »veapons. 

We are told that he now gave a detailed account^ of all that 
‘God had wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry ' since he 
last parted from Jerusalem four years before.® The foundation of 
the great and flourishing Church of Ephesus doubtless furnished 
the mafh interest of his narrative ; but he would also dwell on the 
progress of the several Churches in Phrygia, Galatia, and other parts 
of Asia Minor, and likewise those in Macedonia and Achaia, from 
whence he was just returned. In such a discourse, he could scarcely 
avoid touching on subjects which would excite painful feelings, and 
rouse bitter prejudice in many of his audience. He could hardly 
speak of Galatia without mentioning the attempted perversion of 
Ins convei*ts there. He could not enter into the state of Corinth 
without alluding to the emissaries from Palestine, who had in- 
troduced confusion and strife among the Christians of that city. Yet 
we cannot doubt that St. Paid, with that graceful courtesy which 
distinguished both his writings and his speeches, softened all that 
was disagreeable, ancl avoided what was personally oft’ensive to his 
audience, and dwelt, as far as he could, on topics in which all pre- 
sent would agree. Accordingly we find that the majority ot the 
assembled Elders were favourably impressed by his address, and 
by the tidings which he brought of the progress of the Gospel. 
The first act of the assembly was to glorify God for the wonders He 
had wrought.® They joined in solemn thanksmving with one ac- 
cord ; and the Amen (1 Cor. xiv. 16), which foUowed the utterance 

^ ‘ Paul with us,* pp. 169, 170. ® He had then endeavoured to reach 

* So we understand when he had Jerusalem by the feast of Pentecost 

eahted themy ver. 19. See 1 Tbess. v. (Acts xviil. 21, and see Wieseler), as 
26^ and p. ^Sll, n. 8. on the present occasion. 

* See pn. 170, 171. • ver. 20. 

® • Par&nlarly,’ ver. 19. 
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of thanks and praise from Apostolic lips, was swelled by many 
voices. 

Thus the hope expressed by St. Paul on a former occasion,' 
concerning the result of this visit to Jerusalem, was in a measure 
fulfilled* But beneath this superficial show of harmony there lurk- 
ed elements of discord, which threatened to disturb it too soon. We 
haye already had occasion to remark upon the peculiar composition 
of the Church at Jerusalem, and we have seen that a Pharisaic fac- 
tion was sheltered in its bosom, which continually strove to turn 
Christianity into a sect of Judaism. We have seen that this faction 
had recently sent emissaries into the Gentile Churches, and had en- 
deavoured to alienate the minds of St. Paul’s converts from their 
converter. These men were restless agitators, animated by the bit- 
terest sectarian spirit, and although they were numerically a small 
party, yet we know the power of a turbulent minority. But besides 
these Judaising zealots, there was a lar^e proportion of the Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem, whose C?hristianity, though more sincere than 
that of those just mentioned, was yet very weak and imperfect. 
The ‘ many thousands of Jews which believed ’ had by no means all 
attained to the fulness of Christian faith. Many of them still knew 
only a Christ after the flesh, — a Saviour of Israel, — a Jewish Mes- 
siah. Their minds were in a state of transition between the Law 
and the Gospel, and it was of great consequence not to shock their 
prejudices too rudely, lest they should be tempted to make ship- 
wreck of their faith, and renounce their Christianity altogether. 
Their prejudices were most wisely consulted in things indifferent by 
St. J ames ; who accommodated himself in all points to the Strict f'e- 
quirements of the Law, and thus disarmed the hostility of the Ju- 
daising bigots. He was, indeed, divinely ordained to be the Apostle 
of this iransitioiv- Church. Had its councils been less wisely guided, 
had the Gospel of St. Paul been really repudiated by the Church of 
Jerusalem, it is difficult to estimate the evil which might have re- 
sulted. This class of Christians was naturally very much influenced 
by the declamation of the more violent partisans of Judaism. Their 
feelings would be easily excited by an appeal to their Jewish patrio- 
tism. They might without difficulty be roused to fury against one 
whom they were taught to regard as a despiser of the Law, and a 
reviler of the customs of their forefathers, ^gainst St. Paul their 
dislike had been long and artfully fostered ; and they would from 
the first have looked on him perhaps with some suspicion, as not 
being, like themselves, a Hebrew of the Holy City, but only a Hel- 
lenist of the Dispersion. 

Such being the composition of the great body of the Church, we 
cannot doubt that the same elements were to be found amongst the 
Elders also. And this will explain the resolution to which the as- 
sembly came, at the close of their discussion on the matters brought 
before them. They began by calling St. Paul’s attention to the 
strength of the Juda^cal party among the Christians of Jerusalem. 
They told him that the majority even of the Christian Church had 
been taught to hate his very name, and to believe that he went 
about the world ^ teaching the Jews to forsake Moses, saying that 

» 2 Cor. ix. 12. 
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they ought not to circumcise their children, neither to walk after 
the customs.' They further observed that it was impossible his 
arrival should remain unknown ; his renown was too great to allow^ 
him to be concealed : his public appearance in the streets of J eru- 
salem would attract a crowd ‘ of curious spectators, most of whom 
would be violently hostile. It was therefore of importance that he 
should do something to disarm this hostility, and to refute the ca- 
lumnies which had been circulated concerning him. The plan they 
recommended was, that he should take charge of four Jewish Chris- 
tians,^ w’ho were under a Nazanitic vow, accompany them to the 
Temple, and pay for them the necessary expenses attending the ter- 
mination of their vow. Agrippa I. , not long before, had given the 
same public expression of his sympathy with the J ews, on his arri- 
val from Rome to take possession of his throne.* And what the 
King had done /or popularity, it was felt that the Apostle might do 
for Sie sake of truth and»peace. His friends thought that he would 
thus, in the most public manner, exh>bit himself as an observer of 
the Mosaic ceremonies, and refute the accusations of his enemies. 
They added that, by so doing, he would not countenance the errors 
of those who sought to impose the Law upon Gentile converts ; be- 
cause it had been already decided by the Church of Jerusalem, that 
the ceremonial observances of the Law were not obligatory on the 
Gentiles.^ 

It is remarkable that this conclusion is attributed expressly, in 
the Scriptural narrative, not to James (who presidetl over the meet- 
ing), but to the assembly itself. The lurking shade of distrust im- 
]^ied the terms of the admonition, was certainly not shared by 
that great Apostle, who had long ago given to St. Paul the right 
hand of fellowship. We have already seen indications that, how- 
ever strict might be the J udaical observances of St. J ames, they did 
not satisfy the Judaising party at Jerusalem, who attempted, under 
the sanction of his name,* to teach doctrines and enforce practices 
of which he disapproved. The partisans of this faction, indeed, are 
called by St. Paul (while anticipating this very visit to Jerusalem), 

^ ihjQ disobedient party.’* It would seem that their influence was 
not unfelt in the discussion which terminated in the resolution re- 
corded. And though St. James acquiesced (as did St. Paul) in the 
advice given, it appears not to have originated with himself. 

The counsel, however, thdugh it may have been suggested by sus- 
picious prejudice, or even by designing enmity, was not in itself 
unwise. St. Paul’s great object (as we have seen) in this visit to 
Jerusalem, was to conciliate the Church of Palestine. If he could 
win over that Church to the truth, or even could avert its open 
hostility to himself, he would be doing more for the diffusion of 

* * A multitude,’ ver. 22. Not ‘ the have.’ 

multitude/ nor the laity of the Church, ^ ^On arriving at Jerusalem, he of- 
as some have imagined. Were such the fered many sacrifices of thanksgiving: 
meaning, the Greek would have had wherefore also he ordered that many 
the definite article. There seems to be of the NazArites should have their 
some doubt about the genuineness of heads shorn.* Joseph. Ant, xix. 6. 1. 
the clause. See Tischendorf. ^ ver. 25, comparing xv. 28. 

* That these Nazarites were Chris- ® Acts xv. See Gal. ii. 12. 
tians is evident from the words ‘ We * Rom. xv. 81, 
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Christianity than even by the conversion of Ephesus. Every law- 
ful means for such an end he was ready gladly to adopt. His own 
t principles, stated by himself in his Epistles, required this of him. 
He had recently declared that every compliance in ceremonial ob- 
servances should be made, rather than cast a stumbling-block in a 
brother’s way. ^ He had laid it down as his principle of action, to 
become a Jew to Jews, that he might gain the Jews ; as willingly as 
he became a Gentile to Gentiles, that he might gain the Gentiles. '^ 
He had given it as a rule, that no man should change his external 
observances because he became g. Christian ; that the Jew should 
remain a Jew in things outward.® Nay more, he himself observed 
the Jewish festivals, had i)reviously countenanced his friends in the 
practice of Nazaritic vows,‘^ and had circumcised Timothy, the son 
of a Jewess. So false was the charge that he had forbidden the 
Jews to circumcise their children.^ In fact, the g?’eat doctrine of 
St. Paul concerning the worthlessness oh ceremonial observances, 
rendered him equally ready to practise as to forsake them. A mind 
so truly Catholic as his, was necessarily free from any repugnance 
to mere outward observances ; a repugnance equally superstitious 
with the formalism which clings to ritual. In his view, circumci- 
sion was nothing and uncircumcision was nothing ; but faith, which 
worketh by love. And this love rendered him willing to adopt the 
most burdensome ceremonies, if by so doing he could save a brother 
from stumbling. Hence he willingly comi^lied with the advice of the 
assembly, and thereby, while he removed the i^rejudices of its more 
ingenuous members, doubtless exasperated the factious partisans 
who had hoped for his refusal. 

Thus the meeting ended amicably, with no open manifestation of 
that hostile feeling towards St. Paul which lurked in the bosoms of 
some who were present. On the next day, which was the great feast 
of Pentecost,® St. Paul proceeded with the four Christian Nazarites 
to the Temple. It is necessary here to explain the nature of their 
vow, and of the office which he was to perform for them. It was 

* Rom. xiv. inference from the decree of the Coun- 

* See 1 Cor. ix. 20. cil of Jerusalem was the uselessness of 

3 1 Cor. vii. 17-19. Such passages circumcision. The continued obser- 

are the best refutation of those who vance of the Law was of course only 
endeavour to represent the conduct here transitional. 

assigned to St. Paul as inconsistent ® This modp. of settling the vex oil 
with his teaching. See the discussion question of the ‘ seven liays ’ entirely 
pp. 204, 206. removes the difficulty arising out of 

^ Acte xviii. 18, which we conceive the * twelve days,' of which St, Paul 
to refer to Aquila. (See p. 394.) But speaks (xxiv. 11) in his speech before 
many interpreters of the passage think Felix, Yet it cannot be denied that 
that St. Paul himself made the vow. on reading consecutively the twenty- 
We cannot possibly assent to Mr.' sixth and twenty-seventh verses of 
Lewin’s view, that St. Paul was still, the twenty-first chapter, it is difficult 
on his arrival at ^Jerusalem, under the (whether or not we identify ‘ the days 
obligation of a vow taken in conse- of purification * with * the seven days) 
quence of his escape at Ephesus. to believe that the same day is referred 

® It has been arguerf that this to in each verse. And when we come 
chaige was true, because the logical to xxiv. 11, we shall see that other 
inference from St. PauVs doctrines was mod^ of reckoning the time are ad- 
the uselessness of circumcision. But missible. 

4t might as well be said that the logical 
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customary among the Jews, for those who had received deliverance 
from any ^eat peril, or who from other causes desired p\iblicly to 
testify their dedication to God, to take upon themselves the vow of 
a Nazarite, the regulations of which are prescribed in the sixth chap- 
ter of the book of Numbers, ' In that book no rule is laid down as 
to the time during which this life of ascetic rigour was to continue 
but we learn from the Talmud and Josephus,-^ that thirty days vas 
at least a customary period. During this time the Nazarite was 
bound to abstain from wine, and to suffer his hair to grow uncut. 
At the termination of the period,* he was boTind to present himself 
in the Temple, with certain offerings, and his hair was then cut off 
and burnt upon the altar. The oflerings retpiired^ were beyond 
the means of the very poor, and consequently it was thought an act 
of piety for a rich man^ to pay the necessary expenses, and thus 
enable his poorer countrymen to complete their vow. St. Paul was 
far from rich ; he gained his daily bread by the work of his own 
hands ; and we may therefore naturally ask how he was able to take 
upon himself the expenses of these four Nazarites. The answer 
probably is, that the assembled Elders had requested him to apply 
to this purj)ose a portion of the fund which he had placed at their 
disposal. However this may be, he now made himself responsible 
for these expenses, and accompanied the Nazarites to the Temple, 
after having first performed the necessary purifications together 
with them.® On entering the Temple he announced to the priests 


* ‘ When either man or woman shall 
separate yiemselves to vow a vow of a 
ifazarite, to separate themselves unto 
the Lord ; he shall separate himself 
from AMiie and strong drink. . , . All 
the days of the vow of his separation 
there shall no razor come upon his head : 
until the days be fulfilled, in the whi<*h 
he separateth himself unto the Lord, he 
shall be holy, ami shall let the locks of 
the hair of his head grow.’ — Numb, vi. 
2 — 0 , 

* Sometimes the obligation wa.s for 
life, as in the cases of Samson, Samuel, 
and John the Bapti>t. That ‘ .seven 
<lays ’ in the instance before us was the 
whole duration of the vRw, seem.? ini- 
pt»ssible, for this simple reason, that .so 
short a time could produce uo per- 
ceptible effect on the hair. Ilemscn 
makes a mistake here in referring to the 
‘seven days’ in Numb. vi. G, which 
contemplates only the exceptional ca.se 
of delilement in the course of the 
vow. 

* Josephus states this after mention- 
ing Berenice’s vow, IVar, ii. 15. 1. 

^ * And this is the law of the Naza- 

iite,wheii the days of his separation are 
fulfilled : he shall be brought unto the 
door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion ; and he shall offer his offering unto 
the l.ord, one he iamb of the first year 


without blemish for a burnt offering, 
and one ewe lami) of flic first year with- 
out blemish for a sin offering, and one 
ram witliout hkniisii for peace offerings, 
and a basket of unleavened bread, cakes 
of fine hour mingled with oil, and 
wafers of unleavened bread anointed 
witli oil, and their meat offering, and 
their <lrink offerings. And the priest 
shall bring tliein before the Lord, and 
.shall offer his .sin r)fferiiig and hi.s 
burnt offering : and he shall offer the 
ram for a sacrifice of pence ofierings 
unto the Lortl, with the basket of un- 
leavoiic<l breacl : the priest shall offer 
aLo his meat offering, and his <lrink 
ofTrriiig. And (lie Nazarite shall shave 
tlie head cif his separation at the door 
of the tabernacle of the congregation, 
and shall take the hair of the head of 
his separation, and put it in the fire 
which is under the sacrifice of the )x;ace 
offerings.’ — Numb. vi. 13-18. 

* Compare the case of Agrippa men- 
tioned above. 

® Purify thyself with them (xxi. 24). 
when purified he went in (26), they fimmi 
me purified (xxiv. 18) . We do not agree 
with those coifraentators who interpret 
the first expression to mean ‘ dedicate 
thyself as a Nazarite along with them.* 
We doubt whether it could bear this 
meaning. At all events, the other is 
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tlukt the period of the Nazaritic vow which his friends had taken was 
accomplished, and he waited ^ within the sacred enclosure till the 
necessary offerings were made for each of them, and their hair cut 
off and burnt in the sacred fire. 

He might well have hoped, by thus complying with the legal 
ceremonial, to conciliate those, at least, who were only hostile to 
hi|n because they believed him hostile to their national worship. 
And, so far as the great body of the Church at Jerusalem was con- 
cerned, he probably succeeded. But the celebration of the festival 
had attracted multitudes to the Holy City, and the Temple was 
thronged with worshippers from every land ; and amongst these 
were some of those Asiatic J ews who had been defeated by his ar- 
guments in the Synagogue of Ephesus, and irritated against him 
during the last few years daily more and more, by the continual 
growth of a Christian Church in that city, formed in great part of 
converts from among the Jewish Proselytes. These men, whom a 
zealous feeling of nationality had attracted from their distant home 
to the metropolis of their faith, now beheld, where they least ex- 
pected to find him, the apostate Israelite, who had opposed their 
teaching and seduced their converts. An opportunity of revenge, 
which they could not have hoped for in the Gentile city where they 
dwelt, had suddenly presented itself. They sprang upon their enemy, 
and shouted while they held him fast, ‘ Men of Israel, help. This 
is the man that teacheth all men everywhere against the People and 
the Law, and this Place. Then as the crowd rushed tumultuously 
towards the spot, they excited them yet further by accusing Paul 
of introducing Greeks into the Holy Place, which was profaned By 
the presence of a Gentile. The vast multitude which was assembled 
on the spot, and in the immediate neighbourhood, was excited to 
madness by these tidings, which spread rapidly through the crowd. 
The pilgrims who flocked at such seasons to Jerusalem were of course 
the most zealous of their nation ; very Hebrews of the Hebrews. 
We may imagine the horror and indignation which would fill their 
minds when they heard that an apostate from the faith of Israel had 
been seized in the very act of profaning the Temple at this holy 
season. A furiovis multitude rushed upon the Apostle ; and it was 

far the most natural and obvious, and zaritic ceremonies, we must translate, 
corresponds with the Septuagintal with ‘Mr. HuraPphry — ‘ making it known 
use of the same verb in Numbers xix. that the days of separation which must 
12. ^ be fulfilled before the offering should 

* The obvious translation of ver. 26 be made, were in the course of comflle- 
seems to be, * He entered into the Tem- tion.’ 

pie, giving public notice that the da:^s * ‘ Thh place^^ ver. 28, ‘ this hoiy 
of purification were fulfilled ([an<l staid placed — ib. We should compare here 
therel till the offering for each one of the accusation against Stephen, vi. 13. 
the Nazarites was brought.’ The em- . * He cease th not to speak blasphemous 
phatic force of each one should be no- words against this hmy placed ^e two 
ticed. Publicity is implied in the word cases are in man}' respects parallel, 
for giving noftce. The pepsons to whom We cannot but believe that Paul must 
nouce was given were thd priests. have remembered Stephen, and felt as 

This interpretation harmonises with though this attack on himsidf were a 
Wiesder’s view of the whole subject, retribution. See below on xxii. 20. 
If we bdieve thdt several days were yet Of. p. 58. 
to dapae before the expiration of theNa> 
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only their reverence for the holy place which preserved him from 
being tom to piwes on the spot. They hurried him out of the sacred , 
endosure, and atssailed him with violent blows.' Their next course 
might have been to stone him or to hurl him over the precmice 
into the valley below. They were already in the court of the Gen- 
tiles, and the heavy gates ^ which separated the inner from the outer 
enclosure were shut by the Levites, — when an unexpected interrup- 
tion prevented the murderous pu^ose. 

It becomes desirable here to give a more particular description 
than we have yet done of the Tem{)le-area and the sanctuary which 
it enclosed. Some reference has been made to this subject in 
the account of St. Stephen's martyrdom (p. 68), especially to 
that ‘Stone Chamber’ — the Hall Gazith — where the Sanhedrin 
held their solemn conclave. Soon we shall see St. Paul himself 
summoned befor© this tribunal, and hear his voice in that hall where 
he had listened to the eloquence of the first mai*tyr. But meantime 
other events came in rapid succession : for the better understanding 
of which it is well to fomi to ourselves a clear notion of the localities 
in which they occurred. 

The position of the Temple on the eastern side of Jerusalem, the 
relation of Mount Moriah to the ( bher eminences on which the city 
was built, the valley which separated it from the higher summit of 
Mount Zion, and the deeper ravine which formed a chasm between 
the whole city and the Mount of Olives, — these facts of general 
topography are too well known to require elucidation.® On the 
other hand, when we turn to the description of the Temple-area 
itffelf ana that which it contained, we are met with considerable 
difficulties. It does not, however, belong to our present task to 
reconcile the statements in Josejihus^ and the Talmud® with each 
other and with present appearances.®. Nor shall we attempt to trace 
the architectural changes by which the scene has been modified, in 
the long interval between the time when the Patriarch built the 
altar on Moriah for his mysterious sacrifice,^ and our own day, 
when the same spot® is the ‘ wailing-place ’ of those who are his 
children after the flesh, but not yet the heirs of his faith. Keeping 
aloof from all difficult details, and withdrawing ourselves from the 
consideration of those events which have invested this hill with an 
interest unknown to ^ny othpr spot on the earth, we confine our- 


' See Acts xxi. 31, 32. 

* For an account of these gates, see 
bel<»1^. 

® Among the materials used in our 
account of the Temple, we may parti- 
cularly mention Dr. Robinson’s J7c- 
•earchesy the memoir on Jerusalem, with 
the plan of the Ordnance Survey, pub- 
lish^ separately by Mr. G. Williams, 
and Mr. Thrupp’s A^ncient Jerusalem. 

* The two places in Josephus where 
Hood’s Temple is described at length 
are Ant. xv. 11 , and ITar, v. 6 . See 
also Ant. xac. 9. 7. 

a * 1 ^^ tract Middoth (Measures) in 
the Mischna treats endrely of this .sub- 


ject. 

® Mr. Thrupp argues iu favour of 
Josephus, because of his general ac- 
curacy, and against Middothy because 
the Rabbis could write only from tra- 
dition. 

^ Gen. xxii. 

® See Robinson, i. 350. * It is the 

nearest point in which the Jews can 
venture to approach their ancient Tem- 
ple; and, fortunately for them, it is 
sheltered fronr observation by the nar- 
rowaess of the land and the dead walls 
around.* It seems that the custom is 
mentioned even by Benjamiii of Tudela 
in the twelfth century. 
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selves to the simple task of depicting the Temple of Herod, as it 
was when St. Paul was arrested by the infuriated J ews. 

That rocky summit, which was wide enough for the threshing-floor 
of Araunah,* was levelled after David^s death, and enlarged by 
means of laborious substructions, till it presented the appearance of 
one broad uniform area. ® On this level space the temples of Solomon 
and Zerubbabel were successively built : and in the time of the 
Apostles there were remains of the former work in the vast stones 
which formed the supporting wall on the side of the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat,® and of the latter in the eastern gate, which in its name and 
its appearance continued to be a monument of the Persian power. ^ 
The architectural arrangements of Herod’s Temple were, in their 
general form, similar to the two which had preceded it. When we 
think of the Jewish sanctuary, whether in its earlier or later periods, 
our impulse is to imagine to ourselves some building like a syna- 
gogue or a church : but the first eftbrt of 'our imagination should be 
to realise the a^Dpearance of that wide open space, which is spoken 
of by the prophets as the ‘ Outer Coui*t ’ or the ‘ Court of the Lord’s 
House and is named by Josephus the ‘ Outer Temple,’ and both 
in the Apocrypha and the Talmud, the ‘ Mountain of the House.’® 
That which was the ‘ House ’ itself, or the Temi>le, properly so 
called,"^ was erected on the highest of a series of successive terraces, 
which rose in an isolated mass from the centre of the Court, or 
rather nearer to its north-western corner. ® 

In form the Outer Court was a square ; a strong wall enclosed it ; 
the sides corresponded to the four quarters of the heavens, and each 
was a stadivim or a furlong in length.® Its pavement of stone w?is 
of various colours:*® and it was surrounded by a covered colonnade, 
the roof of which was of costly cedar, and was supported on lofty 
and massive columns of the Corinthian order, and of the whitest 
marble. * * On three sides there were two rows of columns : but on 


' 1 Chron. xxi. 18; 2 Chron. iii. 1. 

* See the description of this work in 
Josephus, War^ v. 5. 1. ^nt.xv. II. S. 

* Tlie lower courses of these im- 
mense stones still remain, and are de- 
scribed by all travellers. 

* The Shushan Gate, which had a 
sculptured representation of the city 
of Susa, and was preserved from the 
time of Zerubbabel. Middoth. That 
which is now called the Golden Gate, 
* a highly bmamental double gateway 
of Roman construction,’ is doubtless on 
the same spot. 

* Ezek. xl. 17 ; Jer. xix. 14, xxvi. 
2. In 2 Chron. iv. 9, it is called the 
Great Court. 

® The term with which we are most 
familiar, — ‘ The Court of the Gentiles,’ 
— is never applied to this space by 
Jewish writers, 

7 In the LXX. we find oIkik and 
I'ab? used for that which was properly 
the Tepafde. The expression to 


in the N. T., is a general term, inclu- 
sive of the whole series of courts. So 
it is used by Josephus, who speaks of 
the Outer Court as the first Upov^ the 
outer Upor, while he uses vabs for the 
Temple itself. 

® In Middoih it is distinctly sahl 
that the spacO from the e.ast and south 
is greater than that from the west and 
north. 

We do not venture to touch^the 
difficulties connected with the dimen- 
sion of the Temple. Josephus is in- 
consistent both with the Talmud and 
himself. In one of his estimates of 
the size of the whole area, the ground 
on whicli Antonia stood is included. 

10 War, V. 6. 2. 

** Ant. XV- 11. 5. lie adds that the 
height of the columns was 26 cubits (?), 
and their number 162, while each co- 
lumn was so wide that it required 
three men with outstretched arms to 
embrace it. 
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the southern side the cloister deepened into a fourfold colonnade, 
the innermost supports of the roof being pilasters in the enclosing 
wall. About the south-eastern angle, where the valley was most 
depressed below the plateau of the Temple, we are to look for that 
‘ Porch of Solomon ’ (John x. 23, Acts iii. 11) which is familiar to us 
in the New Testament and under the colonnades, or on the open 
area in the midst, were the ‘ tables of the money-changers and 
the seats of them who sold doves,’ which turned that which was in- 
tended for a house of prayer into a ‘ house of merchandise ’ (John 
ii. 16) and ‘a den of thieves ’ (IVlatt. xxi. 13). Free access was 
afforded into this Avdde enclosure by gates^ on each of the four sides, 
one of which on the east was called the Royal Gate, and was per- 
haps identical with the ‘ Beautiful Gate ’ of Sacred History,® while 
another on the west was connected with the crowded streets of 
Mount Zion by a bridge over the intervening valley.^ 

Nearer (as we have seen) to the north-western comer than the 
centre of the square, arose that series bf enclosed terraces on the 
summit of which was the sanctuary. These more sacred limits were 
fenced off by a low balustrade of stone, with columns at intervals, 
on which inscriptions in Greek and Latin warned all Geiitiles 
against advancing beyond them on pain of death.® It was within 
this boundary that St. Paul was accused of having brought his 
Heathen companions. Besides this balustrade, a separation was 
formed by a flight of fourteen steps leading up to the first platform,® 
which in its western portion was a narrow terrace of fifteen feet wide 
round the walls of the innermost sanctuary, — while the eastern por- 
tM)n expS.nded into a second court, called the Court of the JVoinenJ 
By this term we are not to understand that it was exclusively 
devoted to that sex, but that no women were allowed to advance 
beyond it. This court seems to have contained the treasury (Mark 


• See Joseph. Ant, xx. 9, 7. 

‘ The statements of Josephus and 
Middoth with regard to the gates into 
the Outer Court are absolutely irre- 
concilable. 

® 'fhe Shushan Gate, mentioned 
above. 

* The supposed remains of this bridge, 
with some of the diffejjcnt theories 
respecting them, have been alluded to 
before. See p 22, and the engraving. 

jToseph. War, v. 5. 2. In the An- 
tiquities (xv. il. 7^ he does not say that 
the inscription was in different lan- 
guages, but he adds that it announced 
death as the penalty of transgression. 
A similar statement occurs in Philo. 

This fence is mentioned again by Jo- 
sephus in a striking passage, where 
Titus says to the Jews, after a horrible 
scene of bloodshed within the sacred 
limits ; ‘ Was it not yourselves, ye 
wretches, who raised this fence before 
yout sanctuary ? Was it not your- 
selves that set the pillars therein at in- 


tervals, inscribed with Greek characters 
and our characters, and forbidding any 
one to pass the boundary ? And was 
it not we that allowed you to kill any 
one so transgn s Jng, tliough he were a 
Koman?’ ICar, vi. 2. 4. From this it 
appears that the Jews Iiad full per- 
mission from the Romans to kill even 
a Roman, if he went beyond the boun- 
dary. These inscriptions have been 
alluded to before in this work, p. 3. 

« With this platform begins what is 
called ‘the second Upop' by Josephus. 
For the fourteen steps see v. 5. 2. 

In Middoth the steps are twelve. Leav- 
ing aside the discordance as to num- 
bers. we may remark that we arc left 
in doubt as to whether the balustrade 
was above or below the steps.^ Mr. 
Thrupp places the steps within the 
barrier, p. 328 j% 

^ War^ V. 6. 2. See Ant, xv. 11. 5. 

8 In Joseph. War, v. 6. 2, we find 
* Treasuries * in the pluraL Compare 
vi. 6. 2. L’Empereur, who edited the 
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xii. 41, Luke xxi. 1) and various chambers, of which that at the 
south-eastern corner should be mentioned here, for there the Naza- 
rites performed their vows ; ' and the whole court was surrounded 
by a wall of its own, with gates on each side, — the easternmost of 
which was of Corinthian brass, with folding-doors and strong bolts 
and bars, requiring the force of twenty men to close them for the 
night.* We conceive that it was the closing of these doors by the 
Levites, which is so pointedly mentioned by St. Luke (Acts xxi. 
30) ; and we must suppose that St. Paul had been first seized 
within them, and was then dragged down the flight of steps into the 
Outer Court. 

The interest, then, of this particular moment is to be associated 
with the eastern entrance of the Inner from the Outer Temple. But 
to complete our description, we must now cross the Court of the 
Women to its western gate. The Holy Place and the Holy of 
Holies were still within and above the spaces we have mentioned. 
Two courts yet intervened between the court last described and the 
Holy House itself. The first was the Court of the ascent to 

which was by a flight of fifteen semicircular steps ; ® the second, the 
Court of the Priests, separated from the former by a low balustrade.^ 
Where these spaces bordered on each other, to the south, was the 
hall Gazith,* the meeting-place of the Sanhedrin, partly in one 
court and partly in the other. A little further towards the north 
were all those arrangements which we are hardly able to associate 
with the thoughts of worship, but which daily reiterated in the sight 
of the Israelites that awful truth that ‘ without shedding of blood 
there is no remission,^ — the rings at which the victims werb slaugh- 
tered, — the beams and hooks from which they were suspended when 
dead, — and the marble tables at which the entrails were washed — 
here, above all, was the Altar, the very place of which has been 
plausibly identified by the bore in the sacred rock of the Moslems, 
which appears to correspond exactly with the description given in 
the Mischna of the drain and cesspool which communicated with 
the sewer that ran off into the Kedron. ^ 

tract Middoth^ places the treasury, or War^ v. 5. 3, also Middoth. 

treasuries, ia the wall of the Court of ^ The information which Josephus 
the Women, but facing the Outer Court, gives concerning these two courts (or 

^ MiddUdh, rather two parts of one court) is scanty. 

* We can hardly doubt that this is Under the Ccurt of Israel were rooms 
the gate mentioned by Josephus, War, for the musical instruments of the 
vi. o. 3. * The Eastern gate, made of priests. Middoth, 
brass, and very strong, shut at night- •’» Middoth, Reference has been 
fall with ditnculty by twenty men.’ made before to this hall, in the nar- 

And this, we think, must be identical rative of Stephen’s trial, p, 68, n, 3. 

with that of War, v. 8. 3; ‘One gate See below, p. 590. Rabbinical authori- 
outside the Temple, made of Corinthian ties say that the boundary line of Judah 
braes.* This again is determined to be and lienjamin passed between Gazith 
the gate by which the Court of the an<l the Holy Place. 

Women was entered from the easf, by * Middoth, The position of these 

Ant, XV. 11. Such is the position as- rings, &c., was on the north side of 
signed to the gate of Cetinthian brass the altar of burnt offering, — to which 
by L’Empmnr and Winer. Others the ascent was by a gradual slope on 
(LightfQpt,TS^ Wett^ Williams) make the south side. 

it 1he^ast<f«r|^te 6t the Court of the ^ This is the view of Prtrf. Willis. 
Women. ^ See Williams’ Memoir^ p. 96. it 
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The Temple. 
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The House itself remains to be described. It was divided into 
three parts, the Vestibule, the Holy Place, and the Holy of Holies. 
From the Altar and the Court of the Priests to the Vestibule was 
another flight of twelve steps, the last of the successive approaches 
by which the Temple was ascended from the east. The Vestibule 
was wider ^ than the rest of the House : its front was adorned with 
a golden vine of colossal prox:)ortions and it was sex)arated by a 
richly-embroidered curtain or veil from the Holy Place, which cdh- 
tained the Table of Shew-bread, the Candlestick, and the Altar of 
Incense. After this was the *’ second veil ’ (Heb. ix. 3), closing the 
access to the innermost shrine, which in the days of the Tabernacle 
had contained the golden censer and the ark of the covenant, but 
which in Herod’s Temple was entirely empty, though still regarded 
as the ‘ Holiest of All.’ (Ib.) The interior height of the Holy Place 
and the Holy of Holies was comparatively small : but above them 
and on each side were (Cambers so arranged that the general ex- 
terior effect was that of a clerestory^ Asing above aisles : and the 
whole was surmounted with gilded spikes, to i^revent the birds from 
settling on the sacred roof. 

Such is a bare outline of the general plan of the Jewish Temple. 
Such was the arrangement of its i)arts, which could be traced as in 
a map, by those who looked down from the summit of the Mount of 
Olives, as the modern traveller looks now from the same place \ipon 
the mosque of Omar and its surrounding court. As seen from this 
eminence, — ^when the gilded front of the vestibule flashed back the 
rays of the sun, and all the courts glittered (to use the comparison 
erf Jose^us) with the whiteness of snow — while the column of 
smoke rose over all, as a j^erpetual token of acceptable sacrifice, — 
and worshipx^ers were closely crowded on the eastern steps and 
terraces in front of the Holy Hovise, and Pilgrims from all countries 
under heaven were moving through the Outer Court and flocking to 
the same point from all streets in the city, — the Temx)le at the time 
of a festival must have been a proud spectacle to .the religious Jew. 
It must have been with sad and incredulous wonder that the four 


Disciples heard from Him who wept over Jerusalem, that all this 
magnificence was jiresently to pass away.® None but a Jew can 
understand the passionate enthusiasm inspired by the recollections 
and the glorious appearance ^of the national Sanctuary. And none 


cannot be regarded as absolutely cer- 
tain. Mr. Thrupp (p. 317) objects 
that it is difficult to understand how 
80 elevated a rock can be identical 
with the threshing floor of Araunah, 
which must have been levelled. He 
thinks the perforation was the secret 
passa^ made by Herod from Antonia, 
Joseph. Ant. xv. 11. 7. The only au- 
thentic account of the ‘Rock of the 
Sakrah* is that of Mr. Catherwood, 
given in Bartlett’s Walks about Jeru- 
salem. See Stanley’s Sinai and Pales- 
tine,^. 177. 

^ Josephus says that there were 
shoulders on each side. 


2 Ant. XV. 11, 3. War, v. 5. 4. 
Compare Middotk : ‘ Vitis aurea ex- 
pandebatur super portam templi;’ also 
Tacitus : * Vitis aurea templo reperta.’ 

I/ist. V. 6. 

® Williams, p. 97. 

* War, V. 6. 0. Lightfoot (ch. xi.) 
thinks that the roof had pinnacles, ‘ as 
King’s Colledge Chappelle in Cam- 
bridge is decked in like manner, to its 
great beauty : ’ and he adds that the 
roof was noft»flat, but rising in the 
middle, ‘as King’s Colledge Chapelle 
maj" be herein a parsUel also.’ 

® Matt. xxiv..~2, 3 ^ li^k 2, 3 .* 
Luke xxi. 6. ^ 
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but a Jew can understand the bitter grief, and deep hatred which 
grew out of the degmdation in which his nation was sunk at that 
particular time. This ancient glory was now under the shadow of 
an alien power. The Sanctuary was all but trodden under foot by 
the Gentiles. The very worship was conducted under the surveil- 
lance of Roman soldiers. We cannot conclude this account of the 
Temple without describing the fortress which was contiguous, and 
alinost a part of it. 

If we were to remount to the earlier history of the Temple, we 
might perhaps identify the tower of Antonia with the ‘ palace ’ of 
which we read in the book of Nehemiah (ii. 8, vii. 2). It was 
certainly the building which the Asmonean princes erected for their 
own residence under the name of Baris. ' Afterwards rebuilt with 


greater strength and splendour by the first Herod, it was named by 
him, after his Romanising fashion, in honour of Mark Antony. ® Its 
situation is most distinctly marked out*by Josephus, who tells us 
that it was at the north- western ^ corner of the Temple-area, with 
the cloisters of which it communicated by means of staircases (Acts 
xxi. 35, 40). It is difficult, however, to define the exact extent of 
ground which it covered in its renewed form during the time of the 
Herods, There is good reason for believing that it extended along 
the whole northern side of the great Temj)le court, from the north- 
western corner where it abutted on the city, to the north-eastern 
where it was suddenly stopped by the jirecipice which fronted the 
valley : and that the tank, which is now popularly called the Pool 
of Bethesda, was part of the fosse which protected it on the north. * 
Though the ground on which the tower of Antonia stood wUs lowUr 
than that of the Temple itself, yet it was raised to such a height, 
that at least tl^ jsouth-eastern of its four turrets® commanded a view 
of all that ’^enCl^ within the Temple, and thus both in position and 
in elevation it'^as in ancient Jerusalem what the Turkish governor’s 
house is now, — whence the best view is obtained over the enclosure 
of the mosque of Omar. But this is an inadequate comparison. If 
we wish to realise the influence of this fortress in reference to po- 
litical and religious interests, we must turn rather to that which is 
the most humiliating spectacle in Christendom, the presence of the 
Turkish troops at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where they 
are stationed to control the fury of the Greeks and Latins at the 
most solemn festival of the Christian year. Such was the office of 
the Roman troops that were quartered at the Jewish festivals in the 

* Joseph. Ant, xv. 11. 4. the cloister^'^ 

* Josephus says of it: — ‘It was of * This view is ably advocated by Dr. 
old called Sarfs, but afterwards named Robinson, in his account of Antonia 


Antonia during the time of Antony’s 
ascendency, just as Sebasteand Agrip- 
pias gained their later names from 
bastus r Augustasl and Agrippa.’ War^ 
i. 6. 4. See pp. *22, 28. * 

3 Compare fFirr, v. 6. 8, with Ant, 
XV. 11. 4, and War^ i. 4 ; i. 21. 1 ; 


(Res. I. pp. 431-43^, and as Mr. 
Williams remarks (Memoir^ p. 100), 
this reservoir (the Rirket-lsraeD may 
kill be the Bethesda of the Gospel. 
See a confirmation of Dr. Robinson’s 
hypothesis, from the observations of 
Mr. Walcott, Bib. Sac, i. p. 29. 

^ It had four smaller rowers rising 
firoin its angles, like the Tower of 
London, save that that on the S.E. was 
higher than the others. R’ar, v. 5. 8. 
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fortress of Antonja.^ Within its walls there were barracks for at 
least a thoosand Soldiers. * Not that we are to suppose that all the 
garrison in Jerusalem was always posted there. It is probable that 
the usual quarters of the * whole cohort’ (Matt, xxvii. 27), or the 
greater part of it, were towards the western quarter of the city, in 
that ‘prsetorium^ (John xviii. 28) or official residence^ where Jesus 
was mocked by the soldiers, and on the tosselated pavement^ in 
front of which Pilate sat, and condemned the Saviour of the worlH. 
But at the time of the greater festivals, when a vast concourse of 
people, full of religious fanaticisip and embittered by hatred of 
their rulers, hocked into the Temple courts, it was found necessary 
to order a strong military force into Antonia, and to keep them 
under arms, so that they might act immediately and promptly in 
the case of any outbreak. 

A striking illustration of the connection between the Fortress and 
the Temple is afforded byjthe history of the quarrels which arose 
in reference to the pontifical vestments. • These robes were kept in 
Antonia during the time of Herod the Great. When he died, 
they came under the superintendence of the Roman Procurator. 
Agrippa I., during his short reign, exercised the right which had 
belonged to his grandfather. At his death the command that the 
Procurator Cuspius Fadus should take the vestments under his 
care raised a ferment among the whole Jewish people ; and they 
were only kept from an outbreak by the presence of an over- 
whelming force under Longinus, the Governor of Syria. An 
embassy to Rome, with the aid of the younger Agrippa, who was 
then at the imperial court, obtained the desired relaxation : and 
the letter is still extant in which Claudius assigned to Herod, King 
of Chalcis, the privilege which had belonged to his brpther.* But 
under the succeeding Procurators, the relation between the fortress 
Antonia and the religious ceremonies in the Temple became more 
significant and ominous. The hatred between the embittered Jews 
and those soldiers who were soon to take part in their destruction, 
grew deeper and more implacable. Under Ventidius Cumanus,® a 
frightful loss of life had taken place on one occasion at the pass- 


* ‘Where it joined the two colonnades 
of the Temple, it had passages leading 
down to them both, through which the 
guard (for a Roman legion ^as always 
quartered in the fort) went down, so as 
to take various positions along the co- 
lonnades, in arms, at festivals watching 
the people, lest any insurirectionary 
movement should arise.’ War, v. 5. 8 . 
[The word rdy/ui® seems to be loosely 
used in Josephus and elsewhere. See 
1 Cor. XV. 28.] 

* See below, p. 694, note on <rireipa. 

* This Pro^rium seems to have 
been the old palace of Herod, con- 
noted with the tower called Hippicus, 
which is identl^ by existing remains. 
It was on the western dde of the citj', 
jjd i» one of oiir fixed points in tradng 
the ootiKse of the ajseient walls. 


* He took his seat on a tribunal at a 
place called ‘the Pavement,’ and in 
Hebrew, ‘Gabbatha.’ John xix. 13. 
Something has been said bef(>re (ix 328, 
n. 1 ) on the or tribunal as the 
symbol of Roman power in the pro- 
vinces. 

* Joseph. Ant, xx. 1. 2. The letter 
is quoted in the fifteenth chapter of 
Mr. Lewin’s work on the Ltje and 
Epiitles of St, Pauly a chapter which 
contains much miscellaneous informa- 
tion concerning Jerusalem and the Jews 
at this time, v 

e Tiberius iHexander, a renegade 
Jew, inter veneok between Fadus and 
Cumanus. We shall the series 

of Procurators in the MIm of (^he 
nextcbi^tei; -mk- 
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over, in consequence of an insult perpetrated by one of the 
military. ^ When Felix succeeded him, assassination became fre- 
quent in Jerusalem : the high priest Jonathan was murdered, like 
Becket, in the Temple itself, with the connivance of the Procurator 
and at the very moment of which we write, both the soldiers and 
the populace were in great excitement in consequence of the recent 
‘uproar* caused by an Egyptian impostor (Acts xxi. 38), who had 
led out a vast number of fanatic followers ‘ into the wilderness’ to 
be slain or captured by the troops of Felix.® 

This imperfect description of the Temple-area and of the relations 
subsisting between it and the contiguous fortress, is sufficient to 
set the scene before us, on which the events we are now to relate 
occurred in rapid succession. We left St. Paul at the moment when 
the Levites had closed the gates, lest the Holy Place should be 
polluted by murder, — and when the infuriated mob were violently 
beating the Apostle, with the full intention dt putting him to 
death. The beginning and rapid progress of the commotion must 
have been seen by the sentries on the cloisters and the tower ; and 
news was sent up^ immediately to Claudius Lysias, the comman- 
dant of the garrison, that ‘ all Jerusalem was in an uproar *(ver. 31). 
The spark had fallen on materials the most inflammable, and not a 
moment was to be lost, if a conflagration was to be averted. 
Lysias himself rushed down instantly, with some of his subordinate 
officers and a strong body of men,® into the Temple court. At the 
sight of the flashing arms and disciplined movements of the Imperial 
soldiers, the Jewish mob desisted from their murderous violence. 

‘ They left off beating of Paul.* They had for a moment. forgotjbcn 
that the eyes of the sentries were upon them : but this sudden in- 
vasion by their hated and dreaded tyrants reminded them that 
they were ‘ in danger to be called in question for that day’s uproar.* 
(Acts xix. 40.) 

Claudius Lysias proceeded with the soldiers promptly and directly 
to St. Paul,® whom he perceived to be the central object of all the 
excitement in the Temple court : and in the first place he ordered 
him to be chained by each hand to a soldier : for he suspected that 
he might be the Egyptian rebel,® who had himself baffled the pur- 
suit of the Roman force, though his followers were dispersed. This 
being done, he proceeded to question the bystanders, who were 
watching this summary proceeding, half in disappointed rage at the 
loss of their victim, and half in satisfaction that they saw him at 
least in captivity. But ‘ when Lysias demanded who he was and 
what he had done, some cried one thing, aiid some another, among 

* Joseph. Ant, xx. 5. 2. War^ ii. below. 

12. 1. In this narrative the tower of * ver. 82. If the word {chiliarch) 
Antonia and its guards are particularly translated ‘chief captain/ is to be 
mentioned.^ - - * understood literally of the commander 

* ^ar, ii. 13. 3. of 1000 men, the full complement of 

® The passa^s in Jo^phus, which centurions in the castle would be ten. 

relate to this Egypti^;*, are Ant. xx. ® * Then the chief captain drew near.* 
8. 6. W^ar, ii. 13, 6. 7 « Two chains.* So St. Peter was 

* LiteraUy *qj|mett»,’ ver.31. CJom- bound. Acts xii. 4 " 

pare thi(ji^.;iHt|i * ran aoiwi, in the next ® This is evident question 

verse, and the * stairsl mentioned below, ver. 88, 
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the iniiltitude^ (vv* 33, 34) ; and when he found that he could obtain 
no certain information in consequence of the tumult, he gave 
orders that the prisoner should be conveyed into the barracks • 
within the fortress. ‘ The multitude pressed and crowded on the 
soldiers, as they proceeded to execute this order : so that the 
Apostle was actually ‘ carried ui>’ the staircase, in consequence of 
the violent pressure from below. And meanwhile deafening shouts 
arose from the stairs and from the court, — the same shouts whfch, 
nearly thirty years before, surrounded the prsetorium of Pilate,* — 

‘ Away with him, away with him^’ 

At this moment,^ the Apostle, with the utmost presence of mind, 
turned to the commanding officer who was near him, — and, ad* 
dressing him in Greek, said resi)ectfully, * May 1 speak with thee 
Claudius Lysias was startled when he found himself addressed by 
his prisoner in Greek, and asked him whether he was then mistaken 
in supposing he* was the JEgyptian ringleader of the late rebellion. 
St. Paul replied calmly that he was ik) Egyptian, bvit a Jew ; and 
he readily explained his knowledge of Greek, and at the same time 
asserted his claim to respectful treatment,^ by saying that he was a 
native of ‘ Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city \ and he pro- 
ceeded to request that he might be allowed to address the people. 
The request was a bold one ; and we are almost surprised that 
Lysias should have granted it : but there seems to have been some- 
thing in St. Paul’s aspect and manner, which from the first gained 
an influence over the mind of the Roman officer : and his consent 
was not refused. And now the whole scene was changed in a 
ipomentto St. Paul stood upon the stairs and turned to the people, 
and made a motion with the hand,* as about to address them. And 
they too felt the influence of his presence. Tranquillity came on 
the sea of heads below : there was ‘ a great silence : ’ and he began, 
saying, 

lOTa 

Brethren and Fathers,^ hear me, and let me now 
defend myself before you. 


The language which he spoke was Hebrew.® Had he spoken in 
Greek, the majority of those who heard him would have understood 
his words : but the sound of the holy tongue in that holy place fell 
like a calm on the troubled waters. The silence became universal 


* The word used here, ver. 34, and be- 
low, xxii. 24, xxiii. 16, denotes not 
‘the castle/ but soldiers* ‘barracks’ 
within it. It is the word used of the 
camp of the Israelites in the Wilder- 
ness. (LXX.) 

* ver. 36. 

* Compare Luke xxiii. 18, John xix. 
15 . 


^ ‘ When he was on the point of being 
led in,* ver. 87. 

* We need not repeat all that has 
been said before concerning the im- 
portance of ntlirsuB. See pp. 18, 40-43, 

ar,88, 196, m. 

• ver* 40, r Coiii]^»kre xiii. 16, xxvi. 1, 


also XX. 34. 

7 To account for this peculiar mode 
of address, we must suppose that mixed 
with the crowd were men of venerable 


[ige and dignity, perhaps members of 
the Sanhedrin, ancient Scribes and 
Doctors of the Law, who were stirring 
up the people against the heretic. The 
phrase generally translated m A. V. 

‘ Men an(\brethreni literally^ ‘ 
vho are m^t^ethren* may be equally 
translated, * Brethren' 

® That is, it was the Hebraic dialect 
[Xipularly spoken in Judiea, which we 
aow call Syro-Chaldaic. 


RR 
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and breathless ; and the Apostle proceeded to address his country- 
^men as follows : — 

education. j myself ^ an Israelite, born indeed at Tarsus, in xxii 
Cilicia, yet brought up in this city, and taught at the 
feet of Gamaliel, in the strictest doctrine of the law 
His persecu- fathers ; and was zealous ^ in the cause of 

Q’od, as ye all are this day. And I persecuted this sect 4 
unto the death, binding with chains and casting into 
prison both men and women. And of this the High 5 
Priest is my witness, and all the ^ Sanhedrin ; from 
whom, moreover, I received letters to the brethren,^ 
and went® to Damascus, to bring those also who 
were there to Jerusalem, in chains, that they might 
be punished. ^ 

flhii convcr- But it came to* pass that as I journeyed, when I c 
drew nigh to Damascus, about mid-day, suddenly 
there shone from heaven a great light round about 
me. And I fell to the ground, and heard a voice 7 
saying unto me, Said, Saul, zvhij thou me ? 

And I answered. Who art thoii, Lord ? and He said 8 
tlnto me, I am Jesus of Nazareth,^ ivhom thou joersecu^ 
test. And the men who were with me saw the light, 9 
and were terrified ; ^ but they heard not the voice of 
Him that spake unto me. And I said, What shall J 
do. Lord ? And the Lord said unto me, Arise and go 
into Damascus, and there thou shall he told of all 
things which are aj^pointed for thee to do. 

His biindiicBs, And when I could not see, from the brightness of 11 
gJS; “"‘^ **“**■ that di^&t, my companions led me by the hand, and 
so I entered into Damascus. And a certain Ananias, 12 
a devout® man according to the law, well reported of 
by all the Jews who dwelt there, came and stood be- 
side me, and said to me, Brother Saul, receive thy li 
sight ; and in that instant I received my sight ^ and 


* The pronoun is emphatic. nouncing Himself from heaven to be 

* See the note on Gal. i. 14. Jesus the Nazarene. 

* The Presbytery. Compare Luke ^ The clause ‘and were terrided* is 
xxii. 66 . The high priest here appealed omitted in some of the best MSS. 

to was the person who held that office ® The corresponding Greek word is 
at tb« time of St. Paul’s conversion, omitted in some of the best MSS. (and 
probably Theophilus, who was high altered in others), probably because 
priest in 37 and 38 a.i>. . the copyists were perplexed at finding 

^ i.e. the Jews M^deut at Damascus, it liot here used, in its usual technics 

* Literally, on my road (im-- sense of q Jewish Proselyte. 

perf.), ^ “ The verb here has the double 

^ Literally, Jwws the Ndzarene. Saul meaning of to recover sMt and to look 
was going to cast the Nazarenes (so up-, in^e former of whi(^ it is us^ 
the uhristians were called, see^Acts in the accounts of blind nteHl^ healed in 
xxiv. 5 ) into chains and dungeons the gospels. translates 

when he was stopped by the Lor^ an- the same verb by iWe dulerent words. 
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14 looked upon him. And he said, The God of our 
Fathers hath ordained thee to know His willy and to 
behold the Just One^ and to hear the voice of His mouth, 

15 For thou shalt be His ivitness to all the world^ of what 

16 tho^i hast seen and heai cl, • And hoWy why dost thou 
delay ? A'idse and he baptized ^ and tvash away thy 
sinsy calling on the name of Jesus, ^ 

17 And it came to pass, after I had returned to Jeru- ^ 

salem, and while I was praying; in the Temple, that *'^'*“* 

I was in a trance, and saw Him saying unto me, 

\8 Make haste a7id go forth quickly from Jerusalem; /or iic is com- 

l^they will not receive thy testimony co7icerning 7ne. And vffi/to ?o to 
I said,^ Lordy they themselves know that I continually^ 
imprisoned and scourgml in every synagogue the be- 

20 lievers in Thee. And ivhen the hhnkl of thy martyr^ 

Stephen was shedy I myself also teas standing by and 
consenting gladly'^ to his death,^ and keeping the 7'ai- 
mefit of thein who sleio him. And He said unto 

21 me, Depart ; for I will send thee far hence mito the 
Gentiles. 


At these words St. PauPs address to his countrymen suddenly 
interrupted. Up to this point he had riveted their attention.® They 
listened, while he spoke to them of his early hfe, his persecution 
ofi the Church, his mission to Damascus. Many were present who 
could testify, on their own evidence, to the truth of what he said. 
Even when he told them of his miraculous conversion, his interview 
with Ananias, and his vision in the Temple, they listened still. 
With admirable judgment he deferred till the laat all mention of 
the Gentiles. He spoke of Ananias as a ‘ devout man according 


^ The meaning rather stronger than 
*€tU men,^ 

* Literally, cause thyself to be bap- 
tized (mid./ With the following com- 
pare 1 Cor. vi. 11. 

® The best MSS. read ‘His name,’ 
and not ‘ the Lord’s nanac.’ Thet re- 
ference is to the confession of faith in 
Jesus, which preceded baptism. 

^ St. Paul expected at iirst that the 
Jews at Jerusalem. <the members of 
ais own party) would listen to him 
*^dily, bemuse they could not be more 
violent gainst the Mazarenes than they 
Knew him to have been : and he there- 
fore thought that they must feel that 
nothing short of irresistible truth could 
have made him join the sect which he 
had hated. 

Literally^ X was imprisoning^ J kept 

Witness') had 
not. yet acquml in t^nical sense. 


but here it may be translated Martyr^ 
because the mode in which Stephen bore 
testimonj' was by his death. 

^ Compare Rom. i. 82. 

® ‘ To his death,* though omitted in 
the best MSS., is implied in the sense. 

® The verb for listening is in the im- 
perfect, that for the outbreak is in the 
aorist. See the remarks on Stephen’s 
speech, pp. 59, 60. 

As an illustration of St, Paul’s 
wisdom, it is instructive to observe that 
in xxvi. 17 it is distinctly said that 
Jesus Himself announced from heaven 
Paul’s mission to the Gentiles ; and 
that in ix. 16 the sarpe annoutM^inent 
is made to l^nanias,*^ Whereas in the 
address to tn^Jew^ jthis is kept Out of 
view for the moment, and reserved till 
after the vision in tne Tem|de is men- 
tionedr And again we sliwd. obsertM^: 
that while in ix. 10, Ananiasmf^l^plllttilM 
of as a Christian (see 18), here 
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to the law’ (ver. 12), as one * well reported of by all the Jews’ (ib.), as 
^one who addressed him in the name of ^ the God of their Fathers’ 
^er. 14). He showed how in his vision he had pleaded before that 
God the energy of his former persecution, as a proof that his coun- 
trymen must surely be conv^ped by his conversion : and when he 
alluded to the death of Stephen, and the part which he had taken 
hiij^self in that cruel martyrdom (ver. 20), all the associations of the 
place where they stood ^ must (we should have thought) have 
brought the memory of that scene with pathetic force before their 
minds. But when his mission to the Gentiles was announced, — 
though the words quoted were the words of Jehovah spoken in the 
Temple itself, even as the Lord had once spoken to Samuel,^ — one 
outburst of frantic indignation rose from the Temple-area and 
silenced the speaker on the stairs. Their national pride bore down 
every argument which could influence their reason o?: their reverence. 
They could not bear the thought of unciivumcised Heathens being 
made equal to the sons of Abraham. They cried out that such a 
wretch ought not to pollute the earth with his presence — that it was 
a shame to have preserved his life : ® and in their rage and impa- 
tience they tossed off their outer garments (as on that other occasion, 
when the garments were laid at the feet of Saul himself'*), and 
threw up dust into the air with frantic violence.^ This commotion 
threw Lysias into new j)erplexity. He had not been able to under- 
stand the Apoiltle’s Hebrew speech : and, when he saw its results, 
he concluded that his prisoner must be guilty of some enprmous 
crime. He ordered him therefore to be taken immediately from 
the stairs into the barracks •/ and to be examined by torture, jp 
order to elicit a confession of his guilt. Whatever instruments were 
necessary fo;r this kind of scrutiny would be in readiness within a 
Roman fortress : and before long the body® of the Apostle was 
‘ streched out,’ like that of a common malefactor, ^ to receive the 
lashes,’ with the ofiicer standing by,® to whom Lysias had entrusted 
the superintendence of this harsh examination. 

described as a and Jew. He before their governors, to repair to 

was, in fact, both the one and the other, them by liundreds, or a thousand, at 
But, for the purposes of persuasion, once. I'hey place themselves near the 
St. Paul lays stress here on the latter gate of the palace, where they suppose 
point. they are most likely to be seen and 

^ See above, p, 676, n. 2, heard, and tten set up a horrid outcry, 

* 1 Sam. iii. rend tlieir garments, and throw dust 

^ The correct reading appears to put into the air,, at the same time demand- 
the verb in the past. It will be re- ing justice.’-^Hackf&tt. 
membered that they were on the point ® See above, •"pp^4, 686. 
of killing St. Paul, when Claudius Ly- ^ ver. 24,'. i ^ 

sia^ rescued him, xxi. 81. ^ We take tlib phrase to mean ^ for 

^ Compare xxii. 23, with vii. 58. We the thongs,* i.e. the straps of which the 
heed no^ however, suppose that this scourg^ were made. Others consider 
tossingOi the^an|2[|ent3and'ilirowingof - the words to denote the thongs or 
•:dust precisely symboPcal of theif,. straps with which the offender was 
to sfonepa^ fit Quoted simply fastened to tht post or pillar. In 
ihiji^ence anUAisgdst. V "‘either case, use of the arUde is 

» John Chardin, as guotod by explained. " 

Harmer (06a. iv. 208), says thai it is . ® We see this fr(iii|$ver.;25, *he said 
common for the peasants* in Persia, to the centuflon,j|^ hy.* Clau> 
’^laheD they have a complaint to lay dhis Lysias himsefi^a^ot on the spot 
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Thus St. Paul was on the verge of adding another suffering and 
disgrace to that long catalogue of afflictions, which he had enume-i 
rated in the last letter he wrote to Corinth, before his recent visit 
to that city (2 Cor. xi. 23 25). Five times scourged by the Jews, 
once beaten with rods at Philippi, ^wid twice on other unknown 
occasions, he had indeed been ‘in stripes above measure.^ And 
now he was in a Roman barrack, among rude soldiers, with a sinplar 
indignity * in prospect ; when he rescued himself, and at the same 
time gained a vantage-groixnd for the Gospel, by that appeal to his 
rights as a Roman citizen, undei* which he had before sheltered his 
sacred cause at Philippi. He said these few words to the centurion 
who stood b]’-. ‘ Is it lawful to torture one who is a Roman citizen 
and uncondemned ? ’ The magic of the Roman law produced its 
effect in a moment. The centurion immediately reported the words 
to his commanding-officer, and said significantly, ‘Take heed what 
thou doest : for this nfhn is a Roman citizen. ’ Lysias was both 
astonished and alarmed. He knew full well that no man would 
dare to assume the right of citizenship, if it did not really belong to 
him and he hastened in person to his prisoner. A hurried dia- 
logue took place, from which it appeared, not only that St. Paul was 
indeed a Roman citizen, but that he held this privilege under cir- 
cumstances far more honourable than his interrogator : for while 
Claudius Lysias had purchased ** the right for ‘a great sum,^ Paul* 
‘ was free-born.’ Orders were instantly given ® fo^ the removal of 
the instruments of torture : and those who had been about to eon- 
duct the examination retired. Lysias was compelled to the 
f!Vpo8tl(f still in custody ; for ho was ignorant of thp nature of his 
offence : and indeed this was evidently the only sure method of 
saving him from destruction by the Jews. But the flom^ officer 
was full of alarm : for in his treatment of the prisoner^ he hi^„ 
already been guilty of a flagrant violation of the law. . 

On the following day^ the command«ant of the garrison adopted a 
milder method of ascertaining the nature of his prisoner’s offence. 


(see ver. 26), but had handed over the 
Apostle to a centurion who ‘ stood by,^ 
as in the case of a military flogging 
with us. 

* We must distinguiifli betwedh the 
scourjoina here (24, 25) and the heating 

xvi. 22; 2 Cor. xi. 
26), ^instance the ob- 

ject ^aanot 

tfOn. '■ , v ; r 

* "lteh ; pr^nsions w^,Jhiblec;tq. 

1 Biitiltsiwnt. ’ 

learn Dio Casaftif^ tbi^, 
the of Bii^jrWaa Ih tbt 

P«. of «Otd Ht 

^ aft®r«ids mere 
, 3 *' '' \ " 

go . i^peat here 
jsmiittihaciti- 
auTind bis father;^ Bee 


what has l_ 

senahip of ; 


pp. 68, 39. For the laws relattng.to the 
privileges of citizens, see again j). 239*. 

® This is not expressed, but It is ira-^ 
plied by what follows. ‘ Immediately 
thej' went away,’ Ac. 

7 Lysias was afraid, because he had*< 
so ‘bound’ the Apostle, as he could • 
not have ventured to do, had be known 
he was < 8' Roman citizen. It ^^ems, 

’ that in anV case it would have been 
ille^l t0 havd had immediate recourse, 
to tonnre. Certainly it- was contraiy 
to thel Roman law -to pdt, awy Romim 
^tizon to the t^tyre, dl**®*^ 
ing or irllany nth^r wity* 

I^erlal JWnnnjS howler, to ea«y^ 
the ti^of Tibdi^ JSis rote wm 
iated; ima^fortufe i^s ap|d^ to cito* 
zens of tbOl^hest rank, mofeaiidiBOi^ 
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He summoned a meeting ot the Jewish Sanhedrin with the hii^h 
^priests, and brought St, Paul down from the fortress and set him 
^before them, — doubtless taking due precautions to prevent the con- 
sequences which might result from a sudden attack upon his safety. 
Only a narrow space of ttalll^reat Temple Court intervened ‘ be- 
tween the steps which led dowii from the tower Antonia, and those 
which led up to the hall Gazith, the Sanhedrin’s accustomed place 
of meeting. If that hall was^ used on this occasion, no Heathen 
soldiers would be allowed to enter it : for it was within the balus- 


trade which separated the sanctuary from the Court. But the fear 
of pollution would keep the Apostle’s life in safety within that en- 
closure. There is good reason for believing that the Sanhedrin met 
at that period in a place less sacred,^ to which the soldiers would be 
admitted ; but this is a question into which we need not enter. 
Wherever the council sat, we are suddenly transferred from the 
interior of a Roman barrack to a scene entirely Jewish. 

Paul was now in presence of that council, before which, when he 
was himself a member of it, Sbeidien had been judged. That mo- 


ment could hardly be forgotten by him : but he looked steadily at 
his ,mquisitoi»,^ among whom he would recognise many who had 
his fellow-pupils in the school of Gamaliel, and his associates 
the persecution of the Christians. That unflinching look of 
4!0hsclous integrity offended them, — and his confident words — 
’' Brethren,* I have always lived a conscientious *' life before God, 
tip to^thisr Very .day,’ — so enraged the high priest, that he com- 
^ose^hO stood near to strike him on the mouth. This 
brviwL^yiMlt rphsed the Apostle’s feelings, and he exclaimed, ‘ God 




thou whited wall sittest thou to judge me accord- 
and then in defiance of the law dost thou command 
iji.^$truck 1 ’ If we consider these words as an outburst of 

B a, we cannot severely blame them, when we re- 
temperament,'^ and how they were provoked. If 
a prophetic denunciation, they were terribly ful- 
jrpocritical president of the Sanhedrin was mur- 
sins in the Jewish war.® In whatever light we^ 
tose who were present in the Sanhedrin treated 
d rebellious. ‘ Re vilest thou God’s high priest ? * 
^a^^amation of the bystanders. And then Paul 
fed. said, with Ghristia|i "meekness and forbear- 
that Ananiy 


a 




AS in ' ver.''' 


whited 

lnpar|3<m clJI^ 


it^’With 




W^sWi»(bSi4ir>>f<<1k« aVniigtitty^tKe 


; on the meaning 


iP tot-decide posi- 
ng or the words. 
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- wmilfl not so havo spolcon, scoiiig tliat it is writton in tlio 
Tw tlir’rule.- nf tl)i. people.’ But the , 

Kstle h^ seen enough to be convinced that there was 
hffore this tribunal of a fair inquiry and » just decision. He theio- 

fore i^roitly adopted a prompt measuif for enlisting the sympathies 

if those wL agreed with him in one doctrine, whidi, 

?* 1 i an onen ouestion in Judaism, was an essential truth in Chws- 
to be an o^ jjoth Pharisees and Sadducees were among 

and flu ^ be in 

his judge , , , nersecution,*they were divided by an impass- 

^^tffrinThfdeiri m" religious faith, he cried out 
T ini a Pharisee and all my hirefathers were Pharisees ; 
t tiSe Ce resArTection film the dead that I am to be 

ducelsf^^even ^latei than their hatred of Christianity, ^ley were 

fcrd Sb«yhave been present himself in this yery^e^ 
t^ i^ed^b,^ doctline be of God, < wf fin^ lo fS S 

spoken tp him,-^^ — ’ The sentence was left incomplete or nn^iija 


Some think that St. Paul meant to con- 
fess that he had been guilty of a want 
of clue reflection.— others that he spoke 
ironically, as refusing to recognise a man 
like Ananias as high priest, otners 
have even thought that there was in 
the words an inspired reference to tnc 
abolition of the sacerdotal system ot 
tlie Jews, and the sole priesthood ot 
Christ. Another class of interpreters 
regard St. Paul as ignorant of the tact 
that Ananias was high priest, or 
that Ananias was not really mstailea 
in his office. And we kn5w Jfi^m Jose- 
there waa the grealest irre- 
ibintmentfr about this 


pare * they s<ro re, yer,.0. 

5 ‘ There arose a great cry, ver.^. 

^ Acts V. 39. '• 

7 It appears that he died^ahW 
years after this timcy ® 

niav refer here to the 
of Mr. Birks in the 




of the Hura . 

the icnlousy and ^ 

the Sadducees and 
the conduct of GamaliA 
trial, and thUft 
coincidence’ 

the narratiye »n "W 

leaden In peipsecution i»era 

■ ,>i‘liSbh was cherged^ 



pp, 27f 28. T - . ^ v .. . 

♦ ‘ There aw|»€ a cfiscuswon,' ^ 
the multitude was divided, ver. 7. own- 
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in the uproar.^ The judgment-hall became a scene of the most 
violent contention ; and presently Claudius Lysias received inform- 
ation of what was taking place, and fearing lest the Roman citizen, 
whom he was bound to protect, should be torn in pieces between 
those who sought to prote6t him, and those who thirsted for his 
destruction, he ordered the troops to go down instantly, and bring 
him back into the soldiers’ quarters within the fortress.'^ 

So passed this morning of violent excitement. In the evening, 
when Paul was isolated both from Jewish enemies and Christian 


friends, and surrounded by the Uncongenial sights and sounds of a 
soldiers’ barrack, — when the agitation of his mind subsided, and he 
was no longer strung up by the presence of his persecutors, or sup- 
ported by sympathising brethren, — can we wonder that his heart 
sank, and that he looked with dread on the vague future that was 
before him ? Just then it was that he had one of* those visions by 
night, which were sometimes vouchsafed ‘'to him, at critical seasons 
of his life, and in providential conformity with the circumstances in 
which he was placed. The last time when we were informed of such 
an event was when he was in the house of .<^uila and Priscilla at 
^Carinth, and when he was fort^ed against flie i&^imdation of the 
^ Jew’s by the words, ‘ Fear not : for I am with Acts xviii. 9, 

• 10.) The next instance we shall have to rela^iajn the w;orst part 
of the storm at sea, between Fair Havens and Malta, when a 
^ simiiar^^surance was given to him : ‘ Fear not : thou must stand 
’ (lb. xxvii. 24.) On the present .occasion events 
weflH^^^mciently matured for him to receive a prophetic intima- 
tiolPIpl^fis explicit form. He had, indeed, long looked forward 'to 
a Borne ; but the prospect now seemed further off than ever. 

Ana.it was at this anxious time that he was miraculously comforted 


and strengthened by Him, who is ‘ the confidence of all the enda of 
file earth, ^and of them that are afar off upon the sea ; who by His 
stre'ii]£^bh.|iottelh fast the mountains ; who stilleth the noise of the 
seas and. file inmult of the people.’ In the visions of the night, the 
stood by him and said : ‘ Be of good cheer, Paul ; for ' 
\ aJs^thoil^hiMPt^^fied of me at Jerusalem, so must thou testify also 
‘(fb« xxiii. 11.) 

is great between the peaceful assurance thus secretly 




ho Jews entered into a conspiracy to assasSihate 
^ might fenee rpund their .crime wifii the 
bou]^^ iliomfielves by A th^t" they 

I Thus 



agid^ 
have lea & 


s ActsxxiihlO. 



a- ^eoMfloiv 

• . IfibMb thefr olClh had be^ well and 
picosly taken/ Ant,xy.^.BA. Hackett 
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fortified by a dreadful oath, they came before the chief priests and 
members of the Sanhedrin,' and x>roposed the following plan, which I 
seems to have been readily adopted. The Sanhedrists were to pre- 
sent themselves before Claudius Lysias, with the request that he 
would allow the prisoner to be brought once more before the Jewish 
Court, that they might enter into a further investigation : ^ and the 
assassins were to lie in wait, and murder the Apostle on his v*ay 
down^ from the fortress. The plea to be brought before Lysias was 
very plausible ; and it is probable that, if he had received no fur- 
ther information, he would have dcted on it : for he well knew that 
the proceedings of the Court had been suddenly interrupted the day 
before, “ and he would be glad to have his i)erplexity removed by 
the results of a new inquiry.^ The danger to which the Apostle 
was exposed was most imminent : and there has seldom been a more 
horrible exampte of crime masked under the show of religious zeal. 

The plot was ready and the ne^^t day’ it would have been 
carried into effect, when God was jdeased to confound the schemes 
of the conspirators. The instrument of St. Paul’s safety was 
one of his own relat^)ns,® the son of that sister whom we have 
before mentioned (p. 41) as the companion of his childhood at 
Tarsus. It is tftieless to attempt to draw that veil aside, which 
screens the history of this relationship from our view : thougli the 
narrative seems to give us hints of domestic intercourse at Jeru- 
salem,^ of which, if it were permitted to us, we would gladly know 
more. Enough is told to us to give a favourable impression, both of 
the affe^ion and discretion of the Apostle’s nepliew : nor is he the 
<mly person, the traits of whose character ai*e visible in the artless 
simplicity of the narrative. The young man came into the barracks. 


quotes from Philo a formal justification 
of such assassinations of apostates. In 
illustration of the form of the oath, 
Lightfoot shows from the Talmud that 
those who were implicated in such an 
oath could obtain absolution. 

' Most of the commentators are of 
opinion that only the Sadducean party 
is contemplated here, the Pharisees 
haying espoused St. Pauls cause. But 
it is far "more natural to suppose that 
their enthusiasm in hil behalt* had 
heeti only momentary, and that the 
tempomry schism haa heeii healed in 
the common wish toldestroy him. The 
Pharisees really hat<!!d him the most. 
It would seem, moreover^ from xxiv. 15, 
that Pharisees appeared as accusers 
before Felix. 

* Or rather ‘ that he might enter,’ <fec. 
Such seems the true reading. See the 

ijote but two. 

* ^Bring dawn,* ver. 16 and ver. 20. 
So * take dUrnn^ ver. 10, and ‘ bringing 
down*^ xxiL 30 .. The accurate use, of 
these wonhk should be complired with 
what is said hy Josephus and by St. 
Luke himself of the stairs betwe^ the 


Temple and the fortress. They present 
us with an undesigned consistency in 
a matter of topography; and the}' sliow 
that the writer was familiar with the 
place he is describing. 

* See above. 

^ If the Sanhedrin were about to 
investigate (see ver. 16), it would he in 
order that Claudius Lysias might ob- 
tain more information : and it would 
be more natural for the young man to 
put the matter before him in this point 
of view. 

® Observe tlic young man’s words, ver. 
21 : * and now are they ready, looking 
for a promise from thee.* 

7 ‘To-morrow,’ ver. 20. If is in the 
young man’s statement that this precise 
reference to time occurs. In ver. 16 the 
word appears to be an interpolation. 

» Vv. 16-22. 

® Two qWtions easily asked, but not 
easily answtf®^, suggest themselves—? 
whether St. Paul’s sister and nephew 
resided at Jerusalem, and, if so, why 
he lodged not with them but witn 
Mnasoii (above, p. 667), 
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and related what he knew of the conspiracy to his uncle ; to whom 
e he seems to have had perfect liberty of access. ' Paul, with Jiis 
usual promptitude and prudence, called one of the centurions to 
him, and requested him to take the youth‘s to the commandant, 
saying that he had a communication to make to him.^ The officer 
complied at once, and took the young man with this message from 
‘the prisoner Paul,’ to Claudius Lysias; who — partly from the in- 
terest he felt in the prisoner, and jmrtly, we need not doubt, from 
the natural justice and benevolence of his disposition — received 
the stranger kindly, ‘ took him by the hand, and led him aside, and 
asked him in x)rivate ’ to tell him what he had to say. The young 
man related the story of the consiDiracy in full detail, and with much 
feeling. Lysias listened to his statement and earnest entreaties ; ^ 
then, with a soldier’s promptitude, and yet with the caution of one 
who felt the difficulty of the situation, he decided at once on what 
he would do, but without communicating the plan to his informant. 
He simply dismissed him, with a significant admonition, — ‘ Be care- 
ful that thou tell no man that tho\i hast laid this information before 
ine. ’ 

When the young man was gone^ Claudius Lysias summoned one 
or two of his subordinate officers,^ and ordered them to have in 
readiness two hundred of the legionary soldiers, with seventy of the 
cavalry, and two hundred spearmen ; ® so as to depart for Cjesarea 
at nine in the evening,^ and take Paul in safety to Felix the go- 
vernor. The journey was long, and it would be requisite to accom- 
plish it as rapidly as possible. He therefore gave directions that 
more than one horse should be j;)rovided for the i^risoner.® We may 
be surprised that so large a force was sent to secure the safety of 
one man ; but we must remember that tbis man was a Roman 
citizen, while the garrison in Antonia, consisting of more than a 
thousand men,^ could easily spare such a number for one day on 
such a service ; and further, that assassinations, robberies, and re- 
bellions were frequent occurrences at that time in Judma,^*^ and 

* So Afterwards lipCaesarea, xxiv. 23. doubtless means light-armed troops. 

* Felix commanded to lot him have Moreover the word seems to impb' the 
liberty, and tliat he should forbid none use of some weapon simply carried in 
of his acquaintance to minister or come the right hand. As to the mixture of 
to him.* Sec the next chapter for a troops in the escort sent.by vClaudius 
description of the nature of the Custo- Lj’sias, we may remark that he sent 
#//«, in which St. Paul was kept, both forces adapted to act on all kinds of 
at Jerusalem and Ciesarca. ground, and from. the imperfect nature 

* The word for ‘ young man ’ is in- of his informatibn he could not be sure 

determinate, but the whole narrative that an ambciscade might not be laid 
gives the impression that lie was a very in the. way ; and at least banditti were 
young man. See p. 88, n. 4. to be feared. See p. 604. 

3 ver. 17, 18. 7 <And at the third hour of the 

* * But do not thou yield unto them,* night,’ ver. 23. 

ver. 21. . ® ver. 24. 

* The full conmlement of^nturidhs ® The anetpa was a cohort. '^Tllere 
would be ten. See belo^^yp. 597, n. 9. were ten cohorts in a legion ; and each 

® The rendering in the Authorised legion contained more than 6000 men. 
Version is probably as near as any other besides an equal number of auxiliaries 
to the true moaning. The singular and a squadron horse: but see the 
word used here, distinguishes the sol- next chapter, especially p. 604. 
diers in question from legionary sol- See the next chapter. 

diers and from cavalry, and therefore 
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that a conspiracy also wears a formidable aspect to those who are 
responsible for the public peace. The utmost secrecy, as well as 
promptitude, was evidently required ; and therefore an hour was 
chosen, when the earliest part of the night would be already past. 
At the time appointed, the troops, with St. Paul in the midst of 
them, marched out of the fortress, and at a rai>id pace took the 
road to Cmsarea. , 

It is to the quick journey and energetic researches of an Ameri- 
can traveller, that we owe the power of following the exact course 
of this night march from Jerusalenf to Ciesarea. ‘ In an earlier part 
of this work we have endeavoured to give an approximate represen- 
tation of the Roman roads, as they existed in Palestine \ ^ and we 
have had occasion more than once to allude to the roxite which lay 
between the religious and political capitals of the country.* To 
the roads i)reviou6ly mentioned we must add .another, which passes, 
not by Lydda^ (or Diosp?)lis), but moi^ directly across the inter- 
mediate sj)ace from Gophiia to Antipatris. We have thus the whole 
route to Omsarea before us ; and we .are enabled to i^icture to our- 
selves the entire x>rogress of the little army which took St. Paul in 
safety from the conspiracies of the Jews, .and placed liini under the 
protection of Felix the governor. 

The road lay, first, for about three hours, norfchw.ards,"’ along the 
high mountainous region which divides the valley of the Jordan 
from the great western plain of Judma.^ About midnight they would 
reach Goijhna.^ Here, after a short halt, they quitted the northern 
road which leads to Neapolis*^ and Damascus, once travelled by St. 
Pj¥u 1 under widely different circumstances,-- -and turned towards 
the coast on the left. Presently they bcg.an to descend among the 
western eminences and valleys of the moimt.ain-country,^ startling 


' See ‘ A Visit to Antipatri s’ by tlie 
Rev. Eli Smith, missionary in Palestine, 
in the Sibliotheca Sacra, vol. i. pp. 478 
-"19G. The journey w'as expressly 
taken (on the way from Jerusalem to 
Joppa) for the purpose of ascertaining 
St. Paul’s route to Antipatris; and the 
whole of this circuitous route to .loppa 
was accomplished in two days, j'he 
article is foUowed by some valuable re- 
marks by Dr. Robinson, ^'rtlo entirely 
agrees with Mr. E. Smith, though he 
had previously assumed Res. iii. 

4G, GO), that St. Paul’s escort had gone 
by the pass of Bethoron, a rbute some- 
times used, as by Cestius Gallius on his 
march from Caesarea by Lydda to Jeru- 
salem. Joseph. Wari'ii. 19. 1. 

* Chap. III. In the larger editions 
these roads are shown in a map. 

* gfC 44, 87, 332, 333, 667. 

^ Acts ix. 32. For geographical 
illustration, we may refer to the move- 
ments of Peter in reference to Lydda, 
Joppa, Caesarea, and Jerusalem (ix. 38, 
X. 23, 24, xi. 2), and also those of Philip 
in reference to Sebaste (?) in Samaria, 


Azotus, Ga/.n, and Cjim area (viii.). 

'* This j)art of the road has l>een men- 
tioned hoforo (p. 70) as one wdicre Dr. 
Robinson followed (he line of a Homan 
pavement. With the very full doserip- 
tioii in his third volume, pp. 75-80, the 
map in the first volume should be com- 
pare<!. Mr. K. Smith mentions this])art 
of tlie route briefly, B. S. pp. 478, 479. 
p. 70. 

' ‘We, rode hastily to Bireh. , . . 
reachetl Bireh in 2 h. 20 m. . . . 35 ni. 
from Bireh, we came to ruins. Here wc 
found we had mistaken, our path. , . . 
30 m. from hence we took the follow- 
ing bearings, &c readied Jufiia 

in 30 m.’ B. S. 479. Compare the 
time in Dr. Robinson’s account, 
pp, GO, 70. 

® * We started [from Jufiial by the 
oldest' road tdi^Kefr Saba. . . .In 20 m. 
reached Bir Zeit. In this distance, we 
found evident rc^nains of the pavement 
of a Roman road, affording satisfactory 
proof that we had not mistaken our 
route.’ B. S. 480. * The whole of our 

way down the mountain was a very 
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the shepherd on the hills of Ephraim, and rousing fche village 
peasant, who woke only to curse his oppressor, as he heard the 
hoofs of the horses on the pavement, and the well-known tramp of 
the Roman soldiers. A second resting-place might perhaps be 
found a Thamna,^ a city mentioned by Josephus in the Jewish 
wars, and possibly the ‘ Timnath Heres,’ where Joshua’ was buried 
‘ *n mount Ephraim, in the border of his inheritance.’ And then 
they proceeded, still descending over a rocky and thinly cultivated 
tract, ^ till about day-break they came to the ridge of the last hiU ^ 
and overlooked ‘ the great plaiii of Sharon coming quite up to i4 
base on the west.’ The road now turned northwards,* across the 
rich land of the plain of Sharon, through fields of wheat and 
barley, just then almost ready for the harvest. ‘ On the east were 


practicable, and, for the most part, a 
very easy descent. It seemed lormed 
by nature for a road, and we had not 
descended far from the point where our 
observations were made, before we came 
again upon the Roman pavement. This 
we continued to find at intervals during 
the remainder of the daj*. In some 
places, for a considerable distance, it 
was nearly perfect; and then, again, it 
was entirely broken up, or a turn in our 
path made us lose sight of it. Yet we 
travelled hardly half an hour at any 
time without fmding distinct traces of 
it, I do not remember observing any- 
where before so extensive remains of a 
Roman road,’ p. 482. ‘ A few minutes 

beyond the village [ Um Sufah], a branch 
of the road led on to the right, wliere, 
according to our guides, it furnishes a 
more direct route to Kefr Saba. I5ut 
just at this point the Roman road was 
fortxmately seen following the path on 
the left ; and thws informed ns very 
distinctly that this was the direction 
for ns to* take,’ p. 483. 

* One of the collateral results of IVIr. 
Eli Smith's journey is the identification 
of the site of this city — not the Tim- 
nath of Josh. XV. 10 — but a place men- 
tioned in the following passages of Jo- 
sephus, Ant, xiv. 11. 2 ; War^ iii. 3. 6, 
iv. 8. 1 : also 1 Macc. ix. 50. The ruins 
are now called Tihneh. 

® Josh. xix. 49, 60, xxiv. 30 ; Judg. 
ii. 8, 9. Mr. E. Smith observed some 
remarkable sepulchres at Tibneli. 

3 B, 8, 486, 487. The traveller was 
.still guided by the same indications of 
the ancient road. * Hastejung on [from 
Tihneh] and passing o<|casionallv pm- 
tions OT the Roman road, we reached in 
40 m. the large town of Ahud. ... To 
the left of OUT road we passed several 
^pulehral excavations, marking this as 
an ancient place. Our path led us for 


a considerable distance dowm a gentle 
but ver^’ rocky descent, which w'as the 
beginning of a Wadj". Through nearly 
the whole of it, we either rode upon or 
by the side of the Roman road. At 
length the Wads' became broader, and 
w'itb its declivities was chiefly occupied 
with fields of grain and other cultiva- 
tion. . . . After clearing the cultiva- 
tion in the neigiibonrhood w'e passed 
over a hilly tract, with little cultiva- 
tion and thinly sprinkled with shrub- 
bery. ... In our descent, wdiich was 
not great, we thought ss e could discern 
further traces of the Rpman road. 
Hut it was nearly dark, and wc ifi'ay 
po.ssibly have been mistaken.’ 

^ At this point is the village of Mej- 
del Yaba in the province of Nablous. 
‘ It stands on^he top of a hill, with the 
valley of Bolat on the south, a branch 
Wady running into it on the east, and 
the great plain of Sharon coming quite 
up to its base on the west,’ p. -488. Mr. 
E. Smith arrived there at eight in tlie 
evening, having ridden about thirty 
miles since the morning. The next 
day he says : ‘ I was disappointed in 
not procuring bo many 'hearings from 
Mejdel Yaoa as J hoped. The 

rising sun shooting^is raya down the 
side of the motuniain prevented our see- 
ing much in that direction,’ p. 490. 

* From Mejdel Yaba Mr. E. Smith 
did not tahe the direct road to Kefr 
Saba, ‘which W'ould have led north- 
ward, probably in the direction of the 
Roman road,’ but went more to the 
west, by Ras-el-Ain, and acrow^ the 
river Anjeh near its source, and then 
by Jifiulieh. 

« * Its soil is i.n inexhaustible^ black 
loam, and nearijr the whole of it was 
now under cultivwdon, presenting a 
scene of fertility and rural beauty rarely 
equalled. Immense fields of wheat and 
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the mountains of Samaria, rising gradually above each other, and 
boimding the plain in that direction : on the left lay a line of low 
wooded hills, shutting it in from the sea.’ Between this higher and ) 
lower range, but on the level ground, in a place well watered and 
richly wooded, was the town of Antipatris. Both its history and 
situation are described to us by Joseijhus. The ancient (Japhar- 
Saba, fyom which one of the Asmonean princes had dug a trench 
and built a wall to J oppa, to protect the country from invasion, ^ 
was afterwards rebuilt by Herod, and named in honour of his father 
' Antipater.* It is described in ont^ i)assage as being near the moun- 
tains and in another, as in the richest j)lain of his dominions, 
with abundance both of water and wood.^ In the narrative of the 
Jewish war, Antipatris is mentioned as one of the scenes of Ves- 
pasian’s first military proceedings.^ It afterwards disa^jpears from 
history but the ancient name is still familiarly used by the 
easantry, and remains «vith the j)hysical features of the neigh- 
ourhood to identify the site."^ « 

The foot-soldiers proceeded no further than Antipatris, but re- 
turned from thence to Jerusalem (xxiii. 32). They were no longer 
necessary to secure St. Paul’s safety ; for no pb^t by the way was 
now to be apprehended ; but they might very probably be required 
in the fortress of Antonia.® It would be in the course of the after- 
noon that the remaining soldiers with their weary horses entered 
the streets of Ciesarea. The centurion who remained in command 
of them® proceeded at once to the governor, and gave up his pri- 
soner j and at the same time presented the dispatch,^'' with which 
h§ was clfarged by the commandant of the garrison at Jerusalem. 

We have no record of the personal appeai’ance of Felix ; but if 
we may yield to the impression naturally left by what wo know 
his sensual and ferocious character,’^ we can imagine the counte- 
nance with which he read the following dispatch. ‘ Claiodius 
siaa sends greeting to the most JSxcellent J^\llx the governor. This 
man was apprehended by the Jewsy and on the point of being hilled by 

barley waving in the breeze, were ad- This identity may be considered now 
vancing rapidly to maturity,’ p. 491. as proved beyond a doubt. For some 
1 ms was on the ‘27th of April, almost remarks on minor difficulties, see our 
ne exact time of St. Paul’s Journey. note here in the l/irger editions. 

^ Joseph. xiii. 1.5. 1. frar, i. 4. 7. 8 It is explicitly stated that they 

\ IFar. i. *21, 9, came back to their quarters at Jeru- 

I * Balem. 

'v b 21. 9. ® One centurion would remain, 

revolt of Vindex while the others returned. Possibly 
anJr moved his forces in he is the same officer^ho is mentioned 

spring rrom Caesarea towards Anti- xxiv. 23. 
patns.’ JTary iv. 8. 1. lo Acts xxiii. 33. 

»«enfioiied by Jerome as a See next chapter, 

small town half ruined.’ It occurs Acts xxiii. 26 

m Jerusalem Itinerary between Caesarea w «His Excellency the Governor.' 
«ua Jerusalem ; and the distances are This is apparently ‘an official title. 

® . Tertullus v-ses the same stvle in ad- 

ihc existence of a place called dressing Felix, xxiv. 3, and'Paul hiro- 
Saba in this part of the plain self in addressing Festus, xxvi. 26. 

« knmvn to Prokescb, and its iden- Hence we may suppose Tkeophilns 
with Antipa^ vms suggested by (who is thus addressed, Luke i. 3) to 
«amiier, Rob. B%b. Jte$. lii. 45-47. have been a man holding official ra«k. 
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themy when I ca/nie and rescx^ed him with my military guard for I 
J-eamt that he was a Roman citizen.'^ A'nd wishing to ascertain the 
cha/rge which they had to allege against him, I took him down^ to their 
Scmh^rvn : and there I fou7id that the charge had reference to certain 
questions of their law, and that he was accused of no offence worthy of 



Ca*sarea.. 


death or imprisonment. A^id now having received information^ that a 
plot is about to he formed against the mantis life, I send ^ Jiim to thee 
foHhwithy and I have told his accusers that they must tyri^cg their 
charge before thee.^ Farewell.^ ^ 

Felix raised his eyes from the paper, and said, ‘ To what province 
does he belong V It was the first question which a Roman governor 
would naturally ask in such a case. So Pilate had formerly paused, 
when he found he was likely to tresi^ass on ‘ Herod’s jurisdiction.’ 
Besides the delicacy required by etiquette, the Roman law laid 
down strict rules for all inter-provincial communications. In the 
present case there could be no great difficulty for the moment. A 
Roman citizen with certain vague charges brought against him, 


^ In A. V. (through forgetfulness of 
the definite article) this is unfortunately 
translated * with an army.’ 

* This statement was dexterously in- 
serted by ClaudiifS Lysias to save him- 
self from disgrace. But it was false : 
for it is impossible not to see ‘ I learnt ’ 
intends to convey the impression that 
Paul’s Homan citi^ieiiship was the cause 
of the rescue, whereas this fact did not 
come to his knowledge till fifterwai*ds. 
Some of the cominentators/mave justly 
observed that this dexterous falsehood 
is an incidental proof of the genuineness 
of the document. 

* * Took down* Here we may repeat 
wliat has been said above concerning 


the ^topogranhy of Af^tonCa 4ild tlie 
Temple. , 

^ This is the natural English trans- 
lation. Our letters are expressed as 
from the writer’s point of view, those of 
the ancients were adapted to the posi- 
tion of the reader, 

* * Before thee* at the termination, 
emphatic. 

® ‘ Farewell.’ The MSS. vary as to 
the genuineness of this word. If the 
evidence is equally balanced, we should 
decide in its favour ; for it is exactly 
the Latin * Yale.’ Such d^P^^ches 
from a subordinate to a commanding 
officer would naturally be in Latin. 
See p. 2. 
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CHAPTER XXTI. 


History of JudaQa resumed. — Roman Governors. — Felix. — Troops quartered in 
Palestine. — Description of Ca;8area.«^St. Paul accused there . — Speech before 
Felix . — Continued Imprisonment. — Accession of Festus. — Appeal to the Em- 
peror . — Speech before JLgrippa. 


Wb have pursued a long and varied narrative, since we last took a 
general view of the jjolitical history of Judfea. The state of this 
part of the Empire in the year 44 wa» briefly summed up in a 
previous chapter (Chap. IV.). It was then remarked that tk » 
year and the year 60 were the two only points which we can regai^. 
as fixed in the annals of the earliest Church, and, therefore, the two 
best chronological pivots of the Apostolic history . ^ We have fol- 
lowed the life of the Apostle Paul through a si>ace of fourteen years 
from the former of these dates : and now we are rapidly approaching 
the second. Then we recounted the miserable eiid of king Agrippa 
I. Now we are to sp)eak of Agrippa II., who, like his father, had 
the title of King, though his kingdom was not identically the same. - 
The life of the second Agrippa ranges over the last period of 
national Jewish history, and the first ago of the Christian Church : 
and both his life and that of his sisters Drusilla and Berenice Sre 
curiously connected, by manifold links, with the general history of 
the times. This Agrippa saw the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
lived till the first century was closed in the old age of St. John, — 
the last of a dynasty eminent for magnificence and intrigue. Bere- 
nice concluded a life of profligacy by a criminal connection with 
Titus, the conqueror of Jerusalem.® Drusilla became the wife of 


^ We assume that Festus succeeded 
Felix in the year GO. In support of 
this opinion we must refer to the note, 
(C) upon the Chronological Table in 
the Appendix. 

* Agrippa II. was made king of 
Chalcis A.i>. 48 — ^he received a further 
accession of territory- a.d. 53, and died, 
at the age of 70, a.d. 99. He was in- 
timate^ with Jos^hus, and was the 
last prince of the Herodiaii house. 

^ Titus seems to have been only pre- 
vented from marr^dng this beautiful 
and profligate princess by the indignant 
feeling of the Romans. See Dio Cass. 
Ixvi. 15. The name of Berenice is so 
mixed up with the histpry of the times, 
and she is so often mentioned, both by 
Josephus and by Roman writers, that 
it is desirable to put together here some 
of the principal notices of her lifo and 


character. She was first married to 
her uncle, Herod, king of Chalcis ; and 
after his death she lived with her bro- 
ther, Agrippa, not without suspicion of 
thf. most ciaminal intimacy. (Joseph. 
Ant. XX. 7\3.) Compare Juvenal, vi. 
155. 

It was during this i)eriod of her life 
that she made that marriage with 
Polemo, king of Cilicia, Avhich has 
been alluded to in the earlier part of 
this work (p. 20). Soon she left 
Polemo and returned to her brother : 
and then it was that St. Paul was 
brought before them at Caesarea. After 
this time, she became a partisan of Ves- 
pasian. Tac. ii. 81. Her connec- 
tion with Vespasian’s son is mentioned 
by Suetonius and by Tacitusi, as well as 
by Dio Cassias. The one redeeming 
passage in her life is Uia patnotic feel- 
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Felix, and perished with the child of that union in the eruption of 
Vesuvius. j 

We have said that the kingdom of this Agrippa was not coinci- 
dent with that of his father. He was never, in fact, King of Judcea, 
The three years, during which Agrippa I. reigned at Csesarea, were 
only an interpolation in the long series of Roman procurators, who 
ruled Judsea in subordination to the governors of Syria, from ^he 
death of Herod the Great to the final destruction of Jerusalem. In 
the year 44, the second Agrippa was only sixteen years old, and he 
was detained about the court of' Claudius, while Cuspius Fadus 
was sent out to direct the provincial affairs at Ctesarea.^ It was 
under the administration of Fadus that those religious movements 
took place, which ended (as we have seen above, j). 583) in placing 
under the care of the Jews the sacred vestments kept in the tower 
of Antonia, and which gave to Herod king of Chalcis the manage- 
ment of the Temple and its treasury, and the appointment of the 
high priests. And in other resi)ects the Jews had reason to re- 
member his administration with gratitude ; for he put down the 
banditti which had been the pest of the country under Agrippa ; 
and the slavish compliment of Tertullus to Felix (Acts xxiv. 2, 3) 
might have been addressed to him with truth, — that ‘ by him the 
Jews enjoyed great quietness, and that very worthy deeds had 
been done to the nation by his providence.^ He was succeeded by 
Tiberius Alexander, a renegade Alexandrian Jew, and the nephew 
of the celebrated Philo. In relation to the life of this official in 
Judjea, there are no incidents worth recording ; at a later period 
• we see nim at the siege of Jerusalem in command of Roman forces 
under Titus and the consequent inscriptions in his honour at 
Rome served to point the sarcasm of the Roman satirist.^ Soon 
after the arrival of Ventidius Cumanus to succeed him as governor^ 
in the year 48, Herod king of Chalcis died, and Agrippa II. was 
placed on his throne, with the same privileges in reference to the 
Temple and its worship, which had been possessed by his uncle. 

‘ During the government of Cumanus, the low and sullen munnurs 
which announced the approaching eruption of the dark volcano, 
now gathering its strength in Palestine, became more distinct. 
The people and the Roman soldiery began to display mutual ani- 
mosity.’® One indication ,of this animosity has been alluded to 
before,^ — the dreadful loss of life in the Temple which resulted 
from the vranton insolence of one of the soldiers in Antonia at the 
time of a festival. Another was the excitement which ensued after 
the burning of the Scriptures by the Roman troops at Beth-Horon, 
on the road between Jerusalem and Csosarea. An attack made by 
the Samaritans on some Jews who were proceeding through their 
country to a festival, led to wider results.® Appeal was made to 
Quadratus, governor of Syria : and Cumanus was sent to Rome to 

ing she displayed on the occasion al- and iv. 10. 6. 

luded to, p. 576. (See Joseph. War, ^ Jiiv. i. 129. 

it 15. 16.) * AfU. XX. 5. 2. War, ii. 12. 1. 

^ Joseph. Ant. xix. 9, xx. 5. 1. War, ® Milman’s Hist, of the Jews, ii. 203. 
ii. 11. 6. ^ See the preceding chapter, p. 683 

* Joseph. Ant. xx. 6. 2. For Beth-Horon see p. 695, n. 1. 

• War,^. I* 6. Compare ii. 18. 7, ® xx. C. War, ii. 12, 

" SB 
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answer for his conduct to the Emperor. In the end he was deposed, 
(and Felix, the brother of Pallas the free cl man and favourite of 
Claudius, was (partly by the influence of Jonathan the liigh priest) 
appointed to succeed him. ^ 

The mention of this governor, who was brought into such inti- 
mate relations with St. Paul, demands that we should enter now 
more closely into details. The origin of Felix and the mode of his 
elevation would prepare us to expect in him such a character as that 
which is condensed into a few words by Tacitus, — that, ‘ in the 
practice of all kinds of lust and cruelty, he exercised the power of a 
king with the temper of a slave.’ The Jews had, indeed, to thank 
him for some good services to their nation. He cleared various 
parts of the country from robbers ; ^ and he pursued and drove 
away that Egyptian fanatic, with whom Claudius Lysias too hastily 
identified St. Paul. ^ But the same historiaii. from whom we derive 
this information, gives us a terrible illustration of his cruelty in the 
story of the murder of J onathan, to whom Felix was partly in- 
debted for his own elevation. The high priest had presumed to 
expostulate with the governor on some of his practices, and as- 
sassins were forthwith employed to murder him in the sanctuary of 
the Temple.^ And as this crime illustrates one part of the sentence, in 
which Tacitus describes his character, so we may see the other parts 
of it justified and elucidated in the narrative of St. Luke ; — that 
which siDeaks of him as a voluptuary, by his union with Drusilla, 
whom he had enticed from her husband by aid of a magician, who 
is not imreasonably identified by some with Simon Magus^’ — and 
that which speaks of his servile meanness, by his trembling without^ 
repentance at the preaching of Paul, and by his detention of him 
in prison from the hope of a bribe. When he finally left the 
Apostle in bonds at Csesarea, ^this also (as we shall see) was done 
from a mean desire to conciliate those who were about to accuse 
him at Rome of maladministration of the province. The final 
breach between him and the provincials seems to have arisen from 
a quarrel at Caesarea, between the Jewish and Heathen population, 
which grew so serious, that the troops were called out into the 
streets, and both slaughter and plunder was the result. 

The mention of this circumstance leads us to give some accouUt of 
the troops quartered in Palestine and of the general distribution of 
the Roman army ; without some notion of which no adequate idea 
can be obtained of the Empire and the Provinces. Moreot’er St. 
Paul is brought, about this part of his life, into such close relations 
with different parts of that military service, from which he draws 
some of his most forcible imagery,® that our narrative would be in- 


^ ^ Josephus and Tacitusdiffer astothe 
circumstances of his first coming into 
the East. According to one account, 
he was joint-procurator for a time with 
Cumanus, the latter holding Qalilee, 
the former Samaria. Fibm the circum- 
stance of his being called Antonius Fe- 
lix. it has been supposed that he wa.M 
manumitteb by Antonia, the mother of 
Claudius. 


* Hi&U V. 9. See Ant. xii. 64. 

. 3 War, ii, 13. 2. 

* AnU XX. 8. 6. War, ii, 13. 6. 

3 See the preceding chapter. | 

^ Ant, XX. 8. 6. His treachery to 
Kleazar the arch -robber, mentioned by 
Josephus in the same ^section, should 
not be unnoticed. ^ 

^ See p. 66, n. 1. ^ 

« See especial^ Ep^:vi.||hl8 5 ajBO 
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complete without some account both of the Praetorian guards and^ 
the legionary soldiers. The latter force may be fitly described in^ 
connection with Ciesarea, and we shall see that it is not out of place 
to allude here to the former also, though its natural association is 
with the city of Pome. 

That division between the armed and unarmed provinces, to 
which attention has been called before (pp. 115 - 117 ),^ will se^ve 
to direct us to the principle on which the Homan legions were 
distributed. They were chiefly posted in the outer i)rovinces or 
along the frontier, the immediate neighbourhood of the Mediter- 
ranean being completely subdued under the sway of Home. The 
military force remiired in Gaul and Spain was much smaller than 
it had been in the early days of Augustus. Even in Africa the 
frontier was easily maintained : for the Homans do not seem to 
have been engaged th^pe in that interminable war with native 
tribes, which occupies the French in* Algeria. The greatest ac- 
cumulation of legions was on the northern and eastern boundaries 
of the Empire, — along the courses of the three frontier rivers, 
the Hhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates;^ and, finally, three 
legions were stationed in Britain and three in Judfea. We know 
the very names of these legions. Just as we find memorials of the 
second, the ninth, and the twentieth in connection with Chester^ 
or York, so by the aid of historians or historic monuments we can 
trace the presence of the fifth, the tenth, and the fifteenth in 
Caesarea, Ptolemais, or Jerusalem.** And here two principles must 
be bom^in mind which regulated the stations of the legions. They 
did not move from province to i)rovince, as our troops are taken in 
succession from one colony to another ; but they remained on one 
station for a vast number of years. And they were recruited, for 
the most part, from the jirovinccs w’here they were posted : for the 
time had long passed away when every legionary soldier was an 
Italian and a freeborn Roman citizen.^ Thus Josephus tells us 


1 Cor. xiv. 8 ; 1 These, v. 8 ; and 2 Tim. 
ii* 3, 4. 

' We may add here, that the division 
of the provinces under the Emperors 
arose out of an earlier division under 
the Republic, when a Prq^onsul w^h a 
large military force w'as sent to some 
provinces, and a Proprcetor with a 
smaller force to others. 

“ In the time of Augustus we find 
four legions in the neighbourhood of 
the Euphrates, eight on the Rhine- 
frontier, and six along the Danube 
(two in Moesia, two in Panno nia, and 
two in Dalmatia). In that of Hadrian 
tb^ force on each of these rivers was 
considerably greater. 

^ Antiquarians acquainted with the 
monuments ofr Chester are familiar 
with the letters Leo. xx. v. v. (Valens 
Vlctrix). 

* In Tacitus (v. 1> 

jOir^^iegioijMB iMff^expressly men- 


tioned. Compare i. 10, ii. 4. The same 
legions are mentioned by Josephus. 
See, for instance, IFar, v. 1. 6 , v. 2. 3. 
We have also notices of them on Syrian 
coins and inscriptions. 

It should be noticed that the pas- 
sages just adduced from Josephus and 
Tacitus refer to the time when the 
Jewish war was breaking out. Judiea 
may have been garrisoned, not by le- 
gions, but by detached cohorts, during 
the rule of Felix and Festus. 

5 At first under the Republic all 
Roman soldiers were Roman citizens. 
‘But in proportion as the public free- 
dom was lost in extent of conquest, 
war was gradually improved into an 
art and degraded into a trade.’ The 
change began with Marins. The dUtuda 
of C«sar was formed of strangers; but 
these troops afterwards receiv«l the 
Roman citizenship. With the distinc- 
tion between the Prastorian and legion- 
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irapeatedly that the troops quartered in his native country were 
'reinforced from thence not indeed, from the Jews, — for they 
were exempt from the duty of serving,'* — but from the Greek and 
Syrian population. 

But what were these legions ? We must beware of comparing 
them too exactly with our own regiments of a few hundred men : 
fofr they ought rather to be called brigades, each consisting of more 
than 6000 infantry, with a regiment of cavalry attached. Here we 
see the explanation of one part of the force sent down by Claudius 
Lysias to Antipatris. ® Within the fortress of Antonia were stables 
for the horses of the troopers, as well as quarters for a cohort of 
infantry. But, moreover, every legion had attached to it a body 
of auxiliaries levied in the province, of almost equal number : and 
here, perhaps, we find the true account of the 200 ‘ spearmen,’ who 
formed a part of St. Paul’s escort, with tjie 200 legionary soldiers. 
Thus we can form to ourselves some notion of those troops (amount- 
ing, perhaps, to 36,000 men), the presence of which was so familiar 
a thing in Judaea, that the mention of them appears in the most 
solemn passages of the Evangelic and Apostolic history,^ while a 
Jewish historian gives us one of the best accounts of their discipline 
and exercises.^ 

But the legionary soldiers, with their cavalry and auxiliaries, were 
not the only military force in the Empire, and, as it seems, not the 
only one in Judaea itself. The great body of troops at Rome (as we 
shall see when we have followed St. Paul to the metropolis) were 
the Praetorian Guards, amounting at this period to 10,f)00 men.® 
These favoured forces were entirely recruited from Italy ; their 
pay was higher, and their time of service shorter ; and, for the most 
part, they were not called out on foreim service.^ Yet there is 
much weight in the opinion which regards the A'^igustan Cohort of 
Acts xxvii. 1 as a part of this Imperial Guard.® Possibly it was 

ary soldiers, all necessary connection * War^ iii. 5. 

between citizenship and military ser- 6 Under Au^stus there were nine co- 
vice ceased to exist. In strict con- horts. Under Tiberius they were raised 
formity with this state of things we to ten. The number was not increased 
find that Claudius Lysias was a citizen again till after St. Paul’s time, 
by purchase, not because he was a Such a general rule would have 

military officer. exceptions,-— as in the case of our own 

' Ant, xiv. 15. 10. JPar, i. 17. 1. Guards at Waterloo and^ Sebastopol. 

* Jos. Ant, xiv. 10. 11-19. ® This is a question' of some diffi- 

* What is written here and in the culty. Two opinions held by various 
preceding chapter is based on the as- commentators may, we think, readily 
sumption that the cohort under the be dismissed. 1. This cohors Augusta 
command of Claudius Lysias was a was not a part of any legio Augustet, 
Isgionnrg cohort. But it is by no means 2. It was not identical with the Sebas- 
certain that it was not an independent teni (so named from Sebaste in Sama- 
cohort, like those called ‘Augustan’ ria) mentioned by Josephus: foninthe 
and ‘ Italic.’ It appears that such co- ' first place, this *was a troop of horse, 
horts really contained 1000 men each, and secondly, we should expect u^f~ 

^ It must be bornq.^ in mind that ferent term to be used. 
some of the soldiers mentioned in the Wieseler thinks this cohort was a 
Gospels belonged to Herod’s military special corps enrolled by Nero .mder 
fiirce: but since his troops were dis- tne name of They the 

on the Roman model, we need of thePr»torian8,and acw^|iitii4d 
hardly make this distinction. Kero to Qreec^^ The date of 
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idenlacal^ with the Jtoiic Cohort of Acts x. 1. It might well be that^ 
the same* corps might be called ‘ Italic/ because its men were ex- < 
clusirely Itidians; and ‘Augustan/ because they were properly 
part of the Emperor's guard, though some of them might occasion- 
ally be atta<died to the person of a provincial governor. And we 
observe that, while Cornelius (x. 1) and Julius (xxvii. 1) are both 
Roman names, it is at Caesarea that each of these cohorts is sskid,to 
have been stationed. As regards the Augustan cohort, if the view 
above given is correct, one result of it is singularly interesting : for 
it seems that Julius the centurion,* who conducted the Apostle Paul 
to Rome, can be identified with a high degree of probability with 
Julius Priscus, who was afterwards prefect of the Praetorian Guards 
under the Emperor Vitellius.* 

This brief notice may suffice, concerning the troops quartered 
in Palestine, an^ especially at Caesarea. The city itself remains to 
be described. Little ndw survives on the spot to aid us in the 
restoration of this handsome metropolis. On the wide area once 
occupied by its busy population there is silence, interrupted only 
by the monotonous washing of the sea ; and no sign of human life, 
save the occasional encampment of Bedouin Arabs, or the accident 
of a small coasting vessel anchoring off the shore. The best of the 
ruins are engulfed by the sand, or concealed by the encroaching 
sea. The nearest road passes at some distance, so that compara- 
tively few travellers have visited Caesarea.® Its glory was short- 
lived. Its decay has been complete, as its rise was arbitrary and 
sudden. Strabo, in the reign of Augustus, describes at this part of 
tte inhoijt)itable coast 'of Palestine nothing but a landing-place with 
a castle called Strato's tower. Less than eighty yeara afterwards 
we read in Tacitus and Pliny of a city here, which was in possession 
of honourable privileges, w'hich was the ‘ Head of J udaea/ as Antioch 
was of Syria. Josephus ex^jlains to us the change which took place 
in so short an interval, by describing the work which Herod the 
Great began and completed in twelve years. ^ Before building Anti- 


rolment constitutes a difficulty. But 
might not the cohort in question be 
some other detachment of the Praetorian 
Guards? 

It appears from Joseph. Wavy iii. 4. 
2,. that five cohorts (indapendently of 
the legpons) were regularly stationed 
at Caesarea, and the Augustan cohort 
may very well have been one of them. 
But we are not by any means limited 
to those. Dean Alford remarks, very 
justly, that we must not assume, as too 
i^uy commentators have done, that 
this cohort was resident at Caesarea. 


^ See p. 23, n. 5, also p. 96, n. 4, (in 
the account* of Cornelius,) where it is 
shown that this corps cannot have been 
a oo^rt of Nero^s Legio prima Italica. 

objection to the view of Meyer, 
mo^^i^tiifies the two^ is that Judaea 
^nder^rocurators at the time 
of Jporaelius. But 


there is great obscuritj’^ about the early 
dates in the Acb*. If the ‘ Augustan 
cohort* is identical with the Augu^ani 
of Nero, it is clear that the ‘ Italic co- 
hort* is not the same. 

* The argument is given in full by 
Wieseler. 

3 Thus Dr. Robinson was prevented 
from visiting or describing what re- 
mains. The fullest account is perhaps 
that in Buckingham’s Travels (i- 197- 
215). See also Irby and Mangles, and 
Lamartine. There is an excdlent de- 
scription of the place, with illustrations, 
at the end of the first volume of Dr. 
Traill's Josephus, Our illustration, at 
the close of the preceding chapter, Is 
from Bartlett’a Pootsteps of Our Lord 
and His Apostles, We refer now 
to the views in Van de Velde’s Fays 
disraei, , . 0 

^ Antiq, xy, 9. 6. fFdrp 2L 6-8. 
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patris in honour of his father (see p. 597), he built on the shore 
^between Dora and Joppa, where Strato’s castle stood near the 
boundary of Galilee and Samax'ia, a city of sumptuous palaces in 
honour of Augustus Caesar. The city was provided with everything 
that could contribute to magnificence,* amusement,^ and health.® 
But its great boast was its harbour, which provided for the ships 
which visited that dangerous coast a safe basin, equal in extent to 
the Piraeus,'* Vast stones were sunk in the sea to the depth of 
twenty fathoms,® and thus a stupendous breakwater® was formed, 
curving round so as to afford complete protection from the south- 
westerly winds,’ and open only on the north. Such is an imperfect 
description of that city, which in its rise and greatest eminence is 
exactly cotemporaneous with the events of which we read in the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. It has, indeed, some connection 
with later history. Vespasian was here declared Emperor, and he con- 
ferred on it the title of a colony, with the additional lionour of being 
called by his OAvn name. Here Eusebius® and Procopius were bom, and 
thus it is linked with the recollections of Constantine and Justinian. 


After this time its annals are obscured, though the character of its 
remains — which have been aptly termed ‘ ruins of ruins,’ — show 
that it must have long been a city of note under the successive occu- 
pants of Palestine.® Its chief association, however, must always 
be with the age of which we are writing. Its two great features 
were its close connection with Borne and the Emi^erors, and the 
large admixture of Heathen strangers in its i^opulation. Not only 
do we see here the residence of Roman procurators,*® the quarters 
of imperial troops,** and the port by which Judaea was entei'ed from 


* The buildings were of white stone. 

* It contained both a theatre and an 
amphitheatre. The former possesses 
great interest for us, as being the scene 
of the death of Agrippa (p. lOG). 
Some traces of it are sai<l to remain. 

8 The arrangement of the sewers is 
particularly mentioned by Josephus. 
The remains of the aqueducts are still 
visible. 

** This is the comparison of Josephus, 
A^ntiq, In the ‘ Trar^ he says it was 
greater than the Pirsous. 

^ Most of the stones were 50 feet 
long, 18 feet broad, and 9 feet deep. 
Josephus, however, is not quite con- 
sistent with himself in his statement 
of the dimensions. 

® This breakwater has been com- 
pared to that of Plymouth : but it was 
more like that of Cherbourg, and the 
whole harbour may more fitly be com- 
pared to the harbours of refuge now 
(1852) in construction at Holyhead and 
Portland. 

^ Josephus particularly says that the 
places on this part of the coast were 
*bad for anchorage on account of the 
swell towards (i.e. from) the S,W,* — a 
passage which deserves careful atten- 


tion, as illustrating Acts xxvii. 12. 

® He was the first biblical geogra- 
pher (as Forbiger remarks in his ac- 
count of Caesarea), and to him we owe 
the Onomasticoriy translated by Jerome, 
This place was also one of the scenes of 
Origen’s theological labours. 

** See the Appendix of Dr. Traill’s 
Josephus, vol. I. xlix.-lvi., where a very 
copious account is given of the existing 
state of Caesarea. Its ruins are de- 
scribed as ‘ remains from which ob- 
trude the costly materials of a succes- 
sion of structures, and which furnish a 
sort of condensed commentary upon 
that series of historical evidence which 
we derive from books.’ Cf late years 
they have been used as a quarry, 
furnishing shafts and ready-wrought 
blocks, &c., for public buildings at Acre 
and elsewhere. 

We are inclined to think that the 
‘•prsetorium ’ or ‘palace’ of Herod (Acts 
xxiii 35) was a different building from 
the official residence of Felix and 
Festus. This seems to be implied in 
xxiv. 24 and xxv. 23. We shall have 
occasion again to refer to the word 
irpatTtopioy, Chap. XXVI. 

See above on the Augustan cohort. 
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the west, but a Roman impress was ostentatiously given to every- 
thing that belonged to Caesarea. The conspicuous object to thoscf 
who approached from the sea was a temple dedicated to Ciesar and 
to Rome the harbour was called the ‘Augustan harbour : ’ the 
city itself was ‘Augustan Cjesarea.’® And, finally, the foreign 
influence here was so great, that the Septuagint tran Nation of the 
Scriptures was read in the synagogues/ There was a standing 
quarrel between the Greeks and the Jews, as to whether it was a 
Greek city or a Jewish city. The Jews appealed to the fact that it 
was built by a Jewish prince. The Greeks pointed to the temples 
and statues/ Tliis quarrel was never appeased till the great war 
broke out, the first act of which was the slaughter of 20,000 Jews in 
the streets of Ciesarea.^ 

Such was the city in which St. Paul was kept in detention among 
the Roman soldiers, till the time should come for his trial before 
that unscrupulous governor, whose charficter lias been above de- 
scribed. His accusers were not long in arriving. Tlie law required 
that causes should be heard speedily ; and the Apostle’s enemies at 
Jerusalem were not wanting in zeal. Thus, ‘ after five days,’ ’ the 
high priest Ananias and certain members of the Sanhedrin*^ appeared, 
with one of those advocates who practised in the law courts of the 
provinces, where the forms of Roman law were imj)erfoctly known, 
and the Latin language imjierfectly understood. Tlie man, whose 
professional services were engaged on this occasion, w<as called Ter- 
tullus. The name is Roman, and there is little doubt tliat he was 
an Italian, and spoke on this occasion in Latin. The criminal infor- 
• mation^ was formally laid before the governor.*' The prisoner was 
summoned, and Tertullus brought forward the charges against him 
in a set speech, which we need not (iuote at length. H(3 began by 
loading Felix with unmerited praises,'^ and then proceeded to allege 


^ This temple has been alliulefi to 
before, p. 96. Josephus says that in 
the temple were two statues, one of 
Koine and one of Caesar. Ant. In 
IF«r, he says that the statues wore 
colossal, that of Caesar equal in size to 
the Olympian Jupiter, and that of 
Rome to the Argive Juno. 

2 We find this terj^n on coins of 
Agrippa I. One of them is given in 
our larger editions. 

* So it is called by Josephus. Ant. 
XV. 1. 61. 

* Ughtfooton Actsvi.l. Sec p. 30, n. 4. 

* Ant. XX. 8 . 7. IFarj ii. 13. 7. 

« War, ii. 18. i. See pp. 602, 603. 

^ It is most natural to reckon these 
five days from the time of St. PauFs 
departure from Jerusalem. 

^ ‘ W’ith the Elders by which we 
are to understand representatives or 
deputies from the Sanhedrin. 

* The accuser and the accused could 
plead in person, as St. Paul did here : 
but cdvocaU (Jrnropti) were often em- 
ployed. It was a common practice for 


Toung Roman lawyers to go with con- 
suls and pnetors to the provinces, and 
to ‘qualify tliemsclves by tliis jiroviri- 
ciul practice for the sharper struggles 
of the forum at home.' We have an 
instance in the c.ise of CojUus, wlio 
spent his youth in this way in Africa. 
Cic. pro Caf. 30. It must be reniem- 
l)ereil that Latin was tlte proper lan- 
guage of tl»e law courts in every part 
of the Emi)ire. See p. 2. 

Sec p. 3, for remarks on Tertul- 
lus and the peculiarly Latin character 
of the .speech here given. 

‘They laid information before the 
governor against Paul,’ xxiv, 1. Sec 
XXV. 2. 

^2 ‘ When he was summoned,’ ver. 2. 
The presence of the accused was re- 
quired bv the Roman law. 

15 See* above. It is worth while to 
noti<'e here one phrase which is exactly 
the Latin tud providentia. It may be 
illustrated by the inscription : pnuviD. 
AUO. on the coin of Commodus in the 
title-page of this edition. 
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^hree distinct heads of accusation against St. Paul, — charging him, 
urst, with causing factious disturbances among all the Jews through- 
out the Empire * (which was an offence against the Homan Govern- 
ment, and amounted to Majestas or treason against the Emperor), — 
secondly, with being a ringleader of ‘ the sect of the Nazarenes ’ * 
(which involved heresy against the Law of Moses), — and thirdly, 
with an attempt to profane the Temple at Jerusalem® (an offence not 
only against the Jewish, but also against the Roman Law, which 
protected the Jews in the exercise of their worship). He concluded 
by asserting (with serious deviations from the truth) that Lysias, the 
commandant of the garrison, had forcibly taken the prisoner away, 
when the Jews were about to judge him by their own ecclesiastical 
law^ and had thus improperly brought the matter before Felix. ^ 
Th# drift of this representation was evidently to persuade Felix to 
give up St. Paul to the Jewish courts, in which case his assassina- 
tion would have been easily^ accomplished!^ And the Jews who 
were present gave a vehement assent to the statements of Tertullus, 
making no secret of their animosity against St. Paul, and asserting 
that these things were indeed so. 

The governor now made a gesture^ to the prisoner to signify that 
he might make his defence. The Jews were silent : and the Apostle, 
after briefly expressing his satisfaction that he had to plead his cause 
before one so well acquainted with Jewish customs, refuted Tertullus 
step by step. He said that on his recent visit to Jerusalem at the 
festival (and he added that it was only ‘ twelve days ’ since he had 
left Csesarea for that purpose),^ he had caused no disturbance in any 
part of Jerusalem, — that, as to heresy, he had never swerved from> 
nis belief in the Law and the Prophets, and that in conformity with 
that belief, he held the doctrine of a resurrection, and sought to live 
conscientiously before the God of his fathers,® — and, as to the 
Temple, so far from profaning it, he had been found in it delibe- 


^ A mover of sedition among all the 
Jews throughout the ivorld, 

* A ringleader of the sect of the Na- 
zarenes, On the word for sect see be- 
low, note, on ver. 14. The Authorised 
Version unfortunately renders the same 
Greek word, in one ‘case by ‘sect,’ in 
the other ‘heresy,’ and thus conceals 
the Imk of connection. As regards 
* Nazarene,’ this is the only place where 
it occurs in this sense. See pp. 116, 117. 
In the mouth of Tertullus it was a term 
of reproach, as ‘ Christian ’ below (xxvi. 
28) m that of Agrippa. 

* fi^ho hath also gone aboui to pro- 
fane the Temple, 

^ We have before observed that the 
Sanhedrin was still allowed to exercise 
criminal jurisdiction over ecclesiastical 
offenders. o 

® Compare the two attempts, xxiii. 
15 and xxv. 3. 

* Yer. 10. It is some help towards our 
realising the scene in our imagination, 
if we remeiabeE that Felix was seated 


on the tribunal (/3i5fi.a) like Gallic 
(xviii. 12) and Festus (xxv. 6). 

^ In reckoning these twelve days (ver. 
11) it would be possible to begin with 
the arrival in Jerusalem instead of the 
departure for Caesarea, — or we might 
exclude the days after the return to 
Ceesa^^ea. WiegjBier’s arrangement of the 
time is as follows. Ist day : Departure 
from Csesarea. 2nd: Arrival at Jeru- 
salem. 3rd; Meeting of the Elders. 
4th ( Pentecost') : Arrest in the Temple. 
5th: Trial before the Sanhedrin. 6th. 
(at night): Departure to Oiesarea. 7th : 
Arrival. 1 2th (five days after) : Ana- 
nias leaves Jerusalem. 13th : Ananias 
.reaches Csesarea. Trial before Felix. 

® It has been well observed that the 
classical phrase ‘ our hereditary God * 
(ver. 14J was judiciously employed be- 
fore Felix. ‘ The Apostle asserts that, 
according to the Roman law which al- 
lowed all men to worship the gods of 
their own nation, he is not open to any 
chaige of irreUgion.’ Humpnry. 
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rately ob 8 e^vi^g the very strictest ceremonies. The Jews of ‘Asia,* 
he added, who had been his first accusers, ought to have been pre> 
sent as witnesses now. Those who were present knew full well that 
no other charge was brought home to him before the Sanhedrin, 
except what related to the belief that he held in common with the 

• Pharisees. But, without further introduction, we quote St. Luke’s 
summary of his own words. 

10 Knowing, as I do, that thou hast been judge over iie denies ti»o 
this nation for many years, I defeiid myself in the igaiS^him. 
matters brought against me with greater confidence. 

11 For' it is in thy power to learn, that only twelve 
days have passed since I went up to Jerusalem to 

12 worship. And neither in the Temple, nor in the 
synagogues, nor in the streets, did they find me dis- 
puting with any man, or causing any disorderly con- 

< 13 course^ of people; nor can they prove against me 
the things whereof they now accuse me, 

14 But this I acknowledge to thee, that I follow the nj|* own 
opinion,^ which they call a sect,^ and thus worship case, 
the God of my fathers. And I believe all things 
which are written in the Law and in the Prophets ; 

15 and I hold a hope towards God, which my accusers 
themselves® entertain, that there will be a resurrec- 
tion of t]pie dead, both of the just and of the unjust. 

IG Wherefore® I myself also^ strive earnestly to keep a 
conscience always void of offence® towards God and 
^ man. 

17 Now after several® years I came'® hither, to bring 

and so now wo are called the sect of the 
Nazarenes. I do not deny that I belon^^ 
to the latter sect ; but I claim for it tlie 
same toleration which is extended by 
the Koinaii law to the others. I claim 
the right which you allow to all the 
nations under your government, of wor- 
shipping their national gods,* 

^ This shows tliut the Pharisees were 
the principal accusers of St. Paul ; and 
that the effect produced upon them by 
his speech before the Sanhedrin was 
only momentary. 

« Compare 2 Cor. v. 9, where the 
same conclusion is derived from the 
same premises. 

7 Tne best MSS. have aho* 

® Literally, containing no cause of 
stumbling. This also is a Pauline word, 
occurring only 1 Cor. x. 32, and PhiL 1 . 
10, in N. T. 

® ‘ Several^ not so strong as * mang, 
w ‘ 1 came' into this country I 


* The connection of this with the 
preceding is that Felix, having so long 
governed the province, would know 
that Paul had not been resident there 
before, during several years; besides 
which he could easily ascertain the 
date of his recent arrival. 

* This is a Pauline weyd founc^ no- 
where else in N. T. except 2 Cor. xi. 
28. The literal trandation would be a 
moh, 

® IPiiy, i.e. a religious opinion or sect, 
(See chap. xxii. 4.) 

^ Properly a sect or religious party ; 
not used in a bad sense. See Acts v. 
17 and xv. ft, and especially xxvi. 5, 
where the same word is used. St. Paul 
means to say (or rather did say in the 
argument of which St. Luke here gives 
the outlines): *Our nation is divided 
into religious parties which are called 
thus there is the sect of the 
Pharisees and the sect of the Sadducees, 
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alms^ to my nation, and offerings to the Temple.® 

And they found me so doing in the Temple, after I xxiv.i 
had undergone purification ; not gathering together 
a multitude, nor causing a tumult ; but certain Jews 
from Asia discovered me, who ought to have been 19 
here before thee to accuse me, if they had anything 
to object against me. 

^jjggsaisto Or let these my accusers themselves say whether 2C 
they found me guilty of any offence, when I stood 
before the Sanhedrin ; except it be for these words 21 
only which I cried out as I stood in the midst of * 
them : ‘ Concerning the resurrection of the dead, I 
am called in question before you this day.^ 

There was all the appearance of truthfulness in St. Paul’s words ; 
and they harmonised entirely with the statement contained in the 
dispatch of Claudius Lysias. Moreover, Felix had resided so long 
in CsBsarea,^ where the Christian religion had been known for many 
years, ^ and had penetrated even among the troops,® that ^ he had a 
more accurate knowledge of their religion’ (v. 22) than to be easily 
deceived by the misrepresentations of the Jews.® Thus a strong 
impression was made on the mind of this wicked man. But his was 
one of those characters, which are easily affected by feelings, but 
always drawn away from right action by the overpowering motive of 
self-interest. He could not make up his mind to acquit St. Paul. 

He deferred all inquiry into the case for the present. ' ^ When 
Lysias comes down,’ he said, ‘ I will decide finally’ between you.^ 
Meanwhile he placed the Apostle under the charge of the centurion 
who had brought him to Cjesarea,® with directions that ho should 
be treated with kindness and consideration. Close confinement was 
indeed necessary, both to keep him in safety from the Jews, and 
because he was not yet acquitted : but orders were given that lie 
should have every relaxation which could be permitted in such a 


* This is the only mention of this 
collection in the Acts, and its occur- 
rence here is a striking undesigned 
coincidence between the Acts and 
Epistles. 

* Offerings, Wc need not infer that 
St. Paul brought oflFerings to the Temple 
with him from foreign parts ; this in it- 
self would have been not unlikely, but 
it seems inconsistent with St. James’s 
remarks (Acts xxi. 23, 24). The pre- 
si^ is only a condensation for < 1 came 
tb Jerusalem to bring alms to my na- 
tion, and 1 entered the Temple to make' 
bfi'erings to the Temple. 

* If these events took place in the 
year 68 a.d., he had beer governor six 
years. 

«SeeActaviiL40. 

^ Acts X. Besides other means of 
we must remember that 


Drusilln, his present wife, was a Jewess. 

® Such is the turn given to the words 
by some of the best commentators. Or 
they may be taken to denote that he 
was ^00 well “nformed concerning the 
Christian religion to require any further 
information that might be elicited by 
the trial ; it was only needful to wait 
for the coming of Lysias. 

y This is more correct than the A.V. 

® Not * a centurion,’ as in A. V. A 
natural inference from the use of the 
article is, that it was the same centurion 
who had brought St. Paul from Anti- 
patris (see above), and Mr. Birks traces 
here an undesigned coincidence. But 
no stress can be laid on this view. The 
officer might be simply the centurion 
Who was present and on dutyat the 
time. 
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case,^ and tl^at any of his friends should be allowed to visitjlim, 
and to minister to his comfort.* • 

We read nothing, however, of Lysias coming to Caesarea, or or 
any further judicial proceedings. Some few days afterwards* Felix 
came into the audience-chamber'* with his wtfe Drusilla, and the 
prisoner was summoned before them. Drusilla, ‘being a Jewess’ 
fv. 24), took a lively interest in what Felix told her of Paul, and 
was curious to hear something of this faith which had ‘ Christ ’^for 
its object. * Thus Paul had an opportunity in his bonds of preaching 
the Gospel, and such an opportimity as he could hardly otherwise 
have obtained. His audience consisted of a Roman libertine and a 
profligate Jewish princess : and he so preached, as a faithful Apostle 
must needs have preached to such hearers. In speaking of Christ, 
he spoke of ‘ righteousness and temperance and judgment to come,’ 
and while he was so discoursing, ‘ Felix trembled.’ Yet still we 
hear of no decisive resuit. ‘ Go thy way for this time : when I have 
a convenient season, I will send for thee,’ — was the response of the 
conscience-stricken but impenitent sinner, — the response which the 
Divine Word has received ever since, when listened to in a like 
spirit. 

We are explicitly informed why this governor shut his ears to 
conviction, and even neglected his oflicial duty, and kept his prisoner 
in cruel suspense. ‘ He hoped that he might receive from’ Paul a 
bribe for his liberation.’ He was not the only governor of Judeea, 
against whom a similar accusation is brought and Felix, well 
knowing how the Christians aided one another in distress, and 
possibljf having some information of the funds with which St. Paul 
nad recently been entrusted,’ and ignorant of those principles which 
make it impossible for a true Christian to tamper by bribes with the 
course of law, — might naturally Bui>pose that he had here a good 
prospect of enriching himself, ‘ Hence he frequently sent for Paul, 
and had many conversations® with him.’ But his hopes were un- 
fulfilled. Paul, who was ever ready to claim the protection of the 
law, would not seek to evade it by dishonourable means and the 


* See below. 

* V. 23. 

* V. 24. 

* We must understand that Felix 
and Drusilla came to soifle place conve- 
nient for an audience, probably the Jiall 
mentioned below (xxv. 2^ where the 
Apostle spoke before Festus with 
Drusilla's brother and sister, Agrippa 
and Berenice. 

* Observe the force of being a Jewess, 
We should also notice the phrase by 
which the Gospel is here described, the 
faith in Christ or Messiah, The 
name * ChristUm* was doubtless fa- 
miliMly known at Ciesarea. And a 
Jewish princess must necessarily have 
been euriot^ to hear some account of 

^ofoded to be the fulfilment of 
Jevnsh Compare xxv. 22. 


® Albinus, who succeeded Festus, is 
said to have released many prisoners, 
but those only from whom he rectdved 
a bribe. Joseph, Ant. xx. 8. 6. War, 
ii. 14. 1. . 

7 This suggestion is made by Mr. 
Birks. For the contributions which 
St. Paul had recently brought to Jeru- 
salem, see above. 

8 We may contrast the verb here 

(v. 26) with that for continuous address 
(v. 25), as we have done before in the 
narrative of the nighl^service at Troa^ 
XX. 9, 11. ^ 

8 It is allowable here to refer to tte 
words ill which Socrates refused the aid 
of his friendai who urged him to escape 
from prison : while in comparing t^ 
two cases we cannot but contrast tte 
vague though overpowering sense of 
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Christians, who knew how to pray for an Apostle in bonds (Acts xii.), 
Y:ould not forget the duty of ‘ rendering unto Ceesar the tilings that 
are Caesar’s.’ Thus Paul remained in the Praetoriuin ; and the 
suspense continued ‘ two years.’ 

Such a pause in a career of such activity, — such an arrest of the 
Apostle’s labours at so critical a time, — two years taken from the 
best, part of a life of such importance to the world, — ^would seem to 
us a mysterious dispensation of Providence, if we did not know that 
God has an inner work to accomplish in those who are the chosen 
instruments for effecting His greatest purposes. As Paul' might 
need the repose of preparation in Arabia, before he entered on his 
career, ^ so his prison at Caesarea might be consecrated to the calm 
meditation, the less interrupted prayer, — which resulted in a deeper 
experience and knowledge of the power of the Gospel. Nor need 
we assume that his active exertions for others were entirely sus- 
pended. ‘ The care of all the churches ’ might stiU be resting on 
him : many messages, and even letters,* of which we know nothing, 
may have been sent from Caesarea to brethren at a distance. And 
a plausible conjecture fixes this period and place for the writing of 
St. Luke’s Gospel under the superintendence of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

All positive information, however, is denied us concerning the 
employments of St. Paul while imprisoned at Csesarea. We are 
the more disposed, therefore, to turn our thoughts to the considera- 
tion of the nature and outward circumstances of his confinement ; 
and this inquiry is indeed necessary for the due elucidation of the 
narrative. 

When an accusation was brought against a Roman citizen, the'' 
magistrate, who had criminal j urisdiction in the case, appointed the 
time for hearing the cause, and detained the accused in custody 
during the interval. He was not bound to fix any definite time for 
the trial, but might defer it at his own arbitrary pleasure ; and he 
might also commit the prisoner at his discretion to any of the seve- 
ral kinds of custody recognised by the Roman law. These were as 
follows ; — First, confinement in the public gaol {custodia pvhlica), 
which was the most severe kind ; the common gaols throughout the 
Fmpire being dungeons of the worst description, where the prisoners 
were kept in chains, or even bound in positions of torture. Of this 
wo have seen an example in the confinement oi* Paul and Silas at 
PWlippi. Secondly, free custody {custodia l^era), which was the 
mildest kind. Here the accused party was committed to the charge 
of a magistrate or senator, who became responsible for his appear-^ 
ance on the day of trial ; but this species of detention was only em- 
ployed in the case of men of high rank. Thirdly, military custody 
{cmtodla mUitaris)^ which was introduced at the beginning of the 
Imperial regime. In this last species of custody the accused person 
was given in charge to a soldier, who was responsible with his own 
life for the safe keeping of his prisoner. This was further secured 

moral duty ia the Heathen philosopher, * Tt is well known that some have 
with the clear and lofty ))erception of thought that the Ephesians, Golossians, 
eternal reallides in the inspired Apostle, and Philemdh were written here. This 
^ See pp. 70, SO. question will be considered hereafter 
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by cbaining the prisoner’s right hand to the soldier’s left. The 
soldiers of coiirse relieved one another in this duty. Their pri-f 
soner was usually kept in their barracks, but sometimes allowecf to 
reside in a private house under their charge. 

It was tinder this latter species of custody that St. Paul was now 
placed by Felix, who ‘ gave him in charge to the centurion, that he 
should be kept in custody' (Acts xxiv. 23); but (as we have s^n) 
he added the direction, that he should be treated with such indul- 
gence* as this kind of detention permitted. Josephus tells us that, 
when the severity of Agrippa’s imprisonment at Rome was miti- 
gated, his chain was relaxed at mealtimes.* This illustrates the 
nature of the alleviations which such confinement admitted ; and 
it is obvious that the centurion might render it more or less galling, 
according to his inclination, or the commands he had received. 
The most imj^ortant alleviation of St. Paul's imprisonment con- 
sisted in the order, which Felix added, that his friends should be 
allowed free access to him. ** 

Meantime, the political state of Juda3a grew more embarrassing. 
The exasperation of the people under the mal-administratton of 
Felix became increasingly implacable ; and the crisis was rapidly 
approaching. It was during the two years of St. Paul's imprison- 
ment that the disturbances, to which allusion has been made before, 
took place in the streets of Caesarea. The troops, who were chiefly 
recruited in the province, fraternised with the Heathen ];)opulation, 
while the Jews trusted chiefly to the influence of their wealth. In 
the end Felix was summoned to Rome, and the Jews followed him 
^with tliftir accusations. Thus it was that he was anxious, even at 
his departure, ‘to confer obligations upon them' (v. 27), and one 
effort to diminish his unpopularity was ‘to leave Paul in bonds.' 
In so doing, he doubtless violated the law, and trifled with the 
rights of a Roman citizen ; but the favour of the provincial Jews 
was that which he needed ; and the Christians were weak in com- 
parison with them ; nor were such delays in the administration of 
justice unprecedented, either at Rome or in the provinces. Thus 
it was, that, as another governor of Judma® opened the prisons that 


* Acts xxiv. 23. Meyer and De 
Wette have understood this as though 
St. Paul was committed to the ctmtodia 
libera \ but we have seeif that thR kind 
of detention was only employed in the 
case of men of rank ; and moreover, 
the mention of the centurion excludes 
it. But besides this, it is expressly 
stated (Acta xxiv. 27) that Felix left 
Paul chained. The same Greek word 
(ineaning relaxcuian) is applied to the 
mitigation of Agrippa’s imprisonment 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 6. 10) on the accession 
of Cali^la, although Agrippa was still 
left under eustodia militaries and still 
bound with a chain. We shall have 
occasion to refer again to this relaxa- 
tion of Agrippa’s imprisonment as il- 
lustrating that of St, Paul at Rome. 


There, was, indeed, a lighter form of 
cuetodia militaris sometimes employed, 
under the name of ohset'vatios when the 
soldier kept guard over his nrisoner, 
and accompanied him wherever he went, 
but was not chained to him. To this 
we might have supposed St. Paul sub- 
jected, l)oth at Caesarea and at Rome, 
were not such an hypothesis excluded 
as to Caesarea by Acts xxiv. 27, xxvi. 
29, and as to Rome by Eph. vi. 20, Phil, 
i. 13. Compare Acts xxviii. 16, 81. 

« Such seems the meaning of * relax- 
aiion ae to eating* in the passage of 
Josephus, referred to in the preceding 
note. • y,., T 

* Albinus. See above, p. 611. Jo- 
sephus says that, though he reerfved 
bribes for opening the prisons, he wished 
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he might make himself popular, Felix, from the same motive, 
^riveted the chains of an uinocent man. The same enmity of the 
world against the Gospel which set Barabbas free, left Paul a 
prisoner. 

No change seems to have taken place in the outward circum- 
stances of the Apostle, when Festus came to take command of the 
province. He was still in confinement as before. But immedi- 
ately on the accession of the new governor, the unsleeping hatred 
of the Jews made a fresh attempt upon his life ; and the course of 
their proceedings presently changed the whole aspect of his case, 
and led to unexpected results. 

When a Roman governor came to his province — whether his 
character was coarse and cruel, like that of Felix, or reasonable and 
just, as that of Festus seems to have been, — his first step would be 
to make himself acquainted with the habits and prevalent feelings 
of the people he was come to rule, and to visit such places as might 
seem to be more peculiarly associated with national interests. The 
Jews were the most remarkable people in the whole extent of the 
Roman provinces : and no city was to any other people what Jeru- 
salem was to the Jews. We are not surprised, therefore, to learn 
that * three days’ after his arrival at the political metropolis, Festua 
‘went up to Jerusalem.’ Here he was immed ttely met by an 
urgent request against St. Paul,^ preferred by the chief priests and 
leading men among the Jews,^ and seconded, as it seems, by a 
general concourse of the people, who came round him with no little 
vehemence and clamour.^ They asked as a favour** (and they had 
good reason to hope that the new governor ^ on his accession would 
not refuse it), that he would allow St. Paul to be brought up to 
Jerusalem. The plea, doubtless, was, that he should be tried ^ain 
before the Sanhedrin. But the real purpose was to assassinate 
him® on some part of the road, over which he had been safely 
brought by the escort two years before. So bitter and so enduring 
was their hatred against the apostate Pharisee. The answer of 
Festus was dignified and just, and worthy of his office. He said 
that Paul was in custody^ at Ctesarea, and that he himself was 
shortly to return thither (v. 4), adding that it was not the custom 
of the Romans to give up an uncondemned person as a mere favour® 
(v. 16). The accused must have the accuser face to face,® and full 
opportunity must be given for a defehce (ib.). Those, therefore, 


by this act to make himself popular, 
when he found he was to be superseded 
by Gessius Floras. 

* See V. 2 and v. 15. We should 
compare St. Luke’s statement with the 
two accounts given by Festus himself 
to Agrippa» below. 

* Agiun we should compare v. 2 and 
y, 15. Thus the accusers were again 
representatives of the Sanhedrin. 

« See the second account given by 
Fe^uahiVhS^lf to Agrippa, below, v. 24. 

ttiultitude of the Jews dealt 
at Jerusaietn and also 


here, crying that he ought not to live 
any longer.’ 

* V. 3. See v. 13. 

^ Compare the conduct of Albinua 
and Agrippa I., alluded to before. 

® V. 3. 

^ The English version < should be 
kept* is rather too peremptory. Festus 
doubtless expresses this decision, but 
ill the most conciliatiim form. 

® See above, v. 11. Compare the case 
of Pilate and Barabbat. 

® V. 16. Compare the following pass- 
ages r Acts 56, xxIV. 19, xxv. 5. 
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who were competent to undertake the task of accusers,^ should 
come down with him to Caesarea, and there prefer the accusation 
(v. 5). 

Festus remained ‘ eight or ten days* in Jerusalem, and then re- 
turned to Caesarea ; and the accusers went down the same day.* No 
time was lost after their arrival. The very next day* Festus took 
his seat on the judicial tribunal,'* with his Assessors near him (v. 1^), 
and ordered Paid to be brought before liim. ‘ The Jews who nad 
come down from Jerusalem’ stood round, bringing various heavy 
* accusations against him (which, hewever, they could not establish),® 
and clamorously asserting that he was worthy of death.® We must 
not suppose that the charges now brought were different in sub 
stance from those urged by Tertullus. The Prosecutors were in 
fact the same now as then, namely, delegates from the Sanhedrin ; 
and the prisoner was still lying under the former accusation, which 
had never been withdrstfwn.^ We see from what is said of Paul’s 
defence, that the charges were still clhssed under the same three 
heads as before ; viz. Heresy, Sacrilege, and Treason.® But Festus 
saw very plainly that the offence was really connected with the re- 
ligious opinions of the Jews, instead of relating, as he at first ex- 
pected, to some political movement (ver. 18, 19) ; and he was soon 
convinced that Paul had done nothing worthy of death (v. 26). 
Being, therefore, in perplexity (v. 20), and at the same time de- 
sirous of ingratiating himself with the provincials (v. 9), he proposed 
to St. Paul that he should go up to Jerusalem, and be tried there 
in his presence, or at least under his protection.® But the Apostle 
J^new full well the danger that lurked in this proposal, and, con- 
scious of the rights which he possessed as a Roman citizen, he 
Aerrs refused to accede to it, and said boldly to Festus : 

I stand before Caesar’s tribunal, and there ought 
my trial to be. To the Jews I have done no wrong, 
as thou knowest full well. If I am guilty, and have 
done anything worthy of death, I refuse not to die : 
but if the things whereof these men accuse me are 
nought, no man can give me up to them. I AP- 
PEAL UNTO C^SAR 

Festus was probably surprised by this termination of the pro- 
ceedings ; but no choice was open to him. Paul had urged his 
prerogative as a Roman citizen, to be tried, not by the J ewish, but 
by the Roman law a claim which, indeed, was already admitted 

his death is said to have taken place 


XXV. 

10 


11 ’ 


* V. 6. 

* The course of the narrative shows 
that they went immediately. This is 
also asserted in the phrase ‘go down 
with me,' which does not necessarily 
imply that they went down in the same 
company with Festus. 

* * The next day,* v. 6 ; ‘ without 
esoy d^y omihe morrow,* v. 17. 

^ ver. 6^ 17. 

^ See ^ whent t^ demand for 


both at Jerusalem and Caesarea. 

7 At this period, an accused TOrson 
might be kept in prison indefinitely, by 
the delay of the accuser, or the procras- 
tination of the magistrate. See our re- 
marks on this subject, at the beginning 
of Chap. XXV. , . 

® Acts XXV. 8, (1) * the Law,* (2) 
‘the Temple,* (3) ‘Oesar.* 

» V. 9. In V. 20 this is omitted, 
w V. 10. 
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citizenship, the ngnt ot app Qaesar >2 he instantly removed 

theaepotentwords. I appeal ^ before whom he 

SoT^fte^rfen^d it to the supreme tribunal of the Emperor at 

“Tuputo «h. ssift.r<wh 

in the provinces of ®"?reWM ^rcisid by the Gover- 

.under.the Bepubhc Vr“prXm, or in the case 

noWj whether *^®y 'V m- jurisdiction the provincials were sub- 
of Judeea) to say that it was often exep; 

ject-without manner But the Jionuin cUvsens in the 

cised in the bTb^ught before thb judgment-seat 

P?°T“5?®’ uTO^cted fromVe abuse of his authority; 

of the . V X stopping his proceedings against them by 

for they had the ^ht of stopping^ ^ 8 transferred 

appealing to the Tnbun^, whMe^in tribunals at Rome.» 

the cognisance of th -hranch of that prerogative of irderees- 

This power wa»,e“Jy ene "ranch ot tn p ^ 

Sion (as it was called) by ^Thich the ^to^es j ial 

tion of the sentences of all ^ther rn^istra . ^^.unes ; Au^tus 
regime, the Emperor stood « the p^e of the^nbune^^ ^ 

and his successors invo offices which were con- 

the most important of the many Constitutionally 

EHfiSESir”iSS^^xt*g^^» 

ceeoingB oi i limits which had confined it during the Bepub- 

Uoan epwh They not only arrested the executiw of the senten^s 
of CtheC magistrate, but clamed and exercised the nght of revem- 
biCor Ilterihg them, and of re-hearing^ the causes themselves. In 
aVin-rf fhe Imoerial tribunal was erected into a supreme court 
Ippe AmTintortor courts, either in Rome or in the 
’^iuch was the state of things when St. Paul appealed from Festus 

. .. o X. 1 -* ♦‘hArA was no 

I « Wilt thou/ &c. 


* - VT iiP V».W. 

* The expression here used (equiva- 
lent to the J-atin appellare) was the 
regular technical phrase for lodging an 
amieal. The Roman law did not re- 
quire any written appeal to be lod^ 
ia the hands of the Court ; pronuncia 
tloft of the single word Appello was 
sufficiqut to suspend all further pro- 
oeedUii ~ 


miiou Mwu vjvisww..-*-. 

to the TObunes with the 
riSht of appeal (^Prow*catio) to the Co- 
inftia, which belonged to every Roman 
citizen. This latter righli-was restricted, 
even in the Republican era, by the in- 
stitution of the QiKwriones Perw^«; 
because, riie judioes appointed for those 
Quttstiones being regarded as represen- 


tatives of the Coraiti^ .there was no 
anneal from their decisions. In the 
titMs of thei Emperors, the C^mitia 
themselves being soon <i\s?«/'tinu^ this 
right of Provocatio could be no longer 
exercised. ^ 

^ According to Dio, this was alreaaj 
the case as earlv as the time of Au^stus. 
It may be doubted whether the Empe- 
ror at first claimed the right of ^®vei^ 

. .« A f\Xr T.tie 


* ror at first ciaimeu me ngw.. 

Immustnotconfoundthisrightof. ing the 8®nt^<^A 

a'Ua ^rviiMiriAa with the indices of the Queestiones Perpet . 


judices of the Queestiones Perpetu® 
which were exempt from the Intercessio 
of the Tribune. But this cmestion is 

of less importance, because Aai^-stem 

of Qufestiones PerpetuiS jg^ebon su- 
perseded under the 
fi^all afterwards have 
remarldng. 



Appeal to the JBmperor. 

to Cwsar. If the appeal was admissible, it at once suspended aU 
further pro^edmgs on the part of Festus. There were, howeveiL 
a few cases m which the right of appeal was disallowed ; a bandit or 
a pirate, for example, taken in the fact, might be condemned and 
executed by, the Proconsul, notwithstanding his appeal to the Em- 
peror. Accordingly, we read that Festus took counsel with his 
Assessors, ‘ concerning the admissibility of Paul’s appeal. But no 
doubt could be entertained on this head ; and he immediately pro- 
nounced the decision of the Court. ‘Thou hast appealed® unto 
Oeesar : to Oeesar thou shalt be ^ent. ’ 

Thus the hearing of the cause, as far as Festus was concerned 
had terminated. There only remained for him the office of remit- 
ting to the supreme tribunal, before which it was to be carried, his 
official report^ upon its previous jirogress. He was bound to for- 
ward to Itome all the acts and documents bearing upon the trial, 
the depositiorfs of the.witnesses on both sides, and the record of his 
own judgment on the case. And ii^ was his further duty to keep 
the person of the accused in safe custody, and to send him to Rome 
for trial at the earliest opportunity. 

Festus, however, was still in some perxjlexity. Though the appeal 
had been allowed, yet the information elicited on the trial was so 
vague, that he hardly knew what statement to insert in his dispatch 
to the Emperor : and it seemed ‘ a foolish thing to him to send a 
prisoner to Rome without at the same time specifying the charges 
gainst him’ (y. 27). It happened about this time that Herod 
Agrippa II., King of Chalcis, with his sister Berenice, came on a 
complimentary visit to the new governor, and stayed ‘ some days’ 
• at Caesarea.^ This prince had been familiarly acquainted from his 
youth with all that related to the Jewish law, and moreover, was 
at this time (as we have seen)^ superintendent of the Temple, with 
the power of appointing the high priest. Festus took advantage of 
this opportunity of consulting one better informed than himself on 
the points in question. He recounted to Agrij^pa what has been 
summarily related above confessing his ignorance of Jewish 
theology, and alluding especially to Paul’s reiterated assertion'^ 
concerning ‘one Jesus who had died and was alive again.’ This 
cannot have been the first time that A^ippa had heard of the 
resurrection of Jesus, or of the Apostle Paul.® His curiosity was 
aroused, and he ^pressed a wish to see the prisoner. Festus 
readily acceded to the request, and fixed the next day for the 
interview. 

At the time appointed Agrippa and Berenice came with great 

‘ For a notice of such coiwiliarii in the complimentary character of tbisvi- 
a parovinoe, see Sueton. Tib. 33. Their sit and the position of Berenice in the 
office was called oisessura. Sueton. matter, are pointed out by the lamented 
ChUb, 14. Prof. Blunt, in his ScripturcU Coiuci- 

* The sentence is not interrogative, dei\ces^ pp. 868-860. 
as in A, V., but the words express a * See above, p, 601. 
wlemn decision of the Procurator and ® ver. 14r-21. 

his Assessors* ^ The form of the verb implies this 

’ This repute was termed pr reiteration. 

» The tense (v. 22) might seem to 
Sma^ilfilstrstious of peculiar in- imply that he had long wished to see 
ieresti Atoa l^sephtii^ as isj^ds both St. PauL 

TT 
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pomp and display and entered into the audience-chamber, with a 
^iuite of military officers and the chief men of Ceesarea and at Sie 
command of Festus, Paul was brought before them. The proceed- 
ings were oj)en6d by a ceremonious speech from Festus himself,^ 
describing the circumstances under which the prisoner had been 
brought under his notice, and ending with a statement of his per- 
ple?;ity as to what he should write to ‘ his Lord ’ * the Emperor. 
This being concluded, Agrippa said condescendingly to St. Paul, 
that he was permitted to speak for himself. And the Apostle, 

‘ stretching out the hand ^ which was chained to the soldier who 
guaisded him, spoke thus : — 

. . . xxvi. 

compUnA^ o I think myself happy, King Agrippa, that I shall 2 

Ajrijpaf® ** defend myself to-day, before thee, against all the 
charges of my Jewish accusers; espef'ially because 3 
thou art expert inw all Jewish customs and questions. 
Wherefore I pray thee to hear me patiently. 

conduct froHi my youth, as it was 9t 4 
against the _ first auioiig luy owii iiatioii at Jerusalem, is known 
c^wgeo le Jews. They know me of old^ (I say) from 5 

the beginning, and can testify (if they would) that, 
following the strictest sect of our religion, I lived 
Pharisee. And now I stand here to be judged, fm* (i 
the hope of the promise® made by God unto oin* 
fathers. Which promise is the end where in all 7 
their zealous worship,^ night and day, our twelve?' 
tribes hope to come. Yet this liope, O King Agrij^pa, 
is charged against me as a, crime, and that by Jews.^ 
What is it judged among you a thing incredible B 
that God should raise the dead ? 


1 For the audience-hall see above. 
We may remark that the presence of 
several Chiliarchs implies that the mili- 
tary force at Caesarea was considerable. 
The five resident cohorts mentioned by 
Josephus have been noticed above, p. 
604, n. 8. 

* ver. 24-27. 

^ ® The title Lord applied here to the 
Emperor should be noticed. Augustus 
and Tiberius declined a title which im- 
lied the relation of master and slave, 
ut their successors sanctioned the use 
of it, and Julian tried in vain to break 
through the custom. 

* The Greek particles here are 
rightly left untranslated in A. V. They 
form a conjunction, denoting that the 
speaker is beginning a ^ew subject, 
used where no conjunction would be 
expressed in English. 

* The tense is present., 

* The pi^inise meant is that of the 


Messiah. Compare what St. Paul says 
in the speech at Antioch in Pii^idia. 
Acts xiii. 32. Compare also Rom. xv. 8. 

7 This properly means to perform the 
outward rites of worship ; see note on 
Rom. i. 19. 

® Here again the best MSS. read 
Jews without the. 

® The punctuation adopted is, a note 
of interrogation after what. Compare 
the use of the same word by St. Paul 
in Rom. iii. 3, iii. 9, vi. 15, Pnil. i. 18. 

This is an argmnentum ad homines 
to the Jews, whose own Scriptures fur- 
pished them with cases where the dead 
had been raised, as for Ibkample by 
Elisha. The Authorised Version ns 
perfectly correct, notwithstanding the 
objections which have been madeagainst 
The Greek idiom of *if* with 
an indicative cannot be better repre- 
sented in English than by * that ’ with 
‘ ehmddt 

■ 
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i. 9 Now I myself^ determined, in my own mind, that He dcwribeK 
loUglit exceedingly to oppose the name of Jesus 

loNazarene. And this I did in Jerusalem, and many 
of the saints* I myself shut up in prison, having 
received from the chief priests authority so to do 
and when they were condemned* to death, I gavcj 

11 my vote against them. And in every synagogue I 
continually punished them, and endeavoured® to 
compel them to blaspheme ; amd being exceedingly 
mad against them, I went even to foreign cities to 
persecute them. 

12 With this purpose I was on my road to Damascus, instonvcMion 
bearing my authority and commission from the JSSmEm. 

ISchief^ priests, •when I saw in tlie way, O King, at 
midday^ a light from heaven, above the brightness 
of the sun, shining round about me and those who 

14 journeyed with me. And wlion we all were fallen to 
the earth, I heard a voice speaking to me, and saying 
in the Hebrew tongue, Said, Saul, wlnj ])ersecidet>t 

16 thou me ? it is hard for thee to hick ai/ainst the (joad. 

And I said, Who art thou. Lord ? And the Lord^ 

16 said, I am Jesus whom thou ‘persecidest. But rise and 
stand upon thy feet ; for to this end I have appeared 
unto thei, to ordain^ thee a minister and a wiiness both 
of those things which thou hast seen, and of those things 

17 wherein I shall appear unto thee. And thee have I 
chosen'^^ from the house of Israel, and from among the 
Gentiles ; unto whom now I send thee, to open their 


* The pronoun, from its position, 
must be emphatic. 

* This speech should bo carefully 
compared with that in chap, xxii., with 
the view of observing St. Paul’s judi- 
cious adaptation of his statements to 
his audience. Thus, here he calls 
the Christians * Saints which •the 
Jews in the Temple would not have 
tolerated. See some useful remarks on 
this subject by Mr. Birks. Hor. Ap. 
vii. viii, 

® ‘ The authority,’ — ‘ this autho- 
ritv.» 

* Literally', when they were being de- 

stroyed. On the * giving his vote see 
p. 64. - ‘ 

^Jmperfect. 

* By Chief Priests here and above, 
verse 10, is meant (as in Luke xxii. 
62, Acts V, 24) the presidents of the 
^ classes into which the priests were 
mvided. Thesa were ex officio mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin. In the epeeeh 


on the stairs accordingly, St. Paul states 
that he had received Ins commission to 
Damascus from the liigli priest and 
Sanhedrin (Acts xxii. 5). 

7 The circumstance of the light over- 
powering even the blaze of tlie mid- 
day sun is mentioned before (Acts 
xxii. 6). 

® All the best MSS. read ‘ the Lord 
said.’ This also agrees better with 
what follows, where St. Paul relates 
all which the Lord had revealed 
to him, both at the moment of his 
conversion, and subsequently, by the 
voice of Anania.<*, and by the vision at 
Jerusalem. See Acts xxii. 12-21. 

» We have here the very words of 
Ananias (Acts xxii. 14, 15). The same 
very unusual word for ‘ordain ’ is used 
in both places.! 

*0 ‘ Choosing,^ not ^ delivering' (A.V.) 

H ‘ JTie people' See on the speech 
at Antioch, p. 141, note 3. 
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eye«, ihai they may twm^ from darkness to Uglt^ and 
from the po'wer of Satan vnto Ood ; that the^y %iay 
receive forgiveness of sins^ and an inheritance among 
the sanctified^ hy faith in me, 

Hii execution Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not disobe- 19 a 
dient to the heavenly vision. But first ^ to those at 20 ‘ 
ofthejwif®'^ Damascus and Jerusalem, and throughout all the land 
^ Judeea,® and also to the Gentiles, I proclaimed the 
^^gs that they should repent and turn to God, and 
do ^orks worthy of their repentance. 

S'or these causes the Jews, when they caught me 21 
in the Temple, endeavoured to kill me. 


Yet his teach- Therefore,^ through the succour which I have re- 22 
5jiih tS*jlw- ceived from God, I stand firm unto this day, and 
lah Scriptures. testimony both to small and great ; but I 

declare nothing else than what the Prophets and 
Moses foretold. That® the Messiah should suffer, and 23 
that He should be the first® to rise from the dead, 
and should be the messenger^ of light to the house 
of Israel, and also to the Gentiles, 


Here Festus broke out into a loud exclamation,® expressive of 
idicule and surprise. To the cold man of the world, as to the in- 
juiaitive Athenians, the doctrine of the resurrection was foonshness/: 
md he said, ‘ Paul, thou art mad : thy incessant study ^ is tiuning 
bhee to madness.’ The Apostle had alluded in his speech to writ- 
ings which had a mysterious sound, to the prophets and to Moses^® 


^ Neuter, not active as in A. V. 
Conmare, for the use of this word by 
St. Paul f to signify the conversion of 
the Gentiles), 1 Thess. i. 9, and Acts 
xiv. 15. Also below, v. 20. 

* This does not at all prove, as has 
sometimes been supposed, that Saul did 
not preach in Arabia when he went there 
soon after his conversion ; see p. 80. 

3 How are we to reconcile this with 
St. Paul’s statement (Gal. i. 22) that 
he continued personally unknown to 
the Churches of Judaea for many years 
after his conversion ? We must either 
suppose that, in the present passage, 
he means to speak not in the order of 
time, but of all which he had done up 
to th6,;pi^Mitt date; or else we may 
perhiMpS^pDse that St. Luke did not 
think^ltwgfessary to attend to a mi- 
nute deH 6f this kind,^ relating to a 
period oroi Paid’s lifb with wldch he 
waa.hims^ hct personally acquainted, 
in tho^^general outline of this 


speech. 

* The conjunction here cannot mean 
‘ however,^ 

* The * if * in the original is equi- 
valent to our * that ’ (* if att they a«- 
seri ’). Compare note on Acts xxvi. 8 
above. 

® Compare Col. i. 18. Also 1 Cor. xv. 

20. « (rt 

7 ‘Something more than merely 
‘show’ (A. V.). 

® Observe tne mention of the ‘ loud 
voice’ coupled with the fact that 
Paul ‘ was speaking for himself.’ Both 
expressions show that he was sud- 
denly interrupted in the midst of his 
disco u FSCt 

^ The original has the dednlte article 
here. 

See again v. 27, where St, Paul 
appeals again to the prophets, the 
writings to which he had aUud^ be- 
fore. 
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i® reasonable to believe that in his imprison- 
ment/ such < books and parchments,’ as he afterwards wrote for ii# 
his second letter to Timotheiis,‘ were brought to him by his friends. 
Thus Festus adopted the conclusion that he had before him a mad 
enthusiast, whose head had been turned by poring over strange 
leading. The Apostle’s reply was courteous and self-possess^, 
but intensely earnest. 

.26 I am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak forth 

26 the words of truth and soberness : For the king has 
knowledge of these matters ; and moreover I speak 
to him with boldness ; because I am persuaded that 
none of these things is unknown to him, — for this 
has not been done in a corner. 

Then turning to the Jewish voluptnar)’- who sat beside the Go- 
vernor, he made this solemn appeal to him : — 

27 King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets ? I 
know that thou believest. 


The King’s reply was : ‘ Thou wilt soon* persuade me to be a 
Christian.’ The words were doubtless spoken ironically and in 
contempt : but Paul took them as though they had been spoken in 
earnest, and made that noble answer, which expresses, as no other 
words e^er expressed them, that union of enthusiastic zeal with 
^genuine courtesy, which is the true characteristic of ‘ a Christian.’ 

29 I would to God, that whether soon or late, not 
only thou, but also all who hear me to-day, were such 
as I am ; excepting these chains. 


This concluded the interview. King Agrippa had no desire to 
hear more ; and he rose frotn his seat,® with the Governor and 
Berenice and those who sat with them. As they retired, they dis- 
cussed the case with one another,^ and agreed that Paul was guilty 
of nothing worthy of death or even imprisonment. Agrippa said 
positively to Festus,* ‘ This pian® might have been set at liberty,® if 


^ 2 Tim. iv. 13. These, we may well 
believe, woidd especially be the Old 
Testament Scripture^, — perhaps Jew- 
ish commentaries on them, and possibly 
also the works of Heathen poets and 
philosophers. 

’ The phrase here cannot mean 
‘ahnoMtt' as it is in the Authorised 
Version. It tnight mean either *in 
few worde * (£ph. iii. 8), or ‘ in a email 
nt^aeure^* or ‘in a small time' The 
meaning agrees best with the 
<ln^ttl6 or in much.’ We 
render passage thus: ’Then 


thinkest to make me a Christian with 
little persuasion.* We should observe 
that the verb is in the present tense, 
and that the title ‘Christian ’ was one 
of contempt. See 1 Pet. iv. 16, 

3 V. 30. 

^ V. 81. 

^ Again the expression is contemp- 
tuous. See the remarks on Acts xvi. 
85 (p. 239). Claudius Lysias uses a 
similar cxpre«^on in his letter to Felix, 
xxiii. 27. 

3 Compare xxviii 18. 
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he had not appealed to the Emperor/ But the appeal ha^een 
^made. There was no retreat either for Festus or for Paul. On the 
new Governor's part there was no wish to continue the procrastina- 
tion of Felix ; and nothing now remained but to wait for a conve- 
nient opportunity of sending his prisoner to Rome. 



Coin of Nero and Herod Agrlppa II.‘ 


* From the British Museum. Mr. 
Akerman describes it thus : * This 
prince, notwithstanding the troubles 
"Which now began to afflict his ill-fated 
country, spent large sunis in imnroving 
and beautifying Jerusalem, iWytus, 
and CsBsarea Philippi. Of the latter 
there is a coin extant, bearing the 


head of Nero: reverse Em BA2IAE 
AFPinnA NEPONIE, within a laurel 
garland, confirming the account of Jose- 
phus {Ant XX. 9. 8), who says Herod 
enlarged and called the city Neronias, 
in honour of the Emperor.’ Num. Ill 
p. 67. 
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CHAPTER XXTIT. 


Ships and Naviffation of the AncientS. — Roman Commerce in the Mediter- 
ranean. — Corn Trade between Alexandria and Piiteoli. — Travellers by Sea. 

St. Paul’s Vovfige from Cajsarea, bv Sidon, to Myra, — From Myra, by Cnidus 
and Cape Salmone, to Fair Havens. — Phoenix*. — The Storm*. — Seamanship 
during the Gale. — St. Paul’s Vision. — Anchoring in the Night. — Shipwreck, 
— Proof that it took place in Malta. — Winter in the Island. — Objections con- 
sidered. — Voyage, by Syracuse and Rhegium, to Putooli. 

Before entering on the narrative of that voyage ' which brought 
the Apostle Paul, through manifold and imminent dangers, from 
Cfiesarea to Rome, it will be convenient to make a few introductory 
remarks concerning the ships and navigation of the ancients. By 
fixing clearly in the mind some of the i>rincii)al facts relating to the 
form and striicture of Greek and Roman vessels, the manner in 
which these vessels were worked, the prevalent lines of traftic in 
the Mediterranean, and the opportunities ailorded to travellers of 
reaching their destination by sea, — we shall be better able to follow 
this voy^e without distractions or explanations, and with a clearer 
perception of each event as it occurred. 

With regard to the vessels and seamanship of the Greeks and 
Romans, many popular mistakes have prevailed, to which it is 
hardly necessary to allude, after the full illustration wliicli the sub- 
ject has now received.^ We must not entertain the notion that all 


* The nautical difficulties of this nar- 
rative have been successfully explained 
by two independent inquirers ; and, so 
far as we are aware, by no one else. A 
practical knowledge of seamanship was 
required for the elucidation of the whole 
subject ; and none of the ordinary com- 
mentators seemed to have looked <wi it 
with the eye of a sailor. The first who 
examined St. Paul’s voyage in a prac- 
tical spirit was the late Admiral Sir 
Charles Penrose, whose life has been 
latelv published (Murray, 1851). His 
MSS. have been kindly placed in the 
hands of the writer of this chapter, and 
they are frec]|uently referred to in the 
notes. A similar investigation was 
made subsequently, but independently, 
and more minutely and elaborately, by 
James Smith, Esq. of Jordanhill, whose 
published work on the subject (Long- 
mans, 1848) has already obtained an 
European reputation, j^sides other 
TAiuable akl, Mr. Smith has examine4 


the sheets of this chapter, as they have 
passed through the j>ress. We have 
also to express our acknowledgments 
for much kind assistance received from 
the late Admiral Moorsom and other 
naval officers. 

2 The reference here is to the Dis- 
sertation on ‘The Ships of the An- 
cients ’ in IVlr. Smith’s work on the 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. pp. 

140-202. This treatise may be re- 
garded as the standard work on the 
subject, not only in England, but in 
Europe. It has I^een translated into 
German In’' H. Thiersch, and it is ad- 
duced in Hermann’s well-known work 
on Greek Antiquities, as the decisive 
authority on the difficult points con- 
nected with the study of ancient ship- 
building. It is^ardly necessary to refer 
to any of the older works on the sub- 
ject. A full catalogue is given in Mr, 
Smith's Appendix. 
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ilie commerce of the ancients was conducted merely by meand of 
Imall craft, which proceeded timidly in the day time, and only in 
the summer season, along the coast from harbour to harbour, — and 
which were manned by mariners almost ignorant of the use of sails, 
and always trembling at the prospect of a storm. We cannot, indeed, 
assert that the arts either of ship-building or navigation were 
matJUred in the Mediterranean so early as the first century of the 
Christian, era. The Greeks and Romans were ignorant of the use 
of the compass : ^ the instruments with which they took observa- 
tions must have been rude compared with our modem quadrants 
and sextants ; * and we have no reason to believe that their vessels 
were provided with nautical charts : ^ and thus, when ‘ neither 
sun nor stars appeared,’ and the sky gave indications of danger, 
they hesitated to try the open sea/ But the ancient sailor was well 
skilled in the changeable weather of the Jjevant, • and his very 
ignorance of the aids of modern science made him the more 
observant of external phenomena, and more familiar with his own 
coasts/ He was not less prompt and practical than a modem sea- 
man in the handling of his ship, when overtaken by stormy weather 
on a dangerous coast. 

The ship of the Greek and Roman mariner was comparatively 
rude, both in its build and its rig. The hull was not laid down 
with the fine lines, with which we are so familiar in the competing 
vessels of England and America,® and the arrangement of the sails 
exhibited little of that comi^licated distribution yet effective com- 
bination of mechanical forces, which we admire in the Easji.-Tndia- 
man or modern Frigate. With the war-ships ^ of the ancients we 
need not here occupy ourselves or the reader : but two peculiarities 
in the structure of Greek and Roman merchantmen must be care- 
fully noticed ; for both of them are much concerned in the seaman- 
ship described in the narrative before us. 


^ See Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. ii., for 
the main facts relating to the history of 
the Compass. 

* We liave no information of any 
nautical instruments at the time when 
we read of Ptolemy’s mural quadrant 
at Alexandria ; nor is it likely that any 
more eflfectual means of taking exact 
observations at sea, than the simple 
quadrant held in the hand, were in use 
mfore the invention of the reflecting 
^adrants and sextants by Hooke and 
Hadley. The want of exact chrono- 
meters must also be borne in mind. 

* The first nautical charts were per- 

haps those of Marinas of Tyre (a.o. 
150), whom Forbiger regards as the 
founder of mathematicaT geography. 
See the life of Ptolemy in Dr. Smith’s 
jDIctfeiicsiy. 9 

* See Acts xxvii. 9-12, also xxviiL 
11. * We are apt to consider the an- 
deata as Uidd and unshilfal sailors, 
afedd thyehture oat of d^t of land^ 
or to mdce long voyages idhter. 


I can see no evidence that this was the 
case. The cause of their not making 
voyages after the end of summer arose, 
in a great measure, from the compara- 
tive obscurity of the sky during the 
winter, and not from the gales which 
prevail at that season. With no means 
of directing thfeir course, except by ob- 
serving the heavenly bodies, they were 
necessarily prevented from putting to 
sea when they could not depend on 
their being visible.’ — Smith, p. 180. 

* See again what is said below in 
reference to Acts xxvii. 12. 

® * As both ends were alike, if we 
suppose a full-built merchant-ship of 
the present day, cut in two, and the 
stem half replaced by one exactly "the 
same as that of the bow, we shall have 
a pretty accurate notion of what these 
fihms were.’ — Smith, p, 141. 

» For a ihll description ahd explana- 
of ancient triretnes, Jfr. 

Snath’s Dlseertatioiu 
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The ships of iho Greeks and Homans, like those of the early 
Northmen,^ were not steered by means of a single rudder, but by ^ 
two j^oAdXe-rudders^ one on each quarter. Hence ‘ rudders * are 
mentioned in the plural^ by St. Luke (Acta xxvii. 40) as by Heathen 
writers : and the fact is made still more palpable by the representi^ 
tions of art, as in the coins of Imperial Rome or the tapestry of 
Bayeu^ : nor does the hinged-rudder appear on any of the remains 
of antiquity, till a late period in the Middle Ages.* 

And as tins mode of steering is common to the two sources, from 
which we must trace our present art of ship-building, so also is the 
same mode of rigging characteristic of the ships both of the North 
Sea and the Mediterranean. ** We find in these ancient ships one 
large mast, with strong ropes rove through a block at the mast-head, 
and one large sail, fastened to an enormous yard.* We shall see the 
importance of attending to this arrangement, when we enter upon 
the incidents of St. Paul’s voyage (xxvU. 17, 19). One consequence 
was, that instead of the strain being distributed over the hull, as in 
a modern ship, it was concentrated upon a smaller portion of it : 
and thus in ancient times there must have been a greater tendency 
to leakage than at present and we have the testimony of ancient 
writers to the fact, that a vast proportion of the vessels lost were by 
foundering. Thus Virgil,^ whose descriptions of everything which 
relates to the sea are peculiarly exact, speaks of the ships in the 
fleet of .iEneas as lost in various ways, some on rocks and some 
on quicksands, but ‘ all with fastenings loosened : ’ and J osephus 
relates that the ship from which he so narrowly escaped, foundered® 
fa ‘ Adria,’ and that he and his companions saved themselves by 
swimming® through the night, — an escape which found its parallel 
in the experience of the Apostle, who in one of those shipwrecks, of 


' See Vorsaee on the Danes and 
Northmen in England. He does not 
describe the structure of their ships; 
but this peculiarity is evident in the 
drawing given at p. Ill, from the 
Biweux tapestry. 

^ ‘The fastenings of the rudders.* 
The fact of ‘rudders’ being in the 
plural is lost sight of ig the English 
version ; and the impression is con- 
veyed of a single rudder, worked by 
tiller-ropes, which, as we shall see, is 
quite erroneous. Compare the use of 
‘gubema* in Lucretius; and see Smith, 
p. 143, and Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of 
Annuities, under * Gubernaculum.’ 

* Smith, p, 146. He traces the r^re- 

sentation of anient rudders from Tra- 
jan’s ccdumn to the gold nobles of our 
king Edward III.^ and infers that ‘ the 
change in ihe mode of steering must 
havn taken plaqe about the end of the 
tMirtSenlk^ ac tprly fourteenth 

* Sm yorSfile, as above, . and the 

ciasskitd 0 ^ 9 ^' 


Mr. Smith’s work. 

* By this it is not meant that top- 
sails were not used, or that there were 
never more masts than one. Topsails 
{supparcL) are frequently alluded to ; 
and we shall have occasion hereafter to 
refer particularly to a second mast, 
Ijesides the mainmast. See Mr. Smith’s 
Dissertation, p. 151, and the engraving 
there given from M. Jal’s Arch4ologie 
Navale. 

« See Smithy p. 63. 

7 ‘ Laxis laterum compagibus 

omnea , 

Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimisque 
fatiscunt.’ ^ , 

» Life, c. 3. Mr. Smith remarks here 
(p. 62) that, since Josephus and some 
of his companions saved themselv^ by 
swimming, ‘ the ship did not go down 
during the gale, but in consequence of 
the &mage %he received during its 
continuance.’ For -the meaning of the 
word ‘ Adria,’ see below. ^ 

» Probably with the aid of floating 
span^ Ac* note oti % Oot, id* 23* 
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which no particular narration has been given to us, was ^a night 
^ and a day in the deep’ (2 Cor. xi. 25). The same danger was appre- 
hended in the ship of J onah, from which ^ they cast forth the wares 
that were in the ship into the sea to lighten it ’ (i. 6) ; as well as in 
the ship of St. Paul, from which, after having ‘ lightened ’ it the 
first day, they ‘ cast out the tackling’ on the second day, and finally 
‘ tlirew out the cargo of wheat into the sea ’ (xxvii. 38, 19, 38). 

This leads us to notice what may be called a third peculiarity of 
the appointments of ancient ships, as compared with those of modem 
times. In consequence of the extreme danger to which they were 
exposed from leaking, it was customary to take to sea, as part of 
their ordinary gear, ^ imdergirders* (vnoW/iaTa)^ which were simply 
ropes for passing round the hull of the ship and thus preventing the 
planks from starting. ^ One of the most remarkable proofs of the 
truth of this statement is to be found in the inscribjpd marbles dug 
up within the last twenty years at the Piroeu^ which give us an inven- 
tory of the Attic fleet in its flourishing period ; ^ as one of the most 
remarkable accounts of the application of these artificial ‘ helps ’ 
(xxvii. 17) in a storm, is to be found in the narrative before us. 

If these difierences between ancient ships and our own are borne 
in mind, the problems of early seamanship in the Mediterranean are 
nearly reduced to those with which the modem navigator has to 
deal in the same seas. The practical questions which remain to be 
asked are these: What were the dimensions of ancient ships? 
How near the wind could they sail ? And, with a fair wind, at 
what rate ? 

As regards the first of these questions, there seems no reason why^, 
we should suppose the old trading vessels of the Mediterranean to 
be much smaller than our own. We may rest this conclusion, both 
on the character of the cargoes with which they were freighted,® and 
on the number of persons we know them to have sometimes con- 
veyed. Though the great ship of Ptolemy Philadelphus ^ may justly 


^ This is what is called ^/rapping' 
by seamen in the English nav}% who are 
always taught how to frap a ship. The 
only difference is, that the practice is 
now resorted to much less frequently, 
and that modern ships are not supplied 
with ‘ undergirders ’ specially prepared. 
The operation and its use are thus 
described in Falconer’s Marine Dic- 
tionary : ‘ To frap a ship is to pass four 
or five turns of a large cable-laid rope 
round the hull or frame of a ship, to 
support her in a great storm, or other- 
wise, when it is apprehended that she is 
not strong enough to resist the violent 
efforts of the sea.* In most of the Euro- 
pean languages the nautical term is, 
like the Greek, expressive of the nature 
of the operation. Fr. ccintrer; Ital. 
dngere ; Germ. umgurtew\ Dutch, om- 
gorde:ii\ Norw. <mprte\ Portug. cin- 
<mr. In Spanish the word is tortorar : 
a circumstance which possesses some 
etymological interest, sl^^tl|e wptd 


used bj" Isidore of Seville for a rope 
used in this way is tormentum^ See the 
next note. 

2 The excavations were made in the 
year 1834 ; and the inscriptions were 

S ublished, in 1840, at Berlin, by A. 

•Ockb. A coipaplete account is given 
of everything with which the Athenian 
ships were supplied, with the name of 
each vessel, &c. ; and we find that they 
all carried ‘undergirders,* which are 
classed among the hanging gear, as op- 
posed to what was constructed of timber. 
In commenting on one passage having 
reference to the ships which were on 
service in the Adriatic, and which 
carried several ‘imdergirders,* Bfickh 
shows that these ropes passed 

round the body of the ship, but he 
Qfmngely supposes that tney were 
passed from stem to stem. 

3 See below on the traffic"^ 
the 'princes and Borne. 

^ In Atbe&ieUijib 
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be regarded as built for ostentation rather than for nse, the Alexan- 
drian vessel, which forms the subject of one of Lucian’s dialogues,® 
and is described as driven by stress of weather into the Pirueus, 
furnishes us with satisfactory data for the calculation of the tonnage 
of ancient ships. Two hundred and seventy-six souls ® were on 
board the ship in which St. Paul was wrecked (xxvii. 37), and the 
‘Castor and Pollux’ conveyed them, in addition to her own crew, 
from Malta to Puteoli (xxviii. 11) : while Josej)hus informs us 
that there were six hundred on board the ship from which he, with 
about eighty others, escaped. Such considerations load us to sui>- 
pose that the burden of many ancient merchantmen may have been 
from jive, hundred to a thousaud tons. 

A second question of greater consequence in reference to the 
present subject, relates to the angle which the course of an ancient 
ship could be^made to assume with the direction of the wind, or to 
use the language of English sailors (who divide the compass into 
thirty-two i^oints), within how mmiy* points of the wind she would 
sail ? That ancient vessels could not work to wdndw^ard, is one of 
the popular mistakes ^ which need not be refuted. They doubtless 
took advantage of the Etesian winds,*' just as the traders in the 
Eastern Archipelago sail with tlie monsoons : but those who were 
accustomed to a seafaring life could not avoid discovering that a 
ship’s course can be made to assume a less angle than a right angle 
with the direction of the wind, or, in other words, that she can 
be made to sail within less than eight points of the wind ; ^ and 
Pliny distinctly says, that it is possible for a ship to sail on contrai'y 
tacks.®* The limits of this possibility depend upon the character of 
* the vessel and the violence of the gale. We shall find, below, tliat 
the vessel in which St. Paul was wrecked, ‘ could not look at the 
wind,’ — for so the Greek word (xxvii. 15) may bo literally trans- 
lated in the language of English s«ailors, — though with a less violent 
gale, an English ship, well-managed, could easil}’' have kept her 
course, A modern merchantman, in moderate Aveather, can sail 
within six points of the wind. In an ancient vessel the yard could 
not be braced so sharp, and the hull was more clumsy: and it 

' From the length and breadth of language should be clearly unoderstod, 
this ship as given by Lucian, Mr. Smith a compass has been inserted at p. 601), 
infers that her burden was between and .some words of explanation are 
1000 and 1100 tons, pp? 147-150? given, both here and below. This will 

* * The ship must have been of con- be readily excused by those who are 
siderable burden, as we find there w'ere familiar with nautical phraseology. 

no less than 276 persons embarked on Yet we sometimes find the mistake 

board her. To anbrd fair accommoda- when we should hardly expect it. 
tion lor troops in a transport expressly Thus, Hemsen says, in reference to 
fitted for the purpose, we should allow Acts xxvii. 7, that it is ‘doubtful 
at the rate of a ton and a half to each whether the ancients were acquainted 
man, and as the ship we are considering with the way of sailing against the 
was not expressly fitted for passengers, wind.* 

we may conclude^ that her burden was ® The classical passages relating to 
fully, or at least nearly double, the these winds — the monsoons of the Le- 
number of^ tons, to the souls on board, vant — are collected in Forbiger’s work 
<KMi|iwaids 6^ tons.’— Penrose, MS. on Ancient Geography. 

* ^>3^ ^ See Smith, p. 178. 

* As eflpalial, for tiie purpose ^ ‘ lisdem ventis in contrarium navi- 
of eluddatbi^lp^ nurrativ^ fiiat this gatur prol^is pedibus.’— Jf. N. it 48. 
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would not be safe to say that |^e cotfi^ sail nearer the wind than 
^within joints* ^ 

To tnm now to the third question, i^e rait of sailing y — ^the very 
nature of the rig, which was less adapted than our own for working 
to windward, was peculiarly favourable to a quick run before the 
wind. In the China seas, during the monsoons, junks have been 
seeij from the deck of a British vessel behind in the horizon in the 
morning, and before in the horizon in the evening.* Thus we read 
of passages accomplished of old in the Mediterranean, which would 
do credit to a well-appointed modem ship. Pliny, who was himself 
a seaman, and in command of a fleet at the time of his death, might 
furnish us with several instances. We might quote the story of the 
fresh fig, which Cato produced in the senate at Rome, when he 
urged his countrymen to tmdertake the third Punic war, by im- 
pressing on them the imminent nearness of their enemy. ‘ This 
fmit,’ he says, ^ was gathered fresh at Carthage three days ago.^ * 
Other voyages, which he adduces, are such as these, — seven days 
from Cadiz to Ostia, — seven days from the straits of Messina to 
Alexandria, — ^nine days from Puteolito Alexandria. These instances 
are quite in harmony with what we read in other authors. Thus 
Rhodes and Cape Salmone, at the eastern extremity of Crete, are 
reckoned by Diodorus and Strabo as four days from Alexandria : 
Plutarch tells us of a voyage within the day from Brundusium to 
Corcyra : Procopius describes Belisarius as sailing on one day with 
his fleet from Malta, and landing on the next day some leagues to 
the south of Carthage.^ A thousand stades (or between 100 ^nd 160 
miles), is reckoned by the geographers a common distance to accom- 
plisl^ in the twenty-four hours.® And the conclusion to which we 
. are brought is, that with a fair wind an ancient merchantman would 
easily sail at the rate of seven knots an honvy — a conclusion in com- 
plete harmony both with what we have observed in a former voyage 
of 8t. Paul (Chap. XX.), and with what will demand our attention at 
the close of that voyage, which brought him at length from Malta 
by Rhegium to Puteoli (Acts xxviii. 13). 

The remarks which have been made will convey to the reader a 
suflicient notion of the ships and navigation of the ancients. If to 
the above-mentioned peculiarities of build and rig we add the eye 
painted at the prow, the conventional ornaments at stem and stem, 
which are familiar to us in remaining wo'tks of art,® and the charac- 
teristic figiires of Heathen divinities,^ we shall gain a sufficient idea 
of an ancient merchantman. And a glance at the chart of the 


1 Smith, p. 178. 

• See above, p. 662, n. 1. 

^ PUn. ff, iV. XV. 20. We may ob- 
serve that the interval of time need not 
be rWarded as so much as three entire 


days. 

* This is one of the passages . 

will bo' Tarred to herea^r, in con*>* 
the boundaries of the sea 
) oa^' ^ria (Acts xxvil. 27). 

> 4 I rt chmis a 

sEiMl Ih the 


with a favourable wind, at 1800 stadia, 
or 162 Homan miles. 

® For the a tall ornament 

at the stem or prow, in the form of the 
neck of a water-fowl, see Smith, p. 142, 


and the Dictionary 
under ‘Aplustre.’ 

^ * Whose sii 

a 


tkfigmiies, 




XXHJ.] Commerce^ 

Mediterraneaix MU enable las to irealise in our imagination the 
nature of the voyages thaiwSrere most frequent in the ancient worlcb 
With the same view of elucidating the details of our subject before- 
hand) we may now devote a short space to the prevalent lines of 
traffic^ and to the opportunities of travellers by sea, in the first 
centtu^ of the Christian era. * 

Though the Romans had no natural love for the sea, and though 
a commercial life was never regarded by them as an honourable 
occupation, and thus both experience of practical seamanship, and 
the business of the carrying trade remained in a great measure with 
the Greeks, yet a vast development had been given to commerce by 
the consoUdation of the Roman Empire. Piracy had been effec- 
tually put down before the close of the Republic.^ The annexation 
of Egypt drew towards Italy the rich trade of the Indian seas. 
After the effectual reduction of Gaul and Spain, j^man soldiers 
and Roman slave-dealers* invaded the shores of Britain. The 
trade of all the countries which surrounded the Mediterranean 
began to flow towards Rome. The great city herself was passive, 
for she had nothing to export. But the cravings of her luxury, and 
the necessities of her vast population, drew to one centre the con- 
verging lines of a busy traffic from a wide extent of provinces. To 
leave out of view what hardly concerns us here, the commerce by 
land from the North, ^ some of the i>rincipal directions of trade by 
sea may be briefly enumerated as follows. The harbours of Ostia 
and Puteoli were constantly full of ships from the West, which had 
brought wool and other articles from Cadiz a circumstance which 
^ possesses some interest for us here, as illustrating the mode in 
which St. Paul might hope to accomplish his voyage to Spain 
(Rom. XV. 24). On the South was Sicily, often called the Store- 
house of Italy, — and Africa, which sent furniture-woods to Rome, 
and heavy cargoes of marble and granite. On the East, Asia Minor 
was the intermediate space through which the caravan- trade ^ passed, 
conveying silks and spices from beyond the Euphrates to the markets 
and wharves of Ephesus. We might extend this enumeration by 
alluding to the fisheries of the Black Sea, and the wine-trade of the 
Archipelago. But enough has been said to give some notion of the 
commercial activity of which Italy was the centre : and our particu-. 
lar attention here is required only to one branch of trade, one line of 
constant traffic acit>ss the waters of the Mediterranean to Rome. 

Alexandria has been mentioned already as a city, which, next 
after Athens, exerted the strongest intellectual influence over the 


* Compare pp. 17, 18. 

* See the passage in Pitt’s speeches, 
referred to in Milman’s Gibbon, i. p. 70. 

^ l^oT example, the amber trade of 
the Balf^cv and the importing of pro- 
doths from Cisalpine 

in illustration, 
^C>8tia below« p. 

t the 



was completed by Nero on the north 
side of the mouth of the Tiber. See the 
article * Ostia* in Dr, Smith’s Diet* of 
Geography, 

* There seem to have be«i two great 
lines of inland trade through Asia 
Bfhror, one near the southern shore of 
^ the Black ^Sea, through the districts 
opened by the caropai^s of Pomp^, 
and the other through the centre of the 
eouutry from Maaaea, on the Euphrate^^ 
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age in which St. Paul’s appointed work-^was done ; and we have had 
4iCcasion to notice some indirect connection between this city and 
the Apostle’s own labours. ' But it was eminent commercially npt less 
than intellectually. The prophetic views of Alexander were at that 
time receiving an ampler fultilment than at any former period. The 
trade with the Indian Seas, which had been encouraged under the 
Ptolemies, received a vast impulse in the reign of Augustus : and 
under the reigns of his successors, the valley of the Nile was the 
channel of an active transit trade in spices, dyes, jewels, and per- 
fumes, which were brought by Arabian mariners from the far East, 
and poured into the markets of Italy. ^ But Egypt was not only 
the medium of transit trade. She had her own manufactures of 
linen, paper, an^ glass, which she exxDorted in large quantities. And 
one natural product of her soil has been a staple commodity from 
the time of Pharaoh to our owui. We have only to,. think of the 
fertilising inundations of the Nile, on the dne hand, and, on the 
other, of the multitudes compbsing the free and slave population of 
Italy, in order to comprehend the activity and importance of the 
Alexandrian corn-trade. At a later period the Emperor Comniodus 
established a company of merchants to convey the supplies from 
Egypt to Rome ; and the commendations which he gave himself for 
this forethought may still be read in the inscription round the ships 
represented on his coins.’* The harbour, to which the Egyi)tian 
corn-vessels were usually bound, was Puteoli. At the close of this 
chapter we shall refer to some i>assages which give an animated 
pict\ire of the arrival of ihese ships. Meanwhile, it is well to have 
called attention to this line of traftic between Alexandria and 
Puteoli ; for in so doing we have described the means which Divine 
Providence employed for bringing the Apostle to Rome, 

The transition is easy from the commerce of the Mediterranean 
to the progress of travellers from ijoint to point in that sea. If to 
this enumeration of the main lines of trathc by sea we add all the 
ramifications of the coasting-trade which dei^eiided on them, we 
have before us a full view of the opportunities which travellers 
possessed of accomplishing their voyages. Just in this way we have 
lately seen St. Paul completing the journey, on which his mind was 
set, from Philippi, by Miletus and Patara, to Csesarea (Chap. XX.). 
We read of no periodical packets for the conveyance of passengers 
sailing between the great towns of the Mediterf anean. Emperors 
themselves were usually compelled to take advantage of the same 
opportunities to which J ewish pilgrims and Christian Apostles were 
limited. When Vespasian went to Rome, leaving Titus to prosecute 
the siege of Jerusalem, * he went on board a merchant-ship, and 
sailed from Alexandria to Rhodes,’ and thence pursued his way 
through Greece to the Adriatic, and finally went to Rome through 
Italjr by land.'* And when the Jewish’ wjfv was ended, and when, 
suspicions having arisen concerning the mlegiance of Titus to Ves- 
pasian, the son was anxious v rejoin Im father,’ he also left 

* Sec pp. ^ 9, 29, 866. ^ 3 One of them is given 

* See the history of this trade inDean Smith’s worlQ on the title-pagf • 

Vinoent’s Chmmsrce end ^ Jupsph. 'Vii; 2. 

the Ancieniii. " “ 
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Alexandicia^ in a ^merchant-ship,’ and ^hastened to Italy,’ touching 
at the very places at which St. Paul touched, first at Rhegiuui r 
(xxviii. 13), fimd then at Puteoli (ib,). 

If such^was the mode in which even royal i>ersonages travelled 
from the provinces to the metropolis, we must of course conclude 
that those who tra /elled on the business of the state must often 
have been content to avail themselves of similar opportunities. 
The sending of state prisoners to Rome from various parts of tlie 
Empire was an event of frequent occurrence. Thus wo are told by 
Josephus,'^ that Felix ' for some sUght offence, bound and sent to 
Rome several priests of his acquaintance, honourable and good men, 
to answer for themselves to Caesar. ’ Such groups must often have 
left Caesarea and the other Eastern j)orts, in merchant- vessels bound 
for the West ; and such was the departure of St. Paul, when the 
time at length came for that eventful journey, which had been s<j 
long and earnes*tly cher^hed in his own wishes so emphatically 
foretold by Divine revelation find which was destined to involve 
such great consequences to the whole fritiire of Christianity. 

The vessel in which he sailed, with certain other state i)risoner8, 
was ‘ a ship of Adramyttiuni ’ apparently engaged in the cojisting 
trade,’’ and at that time (x>robably the end of summer or the 
beginning of autumn’’’) bound on her homeward voyage. Whatever 
might be the harbours at which she intended to touch, her coume 
lay along the coast of the province of Asia.' Adramyttiuni wsis 
itself a seaport in Mysia, which (as we have seen) was a subdivision 
of that province : and we liave already described it as situated in the 
deep gulf which recedes beyond the base of Mount Ida, over against 
the island of Lesbos, and as connected by good roads with Pergamus 
and Troas on the coast, and the various marts in the interior of the 
X)eninsula.® Since St. Paul never reached the iff ace, no description 

* Suet. Tit. c. 5. mind. If the continent of Asia "wrere 

® Joseph. JLifCf c. 3. intended, tlie pasaai^e would be almost 

^ Rom. XV. 23. unmcaninLC. Yet Falconer says 

^ Acts xix. 21; xxiii. 11. Sec xxvii. on St. PauVs Voyage, on the wind 
24. Knrochjdon and the Apostle's shipwreck 

* The words ‘ meaning to Sidl by the on the island Melita, by a Laynmn. 
coa.stsof Asia’ (v. 2), should rather be Oxf. 1317), ‘They who conducted the 
appliedtotheship(‘about to sail,’ »&c.). ship, meant to sail on their return by 
They seem to imply that «he was i4>out the coasts of Asia; accordingly, the 
to touch at several places on her way next day after they set sail, they 
to Adramyttium. Probablv she was a touched at Sidon,’ p. 4. Nor are we to 
small coaster, similar to those of the suppose Asia Minor intended, which 
modern Greeks in the same seas; and seems to be the supposition even of 
doubtless the Alexandrian corn-ship some of the most careful commentators, 
mentioned afterwards was much larger. ® p. 214. See p. 648. We need 

® This we infer, partly because it is har<Uy allude *to the error of Grotius, 
reasonable to suppose that they ex- who supposed Adruinetum, on the 
pected to reach Italy before the 'ini^ter, African coast, to be meant. Mr. Lewin 
partly because of the delays wbiwi are assumes that the intention of Julius 
expressly mentioned before the con- was to proceed (like those who afte^ 
eultation at. Fair Hayens. Se^. 639. wards took Ignatius to his mm-tyrdom) 

^ For the meaning of the word * Afua ’ by the Via Egiia tia through Macedonia : 

In the New TestlODent, we heed only but the narrative ^ives no indication^ 
refer again to p. Ac. It is of the such a plan ; and indeed the hyp^esjs 
utmost consequeitoe' to bear this in is c^otradicted by the word 1. 
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of it is required. ^ It is only needful to observe that ^en the 
vessel reached the coast of ‘ ^ia,’ the travellers would be brought 
some considerable distance on their way to Rome ; ahd there would 
bo a good prospect of finding some other westward^bohnd veswel, in 
which they might complete their voyage, — more especially since 
the Alexandrian corn-ships (as we shall see) often touched at the 
harbours in that neighbourhood. 

* St. Paul’s two companions — ^besides the soldiers, with Julius 
their commanding officer, the sailors, the other prisoners, and such 
occasional passengers as may have taken advantage of this opj^or- 
tunity of leaving Cissarea, — were two Christians already familiar to 
us, Luke the Evangelist, whose name, like that of Timotheiis, is 
almost inseparable from the Apostle, and whom we may conclude 
to have been with him since his arrival in Jerusalem,*^ — and ‘Aris- 
tarchus the Macedonian, of Thessalonica,’ whose native country and 
native city have been separately meiitioi^ed befoi*e (Acts xix. 29, 
XX. 4), and who seems, frcvn the manner in which he is spoken of 
in the Epistles written from Rome (Philem. 24, Col. iv. 10), to have 
been, like St. Paul himself, a prisoner in the cause of the Gospel. 

On the day after sailing from Csearea the vessel put into Sidon 
(v. 3). This may be readily accounted for, by supposing that she 
touched there for the x>\irposcs of trade, or to land some passengers. 
Or another hypothesis is equally allowable. Westerly and north- 
westerly winds i)revail in the Levant at the end of summer and the 
beginning of autumn and we find that it did actually blow from 
these quarters soon afterwards, in the course of St. Paul’s voyage. 
Such a wind would be sufficiently fair for a passage to Sidon : and 
the seamen might proceed to that port in the hope of the weather 
becoming more favourable, and be detained there by the wind con- 
tinuing in the same quarter. The passage from Ctesarea to Sidon 
is sixty-seven miles, a distance easily accomplished, under favour- 


^ A short notice of it is given by Sir 
C. Fellows {A. M. p. 39). Mr. Weston, 
in his MS. journal, describes it as a 
filthy town, of about 1500 houses, 150 
of which are inhabited by Greeks, and 
he saw no remains of antiquity. It was 
a fiourishing seaport in the time of the 
kings of Pergamus ; and Pliny mentions 
it as the seat of a coiwtntua juridicus. 
In Pococke’s Tj'aveU (II. ii. 16), it is 
stated that there is much boat-building 
still at Adramj’ti. 

* See above. 

3 See the' quotation already given 
from Norie’s Sailing Directhnis, p. 
657, n. 1, A similar statement will 
be found in Purdy, p. 59. Mr. Smith 
(pp. 22, 23, 27, 41), gives very 

copious illustrat ons of this poifit, 
from the journal written by Lord de 
Baumarez, on his return from Aboiikir, 
in the months of Augi^t and Septem- 
ber 1798. He stood to the north to- 
wards Cyprus, and was compelled to 
run to tHe south of Crete. ‘ The wind 


continues to the westward. T am sorry 
to find it almost as prevailing as the 
trade-winds (July 4) . . . We have 
just gained sight of Cyprus, nearly the 
track we followed six weeks ago ; so in- 
variably do the westerly winds prevail 
at this season (Aug. 19). . . W« are 
still off the island of Rhodes. Our 
prefjent route is to the northward of 
Candia (Aug. 28). . . . After con- 

tending three days against the adverse 
winds which are almost invariably en- 
countered here, and getting sufiiciently 
to the northward to have weathered the 
small islands that lie more immediately 
between the Archipelago and Candia, 
the wind set in so strong from the west- 
ward, that I was compelled to desist 
from that pas^ge, and to bear up be- 
tw^n Sca^anto and Saxo.’ 

* * ^ey ■probably stopped at Sidon 
for the purposes of trade.’ — Smith, p. 23. 
(It may to concluded that they put 
in, because of contrary winds.’— Pen- 
rose, MS. 
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able circij^taiices, in less than twenty-four hours. Tn the course 
of the nighi\they would pass by Ptolemais and Tyre, where St, 
Paul Christians two years before.^ Sidon is the 

last city on t.» Phcenician shore in which the Apostle’s presence 
can be traced.! It is a city associated, from the earliest times, with 
patriarchal and Jewish History. The limit of ‘ the border of the 
Canaanites ’ in the description of the peopling of the earth after the 
Flood (Gen. x. 19), — ‘ the haven of the sea, the haven of ships ’in 
the dim vision of the dying Patriarch (ib. xlix. 13), — the ‘ great 
Sidon’ of the wars of Joshua (Jpsh. xi. 8), — the city that never 
was conquered by the Israelites (Jiidg. i. 31), — the homo of the 
merchant that ‘ passed over the sea ’ (Isa. xxiii.), — its history was 
linked with all the annals of the Hebrew race. Nor is it less 
familiarly known in the records of Heathen antiquity. Its name is 
celebrated both in the Iliad and the Odyssey, and Herodotus says 
that its sailors were th^ most expert of all the Phcenicians. Its 
strong and massive fortifications were pulled down when this coast 
fell under the sway of the Persians ; but its harbour remained un- 
injured till a far later period. The Prince of the Druses, with 
whose strange and brilliant career its more recent history is most 
closely connected, threw masses of stone and earth into the port, in 
order to protect himself from the Turks — and houses are now 
standing on the spot where the ships of King Louis anchored in the 
last Crusade,^ and which was crowded with merchandise in that age, 
when the Geographer of the Roman Empire sj^oke of Sidoii as the 
best harbour of Phoenicia.'* 

Nor is tlie history of Sidon without a close connection with those 
j^ars in which Christianity was founded. Not only did its inhabi- 
tants, with those of Tyre, follow the footstejis of Jesus, to hear His 
words, and to be healed of their diseases (Luke vi, 17) : but the Son 
of David Himself visited those coasts, and there rewarded the im- 
portunate faith of a Gentile siqjpliant (Matt, xv., Mark vii.) ; and 
soon the prophecy which lay, as it were, involved in this miracle, 
was fulfilled by the preaching of Evangelists and Apostles. Those 
who had been converted during the dispersion which followed the 
martyrdom of Stephen were i>resently visited by Barnabas and Saul 
(Acts xi.). Again, Paul with Barnabas passed through these cities 
on their return from the first victorious journey among the Gentiles 
(ib. XV, 3). Nor were these .the only journeys which the Apostle 
had taken through Phoenicia so that he well knew, on his arrival 
from Caesarea, that Christian brethren were to be found in Sidon. 
He, doubtless, told Julius that he had ‘friends’ there, whom he 
v/^hed to visit ; and, either from special commands which had been 
given by Festus in favour of St. Paul, or through an influence 
which the Apostle had already gained over the centurion’s mind, the 
desired permission was granted. If we bear in our remembrance 
that St. Paul’s health, ^ack naturally delicate, and that he must have 

* See what has been above or * For the h^tory of Sidon during 
these two cities. Chap. XX. pp* 664, 565. the Middle Ages, see Dr. Robinson^ 

* A eompemiiotis account of Fakrid- third volume, 

oin will be found in the Modem Tra- * Strabo, xvi. 
velier, J See pp. 382, 388. 
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suflfered much during his long detention at Ciesarea, a new interest 
is given to the touching incident, with which the narrative of this 
voyage opens, that the Roman officer treated this one prisoner 
‘ courteously, and gave him liberty to go unto his friends to refresh 
himself.’ We have already considered the military position of this 
centurion, and seen that there are good grounds for identifying him 
with an officer mentioned by a Heathen historian.^ It gives au 
additional pleasure to such investigations, when we can record our 
grateful recollection of kindness shown by him to that Apostle, from 
whom we have received our chief knowledge of the Gospel. 

On going to sea from Sidon, the wind was unfavourable. Hence, 
whatever the weather had been before, it certainly blew from the 
westward now. The direct course from Sidon to the ‘ coasts of 
Asia ’ would have been to the southward of Cyprus, across the sea 
over which the Apostle had sailed so prosperously two years before.'^ 
Thus when St. Luke says that Hhey saileci^ntder the lee^ of Cyprus, 
because the winds were contrary,^ he means that they sailed to the 
north-east and north of the island. If there were any doubt con- 
cerning his meaning, it would be made clear by what is said after- 
wards, that they ‘ sailed through ^ the sea which is over against Cilicia 
and Pamphylia.^ The reasons Avhy this course was taken will be 
easily understood by those who have navigated those seas in modern 
times. By standing to the north, the vessel would tall in with the 
current which sets in a north-westerly direction i)ast the eastern 
extremity of Cyi^rus, and then westerly along the southern coast of 
Asia Minor, till it is lost at the opening of the Archipelago.^ And 
besides this, as the land was neared, the wind would draw off the 
shore, and the water would be smoother ; and both these advantages 
would aid the progress of the vessel.^ Hence she would easily work 


* See the preceding chapter. 

* See Chap. XX. 

® This is the strict meaning of the 
term. So it is used below, v. 7, and the 
sense is the same, v. 16. It is a con- 
fusion of gcograpliical ideas to suppose 
that a south shore is necessarily meant. 
Falconer, who imagines the south coast 
of Cyprus to be intended, was misled by 
his view of the meaning of the word 
* Asia.’ They sailed, in fact, so that 
the wind blew from the island towards 
the ship. The idea of sailing near the 
coast is no doubt included ; but the two 
things are distinct. 

* Through or across. The meaning 
is similar in v. 27. We should observe 
the order in which the following words 
occur. Cilicia is mentioned first. 

* ‘From Syria to the Archipelago 
there is a constant current to the west- 
ward, slightly felt at sea, but very per- 
ceptible near the shore, along this part 
of which TLyciaJ it runs with con- 
siderable but irregular velocity; be- 
tween Adratchan Cape and the small 
adjacent island we found it one day 
almost three miles an houi. , . . 


The great body of water, as it moves 
to the westward, is intercepted by the 
western coast of the Gulf of Adalia ; 
thus pent up and accumulated, it rushes 
with augmented violence towards Cape 
Khelidouia, where, dittusing itself in the 
open sea, it again becomes equalised.’ 
UcauforL’s Karamaniay p. 41. See pp. 
ll.'l, 557. [Of two persons engaged in 
the mere li ant-service, one says that he 
has often ‘ t lacked other fruit- vessels ’ 
in sailing westward, by standing to the 
north to get this current, while they 
took the mid-channel course ; the other, 
that the current is sometimes so strong 
between Cyprus and the main, that he 
has known ‘ a steamer jammed * there, 
in going to the East.] 

® It is said in the Sailing Directory 
(p. 243), that * at night the great 
northern valley conducts the land-wind 
from the cold mountains of the interior 
to the sea f and again (p. 241), that 
‘Capt. Beaufort, on rounding Cape 
Khelidonia, found the land-breezes, 
which had ^nerally been from the 
west, or south-west, coming down the 
Gulf of Adalia from the northward.’ 
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to windward,^ under the mountains of Cilicia, and through the bay 
of Pampliylia, — to Lycia, which was the first district in the province % 
of Asia/^ Thus we follow the Apostle once more across the sea over 
which he had first sailed with Barnabas from Antioch to Salamis, — 
and within sight of the summits of Taurus, which rise abcjve his 
native city, — and close by Perga and Attaleia, — till he came to a 
Lycian harbour not far from Patara, the last point at which he lyid 
touched on his return from the third Missionary journey. 

The Lycian harbour, in which the Adramyttian ship came to 
anchor on this occasion, after her, voyage from Sidon, was Myra, a 
city which has been fully illustrated by some of those travellers 
whose researches have, within these few years, for the first time 
provided materials for a detailed geograi)hical Commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles.^ Its situation was at the opening of a long 
and wonderful gorge, which conducts the traveller frt)m the interior 
of the mountaiif- region 4)f Lycia to the sea. ^ A wide space of plain 
intervened between the city and the •i)ort. Strabo says that the 
distance was twenty stadia, or more than two miles.'* If we draw a 
natural inference from the magnitude of the theatre, which remains 
at the base of the cliffs, and the traces of ruins to some distance 
across the i^lain, we should conclude that Myra once held a con- 
siderable population ; while the Lycian tombs, still conspicuous in 
the rocks, seem to connect it with a remote period of Asiatic history.'^ 
We trace it, on the other hand, in a later though hardly less obscure 
j^eriod of history : for in the Middle Ages it was called the port of 
the Adriatic, and was visited by Anglo-Sa.xon travellers.® This was 
the period when St. Nicholas, the saint of the modern Greek 
sailors, — born at Patara, and buried at Myra, — had usurped the 
honour which those two cities might more naturally have given to 
the Apostle who anchored in their harbours."'' In the seclusion of 
the deep gorge of Dembra is a magnificent Byzantine church,'® — 

^ The vessel would rprobably] have infer .something in reference to (he 
to beat up to Myra. This is indicated population of an ancient city from the 
in the map. The wind is assumed to size of its theatre. A plan of this 
be N.W. ; and the alternate courses theatre is given in liCake’s yism iliomr, 
marked are about N.N.E. on the lar- and also iji Tex ier’s A//wcM? e. 

board tack, and W.8.W. on the star- 7 ^yell known that there is 

board tack, much <lifference of opinion concerning 

* Lycia was once virtiyilly a pajt of the history of L} cian civilisation, and 

the province of Asia (p. 184) ; but the date of the existing remains, 
short!}' before the time of St. Paul’s ” Early Travels m quoted 

voyage to Rome it seems to have been by Mr. Lewin, vol. ii. p. 71(5. It is 
united under one jurisdiction with erroneously said there that Myra was 
Painphylia (p. 186). The period when at that time the metropolis of Lycia, on 
it was a separate province, with Myra the authority of the Synecdemusy which 
for iu metropolis, was much later. belongs to a period much later. The 

® The two best accounts of M^^ra river Andriaki is also incorrectly iden- 
will be found in Fellows’s Asia Minor, tilled with the Limyrus. 
pp. 194, &c., and Spratt and Forbes’s ^ The relics ol* St. Nicholas were 
Lycia, yol. i. ch. iii. taken to St. Petersburg by a Russian 

* This gorge is describee^ in striking frigate during the (Ireek revolution, 

language both by Sir C. Fellows and and a gaudy picture sent instead. Sp. 
by Spratt and Forbes. <fe F. Compare Fellows. 

* See note 8. See the description of this grand 

* Mr, Cockerell remarks that we may and solitary building, and the vignette. 
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probably the cathedral of the diocese, when Myra was the eccle- 
siastical and political metropolis of Lycia.^ Another building, 
hardly less conspicuous, is a granary erected by Trajan near the 
mouth of the little river Andraki.® This is the ancient Andriace, 
which Pliny mentions as the port of Myra, and which is described 
to us by Appian, in his narrative of the Civil Wars of Rome, as 
clpsed and protected by a chain. ^ 

Andriace, the port of Myra, was one of the many excellent 
harbours which abound in the south-western part of Asia Minor. 
From this circumstance, and fron^ the fact that the coast is high and 
visible to a great distance, — in addition to the local advantages 
which we have mentioned above, the westerly current, and the off- 
shore wind, —it was common for ships bound from Egypt to the 
westward to be found in this neighbourhood when the winds were 
contrary. It was therefore a natural occurrence, and one which 
could have caused no surprise, when the cenMirion m'et in the harbovir 
at Myra with an Alexandiflan corn-ship on her voyage to Italy 
(v. 6). Even if business had not brough ther to this coast, she was 
not really out of her track in a harbour in the same meridian as 
that of her own port.* It is j)robable that the same westerly winds 
which had hindered St. Paul’s progress from Ceesarea to Myra, had 
caused the Alexandrian ship to stand to the north. 

Thus the expectation was fulfilled, which had induced the centurion 
to place his prisoners on board the vessel of Adramy ttium. ® That 
vessel proceeded on her homewal*d route wp the coast of the 
.<Egean, if the weather ijermitted : and we now follow the Apostle 
through a more eventful part of his voyage, in a ship Which was 
probably much larger than those that were simply engaged in tlffi 
coasting trade. Prom the total number of souls on board (v. 37), 
and the known fact that the Egyj)tian merchantmen were among 
the largest in the Mediterranean, we conclude that she was a vessel 
of considerable size. Everything that relates to her construction is 
interesting to us, through the minute ficcount which is given of her 
misfortunes, from the moment of her leaving Myra. The weather 
was unfavourable from the first. They were ‘ many days ’ before 
reaching Cnidus (v. 7) : and since the distance from Myra to this 


in Spratt and Forbes. They remark, 
that * as M vra was the capital of the 
bishopric of Lycia for manj' centuries 
afterwards, and as there are no re- 
mains at Myra itself indicating the 
existence of a cathedral, we probably 
behold in this ruin the head-church of 
the diocese, planted here from motives 
of seclusion and security.’ — vol. i. 
p. 107. 

* Hierocl, Synecd, See Wesseling’s 
note, p. 684. 

* The inscription on the granary is 
given by Beaufort. 

* See above p. 660, njtt2. 

* See the references to Socrates, So- 
zoinen, and Philo, in Wetstein, It is 
possible, as Kuinoel suggesta, that the 
ship might have brought goods from 


Alexandria to Lycia, and then taken in 
a fresh cargo for Italy : but not very 
probable, sinbo she was full of wheat 
when the gale caught her. £ A captain 
in the merchant-service told the writer, 
that in coming from Altxgindria in 
August he has stood to the north to- 
wards Asia Minor, for the sake of the 
current, and that this is a very com- 
mon course.] 

* Mr. Lewin supposes that the plan 
.of Julius was changed, in consequence 
of this ship being found in harbour 
here. ‘At, Myra the centurion most 
unluckily changed his plan,* &c., voh 
ii. p. 716. 

® See above, p. 631. 

^ A quotation to this effect Is given 
by Wetstein. 
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place is only a hundred and thirty miles, it is certain that they must ^ 
have sailed ^slowly ’ (ib.). The delay was of course occ€i8i6ned by 
one of two causes, by calms or by contrary winds. There can be 
no doubt that the latter was the real cause, not only because the 
sacred narrative states that they reached Cnidus' ‘ with difficulty 
but because we are informed that, when Cnidus was reached, they 
could not make good their course^ any further, ‘ the wind not nuffiiv^ 
ing them^ (ib.). At this point they lost the advantages of a 
favouring current, a weather shore and smooth water, and were met 
by all the force of the sea from the westward ; and it was judged the 
most prudent course, instead of contending with a head sea and 
contrary winds, to run down to the southward, and, after rounding 
Cape Salmone, the easternmost point of Crete, to pursue the voyage 
under the lee of that island.® 

Knowing, as ye do, the consequences which followed this step, wo 
are inclined to blame it* as imprudent„unless, indeed, it was a^o- 
lutely necessary. For while the south coast of Crete was deficient 
in good harbours, that of Cnidus was excellent, — well sheltered 
from the north-westerly winds, fully supplied with all kinds of stores, 
and in every way commodious, if needful, for wintering.* 

And here, according to our custom, we pause again in the narra- 
tive, that we may devote a few lines to the history and description 
of the place. In early times it was the metropolis of the Asiatic 
Dorians, who worshipped Apollo, their national Deity, on the rugged 
headland called the Triopian® promontory (the modern Cape Crio), 
which jute out beyond the city to the ^ est. From these heights 
the people of Cnidus saw that engagement between the fleets of 
Pisander and Conon, which resulted in the maritime supremacy of 


' The Greek word here is only im- 
perfectly rendered by ‘scarce’ in the 
English version. It is the same word 
which is translated ‘ hardly ’ in v. 8, 
and it occurs again in v. IG. 

* Their direct course was about W. 
by S. ; and, when they opened the 
point, they were under very unfavour- 
able circumstances even for beating. 
The words ‘ the wind not suffering 
us,’ Mr. Smith understands to rgean 
that the wind would not auow the vessel 
to hold on her course towards Italy, 
after Cnidus was passed. So Sir C. 
Penrose, in whose MS. we find the fol- 
lowing: ‘The course from Myra towards 
Italy was to pass close to the Island of 
Cythera (Cerigo), or the south point of 
the Morea ; the island of Rhodes lying 
In the direct track. It appears that the 
^ip passed to the northward of that 
island, having sailed slowly many days 
from the light and baffling winds, usual 
in those seas and at that season. Hav- 
at last got over against Cnidus (C. 
Cno), the wind not suffering them to get 
o» tf» the direct cofuree^ it having be- 
come steady fi^ini the west or north- 


west, they sailed southwards, till, 
coming near to the east end of Crete, 
thev passed,’ &c. 

'1 ho words at first sight seem to mean 
that the wind would not allow them io 
put into the harbour of Cnidus : and 
so they are understood by Meyer, De 
Wette", Humphry, and Ilackett. But 
in a case of this kind nautical consider- 
ations must be taken into account. A 
friend remarks in a letter that * a ship 
on a weather shore could come to and 
warp it.’ If, however, it were true that 
they could not get into Cnidus, it wt)uld 
equally follow that the wind was blow- 
ing hard from the N.W. 

3 See above. 

* If the words ^the wind not suffer- 
ine us ’ really mean that the wind 
would not allow them to enter the har- 
bour of Cnidus, these remarks become 
unnecessary. 

3 For a view of this remarkable pro- 
montory, whieft is the more worthy of 
notice, since St. Paul passed it twice 
(Acts xxi. 1, xxvii. 7), sjm the en- 
graving in the Admiralty Chart, rio. 
1604. 
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Athens.* To the north-west is seen the island of Cos (pp. 566, 666); 
to the south-east, across a wider reach of sea, is the larger island of 
Rhodes (p. 667), with which, in their weaker and more voluptuous 
days,® Cnidus was united in alliance with Rome, at the beginning 
of the struggle between Italy and the East.^ The position of the 
city of Cnidus is to the east of the Triopian headland, where a 
ntoow isthmus unites the promontory with the continent, and 
separates the two harbours which Strabo has described.^ ‘Few 
places bear more incontestable proofs of former magnificence ; and 
fewer still of the ruffian industry of their destroyers. The whole 
area of the city is one promiscuous mass of ruins ; among which 
may be traced streets and gateways, porticoes and theatres.’^ But 
the remains which are the most worthy to arrest our attention are 
those of the harbours : not only because Cnidus was a city peculiarly 
associated with maritime enterprise,® but^ because these remains 
have been less obliterated <by violence or decay, ‘ The smallest 
harbour has a narrow entrance between high piers, and was evidently 
the closed basin for triremes, which Strabo mentions. ’ But it was 
the southern and larger port which lay in St. Paul’s course from 
Myra, and in which the Alexandrian ship must necessarily have 
come to anchor, if she had touched at Cnidus. ‘ This port is formed 
by two transverse moles ; these noble works were carried into the 
sea to a depth of nearly a hundred feet ; one of them is almost 
perfect : the other, which is more exposed to the south-west swell, 
can only be seen under water.’ ’ And we may conclude our descrip- 
tion by quoting from another traveller, who speaks of ‘ the remains 
of an ancient quay on the S.W., supported by Cyclopian walls, and 
in some places cut out of the steep limestone rocks, which rise 
abruptly from the water’s edge.’® 

This excellent harbour then, from ciioice or from necessity, was 
left behind by the seamen of the Alexandrian vessel. Instead of 
putting back there for shelter, they yielded to the expectation of 
being able to pursue their voyage under the lee of Crete, and ran 
down to Cape Salmone : after rounding which, the same ^difficulty’ 
would indeed recur (v, 8), but still with the advantage of a weather 

* See above, p. 556. Hamilton’s A^ia Minor, vol. i. pp. 39- 

* We can liarclly avoid making some 46. 

allusion here to the celebrated Venus of ®Jt was ^So 8 t^atus of Cnidus who 
Praxiteles. This object of universal built the Pharos of Alexandria. The 
admiration was at Cnidus when St. Paul same place gave birth to Ctesias and 
passed by. Agatharchides, and others who have 

It was afterwards made ‘a free contributed much to geographical 
city.’ knowledge. 

^ I The ruins are chiefly on the east ^ Here and above we quote from 
side of the Isthmus (see Hamilton, as Beaufort. See his Sketch of the Har- 
referred to below). Pausanias says hour. The same may be seen in the 
that the city was divided into two parts Admiralty Chart, No. 1533. Another 
by an Euripus, over which a bridge * chart gives a larger plan of the ruins, 
was thrown ; one half being towards &c. Other references might easily be 
the Triopian promontory, the other to- given. Perhaps there is no city in Asia 
wards the east. Minor which has been more clearly 

s Beaufort’s Karamania, p. 81. The displayed, both by description and en* 
fullest account of the ruins will be gravings. 
found in the third volume of the Trans- ® Hamilton, p. 89. 
acHom of (As DiUltarUi Society ^ and in 
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shore. The statements at this particular point of St. Luke’s narra- 
tive enable us to ascertain, with singular minuteness, the direction 
of the wind : and it is deeply interesting to observe how this direc- 
tion, once ascertained, harmonises all the inferences which we should 
naturally draw from other parts of the context. But the argument 
has been so well stated by the first writer who has called attention 
to this question, that we will present it in his words rather than <xir 
own. * * The course of a ship on her voy.age from Myra to Italy, 

after she has reached Cnidus, is by the north side of Crete, through 
the Archipelago, W. by S. Hencb a shij) which can make good a 
course of less than seven points from the wind, would not have been 
prevented from proceeding on her course, unless the wind had been 
to the west of N.N. W. But we are told that she “ ran under Crete, 
over against Salmone,” which implies that she was able to fetch that 
cape, which beiy:s about S.W. by S. from Cnidus ; but, unless the 
wind had been to the nbrth of W.N.\y., she could not have done 
so. The middle iDoint between N.N. W. and W.N. W. is north-west, 
which cannot be more than two points, and is probably not more 
than one, from the time direction. The wind, therefore, would in 
common language have been termed north-west.’ ^ And then 
the author i)roceeds to <piote, what we have quf)tod elsewhere 
(p. 557, n. 1), a statement from the English Sailing Directions re- 
garding the i)revalence of north-westerly Aviiids in these seas during 
the summer months : and to point out that the statement is in 
comxdete harmony with what Pliny says of tlie Etesian monsoons. 

Under^these circumstances of weather, a consideration of what 
^as been said above, with the chart of Crete before ns, will show 
that the voyage could have been continued some distance from Capo 
Salmone under the lee of the island, as it had \>een from Myra to 
Cnidus,^ — but that <at a certain i)oint (now called Cax)c Matala), 
where the coast trends suddenly to the north, and where the full 
force of the wind and sea from the Avestward must have been met, 
this possibility would have ceased once more, as it had ceased at the 
south-western corner of the Peninsula. At a short distance to the 
east of Cape Matala is a roadstead,'* which was then called ‘ Fair 
Havens,’ and still retains the same name,'' and which the voyagers 
successfully reached and came to anchor. There seems to have 

been no town at Fair Havens ; but there was a town near it calle<l 

• • 


* For what may be necessary to ex- 
plain the nautical terms, see the com- 
pass on p. 569. 

* Smith, p. 35. 

* Sec above. It is of importance to 
observe liere that the pronoun in 
V. 8 refers not to Salmone, but to Crete. 
With the wind from the N.W. they 
w'ould easily round the point : but 
after this they would *beat up wiUi 
difficulty cUong the coast * to the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Matala. 

^ In our lai^r editions, a view is 
given from Schranz's drawing, in Mr. 
Smith’s work, 

6 It jjino doubt the same place which 


is mentioned by Pococke (ii, 260) under 
the name of Ai/ie'orev KoiAov?, and also 
the Cafismene spoken of in the voyrge 
of Hauwolf (m Jtay’s Collection), and 
the Calis JMhiioftes of Fynes Morison. 
In ancient. sailing directions, Dutch and 
French, it is dc.s( ribed as * cen schoonc 
bay, — line belle baie.’ See all these re- 
ferences in Smith, pp. 30, 38, 44, The 
place was visitctl by Mr. Pasliley, but is 
not described by him. Meyer considers 
the name eupl*mistic. As regards win- 
tering, the place was certainly ‘not 
commodious,' but as regards shelter 
from some winds (including N.W.), it 
was a good anchorage. 
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Jjaseea,^ a circvimstance which St. L\ike mentions (if we may presume 
to say so), not with any view of fixing the locality of the roadstead 
but simply because the fact was impressed on his memory.* If the 
vessel was detained long at this anchorage, the sailors must have 
had frequent intercourse with Lasfea, and the soldiers too might 
obtain leave to visit it ; and possibly also the prisoners, each with 
aaoldier chained to his arm. We are not informed of the length 
of the delay at Fair Havens : but before they left the place, a ‘ con- 
siderable time ’ had elapsed since they had sailed from Csesarea^ 
(A^ 9) ; and they had arrived at that season of the year when it was 
considered imprudent to try the open sea. This is expressed by St. 
Luke by saying that ‘the fast was already past a proverbial phrase 
among the Jews, employed as we should employ the phrase ‘ about 
Michaelmas,’ and indicating precisely that period of the year.^ The 
fast of expiation was on the tenth of Tisri, and conjesponded to the 
close of September or the b^inning of October ; ^ and is exactly the 
time when seafaring is pronounced to be dangerous by Greek and 
J^man writers.*^ It became then a very serious matter of consulta- 
tion whether they should remain at Fair Havens for the winter, or 
seek some better harbour. St. Paul’s advice was very strongly 
given that they should remain where they were. He warned them 
that if they ventured to pursue their voyage they would meet witli 
violent weather," with great injury to the cargo and the ship, and 
much risk to the lives of those on board. It is sufficient if we trace 
in this warning rather the natural prudence and judgment of St. 
Paul than the result of any supernatural revelation : thqugh it is 
possible that a prophetic power was acting® in combination with th® 
insight derived from long experience of ‘ perils in the sea’ (2 Cor. 


* Mr. Smith says that Lasaea is not 
mentioned by any ancient writer. It 
is however, probably the Lasia of the 
Peutingerian Tables, stated there to be 
sixteen miles to the east of Gortyna. 

^ [We are now able with great satisfac- 
tion to state that the city of Lasoca has 
been discovered. The Rev. G. Brown, 
with some companions, has recently 
visited this coast in the yacht St. 
Ursula ; and a letter written by him 
from Fair Havens on Jan\jary 18th, 
1866, supplies the following facts. 
When the party landed at Fair Ha- 
vens the question was asked, ‘ Where is 
Lassea ? ’ to which it was answered at 
once, that it was now a deserted place 
about two hours to the eastward, close 
to Cape Leonda. On receiving this in- 
formation they ran along the coast be- 
fore a S.W. wnid: and, just after i>assing 
the Cape, the eye of one of the party 
was caught by * two white pillars stand- 
ing on a brae-side near the shore.* On 
approaching and landing, the beach 
was found to be lined with masses of 
masomy, and various remains of a con- 
siderable town were discovered. The 


peasants, who came down from the hills, 
said that the name of the place was 
Lasca. Cape Leonda lies five miles 
east of Fair Havens. Mr. Brown’s let- 
ter has been placed at our disposal by 
Mr. Smith, who will give fuller details 
in the second edition of his work on St. 
Paul’s Shipwreck. (This edition is now 
published. 1861.)] 

2 The allusion is, in truth, an instance 
of the autop^ic style of St. Luke, on 
whiish we have remarked in the narra- 
tive of what took place at Philippi. 

3 When they left Caesarea they had 
every reasonable prospect of reaching 
Italy before the stormy season: but 
since then * much time had been spent.’ 

^ Just so Theophrastus reckons from 
a Heathen festival, when he says * that 
the sea is navigable after the Diony- 
aia,’ 

* Levit. xvi. 29, xxiii. 27. 

® Authorities are given in the larger 
editions. 

^ See V. 10, and v. 21. 

® Observe the vagueness of the words 
* a certain i^aud.* 
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jd, 26). He addressed such arguments to his fellow-voyagers 
would be likely to influence all : the master' would naturally avoid 
what might endanger the ship : the owner ^ (who was also on board) 
would be anxious for the cargo : to the centurion and to all, the 
risk of perilling their lives was a prospect that could not lightly be 
regarded. That St. Paul was allowed to give advice at all, implies 
that he was already held in a consideration very unusual fof a 
prisoner in the custody of soldiers ; and the time came when his 
words held a commanding sway over the whole crew : yet we cannot 
be surprised that on this occasion tlie centurion was more influenced** 
by the words of the owner and the master than those of the Apostle. 
There could be no doubt that their present anchorage was ‘ incom- 
modious to winter in’ (v. 12), and the decision of ‘ the majority ’ 
was to leave it so soon as the weather should permit. 

On the south, coast of the island, somewhat farther to the west, 
was a harbour called Phoenix,'* with wliich it seems that some of the 
sailors were familiar. ^ They spoke of it in their conversation during 


' The same word is translated * ship- 
master,* in Rev. xviii. 17. 

* He might be the skipper, or little 
more than supercargo. 

® The imperfect tense is used here. 
[It appears from Mr. Brown’s letter 
that St. Paul’s counsel was not unwise, 
even in the nautical sense. For further 
details we must again refer to Mr. 
Smith’s sesond edition. We may just 
4 ^dd that Mr. Brown was told at Lutro, 
that the ‘Holy Apostle Paul’ had 
visited Cololimounias and baptized 
many people there ; and that near the 
latter place he saw the ruins of a mo- 
nastery bearing the Apostle’s name.] 

* So the name is written by St. Luke 
and by Strabo. See below. The name 
was probably derived from the xmlm- 
trees, which are said by Theophrastus 
and Pliny to be indigenous in (’rete. 

^ At the time when Mr. Smitli’s work 
was published, our information reganl- 
ing the coast of Crete was very imper- 
fect ; and he found it to Be the gefteral 
impression of several officers acquainted 
with the navigation of those seas [and 
the W'riter of this note may add that he 
has received the same impression from 
persons engaged in the merchant-ser- 
vice, and faiftiliar with that part of the 
Levant], that there are no ship-har- 
bours on the south side of the island. 

( Mr. Smith’s conviction, however, was 
that at Lutro there was a harbour 
satisfying all the conditions, and the 
writer of this note was enabled, in April 
1852, to confirm this conviction in a 
very satisfactory manner. The Admi- 
ralty drawings of the south coast of 
Crete hod Just ^en arrived, and the 


soundings of Lutro were decisive. These 
were exhibited in our enrlier editions 
from a tracing made at the Admiralty. 
The position of the harbour is shoAvii 
by the anchor in the chart opiwsito 
p. 642. 

Previously, however, Mr. Smith had 
received a letter from Mr. Urquhart, 
M.l’., alluding to what occurred to him, 
when on board a Greek ship of war and 
chasing a ])iratc. ‘ Lutro is an ndmir 
able harbour. You open it like a box; 
unexpectedly, the rocks stand apart, 
and the town appears within .... We 
thought we had cut him oft’, and that 
we were driving him right upon the 
rocks. Suddenly he disappeared ; — 
and, rounding in after hnn, like ^ a 
change of scejiery, the little basin, its 
shipping and the town presented them- 
selves. . . . Excepting Lutro, all the 
roadsteads looking to the southward are 
perfectly exposed to the south or cast.* 
For a view of Lutro, see Pashley’s 
Ti aveh in Crete. 

[ I he earlier part of this note remains 
as it was in the first edition. It is 
confirmed in every particular by Mr. 
Brown’s letter. In the first place, when 
they were in search of Lutro, they ran 
past it, partly because of an error in 
the chart, and partly because the port 
in question makes no appearance from 
the sea' Next, on reaching the place 
and inquiring from an old Greek what 
was its ancient name, ‘ ho replied, with- 
out hesitation^ Pheeniki, but that the 
old city exists no longer.’ A Latin 
inscription relating to the Emperor 
Nerva (who was of Cretan extraction), 
is mentioned as being found on the 
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delay at Fair Havens^ and they described it as ^ looking^ toward 
the south-west wind and the north-west wind.’ If they meant to 
recommend a harbour, into which these winds blew dead on shore, 
it would appear to have been unsailorlike advice : and we are 
tempted to examine more closely whether the expression really 
means what at first sight it appears to mean, and then to inquire 
further whether we can identify this description with any existing 
harbour. This might indeed be considered a question of mere 
curiosity, — since the vessel never reached Phoenix, — and since the 
description of the place is evidently not that of St. Luke, but of the 
sailors, whose conversation he heard.* But everything has a deep 
interest for us which tends to elucidate this voyage. And, first, we 
think there cannot be a doubt, both from the notices in ancient 
writers and the continuance of ancient names upon the spot, that 
Phoenix is to be identified with the modern Lutro.® This is a 
harbour which is sheltered from the winds * above-mentioned : and 
without entering fully into the discussions which have arisen uj)on 
this subject, we give it as our opinion that the difficulty is to' be ex- 
plained, simply by remembering that sailors speak of everything 
from their own point of view, and that such a harbour does * look ’ 


point which defends the harbour on the 
south. The harbour itself is described 
thus : ‘We found the shores steep and 
perfectly clean. There are fifteen fa- 
thoms in the middle of the harbour, 
diminishing gradually to two close to 
the village. As the beach is extremely 
narrow, and the hills immediately be- 
hind steep and rocky, the harbour can- 
not have altered its form materially 
since the days of the Apostle.* The 
health-officer said, that ‘ though the 
harbour is open to the East, yet the 
easterly gales never blow home, being 
lipxd by the high land behind ; and 
that even in storms the sea rolls in 
g€ntly ^piano, piano') it is the 

only secure harbour^ in all winds, on the 
south coast of Crete ; and, during the 
wars between the Venetians and the 
Turks, as many as twenty and tweiity- 
fly^ war galleys have found shelter in 
its waters.* 

Further interest is given to this nar- 
rative by the circumstance that this 
y^achting party was caught by the 
Euroclydon (ae*e below, p. 644), so that 
some of them who landed were unable 
to rejoin the vessel, and detained a night 
on shore. The sailors said that it was 
/no wonder that St. Paul was blown 
off the coast in such weather ’ (see p. 
644), and they added that * no boat 
conid have boarded them such a 
sea * (see p. 645). 

It 18 a curious fitet that this same 
party, on returning flrom Alexandria, 
were again caui^ht in a gale on thia 


coast, on February 19th, 1856, and 
obliged to run with three-reefed main- 
sail and fore-staysail into the harbour 
of Lutro, where, the writer says, ‘ we 
spent as quiet a night as if we were in 
a mill-pond. It is a small place,* he 
continues, ‘ and it was queei®, in looking 
up the after companion, to see olivc«> 
trees and high rocks overhanging the 
taflrail.’] 

^ This is the literal meaning of the 
original, which is inadequately trans- 
lated in the English version. 

2 Observe the parenthetic way in 
which the description of Phoenix is in- 
troduced, V. 12. 

3 The details are given in the larger 
editions. Moreover Strabo says that 
Phoenix is in the narrowest part of 
Crete, which is precisely true of Lutro ; 
andjihe longi|,udes of Ptolemy harmo- 
nise with the same result, Smith, 

p. 61. 

The chart on the opposite page is 
taken ft-om Mr. Smithes work, with 
some modifications. The part near 
Lutro is corrected from the tracing 
mentioned above. The spot marked 
‘ Spring and Church of St. Paul * is 
from the English Admiralty survey. 
'The cape ^narked ‘ C. St. Paul* is so 
named on the authority of Lapie*s map 
and last French government chart of 
th^ eastern part of the Mediterranean. 
The physiem features are after Lapie 
and PaHtley. For a noUoe of St; Pams 
iR^ntain, see Pin^hley, ii* 259. 
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^from the xoater towards the Icmd which indoses it — in the direction 
of ‘ south-west and north-west.’^ ) 

With a sudden change of weather, the north-wQsterly wind 
ceasing, and a light air springing up from the south, sanguine 
sailors ‘ thought that their purpose was already accomplished ’ 
(v. 13). They weighed anchor : and the vessel bore round Cape 
Matala. The distance to this point from Fair Havens is four or|ive 
miles : the bearing is W. by S. With a gentle southerly wind she 
would be able to weather the cape : and then the wind was fair to 
Phoenix, which was thirty-five miles distant from the cape, and bore 
from thence about W.N.W. The sailors already saw the high land 
above Lutro, and were proceeding in high spirits, — perhaps with 
fair-weather sails set,^ — certainly with the boat towing astern,^ — 
forgetful of past difiiculties, and blind to impending dangers. 

The change in the fortunes of these mariners came withoxit a 
moment’s wanting. * Soon after weathering Cape Matala, and, while 
they were pursuing their course in fuH confidence, close by the coast 
of Crete ^ (v. 13), a violent wind came dowii^ from the mountains, 
and struck the ship (seizing her, according to the Greek expression, 
and whirling her round), so that it was impossible for the helmsman 
to make her keep her course.'^ The character of the wind is de- 
scribed in terms expressive of the utmost violence. It came with all 
the appearance of a hurricane \ ^ and the name ‘ Euroclydon,’ which 

^ It seems strange that this view Havens with a light southerly wind 
should not have occurred to the com- and clear sky — everything indicative 
mentators. For discussion regarding of a tine day, until we rounded the 
the Greek proposition used here, we capo to haul up for the head of the bay. 
• must refer to the larger editions. Then we saw Mount Ida covered with 

Such a harbour would have been very a dense cloud, and met a strong north- 
‘ commodious to winter in ; ’ and it erly breeze (one t)f the summer gales, 
agrees perfectly with Lutro, as de- in fact, so frequent in the Levant, but 
lineated in the recent survey. To have which in general are accouipanied by 
recommended a harbour because the terrific gusts and s<jualla from those 
south-west and north-west winds blew high mountains), tho wind blowing 
into it would have been folly. Hut direct from Mount Ida.'] 
whether the commentators felt this or ^ The verb is in the imperfect, 

not, they have generally assumed that ® The Greek here denotes that the 

the harbour was open to these winds. wind came ‘ dawn from it,' i.e. Crete, 

* See what is said below in reference not ‘ against it' i.e. the ship. [[Sir 

to lowering the gear, v. 17. C. Penrose, without reference to the 

® This- is certain, froqj v. 16. ^ Greek, speaks of the wind as '‘descend- 

* Their experience, however, might ing from the lofty hills in heavy saualls 
have taught them that there was some and eddies, and driving the now almost 
cause for fear. Capt. J. Stewart, K.N. helpless ship far from the shore, with 
(as quoted by Mr. Smith, p, 60) ob- which her pilots vainly attempted to 
serves, in his remarks on the Archi- close.’] 

pelago: ‘It is always safe to anchor ^ Literally ‘to look at the wind.’ 
under the lee of an island with a See above, p. 627. We see the addi- 
northerly wind, as it dies away gradu- tional emphasis in the expression, if 
ally ; but it would be extremely dan- we remember that an eye was painted 
gerous vsiih southerly winds, as they on each side of the^ bow, as we have 
almost invariably shift to a violent mentioned above. Even now the 
northerly wind,* [During the revision of a ship is a phrase used by English 
of th^ pages for the press (March 4, sailors for thb bow. , , _ _ , 

1866), tiie following communication ® ‘A typhonic wuid. [pee above, 
from Ciqit. Spratt was received in a n. 4.] 
letter from Mr. Smith : * We left Fair 
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was giveu to it by the sailors, indicates the commotion in the sea 
^ which presently resulted.^ The consequence was, that, in the first 
instance, thw were compelled to scud before the gale.® 

If we wifc to understand the events which followed, it is of the 
utmost consequence that we should ascertain, in the first place, the 
direction of this gale. Though there is a great weight of opinion 
in favour of the reading Eiiroaquilo^ in place of Euroclydon,^ — a 
view which would determine, on critical grounds, that the wind was 
E.N.E., — we need not consider ourselves compelled to yield abso- 
lutely to this authority ; and the mere context of the narrative 
enables us to determine the question with great exactitude. The 
wind came down from the isla'nd and drove the vessel off the 
island : whence it is evident that it could not have been southerly.^ 
If we consider further that the wind struck the vessel when she was 
not fo/r^ from Cape Matala (v. 14), — that it drove her towards 
Clauda^ (v. 16), which is an island about twenty miles to the S. W. 
of that point, — and that the sailors ^ feared ’ lest it should drive 
them into the Syrtis'^ on the African coast (v. 17), — all which facts 
are mentioned in rapid succession, — an inspection of the chart will 
suifice to show us that the point from which the storm came must 
have been N.E., or rather to the East of N.E., — and thus we may 
safely speak of it as coming from the E.N.E.^^ 


i Whatever we may determine as to 
the etymology of the word Kuroclt/don, 
it seems clear that tlie term implies a 
violent agitation of the water. 

* ‘ We let her drive.’ 

® Mr. Smith argues in favour of an- 
other reading which denotes a N.E. 
wind. But we have a strong impres- 
sion that Euroclydon is the correct 
reading. The addition of the words 
‘which was called’ seems to us to 
show that it was a name ^pularly 
given by the sailors to the wind; and 
nothing is more natural than that St. 
Luke should use the word which he 
heard the seamen employ on the occa- 
sion. Besides it is the more difficult 
reading. 

* Falconer supposes that the wind 
came from the southward, and clumsily 
attempts to explain why (on this sup- 
position) the vessel was not driven on 
the Cretan coast. 

* The use of the imperfect shows 
that they were sailing near the shore 
when the gale seized the vessel. Thus 
we do not agree with Mr. Smith in re- 
ferring ‘not long after’ to the time 
when they were p^ing round Cai^ 
Matala, but to the time of leaving Fair 
Havens. The general result, however, 
is the same. [It appears from Capt. 
Spratt’s information, that a ship can 
stand quite close to Gape Matala.4 

® n^ere is no difficulty in identifying 


Clauda. It is the Claudos of Ptolemy 
and the Syneedemus, and the Gaudus 
of Pomponius Mela. Hence the modern 
Greek Gaudontsi^ and the Italian cor- 
ruption into Gozo, ^ 

* We may observe here, once for all, ^ 
that the Authorised Version, ‘ the quick- 
sands,’ does not convey the accurate 
meaning. The word denotes the no- 
toriously dangerous bay between Tunis 
and the eastern part of Tripoli. 

® These arguments are exhibited 
with the utmost clearness by Mr. Smith. 
Adopting the reading EvpoKvAwr, he has 
three independent arguments in proof 
that the wind was E.N.E.JN. ; (1) the 
etymological meaning of the word ; (2) 
the fact that the vessel was driven to 
Clauda, from a. point a little west of C. 
Mataia ; (3) the fear of the sailors lest 
they might be driven into the Syrtis. 

The view of Admiral Penrose is 
slightly different. He supposes that 
the wind began from some of the nor- 
thern points, and drew gradually to the 
eastward, as the ship gained an offing ; 
and continued nearly at East, varying 
^occasionally a point or two to the I^orth 
or South. He adds that a Levanter, 
when it blows with peculiar violence 
some points to the North of East, is 
called a Gregalia [compai'e * which is 
called Euroclydon^, and that he had 
seen many such. 
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We proceed now to inquire what was done with tlie vessel under 
these perilous circumstances. She was compelled at fii*8t (as we have 
seen) to scud before the gale. But three things are mentioned in 
close connection with her coming near to Clauda, und nmnitiy under 
the lee of it, ^ Here they would have the advantage of a temporary 
lull and of comparatively smooth water for a few miles:* and the 
most urgent necessity was attended to first. The boat was hoUted on 
board : but after towing so long, it must have been nearly filled with 
water : and under any circumstances the hoisting of a boat on board 
in a gale of wind is a work acccMuplished ‘ xvWi difficulty.^ So it 
was in this instance, as St. Luke informs us. To etfect it at all, it 
would be necessary for the vessel to be rounded-to, with her head 
brought towards the wind ; ^ a circumstance which, for other reasons 
(as we shall see presently), it is iinx^ortant to bear in mind. The next 
precaution that was adopted betrays an ax>prehension less the vessel 
should spring a* leak, and so be in danger of foundering at sea.** 


* Se3 ver. 16, 17. 

* ‘ The ship, still with her boat tow- 
ing at her stern, was however enabled 
to run under the lee of Clauda, a small 
island about twenty miles from tlie 
south coast of Crete, and with some 
rocks adjacent, affording the advantage 
of smooth water for about twelve or 
fifteen miles, while the ship continued 
Uuder their iee. Advantage was taken 
of this comparative smooth water, with 
some difiici>lty to hoist the boat into 
tlie ship, and also to take the further 
precaution of undergirding her by pass- 
ing cables or other large roi>es under 
the keel and over the gunwales, and 
then drawing them tight by means of 
puUies and levers.’ — Penrose, MS. It 
is interesting to observe the coincidence 
of this passage with what is said by 
Mr. Smith. 

Sir C. Penrose proceeds to mention 
^mother reason for the vessel being un- 
dergirded. ‘This wise precaution was 
taken, not only because the ship, less 
strongly built than those in modern 
daj's, might strain her plifliks and tim- 
bers and become leaky, but from the 
fears, that if the gale continued from 
the North-East, as it probably began, 
they might be driven into the deep 
bight on the coast of Africa, where 
were^ situated the greater and lesser 
Syrtis, so much dreaded by the ancients, 
and by these means of security be en- 
abled to keep toother longer, should 
they be involved m the quicksands.’ 

* Smith, p. 64. 

* Frappiii^ would be of little use in 
atoppiag a leak. It was rather a pre- 
caution to prevent the working of the 
planks and timbers : and thus, since 
the extensive application of iron in 


modt'in sliin-building, this contrivance 
has rarely been resorted to. Hcsidcs 
the modern instances adduced by Mr. 
Smith, the writer has heard of the fol- 
lowing : (P A Canadian timber vessel 
in the year 184G came frapped to Aber- 
deen. (2) In 1801) or 1810, a frigate 
(the ‘ V<*nus ? ’) came home from India 
wdth hawsers round her. (3) The sjimo 
happened to a merchant vessel whicli 
came from India, apj>arontIy in the 
same convoy. (4) Lord ICxmouth (then 
Captain Pellew) brought home the 
‘Arcthusa ’ in this state from Newfound- 
land. (5) At the battle of Navarin, 
the ‘ Albion ’ man-of-war receivetl so 
much damage during the action, that it 
became necessary to have recourse to 
frapping, and the vesstd had chain 
cables passed round her under the keel, 
which were tightened by others passed 
horizontally along the sides imerlucing 
them ; and she was brought home in 
this state to Portsmouth. {See the next 
note. 

I^Since the publication of the first 
edition, two other instances have come 
to the writer’s knowledge. One is 
that of the barque ‘ Highbury,’ which 
is stated in the Royal Cornwall Gazette 
of May 26, 18.'}4, to have Just arrived 
in this state, i.e. ‘with a chain cable 
round the ship’s bottom,’ off the Lizard 
Point, after a voyage of five months, 
from Port Adelaidi', with a cargo of 
copper ore, wool, and gold. The other 
case is described by the captain of the 
ship, as follows : ‘ I sailed from St. 
Stephen, New > Brunswick, on the 12th 
Dec. 1837, in the schooner “St. Croix,’ 
53 tons, bound for Kingston, Jamaica 
with cargo of boards in the hold and 
shingles on deck, with a few spars. On 
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They used the tackling, which we have described above, and which 
Cf provided ‘ he^s ’ in such an emergency. They ‘ undergwded ’ the 
ship with passed round her frame and tightly secured on deck.^ 

And after^his, or rather simultaneously (for, as there w.ere many 
hands on board, these operations might all be proceeding together), 
they ‘ lowered the gear.’ This is the most literal translation of the 
Gi^eek expression.^ In itself it is indeterminate : but it doubtless 
implies careful preparation for weathering out the storm. What 
precise change was made we are not? able to determine, in our 
ignorance of the exact state of the ship’s gear at the moment. It 
might mean that the mainsail was reefed and set ; ® or that the great 
yard'^ was lowered upon deck and a small storm sail hoisted. It is 
certain that what English seamen call the top-hamper^ would be sent 
down on deck. As to those fair-weather sails themselves, which 
may have been too hastily used on leaving Fair Havens, if not taken 
in at the beginning of the gale they must have been already blown 


to pieces. 

the 20th of same month encountered a 
severe gale from S.W., and lag to for 
seven days [see below, p. 647]. On the 
26th shipped a heavy sea, which took 
away about one third of deck load; 
found the balance shifting from side to 
side, top of vessel spreading, that the 
seams in water-ways were open from one 
and a half to two inches, much water 
running down the seams. Found it 
necessary, for the preservation of crew 
and vessel, and balance of deck load, to 
secure top of ship ; took a coil of four- 
inch Manilla rope, commenced forward, 
passing it round and round the vessel, 
after which cut up some spars, made 
heavers, and hove the warp as tight 
as possible. Fearing the warp would 
chafe off and part, took one of the 
chains, passed it round and before with 
tackles and heavers, and secured the 
top of the vessel, so that the leak im 
the water-ways was partially stopped. 
In this state I reached Port Royal, 
when I took off the warp and chain, 
and arrived at Kingston on the 12th 
Jan. 1838. Had I not taken the means 
I did, I am of opinion the vessel could 
not have been got into port.’] 

‘ Among classical instances we may 
select Thucyd. i. 29, where Dr. Arnold 
save, in his note, that ‘ the Russian 
ships taken in the Tagus in 1808 were 
kept together in this manner, in con- 
sequence of their age and unsoimd 
condition.’ 

* The same verb is used below (v. 
89) in reference to lowing the boat 
into the water. 

* This suggestion is partly due-Jo a 
criticism in the English Review 
1880, Notice of Mr. Smith’s w^), 


based on Isaiah xxxiii. 23 (LXX.). 
In reference to which passage, we may 
remark that' the verb is equally appli- 
cable to the spreading of a sail which 
is lowered from a yard, and to the 
lowering of a yard with whatever be- 
longs to it. The reviewer lays stress 
on the circumstance that St. Paul’s 
ship had probably no sail set when she 
reached Clauda ; and, as he Justly re- 
marks, the Alexandrian orjgm o Jthe 
Septuagint version should be recolj 
lected. 

4 Such is Mr. Smith’s view. 

•’> i.e. the gear connected with the 
fair-weather sails. See Smith, p. 69. 
We are here allowed to quote from a 
letter addressed to Mr, Smith by Capt. 
Sprat t, R.N. After saying that the 
translation of the word" into ‘gear’ is 
borne out by its application among the 
modern Greek sailors to the ropes, &c., 
he proceeds : ‘ Ships so rigged as those 
of the ancients, with only one large 
square sail, would require very heavy 
mast-head gear ; i.e. very large ropes 
rove there, to support tlie 3’ard and 
sail ; so that, evei\,when the latter was 
lowered, considerable top-weight would 
remain, to produce much uneasiness of 
motion as well as resistance to the 
wind. Two such combined evils would 
not be overlooked by sailors, who had 
a thought about drifting on a lee shore. 
Presuming the main-sail and yard to 
be down, and the vessel snug under a 
storm-sail, the heavy or ropes, 

being no longer of use aloft, would 
naturally be unrove or lowered, to pre- 
vent dnft, as. wnra 

tlie sailors saw likely 

to be strong and lasting 
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But the mention of one particular apprehension, as the motive of 
this last precaution, informs us of something further. It was because 
they feared lest they ‘ should he driven itUo the SyrtisA that they 
‘lowered the gear.’ Now to avoid this danger, the'head of the 
; vessel must necessarily have been turned away from the African 
coast, in the direction (more or less) from which the wind came. 
To have scudded before the gale under bare poles, or under storm- 
sails, would infallibly have stranded them in the Syrtis, — not to 
mention the danger of pooping, or being swamped by the sea break- 
ing over her stem. To have anchored was evidently impossible. 
Only one other course remained : and this was what is technically 
called by sailors lyingdo. To effect this arrangement, the head of 
the vessel is brought as near to the wind as possible : a small 
amount of canvas is set, and so adjusted, as to prevent the vessel 
from falling off into .the trough of the sea.‘ This plan (as is well 
known to ml who have thade long voyages) is constantly resorted to 
when the object is not so much to make progress, as to weather out 
a gale. 

^We are here brought to the critical point of the whole nautical 
difficulty in the narrative of St. Paul’s voyage and shipwreck, and it 
is desirable to notice very carefully both the ship’s position in re- 
ference to the wind and its consequent motion through the water. 
Assuming that the vessel was laid-toy the questions to be answered 
in reference to its position arc these : How near the wind did she 
lie ? and which side did she present to the wind ? The first question 
is answered in some degree by a reference to what was said in the 
garly part of this chapter.'^ If an ancient merchantman could go 
ahead in moderate weather, when within seven points of the wind, 
we may assume that she would make about the same angle with it 
when lying- to in a gale.^ The second question would be practically 
determined by the circumstances of the case and the judgment of 
the sailors. It will be seen very clearly by what follows, that if the 
ship had been laid-to with her left or port side to the wind, she 
must have drifted far out of her course, and also in the direction of 
another part of the African coast. In order to make sure of sea- 
room, and at the same tiiue to drift to the westward, she must have 
been laid-to with her right side to the wind, or on the starboard 
taeky — the position which she was probably made to assume at the 
moment of taking th8 boat ofi board. ^ 

^ ' i.e. the hull of the vessel is in a trough of the sea In this 

direction oblique to the length of the position she advances very little ac- 
wave. The following extract from cording to the line of her length, but is 
Falconer’s Marine Dictionary^ under driven considerably to the leeward.* 
the article Trying (an equivalent term), * vSee p. 627. 

rosy be ueemi to those who are not ® It is not to be understooii, how- 
familiar with sea-phrases : — ‘ The in- ever, that the same absolute position in 
tent of spreading a sail at this time is reference to the wind is continually 
to keep the ship more steady ; and, by maintained. When a ship is laid-to in 
pressing her side down in the water, to a gale, a kind of vibration takw place, 
prevent her from rolling violently ; and To use the te/ihnical expression, slut 
else to turn her bow towards the direc- comes up and falls q^— oscillating per- 
son of the Wind, so that the shock of haps between five points and nine 
TO waves inay IWl mord obliquely on points. ^ 

■Mr flank than whai she li€» along the ^ See Smith, pp. 64, 68, and compare 

XX 
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We have hitherto considered only the ship’s position in reference 
to the wind. We must now consider its motion. When a vessel is 
laid-to, she does not remain stationary, but drifts : and our inquiries 
of course haV^e reference to the rate and direction of the drift. The 
rate of drift may vary, within certain limits, according to the build 
of the vessel and the intensity of the gale : but all seamen would 
agree, that, under the circumstances before us, a mile and a half in 
the hour, or thirty-six miles in twenty-four hours, may be taken as 
a fair average. ^ The direction in which she drifts is not that in 
which she appears to sail, or towards which her bows are turned : 
but she falls off to leeward : and to the angle formed by the line of 
the ship’s keel and the line in which the wind blows we must add 
another, to include what the sailors call lee-way : ^ and this may be 
estimated on an average at six points (67°). Thus we come to the 
conclusion that the direction of drift would make an angle of thirteen 
points (147°) with the direction of the wind. If the wind was 
E.N.E., the course of the vessel would be W. by N.® 

We have been minute in describing the circumstances of the ship 
at this moment ; for it is the i>oint upon which all our subsequent 
conclusions must turn.'* Assuming now that the vessel was, as we 


the following ; ^ I ought to assign the 
reason why I consider the ship to have 
drifted with her starboard side toward 
the wind, or on the starboard tack, as 
a sailor expresses it. When the South 
wind blew softly, the ship was slowly 
sailing along the coast of Crete, with 
her starboard side towards the land, or 

to the North The storm 

came on her starboard side, and in this 
manner, with her head to the West- 
ward, she drifted, first to the South- 
West under Clauda, and as the wind 
drew more to the Eastward her head 
pointed more towards the North, the 
proper tack to keep farther from the 
quicksands, whether adopted from ne- 
cessity or from choice.’ — Penrose, MS. 

' See the two naval authorities quo- 
ted by Mr. Smith, p. 84. The same 
estimate is given in the MS. of Admiral 
Penrose. * Allowing the degree of 
strength of the gale to vary a little 
occasionally, I consider that a ship 
would drift at the rate of about a mile 
and a half per hour.’ 

* A reference to the compass on p. 
669, with the following extracts from 
Falconer’s Marine Dictionary, will 
make the meaning clear. ‘Lke-Way 
is the lateral movement of a ship to 
lee-ward of her course, or the angle 
which the line of her way makes with 
the keel when she is closehauled. This 
movement is produced %y the mutual 
effort of the wind and sea upon her 
side, forcing her to leeward of the line 
on which sue appears to sail.’ * Closk- 


HAULED (aw plus pres, Fr.). The gene- 
ral arrangement of a ship’s sails, when 
she endeavours to make a progress in 
the nearest direction possible towards 
that point of the compass from which 

the wind bloweth In this 

manner of sailing the kee ] commonly 
makes an angle of ais. poii%s with the 
line of the wind. The angle of leeways 
however, enlarges in proportion to the 
increase of the wind and sea.’ 

^ Again, our two authorities are in 
substantial agreement. ‘ Supposing the 
Levanter (as is most probable, it being 
most usual) after the heavy Gr^alia, 
which first drove the ship off the coast 
of Crete, and under the lee of Clauda, 
took upon the average the direction of 
East, — the mean direction of the drift 
of such a ship, lying-to, as before de- 
scribed, would be between W.N.W. and 
W. ^.by N. ; ^and such is nearly the 
bearing of tne North coast of Malta 
from the South side of Clauda.’ — Pen- 
rose, MS. Compare Smith. 

•* It is at this point especially that 
we feel the importance of having St, 
Paul’s voyage examined in the light of 
practical seamanship. The two inves- 
tigators, who have so examined it, have 
now enabled us to understand it clearly, 
though all previous commentators were 
at fault, and while the ordinary chart« 
are still full of error and confusion, 
The sinuosities in this part of the voy- 
age, as exhibited in the common maps 
of St. Paul’s travels, are only an indi* 
cation of the perplexity of* the com- 
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have said, laid-to on the larboard tack, with the boat on board and 
the hull undergirded, drifting from Clauda in a direction W. by N. * 
at the rate of thirty-six miles in twenty-four hours, we pursue the 
narrative of the voyage, without anticipating the results to which we 
shall be brought. The more marked incidents of the second and 
third days of the gale are related to us (ver. 18, 19). The violence 
of the storm continued without any intermission, ' On ‘ the day 
after ^ they left Clauda, ‘ they proceeded to lighten^ the ship’^by 
throwing overboard whatever could be most easily spared. From 
this we should infer that the precaution of undergirding had been 
only partially successful, and that the vessel had alretady sprung a 
leak. This is made still more probable by what occurred on the 
‘third day.’ Both sailors and passengers united^ in throwing out 
all the ‘spare gear’ into the sea.'^ Then followed ‘ several days’ 
of continued hardship and anxiety.^ No one who has never been in 
a leaking ship in a continued gale*’ can know what is suffered under 
such circumstances. The strain both* of mind and body — the in- 
cessant demand for the labour of all the crew — the terror of the 
passengers — the hopeless working at the pumps — the labouring of 
the ship’s frame and cordage — the driving of the storm — the be- 
numbing eflect of the cold and wet, — make up a scone of no ordi- 
nary confusion, anxiety, and fatigue. But in the present case these 
evils were much aggravated by the continued overclouding of the sky 
(a circumstance not unusual during a Levanter), which prevented the 


pilers. The course from Clauda to 
Malta did not deviate far from a 
straight lii^e. 

1 * We being exceedingly tossed with 
the tempest.* 

2 We should observe that the tense 
is imperfect here, as contrasted with 
the aorist in the next verse. It denotes 
‘they began to lighten,’ or perhaps, 
‘they kept lightening.’ 

3 ‘We cast out with our own hands.’ 
Observe the change from the third 
person to the first. St. Luke’s hands, 
and probably St. Paul’s, aided in this 
work. 

‘‘We cannot determine precisely 
what is meant here by the ‘tackle’ or 
‘gear’ of the ship. Mrf Smith thinks 
the mainyard is meant, ‘an immense 
spar, proBably as long as the ship, and 
which would require the united efforts 
of passengers and crew to launch over- 
board,’ — adding that ‘ the relief which 
a ship would experience by this would 
be of the same kind as in a modern 
ship when the guns are thrown over- 
board.* But would sailors in danger 
of foundering willingly lose sight of 
such a spar as this, which would be 
capable of supporting thirty or forty 
men in the water ? 

* The narrative of the loss of the 
* KamiUies * supplies a very good illus- 


tration of the state of things on board 
St. Paul’s vessel during these two days. 
‘At this time she Iwul six feet of water 
in the hold, and the pumps would not 
free her, tlie water having worked out 
all the oakum. Tlie admiral therefore 
gave orders for all ttie buckets to be 
remanned, and vvery oj^icer to help to- 
W'anls freeing the ship: this enabled 

her to sail on In the 

evening it was found necessary to dis- 
pose of the forecastle and aftermost 
quarter-deck guns, togetlier with some 
of tlie shot and other articles of very 
great weight ; and the frame of the 
ship having opened during the nighty 
the admiral was next morning prevailed 
upon, by the renewed and pressing re- 
monstrances of his ofiicers, to allow ten 
guns nwre to be thrown overboard. The 
ship still continuing to open very much, 
the admiral ordered tarred canvas and 
hides to be nailed fore and aft, from 
under the cills of the ports on the main 
deck and on the lower deck. Ifer in- 
creasing damage requiring still more to 
he dnncy the admiral directetl all the 
guns on the upper deck, the shot, both 
on that and the lower deck, with 
rious heavy stares, to be thrown over- 
board.’ 

« ‘ No small tempest lay on us/ 
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navigators from taking the necessary observations of the heavenly 
r) bodies. In a modem ship, however dark the weather might be, 
there would always be a light in the binnacle, and the ship’s course 
would always be known ; but in an ancient vessel, ‘ when neither 
sun nor stars were seen for many days,’ the case would be far more 
hopeless. It was impossible to know how near they might be to the 
most dangerous coast. And yet the worst danger was that which 
arose from the leaky state of the vessel. This was so bad, that at 
length they gave up all hope of being saved, thinking that nothing 
could prevent her foundering. ^ l^o this despair was added a further 
suffering from want of food,*'* in consequence of the injury done to 
the provisions, and the impossibility of preparing any regular meal. 
Hence we see the force of the phrase® which alludes to what a casual 
reader might suppose an unimportant part of the suffering, the fact 
that there was * much abstinence.’ It was in this time of utter 
weariness and despair that to the Apostle tly^re rose* up ‘light in the 
darkness :’ and that light was made the means of encouraging and 
saving the rest. While the Heathen sailors were vainly struggling 
to subdue the leak, Paul was praying ; and God granted to him the 
lives of all who sailed with him. A vision was vouchsafed to him 
in the night, as formerly, when he was on the eve of conveying the 


^ ‘ All hope that we should be saved 
was then taken away.’ 

* Mr. Smith illustrates this by several 
examples. We may quote an instance 
from a very ordinary modern voyage 
between Alexandria and Malta, which 
resents some points of close resem- 
lance in a very mitigated form : — 

‘ The commander came down, saying 
the night was pitch dark and rainy, 
with synmtoms of a regular gale of 
wind. This prediction was very 
speedily verified. A violent shower of 
hail was the precursor, followed by 
loud peals of thunder, with vivid flashes 
of forked lightning, which played up 
and down the iron rigging with fearful 

rapidity She presently was 

struck by a sea which came over the 
paddle-boxes, soon followed by another, 
which, coming over the forecastle, 
effected an entrance through the sky- 
lights, and left four feet of water in the 
officers’ cabin. The vessel seemed dis” 
nbled by this stunning blow ; the bow- 
sprit and fore part of the ship were for 
some moments under water, and the 
officer stationed at that part of the ship 
described her as appearing during that 
time to be evidently sinMng, and de- 
clared that for many seconds he saw 
only sea. The natural buoyancy of 
the ship at last allowed her to right 
herself, and during the short lull (of 
three minutes) her head was turned, to 
avoid the danger of running too near 


the coaet of Lybia, which to die more 
experienced was the principal cause oj 
alarm ; for had the wheels given way, 
which was not improbable from the 
strain they had undergone, nothing 
could have saved us, though we had 
been spared all other causes for apprci), 

hension With daylight the 

fearful part of the hurricane gave way, 
and we were now in the direction of 
Candia, no longer indeed contending 
against the wind, but the sea still surg- 
ing and impetuous, and no lull taking 
place during twelve hours, to afford the 
opportunity of regaining our tack, from 
which we had deviated about 160 miles. 
The sea had so completely deluged the 
lower part of the ship, that it was with 
difficnlty that sufficient fire could be 
made to afford us even coffee for break- 
fasts Dinnel was not tooe thought of* 
— Ml'S. Damer’s Diary in the Holy 
Land, vol. ii. 

3 ‘After lon^ abstinence.’ See be- 
low, the narrative of the meal at day- 
break, ver. 38, 34, The commentators 
have done little to elucidate this, which 
is in fact no difficulty to those who are 
acquainted with sea-voyages. The 
strangest comment is in a book, which 
devotionally is very useful, — Lectures 
on St. Paul, by the late Rev. H, Blun^ 
of Chelsea, — who supposes that a reli- 
gious fast was observed by the crew 
during the stom. 
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Gospel from Asia to E^ope, and more recently in the midst of those • 
harassing events, which resulted in his voyage from Jerusalem to 
I^me. When the cheerless day came, he gathered the sailors round 
him' on the deck of the labouring vessel, and, raising his voioe 

jjs above the storm, said ; — 

21 Sirs, ye should have hearkened to my counsel, and 
not have set sail from Crete : thus would you have 
been spared^ this harm^ and logs. 

22 And now I exhort you to be of good cheer: for 
there shall be no loss of any man’s life among you, 

23 but only of the ship. For there stood by me this 
night an angel of God, whose I am, and whom I 

24 serve, ^ saying,/ Fear not, Paul ; thou must stand be- 
fore CcBsar : and, lo ! y^od hath given thee all who sail 

26 with thee' Wherefore, Sirs, be of good cheer : for I 

I believe God, that what hath been declared unto me 

26 shall come to pass. Nevertheless, we must be cast 
upon a certain island. 


We are not told how this address was received. But sailors, 
however reckless they may be in the absence of danger, are pecu- 
liarly open to religious impressions: and we cannot doubt that 
they gathered anxiously round the Apostle, and lieard his words 
as an adnionition and encouragement from the other world ; that 
4 ihey were nerved for the toil and difficulty which was immediately 
before them, and prepared thenceforward to listen to the Jewish 
prisoner as to a teacher sent with a divine commission. 

The gale still continued without abatement. Day and night 
succeeded, and the danger seemed only to increase: till fourteen 
days had elapsed, during which they had been ‘ drifting through 
the sea of Adria’^ (v. 27 ). A gale of such duration, though not 
very frequent, is by no means unprecedented in that part of the 
Mediterranean, especially towards winter.® At the close of the 


' ^Paul stood forth in the midst of 
them.* 

* The verb means 9paied^ not 

*togain,^ (A.V.) We should observe 
that St. Paul’s object in alluding to 
the correctness of ms former advice, is 
not to taunt those who had rejected it, 
but to induce them to give credit to his 
present assertions. 

^ The harm was to their persons, the 
1089 to their property. 

^ Commie Rom. i. 9, and note. 

^ By this is meant, as we shall see 
presently, that division of the Mediter- 
ranean which lies between Sicily and 
JjWta on the west, and Greece with 
Crete on the east. See above, p. 626, 
n. and p. 628, n. 4^ 

•The writer has heard of easterly 
Ana north-eastedy ^es lasting for a 


still longer period, both in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gibraltar and to the east- 
ward of Malta. A captain in the 
merchant service mentions a fruit ves- 
sel near Smyrna hindered for a fort- 
night from loading by a gale from the 
N.K. She was two days in beating up 
a little bay a mile deep. lie adds, that 
such gales are prevalent there towards 
winter. Another case is that of a ves- 
sel bound for Glessa, which was kept 
three weeks at Milo with an easterly 
gale. This, also, was late in the year 
(October). A naval officer writes thus : 
— About the. same time of the year, 
in 1839, 1 left Malta for the Levant 
in the ** Hydra,” a powerful steam fri- 
gate, and encounters Euroclydon (<»*, 
as we call it, a Levanter) in mil force. 
( think we were four days without 
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' fourteenth day, about the middle of the night the sailors sus- 
pected that they were nearing land. ^ There is little doubt as to 
what were the indications of land. The roar of breakers is a 
peculiar sound, which can be detected by a practised ear,® though 
not distinguishable from the other sounds of a storm by those who 
haye not ‘ their senses exercised ^ by experience of the sea. When 
it was reported that this sound was heard by some of the crew, 
orders were immediately given to heave the lead, and they found 
that the depth of the water was i twenty fathoms.' After a short 
interval, they sounded again, and found ‘ fifteen fathoms. ' Though 
4he vicinity of land could not but inspire some hope, as holding out 
the prospect of running the ship ashore® and so being saved, yet the 
alarm of the sailors was great when they perceived how rapidly they 
were shoaling the water. It seems also that they now heard breakers 
ahead.** However this might be, there waa^the utmost danger lest 
the vessel should strike and®go to pieces. No time was to be lost. 
Orders were immediately given to clear the anchors. But, if they 
had anchored by the bow, there was good ground for apprehending 
that the vessel would have swung round and gone upon the rocks. 
They therefore let go ‘ four anchors hy the stern.^ For a time, the 
vessel's way was arrested: but there was too much reason to fear 
that she might part from her anchors and go ashore, if indeed 
she did not founder in the night ; and ‘ they waited anxiously for 
the day.’ 

The reasons are obvious why she anchored by the stem, rather 
than in the usual mode. Besides what has been said above, her 


being able to sit down at tabic to a 
meal; during which time we saw 
“ neither sun nor stars.” Happily she 
was a powerful vessel, and we forced 
her through it, being charged with de- 
spatches, though with much injury to 
tne vessel. Had we been a mere log 
on the water, like St. Paul’s ship, we 
should have drifted many days.’ 

fWe extract the following from the 
Cnriutian Observer for May 1853, t>p. 
824, 825 : ‘ Late in the autumn of lo48 
we were returning from Alexandria to 
Malta, and met the wild Euroclydon. 
The sea was crested with foam over all 
the wide waste of waters, and a dull 
impervious canopy of misty cloud was 
drawn over the sky. A vessel which 
preceded us had been fifty-six days 
fhim Alexandria to Maftd\ and Just in 
the same way St. Paul’s vessel Was re- 
dticed to Ue-to in the gale and drifted 
fhr fourteen days across the sea which 
Mparates Crete from Malta. .... 
under the modem nam^of a LiVanter, 
ihe same Euroclydon which . dashed 
dawn from the gnules of the Olitan Ida 
ih the aiitQinii of 00 8we|W the sea 
M Uiel ah^mnn Of 1848, J . . . 
Jhal in ' thO sao^ way veer^g round 


from North to Easterly 

J ust in the same way, likewise, did our 
Euroclydon exhaust itself in a violent 
fall of fain.’ ] 

^ This might be translated literally : 
* The sailors thought they were about 
to fetch some land.’ Mr. Smith (p. 78) 
truly remarks, that this is an instance 
of * the graphic language of seamen, 
to whom the ship is the principal ob- 
ject.’ 

2 It is hardly likely that they saw 
the breakers, c To suppose that they be- 
came aware of the land by the smell ol 
fragrant gardens (an error found in a 
recent work) is absurd ; for the wind 
blew from the ship towards the land. 

^ * They can now adopt the last re- 
source for a sinking ship and run her 
ashore : but to do so before it was day 
would have been to have rushed on cer- 
tain destruction : they must bring the 
ship, if it be possible, to anchor, and 
hold on till daybreak,* &c. — Smith, 

p. 88. . 

* Mr. Smith (p. 91) seems to infer 
this from the words ‘fearing lest wc 
should have fallen upon rocks.* But 
tbe words would rather imply that the 
ibar was a general one. 
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way would more easily arrested, and she would be in a 
better position for being run ashore ' next day. But since this • 
mode of anch<Mng has raised some questions, it may desirable, 
in passing, to ^mafie a remark on the subject. That a vessel dan 
anchor by the ^tem is sufficiently proved (if proof were needed) by 
the history of some of our own naval engagements. So it was at 
the battle of the Nile. And when ships are about to attack batteries, 
it is customary for them to go into action prepared to anchor in 
this way. This was the case at Algiers. There is still greater 
interest in quoting the instance of Copenhagen, not only from 
the accounts we have of the precision with which each ship let 
go her anchors astern as she arrived nearly opposite her appomted 
station,* but because it is said that Nelson stated after the battle, 
that he had that morning been reading the twenty-seventh chapter 
of the Acts of Jhe Apostles.® But, though it will be granted that 
this manoeuvre is possible with due preparation, it may be doubted 
whether it could be accomplished in a gale of wind on a lee shore, 
without any previous notice. The question in fact is, whether 
ancient ships in the Mediterranean were always prepared to anchor 
in this way. Some answer to this doubt is supplied by the present 
practice of the Levantine caiques, which preserve in great measure 
the traditionary build and rig of ancient merchantmen. These 
modem Greek vessels may still be seen anchoring by the stem in 
the Golden Horn at Constantinople, or on the coast of Patmos,* 
But the best illustration is afforded by one of the paintings of Her- 
culaneugi, which represents ‘ a ship so strictly cotemporaneous 
• with that of St. Paul, that there is nothing impossible in the suppo- 
sition, that the artist had taken his subject from that very ship, on 
loosing from the pier at Puteoli.’® There is this additional advan- 
tage to be obtained from an inspection of this rude drawing, that 
we see very clearly how the mdders would bo in danger of inter- 
fering with this mode of anchoring, — a subject to which our atten- 
tion will presently be required.® Our supposed objector, if he had 
a keen sense of practical difficulties, might still insist that to have 
anchored in this way (or indeed in the ordinary way) would have 
been of little avail in St. Paul’s ship : since it could not be supposed 
that the anchors would have held in such a gale of wind. To this 
we can only reply, that this course was adopted to meet a dangerous 
emergency. The sailors cohld not have been certain of the result. 


* We must carefully observe that, 
in ancboiiog, — besides the proximate 
cause, viz. the ffear of falling on rocks 
to leeward, — * they had also an ulterior 
object in view, which was to run the 
ship ashore as soon as daylight enabled 
them to select a spot where it could be 
done with a prospect of safety : for this 
purpose the veiy best position in which 
the could* be was to be anchored 
by the stern.*— Smith, p. 92. 

• See S^they*s Life of NeUon : • All 
tile liae-of>battie ships were to anchor 
hy the e&m» abreast of the different 
veis^ epnpoeliig the enemy’s line* 


and for this purpose they had already 
prepared themselves with cables out of 
their stem ports.’ 

3 This anecdote is from a private 
source, and does not appear in any of 
the printed narratives of the battle. 

* The first of these instances is sup- 
plied by a naval officer ; the second by 
a captain who has spent a long life in 
the merchant-service. 

* A drawing of this is given by Mr. 
Smith (p. sfii), and trom him In onr 
larger editions. 

« See V. 40. 
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They might indeed have had confidence in their cables : but they 
' could not be sure of their holding ground. 

This is one of the circumstances which must be taken into account, 
when we sum up the evidence in proof that the place of shipwreck 
was Malta. At present we make no such assumption. We will not 
anticipate the conclusion, till we have proceeded somewhat further 
wijh the narrative. We may, however, ask the reader to pause for 
a moment, and reconsider what was said of the circumstances of the 
vessel, when we described what was done under the lee of Clauda. 
We then saw that the direction in which she was drifting was W. by 
N. Now an inspection of the chart will show us that this is 
exactly the bearing of the northern part of Malta from the south of 
Clauda. We saw, moreover, that she was drifting at the rate of 
about a mile and a half in every hour, or thirty-six miles in the 
twenty-four hours. Since that time thirteen days had elapsed : for 
the first of the ‘ fourteen days ’ would be taken up 6n the way from 
Fair Havens to Clauda.^ The ship therefore had passed over a 
distance of about 468 miles. The distance between Clauda and 
Malta is rather less than 480 miles. The coincidence *^ is so re- 
markable, that it seems hardly possible to believe that the land, to 
which the sailors on the fourteenth night ‘ deemed that they drew 
nigh,’ — the ‘certain island’ on which it was prophesied that they 
should be cast, — could be any other place than Malta. The proba- 
bility is overwhelming. But we must not yet assume the fact as 
certain: for we shall find, as we proceed, that the conditions are 
very numerous, which the true place of shipwreck will be required 
to satisfy. ** 

We return then to the ship, which we left labouring at her four ** 
anchors. The coast was invisible, but the breakers were heard in 
every pause of the storm. The rain was falling in torrents f and 
all hands were weakened by want of food. But the greatest danger 
was lest the vessel should founder before daybreak. The leak was 
rapidly gaining, and it was expected that each moment might be the 
last. Under these circumstances we find the sailors making a selfish 
attempt to save themselves, and leave the ship and the passengers 
to their fate. Under the pretence of carrying out some anchors 


^ All that happened after leaving 
Fair Havens before the ship was under- 
girded and laid-to, must evidently have 
occupied a great part of the day. 

* III the general calculation Mr. 
Smith and Sir C. Penrose agree with 
one another ; and the argument derives 
great force from the slight difference 
between them. Mr. Smith (pp. 83-89) 
makes the distance 476*6 miles, and the 
time occupied thirteen days one hour 
and twenty-one minutes. With this 
compare the following: ^Now, with 
resp^t to the distance, allowing the 
deme of strength of the ^ale to vary 
a little occasionally, 1 consider that a 
ship would drift at the rate of about one 
mile and a half per hour, which, at the 


end of fourteen complete days, would 
amoiipt to 504, miles ; but it does not 
appear that the calculation is to be 
made for fourteen entire days ; it was 
on the fourteenth night the anchors 
were cast off the shores of Melita. The 
distance from the S. of Clauda to the N. 
of Malta, measured on the best chart I 
have, is about 490 miles ; and is it pos- 
sible for coincident calculations, of such 
a nature, to be more exact ? In fact, 
on one chart, after I had calculated the 
supposed drift, os a seaman, to be 504 
miles, I measured the distance to be 
503.* 

3 See xxvui. 2, < because of the pre- 
sent rain.* 
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from the bow, they lowered the boat over the ship’s side (v. SO).* 
The excuse was very plausible, for there is no doubt that the vessel 
would have been more steady if this had been done ; and, in order 
to eftect it, it would be necessary to take out anchors in the boat. 
But their real intention was to save their own lives and leave the 
passengers.^ St. Paul penetrated their design, and either from 
some divine intimation of the instruments which were to be provi- 
dentially employed for the safety of all on board, — or from an 
intuitive judgment, which showed him that those who would bo 
thus left behind, the passengers and soldiers, would not be able to 
work the ship in any emergency that might arise, — he saw that, if 
the sailors accomplished their purpose, all hope of being saved 
would be gone.® With his usual tact, he addressed not a word to 
the sailors, but spoke to the soldiers and his friend the centurion ; ^ 
and they, witl^ military promptitude, held no discussion on the 
subject, but decided tfle question by immediate action. With that 
short sword, with which the Roman legions cleft their way through 
every obstacle to universal victory, they ‘cut the ropes and the 
boat fell off, ^ and, if not instantly swamped, drifted off to leeward 
into the darkness, and was dashed to pieces on the rocks. 

Thus the prudent counsel of the Apostle, seconded by the prompt 
action of the soldiers, had been the means of saving all on board. 
Each successive incident tended to raise him, more and more, into 
a position of overpowering influence.* Not the captain or the ship’s 
crew, but the passenger and the prisoner, is looked to now as the 
source o| wisdom and safety. We find him using this influence for 
^the renewal of their bodily strength, while at the same time he 
turned their thoughts to the providential care of God. By this 
time the dawn of day was approaching. A faint light showed more 
of the terrors of the storm, and the objects on board the Bhij> began 
to be more distinctly visible. Still, towards the land, all was dark- 
ness, and their eyes followed the si>ray in vain as it drifted off to 
leeward. A slight effort of imagination suffices to bring before us 
an impressive spectacle, as we think of the dim light just showing 
the haggard faces of the 270 persons,’ clustered on the deck, and 
holding on by the bulwarks of the sinking vessel. In this hour of 


* * About to (seeking to) flee out of 

the ship.’ • • 

* * Unless these remain in the ship, 
ye cannot be saved.’ We observe that 
m the ‘ye’ the soldiers are judiciously 
appealed to on the source of their own 
safety. Much has been very unneces- 
sarily written on the mode in which 
this verse is to be harmonised with the 
unconditional assurance of safety in 
ver. 22.-24. The same difficulty is con- 
nected with every action of our lives. 
The only difference is, that, in the nar- 
rative before us, the I>ivine purpose is 

cleaily indicated, whereas we 
’^siMdly see only the instrumentality 
enoi^c^ed. , 

^‘To tile c^turion and to the 


soldiers.’ 

^ ‘bet her fall off.’ In the words 
above (‘ when they had lowered the 
boat into the sea ’) it is clear that the 
boat, which was hoisted on deck at the 
beginning of the gale, had been half- 
lowered from the davits. 

* The commanding attitude of St. 
Paul in this and other scenes of the 
narrative is forcibly pointed out by the 
Reviewer of Mr. Smith’s work in the 
North Britinh Review for May 1849. 

« ‘ While the day was coming on,’ 
v. 89. • 

^ It is at this point of the narrative 
that the total number of souls on board 
is mentioned. 
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< anxiety the Apostle stands forward to give them courage. He re- 
minds them that they had ‘ eaten nothing^ for fourteen days ; and 
exhorts them now to partake of a hearty meal, pointing out to them 
that this was indeed essential to their safety,^ and encouraging 
them by the assurance that ‘ not a hair^ of their head’ should 
perish. So speaking, he set the examine of the cheerful use of 
Gdd’s gifts and grateful acknowledgment of the Giver, by taking 
bread, ‘giving thanks to God before all,’ and beginning to eat. 
Thus encouraged by his calm and. religious example, they felt their 
spirits revive,® and ‘ they also partook of food,’ and made them- 
selves ready for the labour which awaited them.'^ 

Instead of abandoning themselves to despair, they proceeded 
actively to adopt the last means for relieving the still sinking vessel. 
The cargo of wheat was now of no use. It was probably spoilt by 
the salt water. And however this might be, it was not worth a 
thought ; since it was well known that the vessel would be lost. 
Their hope now was to run her on shore and so escape to land. 
Besides this, it is probable that, the ship having been so long in one 
position, the wheat had shifted over to the port side, and prevented 
the vessel from keeping that upright position, which would be most 
advantageous when they came to steer her towards the shore. ^ The 
hatchways were therefore opened, and they proceeded to throw the 
grain into the sea. This work would occupy some time ; and when 
it was accomplished, the day had dawned, and the land was visible.^ 
The sailors looked hard at the shore, but they could not recognise 
it. Though ignorant, however, of the name of the coast, pft which 
they were anchored, they saw one feature in it which gave them a>. 
hope that they might accomplish their purpose of running the ship 


1 < This is for your safotj".’ 

* Our Lord uses the same proverbial 
expression, Luke xxi, 1 8. 

3 < Then were they all of good cheer.’ 

* * All hands now, crew and passen- 
gers, bond or free, are assembled on the 
deck, anxiously wishing for day, when 
Paul, taking advantage of a smaller 
degree of motion [would this necessarily 
be the case ?] in the ship than when 
drifting with her side to the waves, re- 
commends to them to make use of this 
time, before the dawn would require 
hesh exertions, in making a regular 
and comfortable meal, in order to re- 
fresh them after having so long taken 
their precarious repasts, probably with- 
out fire or any kind of cooking. He 
begins by example, but first, by giving 
God thanks for their preservation, 
hitherto, and hopes of speedy relief. 
Having thus refreshed themselves, they 
cast out as much of the remaining part 
of the cargo (wheatj as •they could, to 
enable them by a lighter draft of water 
either to run into any small harbour, or 
at least closer in with dry land, should 
they be obliged to run the ship on the 


rocks or beach.’ — Penrose, MS. 

* The following extract from Sir C. 
Penrose’s papers supplies an addition to 
Mr. Smitli’s remarks: ‘With respect 
to throwing the wheat into the sea after- 
anchoring, it may he remarked, that it 
was not likely that, while drifting, the 
hatchways could have been opened for 
that purpose ; and, when anchored by 
the stern, I doubt not that it was found, 
that, from the ship having been so long 
pres^d down 8n one side, the cargo had 
shifted, i.e, the wheat had pressed over to- 
wards the larboard side, so that the ship, 
instead of being upright, heeled to the 
larboard, and made it useful to throw out 
as much of the wheat as time allowed, 
not only to make her specifically lighter, 
but to bring her upright, and enable her 
to be more accurately steered and navi- 
gated towards the land at daybreak.’ 

® ‘ When it was day.’^ 

7 The tense is (v. 89). 

* They tried to recognise it. but could 
not.’ The aorist is used below in 
xxviii. 1, from which it Appears that 
the island was recognised Immediately 
on landing. 
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aground. Tliey perceived a small bay or indentation, with a sandy # 
or pebbly beach : ^ and their object was, < if possible,’ so to steer 
the vessel that she might take the ground at that point. To effect 
this, every necessary step was cjirefully taken. While cutting the 
anchors adrift, they unloosed the lashings with which the ruddein 
had been secured,* and hoisted the foresail.® These three things 
would be done simultaneously,^ as indeed is implied by St. Luke ; 
and there were a sufficient number of hands on board for the piu*- 
pose. The free, use of the ruddeys would be absolutely necessary : 
nor would this be sufficient without the employment of some sail.' 

It does not appear quite certain whether they exactly hit the point 
at which they aimed.® We are told that they fell into ‘a place 
between two seas ’ (a feature of the coast, which will require our 
consideration presently), and there stranded the ship. The bow 
stuck fast in the shore ^nd remained unmoved ; but the stem began 
immediately to go to pieces^ under the action of the sea. 

And now another characteristic incident is related. The soldiers, 
who were answerable with their lives for the detention of their 
prisoners, were afraid lest some of them should swim out and escape ; 
and therefore, in the spirit of true Roman cruelty, they proposed to 
kill them at once. Now again the influence of St. Paul over the 
centurion’s mind® was made the means of saving both his own life 
and that of his fellow-prisoners. For the rest lie might care but 
little ; but he was determined to secure Paul’s safety.® He there- 
fore prevented the soldiers from accomplishing their headless 
intention, and directed those who could swim to ^ cast themselves 
•into the sea’ first, while the rest made use of spars and broken 
pieces of the wreck. Thus it came to pass that all escaped safely*^ 
through the breakers to the shore. 

When the land was safely reached, it was ascertained that the 


* It is important to observe that the 
word for‘«Aore’ here has this mean- 
ing, as opposed to a rocky coast. We 
maj** refer in illustration to Matt. xiii. 
2 ; Acts xxi. 6 . 

* When they anchored, no doubt the 

paddle rudders had been hoisted up 
and lashed, lest they should foul the 
anchors. • , 

® For the proof that apreVw*' is the 
foresail, we must refer to the able and 
thorough investigation in Mr. Smith’s 
Dissertation on Ancient Ships, pp. 153- 
162, The word does not occur in any 
other Greek writer, but it is found in 
the old nautical phraseology of the 
Venetians and Genoese^ and it is used 
by Dante and Ariosto. The French 
still employ the word, but with them 
it has b^me the mizensail, while the 
mizen has become the foresail. [See 
the woodcut on the title-page .3 

* The word, which immies this in 

“S 1* omitted in A.V. 

® mainsail [foresail] being 
bolsted showed good judgment, though 


the distance was so small, as it would 
not only enable them to steer more cor- 
rectly than without it, but would press 
the ship further on u])Ou the land, and 
thus enable them the more easily to 
get to the shore.’ — Penrow*,, MS. [See 
the following passage in a naval officer’s 

letter, dated ‘ II.M.S. , off the 

Katcha, Nov. 15,’ in the Times of 
Dec. .5, 1855. ‘The Ixird R(Uflnn 
(merchant-ship) is on shore, but taken 
there in a most sailor-like manner. 
Directly her captain found he could 
not save her, he cut away his main- 
mast and mizen, and, setting a topsail 
on her foremastj ran her ashore stem 
on.*] ® See below, 

^ Imperfect. ® See v. 43. 

® ‘ To save Paul to the end,’ literally. 

The military officergives the order. 
The ship’s company are not mentioned. 
Are we to inf^r that tliey fell into the 
back-ground, in consequence of their 
co%vardly attempt to save themselves ? 

** The same strong verb is used In 
xxvii. 44, xxviii. 1, 4, as in xxvii, 43. 
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attract their attention if some current resulting from this juxta- 
position of the island and the coast interfered with the accuracy of » 
their steering. ' And finally, to revert to the fact of tlie anchors 
holding through the night (a result which could not confidently bo 
predicted), we find it stated, in our English Sailing Directions,* 
that the ground in St. Paul’s Bay is so good, that, ‘ while the cablee 
holdf there is 7w danger, as the a^ichoi's will iiever start, ^ 

Malta was not then the densely crowded island which it Aas 
become during the last half-century.* Though it was well known 
to the Romans as a dependency of the province of Sicily,^ and 
though the harbour now called Valetta must have been familiar to 
the Greek mariners who traded between the East and the West,* — 
much of the island was doubtless uncultivated and overrun witl\ 
wood. Its population was of Phoenician origin, — speaking a language 
which, as regards social intercourse, had the same relation to Latin 
and Greek, which modem Maltese has to English and Italian.* The 
inhabitants, however, though in this sense ^ ‘barbarians,’ wore 
favourably contrasted with many Christian wreckers in their 
reception of those who had been ctist on their coast. They showetl 
them no ‘ordinary kindness;’ for they lighted a lire and welcomed 
them all to the warmth, drenched and shivering as they were in the 
rain and the cold. The whole scene is brought very vividly before 
us in the sacred narrative. One incident has become a picture in 
St. Paul’s life, with which every Christian child is familiar. The 
Apostle had gathered with his own hand a heap of sticks and placed 
them on the fire, when a viper came ‘ out of the heat ’ and fastened 
on his hand. The poor superstitious people, when they saw this, 

• said to one another, ‘ This man must be a murderer : he has escaped 
from the sea : but still vengeance sufters him not to live.’ But Paul 
threw off the animal into the fire and suffered no harm. Then they 
watched him, expecting that his body would become swollen, or 


' Though we are not to suppose that 
by * two seas ’ two moving bodies of 
water, or two opposite currents, are 
meant, yet it is very possible tlint there 
might be a current between ISalmonetta 
and the coast, and that this affected the 
steering of the vessel. 

* Purdy, p. 180. In reference to 
what happened to the ^bip when she 
came aground (v. 4), Mr. Sraitfi lays 
stress upon the character of the deposits 
on the Maltese coast. The ship ‘ would 
strike a bottom of mud, graduating into 
tenacious clay, into which the fore-part 
would fix itself, and be held fast, whilst 
the stem was exposed to the force of 
the waves.* — ^p. 104. 

^ * The density of the Maltese popula- 
tion, at the present day, is extraordi- 
narj' ; but this state of things is quite 
recent. In Boisgelin {Ancient and 
Modern MalUif 1805) we find it stated 
that in 1630 the island did not contain 
quite 16,000 inhabitants, and that they 
reduced to 10,000 at the raising 


of the siege in the grand-mastership 
of La Valetta. Notwithstanding the 
subsequent wars, and the plagues of 
1502 and 1676, the numbers in 1798 
were 90,000. (vol. i. pp. 107, 108.) 8iini- 
lar statements are in Miege, Hisioire de 
Malte, 

* The mention of it in Cicero’s Vtr~ 
rine Orations is well known. 

^ Diodorus Siculus speaks of the 
manufactures of Malta, of the wealth 
of its inhabitants, and of its handsome 
buildings, such as those which are now 
characteristic of the place. VVe might 
also refer to Ovid and Cictiro. 

« See the Essay on Mr. Smith’s work 
in the North British Review (p. 208) 
for some remarks on tlie Malt^e lan- 
guage, especially on the Arabic name 
of what is still called the Apostle’s foun- 
tain {Ayn-tal-Ruzztd). 

7 It is sufficient to refer to Roiu.^ i.' 
14 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 11 ; Col. iii. 11 ; for the 
meaning of the word in the N. T 
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that he would suddenly fall down dead. At length, after they had 
^ watched for a long time in vain, and saw nothing happen to him, 

, their feelings changed as violently as those of the Lystrians had 
done in an opposite direction ; ‘ and they said that he was a god. 
We are not told of the results to which this occurrence led, but we 
cannot doubt that while Paul repudiated, as formerly at Lystra,* 
all. the homage which idolatry would pay to him, he would make 
use of the influence acquired by this miracle, for making the 
Saviour known to his uncivilised benefactors. 

St. Paul was enabled to work . many miracles during his stay in 
Malta. The first which is recorded is the healing of the father of 
Publius, the governor of the island,® who had some possessions^ 
near the place where the vessel was lost, and who had given a hos- 
pitable reception to the shipwrecked strangers, and supplied their 
wants for three days. The disease under which the father of 
Publius was suftering was dysentery in, an aggravated form.^ 
St. Paul went in to him and prayed, and laid his hands on him ; 
and he recovered. This being noised through the island, other 
suflerers came to the Apostle and were healed. Thus he was em- 
powered to repay the kindness of these islanders by temporal 
services intended to lead their minds to blessings of a still higher 
kind. And they were not wanting in gratifcude to those, whose un- 
expected visit had brought so much good among them. They 
loaded them with every honour in their power, and, when they put 
to sea again, supplied them with everything that was needful for 
their wants (v. 10). 

Before we pursue the concluding part of the voyage, which was 
so prosperous that hardly any incident in the course of it is« 
recorded, it may be useful to complete the argument by which 
Malta is proved to be the scene of St. Paul’s shipwreck, by briefly 
noticing some objections which have been brought against this 
view. It is true that the positive evidence already adduced is the 
strongest refutation of mere objections ; but it is desirable not to 
leave unnoticed any of the arguments which appear to have weight 
on the other side. Some of them have been carelessly brought 
together by a great writer, to whom, on many subjects, we might 
be glad to yield our assent.^ Thus it is argued, that, because the 


^ See p. 155. 2 p, 153, 

* We observe that the name is Ro- 
man. In the phrase used here there 
is every appearance of an official title, 
more especially as the father of the per- 
son called * first of the island ' was alive. 
And inscriptions containing this exact 
title are said to have been found in the 
island. 

^ Acts xxviii. 7, These possessions 
must therefore have been very near 
the present country residence of the 
English Governor, near Citta Vecchia. 

* xxviii. 8. 

^ ^The belief that Malta is the island 
on which St. Paul was wrecked is so 
rooted in the' common Maltese, and is 


cherished wijh such a superstitious 
nationality, that the government would 
run the chance of exciting a tumult, if 
it, or its representatives, unwarily ridi- 
culed it. The supposition itself is quite 
absurd. Not to argue the matter at 
length, consider these few conclusive 
facts : — The narrative speaks of the 
** barbarous people,” and “ barbarians,” 
of the island. Now, our Malta was at 
that time fully peopled and highly civi- 
lised, as we may surely infer flrom Cicero 
and other writers. A viper comes out 
from the sticks upon the fire beiug 
lighted : the men are not surprised 
the appearance of the snake, hut 
imagine first a murderer, and then a 




ST. Paul’s bay, malta. 

(From a Drawing by J. Smith, Esq., Jordan Hill.) 
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vessel is said to have been drifting in the Adriatic, the place of 
shipwreck must have been, not Malta to the south of Sicily, but® 
Meleda in the Oulf of Venice. It is no wonder that tlie Benedictine 
of Ragusa' shoidd have been jealous of the honour of his order, 
which had a convent on that small island. But it is more surprising 
that the view should have been maintained by other writers since.” 
For not only do the classical poets® use the name ‘ Adria^ for, all 
that natural division of the Mediterranean which lies between 
Sicily and Greece, but the same phraseology is found in historians 
and geographers. Thus Ptolemy distinguislies clearly between the 
Adriatic Sea and the Adriatic Gulf. Paiisanias says that the Straits 
of Messina unite the Tyrrhene Sea with the Adriatic Sea ; and 
Procopius considers Malta as lying on the boundary of the latter. 
Nor are the other objections more successful. It is argued that 
Alexandrian sailors could not x><^ssibly have been ignorant of an 
island so well ‘known ms Malta was then. But surely they might 
have been very fa.miliar with the harbour of Valetta, without being 
able to recognise that i:)art of the coast on whicli they came d\iring 
the storm. A modern sailor who had made many jiassages between 
New York and Liverpool might yet be i)erplexed if lie found him- 
self in hazy weather on some imrt of the coast of Wales. ® Besides, 
we are told that the seamen did recognise the island as soon as 
they were ashore.^ It is contended also that the peojde of Malta 
would not have been called barbarians. But, if the sailors were 
Greeks (as they probably were), they would have employed this 
term, as a matter of course, of those who s]»oke a ditlerent language 
from thdir own.’ Again it is argued that there are no vipers — that 
• there is hardly any wood — in Malta. But who does not recognise 
here the natural changes which result from the increase of inhabi- 
tants® and cultivation? Within a very few years there was wood 


god, from the harmless attack. Now, 
in our Malta, there are, I may say, no 
snakes at all ; which, to bo sure, the 
Maltese attribute to St. Paul’s having 
cursed them away. Mclita in the Adri- 
atic was a perfectly barbarous island 
as to its native population, and was, 
and is now, infested with serpents. Be- 
sides, the c<»ntext shows that the .scene 
is in the Adriatic.’ — CoksidUge’s I'ubte 
Talk, p. 185. 

* Padre Georgi, however, was not 
the first who suggested that the Apo- 
stle was wrecked on Melida in the 
Adriatic. We find this mistaken 
theory in a Byzantine writer of the 
tenth century. fVery recently the 
same view has been advocated, but 
Quite inconclusively, in Mr. Neale’s 
RccltiuUogical Note% on Dalmatia, 
1861.1 

* Mr. Smith has effectually disposed 
of all Bryant’s arguments, if such they 
can be called. See especially his Dis- 
sertation on the island Melita. Among 
those who have adopted Bryant’s view. 


we have referred by name only to 
Falconer. 

® Ovid, for instance, and Horace. 

* Thucydides speaks of tlie Adriatic 
Sea in the same way. We should also 
hear in mind thesliipwreek of dosephus, 
which took place in ‘Adria.’ Some 
(e.g. Mr. Sliarpe, tlie author of the 
History of KyypC) have identified the 
two slupwrccks: hut it is difficult to 
harmoni.se the narrative.^. 

^ Even with charts he might have a 
difficulty in rect)gnising a part of the 
coast, which he had never seen before. 
And we mu.st recollect that the ancient 
mariner had no charts. 

® xxviii. 1. 

7 See above, p. G50, n. 7. 

^ See above, note on tlie population 
of Malta. Sir C. Penrose adds a cir- 
cumstance, which it is important to 
take into account in considering this 
question, viz.* that, in the time of the 
Knights, the bulk of the population 
was at the east end of the island, and 
that the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s 
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close to St. PauFs Bay ; * and it is well known how the Fauna of 
any country varies with the vegetation.® An argument has even 
been built on the supposed fact, that the disease of Publius is un- 
known in the island. To this it is sufficient to reply by a simple 
denial.® Nor can we close this rapid survey of objections without 
noticing the insuperable difficulties which lie against the hypothesis 
of •the Venetian Meleda, from the impossibility of reaching it, 
except by a miracle, under the above-related circumstances of 
weather, — from the disagreement of its soundings with what is 
required by the narrative of the gffiip wreck,* — and from the incon- 
sistency of its position with what is related of the subsequent 
voyage.® 

To this part of the voyage we must now proceed. After three 
naonths they sailed again for Italy in a ship called the ‘ Castor and 
Pollux.’’ Syracuse was in their track, and the ship put into that 
famous harbour, and stayed there three days® Thu^ St. Paul was in 
a great historic city of the West, after spending much time in those 
of greatest note in the East. We are able to associate the Apostle of 
the Gentiles and the thoughts of Christianity with the scenes of that 
disastrous expedition which closed the progress of the Athenians 
towards our part of Europe, — and with those Punic Wars, which 

Bay was separated oflf by a line of for- could have got up the difficult naviga- 
tifleation, built for fear of descents from tion of the Adriatic? To have drifted 
Barbary cruisers. up the Adriatic to the island of Melita 

^ This statement rests on the au- or Melida, in the requisite curve, and 
thority of an English resident on the to have passed so many islands and 
island. other dangers in the route, ^ould, hii- 

* Some instances are given by Mr. manly speaking, have been impossible.' 
Smith. The distance from Clauda to this Melita 

3 It happens that the writer once is not less than 780 geographical miles, 
spent an anxious night in Malta with and the wind must have long been from 
a fellow-traveller, who was suffering the south to make this voyage in four- 
precisely in the same way. teen days. Now, from Clauda to Malta, 

^ ‘ If Euroclj'don blew in such a there is not any one danger in a direct 
direction as to make the pilots afraid line, and we see that the distance and 
of being driven on the quicksands (and direction of drift will both agree.' 
there were no such dangers but to the * This is clearly shown on the 
south-west of them), how could it be Austrian chart of that part of the 
supposed that they could be driven Atlriatic. 

north towards the Adriatic ? In truth, ® From the Adriatic Melida it would 
it is very difficult for a well-appointed have peen morf. natural to have gone 
ship of modern days to get from Crete to Brundusium or Ancona, and thence 
into and up the Adriatic at the season by land to Borne ; and, even in going 
named in tne narrative, the north winds by sea, Syracuse would have been out 
being then prevalent, and strong. We or the course, whereas it is in the di- 
find the ship certainly driven from the rect track from Malta, 
south coast of Crete, from the Fair ^ it is natural to assume that sucl 
Havens towards Clauda (now Gozzi), was its name, if such was its ‘sign, 
on the south-west, and during the four- i.e. the sculptured or painted figures a) 
teen days’ continuance of the gale, we * the prow. It was natural to dedicat< 
are never told that Euroclydon ceased ships to the Dioscuri, who were th 
to blow ; and with either a Gregalia or hero-patrons of sailors. They wer 
Levanter blowing hard, Paul’s ship supposed to appear in those light 
could not possibly have proceeded up which are called by modem sailoi-s th 
the Adriatic.' — Penrose, MS. He says fires of St. Elmo ; and in art they ar 
again : ‘ How is it possible that a ship represented as stars. See below oj 
at that time, and so circumstanced, the coins of Rhegium. 
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ended in bringing Africa under the yoke of Rome. We are nob 
told whether St. Faul was permitted to go on shore at Syracuse ; 
but from the courtesy shown him by Julius, it is probable that this 
permission was not refused. If he lauded, he would doubUess find 
Jews and Jewish proselytes in abundance, in so great a mercantile 
emporium ; and would announce to them the Glad-tidings which he 
was commissioned to proclaim ‘to the Jew first and also to •the 
Gentile.’ Hence we may without difficulty give credit to the local 
tradition, which regards St. Paul as the first founder of the Sicilian 
church. 

Sailing out of that beautiful land-locked basin, and past Ortygia, 
ence an island,' but then united in one continuous town with the 
buildings under the ridge of Epipolm, — the ship which carried St. 
Paul to Rome shaped her course northwards towards the straits of 
Messina. The yreather was not favourable at first : they were com- 
pelled to take an indirect course,* and they put into Rhegium, a 
city whose patron divinities were, by a curious coincidence, the 
same hero-protectors of seafaring men, ** the Great Twin Brethren,’ 
to whom the ship itself was dedicated. * 

Here they remained one day (v. 13), evidently waiting for a 
fair wind to take them through the Faro ; for the springing u^) of a 
wind from the south is expressly mentioned in the following words. 
This wind would be favourable, not only for carrying the ship 
through the straits, but for all the remainder of the voyage. If the 
vessel was single-masted,^ with one large scpiare sail, this wind was 
the best Jhat could blow : for to such a vessel the most advantage- 
ous point of sailing is to run right before the wind ; ^ and Puteoli 
*lies nearly due north from Rhegium. The distance is about 182 
miles. If then we assume, in accordance with what has been stated 
above (p. 628), that she sailed at the rate of seven knots an hour,** 
the passage would be accomplished in about twenty-six hours, which 
agrees perfectly with the account of St. Luke, who says that, after 
leaving Rhegium, they came, ‘ the. 'tvext day,^ to Puteoli. 

Before the close of the first day they would see on the left the 
volcanic cone and smoke of Stromboli, the nearest of the Liparian 
islands. In the course of the night they would have neared that 
projecting part of the mainland \^ich forms the southern limit of 


' The city has now shrank to its old 
limit. 

* Mr. Smith’s view that the word 
here (rendered in A. V. ‘fetching a 
compass,’ i.e. ‘going round’) means 
simply * beating/ is more likely to be 
correct than that of Mr. Lewin, who 
supposes that ‘ as the wind was west- 
erly, and they were under shelter of 
the hi^h mountainous range of Etna 
on their left* they were obliged to stand 
out to sea in order to fill their sails, 
and so come to Rhegium by a circuitous 
sweep.* He adds in a note, that he 
‘was informed by a Mend that when 
he made the voyage fkom Syracuse to 
Hhegitun, the veesS in which he sailed 
took a dmilar circuit for a similar 


reason.’ 

3 Macaulay’s Lays of Rome (Battle 
of Lake Kcgillus). One of these coins, 
exhibiting the heads of the twin-divini- 
ties with the stars, is given at the end 
of the chapter. 

■* We cannot assume this to have 
been the case, but it is highly probable. 
See above. We may refer here to the 
representation of the harbour of Ostia 
on the coin of Nero, given below, p. 688. 
It will be observed tnat all the ships in 
the harbour are single-masted. 

* Smith, p. 180. 

a We cannot agree with the N. Brit. 
Reviewer in doubting the correctness 
of Mr. Smith’s conclusion on this point. 
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^ the bay of Salerno.^ Sailing across the wide opening of this gulf, 
they would, in a few hours, enter that other bay, the bay of Naples, 
in the northern part of which Puteoli was situated. No long descrip- 
tion need be given of that bay, which has been made familiar, by 
every kind of illustration, even to those who have never seen it. Its 
south-eastern limit is the promontory of Minerva, with the island of 
CaJ>reae opposite, which is so associated with the memory of Tiberius, 
that its cliffs still seem to rise from the blue waters as a monument 
of hideous vice in the midst of the fairest scenes of nature. The 
opposite boundary was the promontory of Misenum, where one of 
the imperial fleets® lay at anchor under the shelter of the islands of 
Ischia and Procida. In the intermediate space the Campanian coast 
curves round in the loveliest forms, with Vesuvius as the prominent 
feature of the view. But here one difference must be marked be- 
tween St. Paul’s day and our own. The angry neighbour of Naifles 
was not then an unsleeping .volcano, but a ' green and sunny back- 
ground to the bay, with its westward slope covered with vines. ^ hTo 
one could have suspected that the time was so near, when the 
admiral of the fleet at Misenum would be lost in its fiery eruption;^ 
and little did the Apostle dream, when he looked from the vessel’s 
deck across the bay to the right, that a ruin, like that of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, hung over the fair cities at the base of the mountain, and 
that the J ewish princess, who had so lately conversed with him in 
his prison at Ctesarea, would find her tomb in that ruin, with the 
child she had borne to Felix.® 

By this time the vessel was well within the island of Capreae and 
the promontory of Minerva, and the idlers of Puteoli were already^ 
crowding to the pier to watch the arrival of the Mexandrian corn-’ 
ship. So we may safely infer from a vivid and descriptive letter 
preserved among the correspondence of the philosopher Seneca. Ho 
says that all ships, on rounding into the bay within the above-men- 
tioned island and promontory, were obliged to strike their topsails, 
with the exception of the Alexandrian corn- vessels, which were thus 
easily recognised, as soon as they hove in sight : and then he proceeds 
to moralise on the gathering and crowding of the people of Priteoli, 
to watch these vessels coming in. Thus we are furnished with new 
circumstances to aid our eftbrts to realise the arrival of the ‘ Castor 
and Pollux,’ on the coast of Italy, with St. Paul on board. And if 
we wish still further to associate this event *^with the history and 
the feeling of the times, we may turn to an anecdote of the Eniperoi 
Augustus, which is preserved to us by Suetonius. The Emperoi 
had been seized with a feverish attack — it was the beginning of his 
last illness — and was cruising about the bay for the benefit of his 
health, when an Alexandrian corn-ship was coming to her mooring*", 
and passed close by. The sailors recognised the old man, whom thu 


^ See the Sailing Directions, J129- 
138, with the Admiralty Charts, for the 
appearance of the coast between Cape 
Spartivento fPr. Palinurum) and Cape 
Campanella (Pr. Minervas). 

* The fleet of the ‘Upper Sea’ was 
stationed at Ravenna, of the ‘ Lower * 
at Misenum. 

^ So it is described by Martial and 


others. Strabo describes the mountain 
as very fertile at its base, though its 
summit was barren, and full of aper- 
tures, which showed the traces of earlier 
volcanic action. 

See the younger Pliny’s description 
of his uncle’s death, Ep, vi. 16. 

® Josephus. See above, pp. 600, QOl. 
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civilised world obeyed as master and was learning to worship as 
God ; and they brought out garlands and incense, that they mighiP 
pay him divine honours, saying that it was by his providence that 
their voyages were made safe and that their trade was prosperous. 
Augustus was so gratified by this worship, that ho immediately 
distributed an immense sum of gold among his suite, exacting from 
them the promise that they would expend it all in the purchase of 
Alexandrian goods. Such was the interest connected in the first 
century with the trade between Alexandria and Puteoli. Such was 
the idolatrous homage paid to the Roman Emperor. The only dif- 
ference, when the Apostle of Christ came, wj\s that the vice and 
corruption of the Empire had increasetl wjtli the growth of its trade, 
and that the Emperor now was not Augustus hut Nero. 

In this wide and sunny expanse of blue waters, no i>art was calmer 
or more beautiful than the recess in the northern paiii of the bay, 
between Baia)*and Puteoli. It wjis naturally sheltered by the sur- 
rounding coasts, and seemed of itself to invite both the gratification 
of luxurious ease, and the formation of a mercantile harbour. Baite 
was devoted to the former purpose ; it was to the invalids and 
fashionable idlers of Rome like a combination of Brighton and 
Cheltenham. Puteoli, on the opposite side of this inner bay, was 
the Liverpool of Italy. Between them >s'as tliat inclosed reach of 
water, called the Lucrine Lake, which contained the oyster-beds for 
the luxurious tables of Rome, find on tlie surface of wliich the small 
yachts of fashionable visitors displayed their coloured sails. Still 
further inland was that other calm basin, the Lacus Avemus, which 
an artificial passage connected with the former, and thus converted 
into a harbour. Not far bejond was Cumaj, once a flourishing 
Greek city, but when the Aj>ostle visited this coast, a decayed country 
town, famous only for the recollections of the Sibyl. * 

We must return to Puteoli. We have seen above (p. 629) how 
it divided with Ostia the chief commerce by sea between Romo and 
the provinces. Its early name, when the Campanian shore was 
Greek rather than Italian, was Dicfearchia. Uiuler its new appella- 
tion (which seems to have had reference to the mineral springs of 
the neighbourhood^) it first began to have an im]:)ortant connection 
with Rome in the second Punic war. It was the i)lace of embarka- 
tion for armies proceeding to Spain, and the landing-place of am- 
bassadors from Cai^thage. ,Ever afterwards it was an Italian town 
of the first rank. In the time of Vespasian it became the Flavian 
Colony, like the city in Pale.stine from which St. Paul had sailed ; * 
but even from an earlier i>eriod it Inwl colonial privileges, and these 
had just been renewed under Nero. It was intimately associated 
both with this Emperor and with two others who preceded him in 
power and in crime. Close by Baioe, across the bay, was Bauli, 
where the plot was laid for the murder of Agrippina. Across those 
waters Caligula built his fantastic bridge ; and the remains of it were 
probably visible when St. Paul landed.® Tiberius had a more 

* See Juv. Sat. iii. 1. about two yijnrs before St. Paul’s com- 

* It was named either from the ing. 

springs (a piUeis)f or from their stench •'* Some travellers have mistai^n the 
{a jnatndo). remains of the mole for those of ^h- 

, * See alx^ve on Ciesarea, pp. 605, 606, gids’s bridge. But that was onl) a 

^ Nero bad murdered his mother wooden structure. 
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honourable monument in a statue (of which a fragment is still seen 
English travellers at Pozzuoli), erected during St. Paul’s life to 
c^ommemorate the restitution of the Asiatic cities overthrown by an 
earthquake. But the ruins which are the most interesting to us are 
the seventeen piers of the ancient mole, on which the lighthouse 
stood, and within which the merchant-men were moored. Such is 
the proverbial tenacity of the concrete which was used in this struc- 
ture,* that it is the most perfect ruin existing of any ancient Roman 
harbour. In the early part of this chapter, we spoke of the close 
mercantile relationship which subsigted between Egypt and this city. 
And this remains on our minds as the prominent and significant fact 
of its history, — whether we look upon the ruins of the mole and 
think of such voyages as those of Titus and Vespasian,® or wander 
among the broken columns of the Temple of Serapis,^ or read the 
account which Philo gives of the singular interview of the Emperor 
Caligula with the Jewish ambassadors from Alexandria.® 

Puteoli, from its trade with Alexandria and the East, must neces- 
sarily have contained a colony of Jews, and they must have had a 
close connection with the Jews of Rome. What was true of the 
Jews would probably find its parallel in the Christians. St. Paul 
met vdth disciples here and, as soon as he was among them, they 
were in prompt communication on the subject with their brethren in 
Rome.*^ The Italian Christians had long been looking for a visit 
from the famous Apostle, though they had not expected to see him 
arrive thus, a prisoner in chains, hardly saved from shipwreck. But 
these sufferings would only draw their hearts more closely towards 
him. They earnestly besought him to stay some days with them, 
and Julius was able to allow this request to be complied with.® 
Even when the voyage began, we saw that he was courteous and 
kind towards his prisoner ; and, after all the varied, and impressive 
incidents which have been recounted in this chapter, we should 
indeed be surprised if we found him unwilling to contribute to the 
comfort of one by whom his own life had been preserved. 



Coin of Rh^um." 


* The pedestal of this statue, with 
the allegorical representations of the 
towns, is still extant. 

* The well-known PozzoUinOf which 
is mentioned by Pliny. 

® See p. 680. 

^ This is one of the most remarkable 
rifins at Pozzuoli. It is described in 
tw guide-books. * 

® Philo Leg, ad Oaium, 

* Acts xxviiit 14. 

^ See V. 16. 


® It is not clearly stated who ur^ed 
this stay. Possibly it was Julius him- 
self. It is at all events evident from 
V. 15 that they did stay ; otherwise 
there would not have been time for the 
intelligence of St. Paul’s landing to 
reach Rome so long before his own 
arrival there. 

® From the British Museum. The 
heads and stars are those of Castor and 
Pollux. See pp. 662, n. 7. and 663, n. 3. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


The Appian Way. — Appii Forum and • the Three Taverns. — Entrance into 
Rome. — The Praetorian Prefect. — Description of the Cit }\ — Its Population. 

The Jews in Rome.— -The Roman Church.— St. Paul’s Interview with the 

Jews. — His Residence in Rome. 


The last chapter began with a description of the facilities possessed 
by the ancients ^or travelling by sea : this nnist begin with a re- 
ference to their best opportunities of travelling by land. We have 
before spoken of some of the most imf)ortant roads through the pro- 
vinces of the Empire: now we are about to trace the Apostle’s 
footsteps along that road, which was at once the oldest and most 
frequented in Italy,' and which was called, in comijarison with all 
others, the * Queen of Roads. ^ We are no longer following the 
narrow line of compact pavement across Macedonian plains and 
mountains,^ or through the varied scenery in the interior of Asia 
Minor; ^ but we are on the most crowded approach to the metropo- 
lis of the world, in the midst of proetors and proconsuls, embassies, 
legions, and tumis of horse, ^ to their provinces Inis ting or on r(> 
turn,’ which Milton,^ — in his description of the City enriched with 
She spoils of nations,— has called us to behold ‘ in various habits on 

the Appian road.’ , , ^ j x 

Leaving then all consideration of Puteoli, as it was related to the 
sea and to the various places on the coast, we proceed to consider its 
communications by land with the towns of Campania and Latiuin. 
The great line of communication between Rome and the southern 
part of the peninsula was the Way constructed by A pi)ius Claudius, 
which passed through Capua,* and thence to Brundusium on the 
shore of the Adriatic. Puteoli and its neighbourhood lay some 


' * Appia longarum teritur Regina 
viarum* — Stat. ii. 2.^ See be^w. 

* For the Via Egnatia, see pp. z44, 
245. 

® In making our last allusion to Asia 
Minor, we may refer to the description 
which Basil gives of the scenery round 
his residence, a little to the east of the 
inland rogpon thrice traversed by St. 
Paul. See Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. ii. 
p. 26. (^bine’s Eng. Trans.^ 

* Paradvte Regained^ book iv. 

* The Via Appia, the oldest and most 
celebrated of Roman roads, was con- 
stmcted as far as Capua, a. u. c. 442, 
by the censor Appius Claudius. Ei^ht 
hundred years afterwards, Procopius 
was astonished at its appearance. He 


lescribes it as broad enough for two 
[*arriages to pass eacli other, and ai 
made of stones brought from some dis- 
tant quarry, and so fitted to each other, 
that they seemed to be thus formed by 
nature, rather than cemented by art. 
He adds that, notwithstanding the 
traffic of so many ages, the stones were 
not displaced, nor had they lost their 
original smoothness. T here is gr^t 
doubt as to the date of the continuation 
by Beneventum to Brundusium, 
the course of it absolutely ascertained. 

« Here it came to the customary 
ferry l>etween the Greek and lUlian 
peninsulas, and was succeeded on me 
other side by the Via Egnatia. ^StraUs 
V. 8 ; vL 8. Compare pp. 244, 246. 
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miles to the westward of this main road : but communicated with it 
easily by well-travelled cross roads. One of them followed the 
coast from Puteoli northwards, till it joined the Appian Way at 
Sinuessa, on the borders of Latium and Campania.^ It appears, 
however, that this road was not constructed till the reign of 
Domitian.* Our attention, therefore, is called to the other cross- 
road which led directly to Capua. One branch of it left the coast 
at Cumse, another at. Puteoli. It was called the ‘ Campanian Way,^ 
and also the ‘ Consular Way.’ It seems to have been constructed 
during the Republic, and was doicbtless the road which is mentioned, 
in an animated passage of Horace’s Epistles, as communicating 
with the baths and villas of Raise.® 

The first part then of the route which Julius took with his pri- 
soners was probably from Puteoli to Capua. All the region near 
the coast, however transformed in the course of ages by the vol- 
canic forces which are still at work, is recognised as the scene of the 
earliest Italian mythology, and must ever be impressive from the 
poetic images, partly of this world and partly of the next, with 
which Virgil has filled it. From Cumee to Capua, the road traverses 
a more prosaic district: ^ the * Phlegriiean fields ’ are left behind, and 
we pass from the scene of Italy’s dim mythology to the theatre of the 
most exciting passages of her history. The whole line of the road 
can be traced at intervals, not only in the close neighbourhood of 
Puteoli and Capua, but through the intermediate villages, by frag- 
ments of pavement, tombs, and ancient milestones.® 

Capua, after a time of disgrace had expiated its friendship with 
Hannibal, was raised by Julius Csesar to the rank of a tolony : in 
the reign of Augustus it had resumed all its former splendour ; anA 
about the very time of which we are writing, it received accessions 
of dignity from the Emperor Nero. It was the most important 
city on the whole line of the Appian Way, between Rome and 
Brundusium. That part of the line with which we are concerned, 
is the northerly and most ancient portion. The distance is about 
126 miles : and it may be naturally divided into two equal parts. 
The division is appropriate, whether in regard to the physical 
configuration of the country, or the modern political boundaries. 
The point of division is where Terracina is built at the base of 
those cliffs,*^ on which the city of Anxur wae of old proudly situ- 


* The stages of this road from Si- 

nuesaa appear as follows in the Pen- 
tingerian Table :—Savonem FI. III.; 
Vultumum, VII.; Liternum, VI I.; 
Cumas, VI.; Lacum Avernum, II.; 
Puteoloa, III. Thence it proceeds by 
Naples to Herculaneum, Pompeii, Sta- 
bise, and Surrentum. In the AnUtnine 
Itinerary it is entitled, ‘ Iter a Terracina 
Neapolim,’ and the distances are slightly 
different. A direct road from Capua 
to Neapolis, by Atella, is mentioned in 
the Tab. Pent, • 

* This is the road which is the sub- 
ject of the pompous yet very interesting 
poem of Statius, Suv, iv. 

3 See the vivid passage in the be- 


gintiing of Pip. i. xv., where we see 
that the road was well travelled at that 
period, and where its turning out of 
the Via Appia is clearly indicated. 

^ On the left was a district of pine 
woods, notorious for banditti (Galli- 
naria pinus^t Juv. iii. 305 : now Piiieta 
di Castel Volturno. 

* The road seems to have left Pu- 
teoli by the Solfatara, where Romanelli 
says that the old pavement is visible. 

® The modern Terracina is by the sea 
at the base of the cliffs, and the present 
road passes that way. The ancient 
road ascended to Anxur, which was 
on the summit. 
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atedy and where a narrow pass between the mountain and the 
sea, unites (or united recently) the Papal States to the kingdom of* 
Naples. 

The distance from Capua to Terracina ' is about seventy Roman 
miles. At the third mile the road crossed the river Vultumus at 
Casilinum, a town then falling into decay. ^ Fifteen miles further 
it crossed the river Savo, by what was then called the Campanian 
Bridge.^ Thence, after three miles, it came to Sinuessa on the sea,^ 
which in St. Paul’s day was reckoned the first town in Latium. 
But the old rich Campania exteiAled farther to the northward, in- 
cluding the vine-clad hills of the f«anio\is Falemian district through 
which we pass, after crossing the Savo.^ The last of these hills 
(where the vines may be seen trained on elms, as of old) is the 
range of Massicus, which stretches from the coast towards the Apen- 
nines, and finally shuts out from the traveller, as he descends on the 
farther side, all the prOspect of Vesuvius and the coast near Puteoli.'^ 
At that season, both vines and elms would have a winterly appear- 
ance. But the traces of spring would be visible in the willows 
among which the Liris flows in many silent windings — from the 
birthplace of Marius in the mountains® — to the city and the 
swamps by the sea, which the feriicity C'f his mature life has ren- 
dered illustrious. After leaving Mintumm, the Appian Way passes 
on to another place, which has different associations with the later 
years of the Republic. We speak of Forinije,^ with its long street 
by the shore of its beautiful bay, and with its villas on the sea-side, 
and above it ; among which Wcas one of Cicero’s favourite retreats 
from the turmoil of the political world, .and where at last he fell by 
the hand of assassins. Many a or p.alanquin, such as that 

in which he was reclining when overt.aken by his murderers, may 
have been met by St. Paul in his progress, — with other carriages, 
with which the road would become more and more crowded, — the 


^ The stages are as follows (reckon- 
ing from Terracina) in the Antoninc 
Itinerary : fundis. xvi. foiimis. xiii. 

IIIUTUHNIS. IX. JslNUKSSA. IX. CAVl'A. 
XXVI. The distances are rather smaller 
in the Jerusalem Itinerary, where a 
mutatio Ponte Campano and a mutafio 
nd octavum are inserted betwe^m Si- 
nucssa and Capua. Casifinnm is tnen- 
tioned only in the I’eutingerian Table. 

2 The operations on the Volturno in 
Garibaldis recent campaign are very 
fresh in our recollection. 

3 Campano Ponti. llor. Sat. i. v. 
46. 

* ‘Plotius et Varius Sinuessae, Vir- 

gin usque 

Occurrunt.* Ib. 40. 

* Pliny extends Campania to the 
Liris or Garigliano, It is difficult to 
fix the limits of the Falernus ager, 
which extended from the Massic Hills 
towards the Voltumus. 

^ ® The ancient road, however, seems 


to have followed the coast. 

7 * March 22. We cross the Liris 
by a suspension bridge. It is a large 
stream — truly a taciturnus amnis — 
winding like the Trent among willow- 
trees, which showed iu3arly the first 
symptoms of spring we had seen.’ 
(Kxtract from a [iri vale journal.) We 
have already seen tliat St. Paul’s jour- 
ney through Campania and Latium was 
very early in the spring. 

^ The Garigliano rises near A rpinuin, 
which was also the birth-place of Cicero. 

^ This is Mnla di Gaeta^ just oppo- 
site the fortress which has been so 
notorious in recent passages of Italian 
history. 

Plutarch’s de.scription of his 

death. 

** The lecticce, or couches canruMj by 
bearers wer^ in constant use both for 
men ami w'oinen ; and a traveller could 
hardly go from Puteoli to Home with- 
out seeing many of them. 
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dsi/uimy^ or light cabriolet, of some gay reveller, on his way toBaiae, 
^ — or the four-wheeled rheda,^ full of the family of some wealthy 
senator quitting the town for the country. At no great distance 
from Formiee the road left the sea again, and passed, where the 
substructions of it still remain, through the defiles ^ of the Ccecuban 
hills, with their stony but productive vineyards. Thence the 
trai’’eller looked down upon the plain of Fundi, which retreats like 
a bay into the mountains, with the low lake of Amycla© between the 
town and the sea. Through the capricious care, with which time 
has preserved in one place what isdost in another, the pavement of 
the ancient way is still the street of this, the most northerly town 
of the Neapolitan kingdom in this direction. We have now in front 
of us the mountain line, which is both the frontier of the Papal 
States, and the natural division of the Apostle’s journey from 
Capua to Rome. Where it reaches the coast, in bold limestone 
precipices, there Anxur was situated, with its houses and temples 
high above the sea.^ 

After leaving Anxur,® the traveller observes the high land re- 
treating again from the coast, and presently finds himself in a wide 
and remarkable plain, enclosed towards the interior by the sweep of 
the blue Volscian mountains, and sej)arated by a belt of forest from 
the sea. Here are the Pomptine marshes, — ‘ the only marshes ever 
^gnified by classic celebrity.’ The descriptive lines of the Roman 
satirist have wonderfully concurred with the continued unhealthi- 
ness of the half-drained morass, in preserving a living commentary 
on that fifteenth verse in the last chaj^ter of the Acts, which exhi- 
bits to us one of the most touching i)assages in the Apostlb’s life. 
A few miles beyond Terracina, where a fountain, grateful to travel- 
lers, welled up near the sanctuary of Feronia,'^ was the termination 
of a canal, which was formed by Augustus for the purpose of drain- 
ing the marshes, and which continued for twenty miles by the side 
of the road.® Over this distance, travellers had their choice, whether 
to proceed by barges dragged by mules, or on the pavement of the 
way itself.® It is impossible to know which plan was adopted hy 
Julius and his prisoners. If we suppose the former to have been 
chosen, we have the aid of Horace’s Satire to enable us to imagine 

> Seneca says you could write in the are here still the substructions of large 
cisiunif whence we must infer that such temples, one of them probably that of 
carriages Tif they had springs] were Jupitei, to whoiU the town was dedi- 
often as comfortable as those of modern cated. 

times. ® The stages during the latter half 

* ‘Totadomusr/iecfdcomponituruna.* of the journey, reckoning frorn Rome, 

(Juv. iii. 10.) The remark just made appear thus in the Automne Itinerary : 
on the cisium is equally applicable to ariciam. xvi. tres tabernas. xvii. 
the larger carriage. (Uicero sa 3 ^s in appi foro. x. tarracina. xviil. The 
one of his Gilician letters that he die- other Itineraries give some intermediate 
tated it while seated in his rheda. details. 

® Itri is in one of these defiles. The ^ Hor. Sat, i. 24. 

substructions of the ancient wa^’ show ® *Qua Pomptinas via dividit uda 

that it nearly followed the line of the paludes.’ (Lucan, iii. 85.) The length 
modem road between Romeeand Naples, of the canal was nineteen miles. 

* Or of what were till lately the ® With Horace’s account of his night- 

Papal States. journey on the canal we may compare 

*^ce Hor. Sat, i, v. 26, 28, and -many Strabo. 

'>ther passages in Roman poets. There 
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the incidents and the company, in the midst of which the Apostle ^ 
came, unknown and unfriended, to the corrupt metropolis of the 
world. And yet he was not so unfriended as he may possibly have 
thought himself that day, in his progress from Anxur across the 
watery, unhealthy plain. On the arrival of the party at Appii 
Forum, which was a town where the mules were unfastened, at the 
other end of the canal, and is described by the satirist as full* of 
low tavern-keepers and bargemen, ‘ — at that meeting-place where 
travellers from all parts of the Empire had often crossed one an- 
other’s path, — on that day, in thb motley and vulgar crowd, some 
of the few Christians who were then in the world suddenly recog- 
nised one another, and emotions of holy ioy and thanksgiving, 
sanctified the place of coarse vice and vulgar traffic. The dis- 
ciples at Rome had heard of the Apostle’s arrival at Puteoli, 
and hastened to meet him on the way; and the imsoner was 
startled to recognise sdme of those among whom he had laboured, 
and whom he had loved, in the aistant cities of the East. 
Whether Aquila and Priscilla were there it is needless to speculate. 
Whoever might be the persons, they were brethren in Christ, and 
their presence would be an instantaneous source of comfort and 
stren^h. We have already seen on other occasions of his life,® how 
the Apostle’s heart was lightened by the presence of his friends. 

About ten miles farther he received a second welcome from a 
similar group of Christian brethren. Two independent companies 
had gone to meet him ; or the zeal and strength of one party had 
outstripj^ed the other. At a j^lace called the Three Taverns,® where 
a cross road from the coast at Antium came in from the left, this 
^ second party of Christians was waiting to welcome and to honour 
‘ the ambassador in bonds.’ With a lighter heart and a more cheer- 
ful countenance, he travelled the remaining seventeen miles, which 
brought him along the base of the Alban Hills, in the midst of places 
well known and famous in early Roman legends, to the town of 
Aricia. The Great Apostle had the sympathies of human nature ; 
he was dejected and encouraged by the same causes which act on 
our spirits ; he too saw all outward objects in ^ hues borrowed from 
the heart.’ The diminution of fatigue — the more hopeful prospect 
of the future — ^the renewed elasticity of religious trust — the sense 
of a brighter light on all the scenery round him — on the foliage 
which overshadowedPthe road — on the wide expanse of the plain to 
the left — on the high summit of the Alban Mount, — all this, and 
more than this, is involved in St. Luke’s sentence, — ‘ When Paul saw 
the hrethreny he thanked Gody and took courage. ’ 

The mention of the Alban Mount reminds us that we are 
proachmg the end of our journey. The isolated group of hilb, 
which is called by this collective name, stands between the plain 
which has just been traversed and that other plain which is the 
Campagna of Rome. All the bases of the mountain were then (as 

* This place is also mentionetl by when on a jouroey from AnUum to 

Cicero. Att. ii. 10. Its sitoation was Rome. Ait. ii. 12. From the dis- 
near the present Trevonti, tanoes in the Itineraries it seems to h ave 

* See espedaUy p 279. been not very far from the modem 

* This place & mentioned by Cicero Cistcnia- 
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♦ indeed they are partially now) clustered round with the villas and 
gardens of wealthy. citizens. The Appian Way climbs and then 
descends along its southern slope, -^ter passing Lanuvium ^ it 
crossed a crater-like valley on immense substimctions, which still 
remain.* Hero is Aricia, an easy stage from Rome.^ The town was 
above the road; and on the hill-side swarms of beggars beset travel- 
lets as they passed. On the summit of the next rise, Paul of Tarsus 
would obtain his first view of R<jme. There is no doubt that the 
prospect was, in many respects, very different from the view which 
is now obtained from the same s|>ot. It is true that the natural 
features of the scene are unaltered. The long wall of blue Sabine 
mountains, with Soracte in the distance, closed in the Campagna, 
which stretched far across to the sea and round the base of the 
Alban hills. But ancient Rome was not, like modern Rome, 
impressive from its solitude, standing alone, with its one conspicu- 
ous cupola, in the midst of a desolate though beautiful waste. St. 
Paul would see a vast city, covering the Campagna, and almost con- 
tinuously connected by its suburbs with the villas on the hill where 
he stood, and with the bright towns which clustered on the sides of 
the mountains opposite. Over all the intermediate space were the 
houses and gardens, through which aqueducts and roads might be 
traced in converging lines towards the confused mass of edifices 
which formed the city of Rome. Here no conspicuous building, 
elevated above the rest, attracted the eye or the imagination. 
Ancient Rome had neitlier cupola^ nor cami)anile. Still less hiad it 
any of those spires, which give life to all the landsca-pes of Northern 
Christendom. It wjis a wide-spread aggregate of buildings, which, 
though 8e])arated by narrow streets and open scpiares, appeared, ** 
when seen from near Aricia, blended into one indiscriminate mass : 
for distance concealed the contrasts ^ which divided the crowded 
habitations of the i)Oor, and the dark haunts of filth and misery, --- 
from the theatres ami colonnades, the baths, the temples and palaces 
with gilded roofs, fhtshiug back the suii. 

The road descended into the i>lain at Bovilhe, six miles from 
Aricia,^ and thence it proceeded in a straight line,^ with the se- 


' Sub Lamivio is on<i <'f the stations 
in the Tab. Fvut. (See above.) 'I'lie 
ancient Lanuviuni was on a hill on I ho 
left, near when? the Via Appia (which 
can be traceil hert', by ineaiis of the 
tombs, ns it de.scemls from the plain) 
strikes the modern road by Vclletri. 

* The present roatl is carried through 
the modern town of Laricia, which 
occupies the site of the citadel of an- 
cient Aricia. The Appian Wav went 
across the valley below. See f>ir W. 
(sell’s CampaffttOy under Aricia and 
Ijaricia: see also an article, entitled 
* Excursions from Rome in 1843,’ in 
the first volume of the Ciassteal J/«- 
stfitm, p. 32'2. The magnificent cause- 
way or viaduct, mentioned in the text, 
is 700 feet long, and in some places 7t» 
high. It is built of enormous 


squared blocks of peperino, with arches 
for the water of the torrents to pass 
through. 

^ wiis Horace’s first haltingqdace. 
Tlie tlistance from Rome was sixteen 

miles. 

■* The riivus Aricinus is repeatedly 
mentioned by the Roman satirists is 
swarming with beggars. 

'• 'I'lie Pantheon was indeed built ; 
but the w’orld had not seen any instance 
of an elevated dome, like that of St. 
So|>hia, St. Peter’s, or St. Paul’s. 

^ See below, p. 675, and the reference 
to 1 Cor. 

7 Bovillae (not far from Fratocchie) 
is memorable as the place where CHodius 
wn.s killed. 

® The modem road deviates sli^tly 
from the Via Appia ; but by aid or Um 
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pulchres of illustrious families on either hand. * One of these was the 
burial-place of the Julian gens,* with which the centurion who had 
charge of the prisoners was in some way connected.* As tliey pro- 
ceeded over the old pavement, among gardens and modem houses,^ 
and approached nearer the busy metrojK»li8— the ^conflux issuing 
forth or entering in ’ •' on various errands and in various costumes, 
— vehicles, horsemen, and foot-passengers, 8tddiei*8 and labourer, 
Romans and foreignei's, — became more crowded and cmifusing. 
The houses grew closer. They were already in Rome. It wi\8 im- 
possible to define the commenceAient of tlie city. Its populous 
portions extended far beyond the limits marked out by Servius. 
The ancient wall, with its once sacred ponuerium, was rather an 
object for antiquarian interest, like the walls of York or Cheater, 
than any protection jigainst the enemies, who were kept far alcH>f by 
the legions on the frontier. 

Yet the PorCa 0ap5na is a spot which we can hardly leave 
without lingering for a moment. Ihuler this arch — which was 
l)eri)etiially dripping" wdth the w^ater of the iupieduct that went 
over it’ — had pivssed all those who, since a remote perif>d of the Re- 
public, had travelled by the Appijin Way, — victorions generals with 
their legions, returning from foreign service, emperoi*H and c<mr- 
tiers, vagi*ant rei>resentatives of every form of lloaihenism, (treeks 
and Asiatics, Jews and Christians. ** From this [>oint entering within 
the city, Julius and his prisoners moved on, with the Aventine on 
their left close round the base of the C(elian, and tlirongh the 
hollow ground which lay between this hill ami the Palatine : thence 
^over the low ridge called Velia,'’ where afterwards was built the 


tombs the eye can ca'^ily tr/i<*c the 
course of the arioieiit way. Ihceni ex- 
cavations have browj^ht the whole line 
(tf the Via Appia more clearly into view 
than formerly. 

* There i.s a well-known sontem e in 
Cicero having reference to thoMc M*pnl- 
chres. That of (,’e . ilia Mctclla in fami- 
liar to all traveller.^. I’ompey’s tomb 
was also on the Appian Way, but nearer 
to Aricia. 

* Sir W. (iell, on what appears to U* 
a memorial of the lairyiii^-plaee of the 
fiens Julia, near Bovilfa*. See ^I'ac. 
Ann. ii. 41, xv. 33. 

* He might be a fn>e-boni Italian 
(like Cornelius see p. ‘.H’)), or he might 
be a free<]man, (W the <le.'‘cemlant of a 
freetlraan, manumitted hy some mem- 
bers c»f the Julian house. 

* Much building must have l>een 
continually g*»ing on. Jtivenal men- 
tions the carrying of building materials 
as one of the* snnoyances of Rome. 

* Parudite Reg^iined^ iv. 62. 

* Mart. ill. 4t. Hence called the 
moist gate hy Juvenal, iii- 10. (Compare 
Mart. Tv. 18. It was doubtless called 
Capena, as being the gate of Capua. 
Itrposition is ftiliy asccrtaino<I to have 


lnM‘n at the |>oint of union of the vnl- 
lc\> dividing the Aventine, (!(e)ian,and 
Palatine. Both the Via I.aiina and 
Via Appia iNMUid from this gate. 'Mie 
first milestone on the latter was foiiml 
in the first vineyanl beyond the Porta 
S. Si'ha.Hiiano (see map). 

^ This was n branch of the Marcian 
a(|uedii<’t. 

^ We must ni»t forget that close hy 
this gale njw the old Kunetiinry of 
ICgeria, which in du venal’s time was 
oceiipied hy Jewish beggars. Stv* Sat. 
iii. 13, vi. already referred to in 
p. I IX. 

•* ‘The ridge, on whieh the areb of 
Titus stamis, was mucb more eonHi<b*r- 
than the ni'Mleni tra\ idler would 
suppitse : the pax einent, which has l»e< n 
excavated at this iMiint, in fifty-1 lire<i 
feet above the |r»vel of the pavement 
in the Forum. This ridge ran from 
the Palatine to the Ks<piiline. dividing 
the basin in whieh the (Jolosseum 
Htand.«<, from that which contaiiieil the 
Forum ; it was callctl Velia. Publicola 
excited popular suspicion and alarm by 
building his house on the elevated )>art 
of this ridge.’— (Jompanion-Volume to 
Mr. Cookesley’s Map of Rornty p. 30. 
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arch of Titus to commemorate the destruction of Jerusalem ; and 
then descending,^ by the /Sfocra Fta, into that space which was the 
centre of imi)erial power and imperial magnihcence, and associated 
also with the most glorious recollections of the Republic. The 
Forum was to Rome what the Acropolis* was to Athens, the heart 
of all the characteristic interest of the place. Here was the Millia- 
'Hum Aurenm^ to which the roads of all the provinces converged. 
All around were the stately buildings, which were raised in the 
closing years of the Republic, and by the earlier Emperors. In front 
was the Capitoline Hill, illustrious long before the invasion of the 
Gauls. Close on the left, covering that hill, whose name is as- 
sociated in every modern European language with the notion of 
imperial splendour, were the vast ranges of the palace— the * house 
of Ca 3 sar ’ (Phil. iv. 22). Here were the household troops quartered 
in B, prcetorium^ attached to the palace. And here (unless, indeed, 
it was in the great PrceioHmi, camp"^ outside the city wall) Julius 
gave up his prisoner to Burrus, the Frcetorian Frcefectp whose 
official duty it was to keep in custody all accused persons who were 
to be tried before the Emperor.® 

This doubt, which of two places, somewhat distant from each other, 
was the scene of St. Paul’s meeting with the commander-in-chief of 
the Praetorian guards, gives us the occasion for entering on a general 
description of the different parts of the city of Rome. It would be 
nugatory to lay much stress, as is too often done, on its ‘ seven hills : ’ 
for a great city at length obliterates the original features of the 
ground, especially where those features were naturally not very 
strongly marked. The description, which is easy in reference ty^ 
Athens or Edinburgh, is hard in the instance of modern London or 
ancient Rome. Nor is it easy, in the case of one of the larger cities 
of the world, to draw any marked lines of distinction among the 
different classes of buildings. It is true the contrasts are really 
groat ; but details are lost in a distant view of so vast an aggregate. 
The two scourges to which ancient Rome was most exposed, revealed 
very palpably the contrast, both of the natural ground and the 
human structures, which by the general observer might be unnoticed 
or forgotten. When the Tiber was flooded, and the muddy waters 
converted all the streets and open places of the lower part of the 
city into lakes and canals,’ it would be seen very clearly how much 

* This slope, from the Arch of Titus wall was pulled down by Constantine, 

down to the Forum, was called the ^ This is the accurate translation of 
Sacer Clivus. Acts xxviii. 16. The PrafectuM Prm- 

• See p. 275. torio was already the most important 

s We think that Wieseler has proved subject of the Emperor, though he had 

that the trpair«aptoK in Phil. i. 13, de- not vet acquired all that extensive 
notes the quarters of the household Jurisdiction which was subsequently 
troops attached to the Emperor’s resi- conferred upon him. At this time 
dence on the Palatine. See the begin- (a.i>. 61^ Burrus, one of the best of 
nine of Chap. XXVI. ' Nero’s aavisers, was Pnetorian Pnefect. 

^ The establishment of this camp < Trajan says ^Plin. x. 6^ of 
was the work of Tiberiqs. Its place is such a prisoner, * vinctus mitti ad Pne- 
still dearly visible in the great rectan- fectos Praetorii mei debet.’ Compare 
gttlar projection in the walls, on the also Joseph. Ant, xviii. 6, quoted by 
north of the city. In St. Paul’s time it Wieseler, p. 393. 
was strictly outude the city. The inner ^ The writer has known visits paid 
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lower were the Forum and the Campus Martins than those three 
detached hills (the Cai^itoline, the Palatine, and the Aventine) whidi 
rose near the river ; and those four ridges (the Cuslian, the EsquiUne, 
the Viminal, and the Quirinal) wliich ascended and united together 
in the liigher ground on which the Praetorian camp was situated. 
And when fires swept rapidly from roof to roof, ‘ and vast ranges of 
buildings were buried in the ruins of one night, that contrast between 
the dwellings of the poor and the palaces of the rich, which has sup- 
plied the Apostle with one of his most forcible images, would be 
clearly revealed, -^the difference between structures of ‘ sumptuous 
marbles, with sUvfer and gold,' which abide after the fire, and the 
hovels of ‘wood, hay, stubble,' which are burnt (1 Cor. iii. 10-16). 

If we look at a map of modem Rome, with a desire of realising to 
ourselves the appearance of the city of Augustus and Nero, we nnist 
in the first place obliterate from our view that circuit of walls, 
which is due in various proportions, to Aurelian, Belisarius, and 
Pope Leo IV.^ The wall through .which the Porta Capena gave 
admission, was the old Servian enclosure, which embraced a much 
smaller area : though we must bear in mind, as wo have remarked 
above, that the city had extended itself beyond this limit, and 
spread through various suburbs, far ink) the country. In the next 
place we must observe that the hilly part of Romo, which is now 
half occupied by gardens, was then the most populous, while the 
Campus Martins, now covered with crowded streets, was compara- 
tively open. It was only about the close of the Republic that many 
buildings were raised on the Campus Martins, and these were 
chiefly of a public or decorative character. One of these, the Pan- 
theon, still remains, as a monument of the reign of Augustus. 
This, indeed, is the period from which we must trace the beginning 
of all the grandeur of Roman buildings. Till the civil war between 
Pompey and Ctesar, the private houses of the citizens hatl been 
mean, and the only public structures of note were the cloacw and 
the aqueducts. But in proportion as the ancient fabric of the 
constitution broke down, and while successful generals brought 
home wealth from provinces conquered and plundered on every 
shore of the Mediterranean, the City began to assume the appear- 
ance of a new and imperial magnificence. To leave out of view the 
luxiudous and splendid residences which wealthy citizens raised for 
their own uses,^ Pomi^ey erected the first theatre of stone, ^ and 
Juliiis CsBsar surfoundeef the great Circus with a portico. From 


ill theRipetta (In the Campus Martins) 
by means of boats brought to the win- 
dWs of the first story. I>io Cassius 
makes three distinct references to a 
similar state of things. 

> Suetonius mentions floods and fires 
tc^ether, Aug. 29, 80. The pre-police c»f 
Aui;»uttu 8 seems to have been organised 
with great care. The care of the river, 
as we learn from inscriptions, was com- 
mitted to a Curator alvei Tiberit. 

* The wall of Leo IV. is that which 
aackwes the Dorgo (said to be so called 


from the word burgh, use<l by Anglo- 
Saxon pilgrims) where St. Peter's and 
the Vatican are situatc^I. 

® Till the reign of* Augustus, the 
houses of private citizens bad been for 
the most part of sun-dried bricks, on 
a basement of stone. I'he houses of 
Crassus and Lepidus were among the 
earlier exceptioits. 

This theatre was one of the prin- 
cipal oriiaihentsof the (Campus Martituk 
Some parts of it still remain. 
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this time the change went on rapidly and incessantly, ^e increase 
6f public business led to the erection of enormous Basilicas. * The 
Forum was embellished on aU sides.® The Temple of Apollo on the 
Palatine, and those other temples the remains of which are still 
conspicuous at the base of the Capitoline,® were only a small part of 
simikr buildings raised by Augustus. The triumphal arch erected 
by '^iberius, near the same place ^ was only one of many structures, 
which rose in rapid succession to decorate that busy neighbourhood. 
And if we wish to take a wider view, we have only to think of the 
aqueducts, which were built, one by one, between the private en- 
terprises of Agri^a in the reign of Augustus, and the recent 
structures of the Emperor Claudius, just before the arrival of the 
Apostle Paul. We may not go farther in the order of chronolc^. 
Wq must remember that the Colosseum, the Basilica of Constantine, 
and the baths of other emperors, and many other buildings which 
are now regarded as the’* conspicuous features of ancient Pome, did 
not then exist. We are describing a period which is anterior to the 
time of Nero’s fire. Even after tlie opportunity which that calamity 
afforded for reconstructing the city, Juvenal complains of the 
narrowness of the streets. AVere we to attempt to extend our 
description to any of these streets — whether the old Vicus Tuscus, 
with &s cheating shopkeepers, which led round the base of the 
Palatine, from the Forum to the Circus, — or the aristocratic Carince 
along the slope of the Esquiline, — or the noisy Suburra, in the 
hoUow between the Viminal and Qiiirinal, which had sunk into 
disrepute, though once the residence of Julius Csesar, — we should 
only wander into endless perplexity. And we should be equally 
lost, if we were to attempt to discriminate the mixed multitude, 
which were crowded on the various landings of those inmkey^ or 
pUes of lodging-houses, which are perhax)3 best described by com- 
paring them to the houses in the old town of Edinburgh. 

If it is difficult to describe the outward appearance of the city, it 
is Utill more difficult to trace the distinctive features of all the parts 
of that colossal population which filled it. Within a circuit of little 
more than twelve miles ^ more than two millions'^ of inhabitants 
were crowded. It is evident that this fact is only explicable by the 


‘^The Roman Basilica is peculiarly 
interesting to ns, since it contains the 
germ of the Christian cathedral. Ori- 
ginally these Basilicas were rather open 
colonnades than enclosed halls ; but, 
before the reign of Nero, they had as- 
sumed their ultimate form of a nave 
with aisles. We shall refer again to 
them in our account of St. Paul’s last 
trhd. See p. 769. 

* Three well-known Corinthian co- 
lumns, of the best period of art under 
the Emperors, remain near the base of 
the Palatine. They ate popularly called 
the remaina of the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator : perhapa they are part of the 
Tem]^ of Castor and Pollux. 

* laiger min, on the lower side 


of the Clivus CapitoUnus, is believed 
to be the Temple of Ye^asian, and 
was nou built till after St. Paul’s death. 
The Temples of Concord and of Saturn 
were of earlier date. 

^ It was built in commemoratiixi of 
the recovery of the standards of Varus. 

^ A decree was issued by Augustus, 
dedning the height to which these m- 
sultx might be rmsed. 

^ This is of course a much wider 
circuit than that of Uie Servian wall. 
The present wall, as we have said above, 
did not then exbt. 

7 See Milman’s note on Gibbon’s 
thirty-first chapter. Ihe estimate of 
2,000,000 agrees with that of the writer 
of the article * Rome ’in Smith’s 2^1. 
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narrowness of the streets, with that peculiarity of the houses whi<^ s 
has been alluded to above. In this prodigious collection of human 
beings, there were of course all the contrasts which are seen in a 
modem city,— all the painful lines of separation between luxury 
and squalor, wealth and want. But in Rome all these differences 
were on an exaggerated scale, and the institution of slavery modified 
further all social relations. The free citizens were more thait a 
million : of these, the senators were so few in number, as to be 
hardly appreciable : ‘ the knights, who filled a ^eat proportion of 
the public ofiQlces, were not more than 10,000 : the troops quartered 
in the city may be reckoned at 15,000 : the rest were the Pleba 
tirhana. That a vast number of these would be poor, is an obvious 
result of the most ordinary causes. But, in ancient Rome, the 
luxury of the wealthier classes did not produce a general diffusion 
of trade, as it does in a modem city. The handicraft employments, 
and many of what we Should call professions,** were in the hands 
of slaves ; and the consequence was, that a Vcost pro^rtion of the 
Plebs urbana lived on public or private charity. Yet were these 
pauper citizens proud of their citizenship, though many of them 
had no better sleeping-place for the night than the public porticoes 
or the vestibules of temples. They cared for nothing beyond bread 
for the day, the games of the Circus,® and the savage delight of 
gladiatorial shows. Manufactures and trade they regarded as the 
business of the slave and the foreigner. The number of the slaves 
was perhaps about a million. The number of the strangers or 
peregrini was much smaller ; but it is imi^ossible to describe their 
varieties.' Every kind of nationality and religion found ite repre- 
'^lentative in Rome. But it is needless to piirsue these details, ^e 
most obvious comparison is better than an elaborate description. 
Rome was like London with all its miseries, vices, and follies 
exaggerated, and without Christianity. 

One part of Rome still remains to bo described, the ‘ Trastevere ’ 
or district beyond the river. ^ This portion of the city has been 
known in modem times for the energetic and intractable character 
of its population. In earlier times it was equally notorious, though 
not quite for the same reason. It was the residence of a low rabble,^ 
and the place of the meanest merchandise.^ There is, however, one 
reason why our attention is particularly called to it. It was the 
ordinary residence oi^ the Jews, the ‘ Ghetto^ of ancient Rome:^ 
and great part qf it was doubtless sqiialid and miserable, like the 
Ghetto of modern Rome, ^ though the Jews were often less oppressed 


of Geog, vol. ii. p. 748. Mr. Merivale 
minks it far too high. Hist, of Rom. 
under Emp. vol. iv. pp. 516-628. 

^ Before Augustus there were 1000 
senators; he reduced them to about 700. 

* Some were physicians, others were 
enmig^ in education, &c. 

* <Panem et Ciroenses such is the 
Kitirist’s aocount of the only two things 
for which the Roman populace was 
really anxious. 

* Whether the wall of Servius in- 


cluded any portion of the opposite side 
of the river or not (a question which 
is disputed among the topographers 
of the Italian and German schools), a 
suburb existed there under the imperial 
regime. 

* Jnv. xiv. 202 ; Matt. i. 42, 109; 
vi. 9.3. 

« VVe leam this from Philo. 

7 The modem Ghetto is in the mthy 
quarter between the Capitoline Hill 
and the old Fabridan Bridge, which 
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g under the CdBsars than under the Popes. Here then, on the level 
ground, between the windings of the muddy river, and the base of 
that hill ^ from the brow of which Porseiia looked dovjn on early 
Rome, and where the French within these few years have planted 
their cannon, — we must place the home of those Israelitish families 
among whom the Gospel bore its first-fruits in the metropolis of the 
world : and it was on these bridges,* — ^which formed an immediate 
communication from the district beyond the Tiber to the Emperor’s 
household and the guards on the Palatine, — that those despised 
Jewish beggars took their stand, to whom in the place of their 
exile had come the hopes of a better citizenship than that which 
they had lost. 

The Jewish community thus established in Rome, had its first 
beginnings in the captives brought by Pompey after his eastern 
campai^.® Many of them were manumitted ; and thus a great 
proportion of the Jews in I^me were freedmen."* * Frequent acces- 
sions to their numbers wore made as years went on, — chiefly from 
the mercantile relations wliich subsisted between Rome and the 
East. Many of them were wealthy, and large sums were sent 
annually for religious purposes from Italy to the mother country.^ 
Even the proselytes contributed to these sacred funds.® It is dif- 
ficult to estimate the amount of the religious infltience exei*ted by 
the Roman Jews ui)ou the various Heathens around them : but all 
our sources of information lead us to conclude that it was very 
considerable.^ So long as this influence was purely religious, we 
have no reason to suppose that any persecution from the civil 
power resulted. It was when commotions took place in consequence 
of expectations of a temporal Messiah, or when vague suspicious of’ 
this mysterious people were more than usually excited, that the 
Jews of Rome were cruelly treated, or peremi)torily banished. Yet 
from all these cruelties they recovered with elastic force, and from 
all these exiles they returned ; and in the early years of Nero, 
which were distinguished for a mild and lenient government of the 
Empire,® the Jews in Rome seem to have enjoyed complete tolera- 


leads to the island, and thence to the 
Trastevere. It is surrounded by walls, 
and the gates are closed every night 
by the police. The number of Jews 
is al)out 8000, in a total population of 
150,000. 

^ The Janiculum. 

* * Mart. X. 6. See Juv. iv. 116: v. 
8 ; xiv. 134. 

* See p. 15. The first introductu>n 
of the Jews to Rome was probably the 
embassy of the Maccabees. 

* This we have on the authoritv of 
Philo. 

* Here again Cicero confirms what 
we leum from Philo. 

* 'jfiic. Hist. V. 6. 

y very passages (and they are 
nomeroos) which express hatred of the 
Jews imply a sense of their inflaence. 


Again, many Jews were Roman citizens, 
like Josephus and St. Paul ; and there 
were numerous proselytes at Rome, 
especially among the women (see for 
instance Josbph. Ant. xviii. 8. 6). As 
in the case of Greece, the conquest of 
Judiea brought Rdme under the influ- 
ence of her captive. Hence Seueca*s 
remark, in reference to the Jews : * The 
conquered gave laws to their con- 
querors.’ 

** The goo<l period of Nero’s reign — 
the fii'st quinquennium — had not yet 
expired. The full toleration of the 
Jews in Rome is implied in the narra- 
tion of St. Paul’s meeting with the 
elders, as well as in a passage which 
might be quoted from the satirist 
Persius. 
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tion, and to have been a numerous, wealthy, and influential com- 

™ Tht^Christians doubtless shared the protection which was extended 
to the Jews. They were hardly yet sufficiently distxngtiished as a 
self-existent community, to provoke any independent hostility. It 
ifeven possible that the Christians, so far as they were known m 
separate, were more tolerated than the Jews ; Iot, not having the 
expectation of an earthly hero to delper them, they had no 
political ends in view, and would not be m the 
oTTMtinff the susoicion of the govofnmont. Yet we should fall into a 
^ri^e2or!if CwLe to suppose that all the Christians in ^me. 
“ the ^jority of them, had formerly been Jews or Pro^ly^s; 
tlionch this was doubtless true of its earliest members, who may 
have^ieen of the number that were dispc^ed after the first Pen- 
tecost or possibly, disciples of our Lord Himself. It is impossible 
to^^ve’at any .irtaiA Conclusion concerning the first origin and 
eLlC^owth of the Church in Rome ^ though, from the manifold 
linlM ^tween the city and the provinces, it is easy to 
the formation of a large and flourishing community. Its histoid 
beforC tlm year 61 might be divided into three periods, separated 
from each other by the banishment of the Jews from Rome in the 
reign of Claudius,* and the writing of St. ’ 

Even in the first of these periods there might be points of 
tilC hTtweCn the Roman Church and St. Paul ; for soine of those 
Xm hrsTlutes (Rom. xvi. 7, 11) as ‘ kinsmen,’ are /“d to 
have been ‘ Christians before him.’ In the itjtonnot 

well be doubted that a very close connection began 
'\nd some of the conspicuous members and principal teachers of th 
R^man Church. The expulsion of the Jews in consequence of the 
edict of Claudius, brought them in large numbers to the chief towiw 
of the Levant ; and there St. Paul met them in the syn^ogues. 
We have seen What results followed from his nmeting with AquiU 
and PriLuia at Corinth. They returned to Rome with all the 
stores of spiritual instruction which he ha<l given them ; and i" ^ 
^istle toVe Romans we find him, as is ‘JX 

thiis — ‘ Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my helpers in Christ 
have for mv sake laid down their own necks ; unto whom not only 
I give thanis, but also all the Churches of the ®?"*des. LAewise 
^t Ih^hurch thift is in their house.’ All this reveals to us a 

^t amount of devoted exertion on behalf of 

Ron in Rome; and all of it distinctly ^nn^d with St. Pm^^^ 
And this is perhaps only a specimen of other c^ of the like wno 
x: — XT'wnx'ncxf'.SVa wVlfltn tllG first” 



relation to him during ms long 

who laboured much in the Lord (v. 12) , witn irypnmna 


:8“j 


p. 497, 498. 


* For the reading here, eee p. 684 
n. 6 . 
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Tryphosa, and the unknown mother of Rufus (y» 13). We 
cannot doubt, that, though the Church of Rome may have received 
its growth and instruction through various channels, many of 
them were connected, directly or indirectly, with St. Paul; and 
accordingly he writes, in the whole of the letter, as one alres^dy in 
intimate relation with a Church which he has never seen. And 
whatever bonds subsisted between this Apostle and the Roman 
Christians must have been drawn still closer when the letter had 
been received ; for from that time they were looking forward to a 
personal visit from him, in his* projected journey to the West. 
Thenceforward they must have taken the deepest interest in all his 
movements, and received with eager anxiety the news of his im- 
prisonment at Ctesarea, and waited (as we have already seen) for 
his arrival in Italy. It is indeed but too true that there were 
parties among the Christians in Rome, and that some had a hostile 
feeling against St. Paul himself ; * yet it is i)f obable that the animo- 
sity of the Judaisers was less developed than it was in those 
regions which he had personally visited, and to which they had 
actually followed him. As to the unconverted Jews, the name of 
St. Paul was doubtless known to them ; yet were they comparatively 
little interested in his movements. Their proud contempt of the 
Christian heresy would make them indiflerent. The leaven of the 
Gospel was working around them to an extent of which they were 
hardly aware. The very magnitude of the population of Rome had 
a tendency to neutralise the currents of party feeling. For these 
reasons the hostility of the Jews was probably less violei^t than in 
any other part of the Eiupire. 

Yet St. Paul could not possibly be aware of the exact extent 
of their enmity against himself. Independently, therefore, of his 
general principle of preaching, first to the Jew and then to the 
Gentile, he had an additional reason for losing no time in address- 
ing himself to his countrymen. Thus, after the mention of St. Paul’s 
being delivered up to Burrus,* and allowed by him to be separate 
from the other prisonei*s,^ the next scene to which the sacred 
historian introduces us is among the J ews. After three days * he 
sent for the principal men among them to his losing, ^ and en- 
deavoured to conciliate their feelings towards himself and the 
Gospel. 

It is highly probable that the prejudices oi' these Roman Jews 
were already roused against the Apostle of the Gentiles ; or if they 


1 See Phil. i. 15. 

* » By hlm»elf,* v. 16 ; an indul- 
^noe probably due to the influence of 

» V. 17. This need not mean three 
eomplete days. 

^ * Paul called the chief of the Jews 
together/ v. 17. With regard to the 
V, 28, we are convinced, 
with Wearier, that it & to be distin- 
gn^ed firom * his own hired house,* 
v* 80^ mentioned below. The latter 


was a hired lodging^ which he took for 
his pennanent residence ; and the 
mention of the money he received 
from the Philippians (Phil, iv.) serves 
to show that ne would not need the 
means of hiring a lodging. The former 
phrase implies the temporary resi- 
dence of a guest with mends, m in 
Philemon 22. Noihli^ is more likely 
than that Aquila and Priscilla were his 
hosts at Rome, as formerly at Corinth. 
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liad not yet conceived an unfavourable opinion of him, there was a 
danger that they would now look upon him as a traitor to his county, 
from the mere fact that he had appealed to the Roman power. He 
might even have been represented to them in the odious light of 
one who had come to Rome as an accuser of the Sanhedrin before 
the Emperor. St. Paul, therefore, addressed his auditors on this 
point at once, and showed that his enemies were guilty of this Very 
^peal to the foreign power, of which he had himself been suspected. 
He had committed no offence against the holy nation, or the 
customs of their fathers ; yet his enemies at Jerusalem had delivered 
him, — one of their brethren — of the seed of Abraliain—of the tribe 
of Benjamin — a Hebrew of the Hebrews, — into the hands of the 
Romans. So unfounded was the accusation, that even the Roman 
governor had been ready to liberate the prisoner; but his Jewish 
enemies <mpq^ed his^ liberation. They strove to keep a child of 
Israel in Roman chains. So that he was compelled, as his only 
hope of safety, to appeal unto Cjcsar. He brought no accusation 
against his countrymen before the tribunal of the stranger: that 
was the deed of Iiis antagonists. In fact, his only crime had been 
his firm faith in God’s deliverance of his people through the Messiali 
promised by the Prophets. ‘ For ike hope of Israel,^ he concluded, 

‘ I am bouiid with this chain,^ * 


Their answer to this address was reassuring. They said that they 
had received no written communication from Judaia concerning 
St. Paul, and that none of ‘ the brethren^ who had arrived from the 
East hi^d spoken any evil of him. They further expressed a wish to 
hear from himself a statement of his religious sentiments, adding 
that the Christian sect was everywhere spoken against.^ There was 
perhaps something hardly honest in this answer ; for it seems to 
imply a greater ignorance with regard to Christianity than we can 
suppose to have prevailed among the Roman Jews. But with 


regard to Paul himself, it might well be true that the^ had little 
information concerning him. Though he had been im])risoned long 
at Caesarea, his appeal had been made only a short time before 
winter. After that time (to use the popular expression), the sea 
was shut ; and the winter had been a stormy one ; so that it was 
natural enough that his case should bo lirst made known to the 
Jews by himself. All these circumstances gave a favourable open- 
ing for the preaclftnK of the Gos{)el, and Paul hastened to take 
advantage of it. A day was fixed for a meeting at his own private 
lodging.” 

'fiiey came in great numbers ♦ at the api)ointed time.^ Then 
followed an impressive scene, like that at ^oas (Acts xxi.) — the 
Apostle pleading long and earnestly, — bearing testimony concern- 
ing the kingdom of God, — and endeavouring to persuade them bv 
arguments drawn from their own Scriptures , — * from morning iaU 
evening.'* The result was a division among the auditors* — ^not 


» W. 17-20, * ver. 21, 22. 

* *Whea ihty had appointed him 
a day/ 


^ * Then cftme many/ 

* V. 

* *Some believed the things whloh 
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p«ace but a sword/ — ^the division which Tias resulted ever since, 
when the Truth of God has encountered, side by side, earnest 
conviction with worldly indiflference, honest investigation with 
bitted prejudice, trustful faith with the pride of scepticism. After 
a long and stormy discussion, the unbelieving portion departed; 
but not until St. Paul had warned them, in one last address, that 
they^were bringing upon themselves that awful doom of judicial 
blindness, which was denounced in their own Scriptures against 
obstinate unbelievers ; that the salvation which they rejected would 
be withdrawn from them, «and the inheritance they renounced 
would be given to the Gentiles. ^ The sentence with which he gave 
emphasis to this warning was that passage in Isaiah, which is more 
often quoted in the New Testament than any other words from the 
— which recurring thus with solemn force at the very close of 
the Apostolic history, seems to bring very strikingly together the 
Old Dispensation and the New, and to connect the ministry of Our 
Lord with that of His Apostles : — ‘ unto propU anb itfap* 

Ideating vt td)an i)rat anb not unbrrsttanb, anb i^rting pe 
itt anb not pmeibc: for tf)e l&rart of tbW ptaplt 
tca^tb groiftf, anb tl)c(r rari are bull of awlt *1)^^** 

!>abe ftep clorfrb; leit ti)en ^ee toftb tbeir epest, anb l^ear 

toitft t^eir earrf, anb unberiitanb ftrir »tib itlbbutb be 

couberteb, anb 5 i^bauTb ^ 

A formal separation was now made between the Apostle of the 
Gentiles and the Jews of Rome. They withdrew to dispute con- 
cerning the ‘ sect * which was making such inroads on their pre- 
judices (v. 29V He remained in his own hired house ^ — where the 
indulgence of Burrus iiermitted him to reside, instead of confining 
him within the walls of the Praetorian barrack. We must not 
forget, however, that he was still a prisoner under military custody, 
— chidned by the arm,® both day and night, to one of the imperial 
body-guard, — and thus subjected to the rudeness and caprice of an 
insolent soldiery. This severity, however, was indispensable ac- 
cording to the Roman law ; and he received every indulgence which 
it was in the power of the Praefect to grant. He was allowed to 
receive all who came to him (v. 30), and was permitted, without 
hind^ce, to preach boldly the kingdom of God, and teach the 
things of the Lord Jesus Christ (v. 31 ).., . 

Thus was fulfilled his long cherished desire ‘ to proclaim the 
Gospel to them that were in Rome also * (Rom. i. 15). Thus ends 
the Apostolic History, so far as it has been directly revealed. Hero 
the thread of sacred narrative, which we have followed so long, is 


wm spoken, and some believed not. 
And when th^ agreed not among 
th^uelvea,* Ao. 

» V.28. 
s v«r. 24-S8. 

» Isii^. % 10 (IJCX.). .f^tcd also 
hv cor L^M f Matt, add* 15), and ro- 
hr 8^ John (John nii. 40). 

* See above,. 


ft < With the soldier that kept him,* 
Acts xxviii. 16. See above, pp 612, 
618, and compare Eph. vL 20 (*en am- 
bassador in bonds '), CoL iv. 18. Phil. i. 
18. PoBsibli’ two soldiers guarded him 
bv n^bt, according to the aentenoe of 
the Roman law— *nox onatodiam ge- 
minaV— quoted by Wieeelier., 



jjjjyi* Residaue in Rom. 

mddily broken. Our knowledge of the incident of hie wMde^ e 
n S, Md of hi« subsequent histoiy, must gathered almoet 
«clu8iye\y from the letters of the Apostle hunself. 



Coin of Nero (with tho Harbour of Ostia)/ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Delay of St. Paul’s Trial. — Ilis Occupations and Companions during his Im- 
prisonment^ — He writes The. Kpistle to Philemon ^ The Epistle to the ColossianSy 
and The Epistle to the Ephesians (so called). 


We haTo seen that St. PaiiPs accusers had not yet arrived from 
Palestiua, and that their coming was not even expected by the 
Roman Jews. This j)roves that they had hot left Syria before the 
preceding winter, and consetpiently that they could not have set 
out on their journey till the following spring, when the navigation 
of the Mediterranean was again open. Thus, they would not reach 
Rome till the summer or autumn of the year 61 a. n.* Meanwhile, 
the progress of the trial was necessarily suspended, for the Roman 
courts required the personal presence of the i)rosecutor. It would 
seem that, at this time,^ an accused person might be thus kept in 
prison for an indefinite period, merely by the delay of the pro- 
secutor to proceed with his accusation ; nor need this surprise us, if 
we consider how harshly the law has dealt with supposed offenders, 
and with what inditteronce it has treated the rights of the accused, 
even in periods whoso civilis<ation was not only more advanced than 
that of the Roman Empire, but also imbued with the merciful 
spirit of Christianity. And even when the prosecutors were present, 
and no ground alleged for the delay of the trial, a corrupt judge 
might postpone it, as Felix did, for months and years, to gratify 
the enemies of the prisoner. And if a x^rovincial Governor, though 
responsible for such abuse of power to his master, might venture 
to act in this arbitrary manner, much more might the Enq^eror 
himself, who was responsible to no man. Thus, wo find that Tibe- 


1 About this period (as we learn 
from Josephus) there were two embas- 
sies sent from Jerusalem to Rome ; 
viz., that which was charged to conduct 
the impeachment of Felix, and that 
which was sent to intercede with Nero 
on the subject of Agrinpa’s palace, 
which overlooked the Temple. The 
former seems to have arrived in Rome 
in A.i). CO, the latter in A.n. 61. (See 
note on the Chronological Table in Ap- 
pendix.) It is not impossible that the 
latter embassy, in which was included 
Ishmael the high priest, may have jieeii 
entrusted with the probation o*f St. 
FauT, in addition to their other bii.siness. 

* It should be observed that the 
prosecutor on a criminal charge, under 


the Roman law, was not the State (as 
with^ us the Crown), but any private 
individual who chose to bring an ac- 
cusation. 

* At a later period the suspension 
on the part of the prosecutor of the 
proceedings during a year, was made 
equivalent to an abandonment of it, 
and amounted to an abolitio of the 
process. In the time of Nero the pro- 
secutors on a public charge were liable 
to' punishment if they abandoned it 
from corrupt motives, by the Senatus 
Consultum Turt>ilianum. See Tacitus, 
Ann. xiv. 41. This law was passed 
A.i>. 61, and was afterwards interpreted 
by the jurisconsults as forbidding an 
accuser to withdraw his accusation. 
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rius was in the habit of delaying the hearing of causes, and retain-4» 
ing the accused in prison unheard, merely out of procrastination. ‘ 
So that, even after St. Paurs prosecutors had arrived, and though 
we were to suppose them anxious for the progress of the trial, it 
might still have been long delayed by the Emperor^s cj\price. But 
there is no reason to think that, when they came, they would have 
wished to press on the cause. From what had already occuftijd 
they had every reason to expect the failure of the prosecution. In 
fact it had already broken down .at its first stage, and Festus had 
strongly pronounced his opinion*of the innocence of the accused. 
Their hope of success at ^me must have been gmunded either on 
influencing the Emperor’s judgment by private intrigue, or on 
producing further evidence in support of their accusation. For 
both these objects delay would be necessary. Moreover, it was 
quite in accordance with the regular coni'se of Roman jurisprudence, 
that the Cour£ shoiikf grant a long si^i)ension of the cause, on the 
petition of the prosecutor, that he might be allowed time to procure 
the attendance of witnesses ^ from a distance. The length of time 
thus granted would dejiend uium the remoteness of the place where 
the alleged crimes had been committed. We read of an interval of 
twelve months permitted during Nero’s reign, in the cJise of an 
accusation against Suilius,'* for misdeme.anonrs committed during 
his government of Proconsular Asia. The accnsei’s of St. Paul 
might fairly demand a longer suspension ; for tliey accused him of 
offences committed not only in Palestine (whicli was f.ar more 
remote than Proconsular Asi.a from Rome), but also over the 
whole ^ ^Empire. Their witnesses must be summoned from Judma, 
from Syria, from Cilicia, from Pisidia, from Macedonia. In all 
cities, from Damascus to Corinth, in all countries, ‘from .lerusaleni 
round about unto Illyricum,’ must testimony besought to prove 
the seditious turbulence of the ringleader of the Nazarenes. The 
interval granted them for such a purpose could not be less than a 
year, and might well be more.'** Supjiosing it to be the shortest 
possible, and assuming that the prt)3(;cutor8 reached Romo in 
August A. D. 61, the first stage of the trial would be appointed to 
commence not before August a.i>. 62. And when this i>eriod arrived, 
the prosecutoi*s and the accused, with their witnesses, must have 
been heard on each of tlie charges separately (according to Nero’s 
regulations,)’ and ^entenct* pronounced on the first charge before 


‘ Joseph. Ant. xviii. 6 . 5. 

* Acts XXV. 25, and xxvi. 32. 

* A good instance is given in Taci- 
tus, Ann. xiii. 52. This was in a case 
where the accused had been proconsul 
in Africa. We may observe that the 
attendance of the witnesses for the pro- 
secution could be l^ally enforced. 

* Tac. Ann. xiii. 43. 

* *A mover of sedition among tlie 
Jews throughout the world,’ Acts xxiv. 

* Another cause of delay, even if the 

Pfoeecutors did not make the demand 


for suspension, would have been tbe 
loss of the official notice of the case for- 
warded by Festus. No app<*ol (ns we 
have before obwTved) could l)e tried 
without a rcscrint (called or 

tifertr f/imisnoriit) from the inferior to 
the superior judge, stating full pat- 
ticulars of the case. Such documents 
might well have been lost in the wreck 
at Malta. 

’It was Nero’s practice, as Suetonius 
tells us (W«ro, 15), * to take the heads 
of accusation singly.* 
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itfie s^nd was entered into. Now, the charges against St. Paul 
were aivided {as we have seen) into three ^ separate heads of 
aocusation. Consequently, the proceedings, which would of course 
be adjourned from time to time to suit the Emperor’s conveni- 
ence, may well have lasted till the beginning of 63, at which 
time St. Luke’s narrative would lead us to fix their termination.^ 
IXiring the long delay of his trial, St. Paul was not reduced, as 
he had been at Csesarca, to a forced inactivity. On the contrary 
he was permitted the freest intercourse with his friends, and was 
allowed to reside in a hcjuse of a sufficient size to accommodate the 
congregation which flocked together to listen to his teaching. The 
freest scope was given to his labours, consistent with the military 
custody under which he was placed. We are told, in language 
peculiarly emphatic, that this preaching was subjected to no re- 
straint whatever.® And that whicli seemed at first to impede, must 
really have deepened the impression of his eloquence ; for who 
could see without emotion that venerable form subjected by iron 
links to the coarse control of the soldier who stood beside him 
how often must the tears of the assembly have been called forth by 
the upraising of that fettered hand, and the clanking of the chain 
which checked its energetic action ! 

We shall see hereafter that these labours of the imprisoned Con- 
fessor were not fruitless ; in his own words, he begot many children 
in his chains. ** Meanwhile, he had a wider sifiiere of action than 
even the metropolip of the world. Not only ‘ the crowd which 
pressed upon him d ily,’^ but also ‘the care of all the Ch^jirches,’ 
demanded his constant vigilance and exertion. Though himself tied 
down to a single sjiot, he kept up a constant intercourse, by his 
delegates, with his converts throughout the Empire ; and not only 
with his own converts, but with the other Gentile Churches, who, 
as yet, had not seen his face in the flesh. To enable him to maintain 
this superintendence, he manifestly needed many faithful messen- 
gers ; men who (as he says of one of them) rendered him profitable 
service ; ® and by some of whom he seems to have been constantly 
accompanied, wheresoever he went.’ Accordingly, we find him, 
during this Roman imprisonment, surrounded by many of his 
oldest and most valued attendants. Luke,® his fellow-traveller, 
remained with him during his bondage; Timotheus,® his beloved 
son in the faith, ministered to him at^Rome, Ss he had done in 
Asia, in Macedonia, and in Achaia. Tychicus,*® who had formerly 
borne him company from Corinth to Ephesus, is now at hand to 


> See above, p. 608. 

* We need not notice the hypothesis 
of Bbttger, that St. Paul’s imprison- 
ment at Rome only lastetl five days. 
Jt has already been refuted by Neander 
and Wieseler. 

* Acts xxviii, 81 : teaching . . . . 

with all confidence, no man forbidding 
him.* * Philem. 10. 

a % Cor. xi. 28. *2 Tim. iv. 11. 

^ Comn. Acta xix. 22 : * two of them 
that ministered to him-’ 


® Col. iv. 14; Philem. 24. Luke 
seems, however, to have been at^ent 
from Rome when the Epistle to the 
Philippians was written. 

.9 Philem. 1 ; Col. i. 1 ; Phil. i. 1. 
Col. iv. 7 ; Eph. vL 21 ; cf. Acts 
XX. 4 ; and Tit. iii. 12. [St. Paul 
himself was not actually at Ephesus. 
It is very possible that Tychicus went 
thither from Miletus. See Acts xx. 16, 

88. II.] 
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carry his letters to the shores which they had visited together. 
But there are two names amongst his Roman companions whiclt 
excite a peculiar interest, though from opposite reasons, — the names 
of Demas and of Mark. The latter, when last we heard of him, was 
the unhappy cause of the separation of Biirnabas and Paul. He 
was rejected by Paul, as unworthy to attend him, because ho had 
previously abandoned the work of the Gospel out of timidity or 
indolence. * It is delightful to find him now ministering obediently 
to the very Apostle who had then repudiated his services ; still 
more, to know that he perse ve»ed in this fidelity even to the end,‘^ 
and was sent for by St, Paul to cheer liis dying hours. Demiis, on 
the other hand, is now a faithful ‘ fellovT-labourer ' ^ of the Apostle ; 
but in a few years we shall find that ho had ‘ foisaken ^ him, ‘ hav- 
ing loved this present world.* Perhai^s we may bo allowed to 
hope, that, as the fault of Demas was the same with that of Mark, 
so the repentance oi Mark may have been paralleled by that of 
Demas. * 

Amongst the rest of St. Paul’s companions at this time, there 
were two whom he distinguishes by the honourable title of his 
‘fellow-prisoners.* One of these is Aristarchus,'* the other Epa- 
phras.* With regard to the former, we know that he was a Mace- 
donian of Thessalonica, one of ‘Paul’s companions in travel,* whoso 
life was endangered by the mob at Ephesus, and who embarked 
with St. Paul at Ciesarea when he set sail for Romo. The other, 
Epaphras, was a Colossian, who must not be identified with tlie 
Pnihppian Epai>hroditus, another of St. Paul’s fellow-labourers 
during^ this time. It is not easy to say what was the exact sense in 
which these two disciples were peculiarly fvUow-primnierti*^ of St. 
Paul. Perhaps it only implies that they dwelt in his house, which 
was also liis prison. 

But of all the disciples now ministering to St. Paul at Rome, 
none has for us a greater interest than the fugitive Asiatic slave 
Onesimus. He belonged to a Christian named Philemon, a member 
of the Cidossian^ Church. But he had robbed “ his master, and 
fled from Colosste, and at last found liis way to Rome. It is difficult 
to imagine any portion of mankind more utterly depraved than the 
associates among whom a runaway i).agan slave must liave found 
himself in the capital. Profligate and unprincipled as we know 
even the highest ^ind mqst educated society to have then been, 
what must have been its dregs and offal \ Yet from this lowest 
depth Onesimus was dragged forth by the hand of Christian love. 
Perhaps some Asiatic Christian, who had seen him formerly at his 
masters house, recognised him in the streets of Ibjme destitute 
and starving, and had compassion on him ; and thus he might liavo 
been brought to hear the preaching of the illustrious prisoner. Or 

» pp. 128, 129, 192, 193. * Col. i. 7 ; Fhilem. 23. 

* 2 Tim. iv. 11 : * Take Mark, and ® The «ame exprcjwion is used of 

bring him with thee; for his services Andronicus and Junias (Kom. xvi, 7), 
are profitable to me.’ but of no cihers except these foitr. 

* Philem. 24 ; cf. CoL iv. 14, ^ For the proof of this sec Paley’s 

* Ck»L iv. 10 ; cf. Acta xix. 29, and /fora; PauIintB on Philemon (10-12). 

Acta xxvii. 2, and Pliilem. 24. ® Philem. 13, 
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^it is not impossible that he may have already known St. Paul at 
Ephesus, where his master Philemon had ‘formerly been himself 
converted ' by the Apostle. However this may be, it is certain that 
Onesimus was led by the providence of God to listen to that 
preaching now which he had formerly despised. He was converted 
to the faith of Christ, and therefore to the morality of Christ. He 
confessed to Sti Paul his sins against his master. The Apostle 
seems to have been peculiarly attracted by the character of Onesimus; 
and he perceived in him the indications of ^fts which fitted him 
for a more important post than any which he could hold as the 
slave of Philemon. He wished* to keep him at Rome, and employ 
him in the service of the Gospel. Yet he would not transgress the 
law, nor violate the rights of Philemon, by acting in this matter 
without his consent. He therefore decided that Onesimus must 
immediately return to his master; and, to make this duty less 
painful, he undertook himself to discharge the sum of which Phi- 
lemon had been defrauded. An opportunity now offered itself for 
Onesimus to return in good company ; for St. Paul was sending 
Tychicus to Asia Minor, charged, amongst other commissions, with 
an epistle to Colossee, the home of Philemon. Under his care, 
therefore, he placed the penitent slave, who was now willing to 
surrender himself to his offended master. Nevertheless, he did 
not give up the hope of placing his new convert in a position 
wherein he might minister no longer to a private individual, but to 
the Church at large. He intimated his wishes on the subject to 
Philemon himself, with characteristic delicacy, in a letter which he 
charged Onesimus to deliver on his arrival at Colossee. This letter 
is not only a beautiful illustration of the character of St. Paul, but 
also a practical commentary upon the precepts concerning the 
mutual relations of slaves ^ and masters given in his cotemporary 
Epistles. We see here one of the earliest examples of the mode in 
which Christianity operated upon these relations ; not by any 
violent disruption of the organisation of society, such as could only 
have produced another Servile War, but by gradually leavening 
and interpenetrating society with the spirit of a religion which 
recognised the equality of all men in the sight of God. The letter 
was as follows : — 


' Phileni. 10 appears to state this. 
(See p. 371.) 

* Philem. 18. 

> See Col. Ui. 22 and £pb. vi. 5. St. 
Paul’s attention seems to have been 
especially drawn to this subject at the 
present time ; and he might well feel 
the need there was for a fundamental 
change in this part of the social system 
of antiquity, such as the spirit of Christ 
idone could give. In the very year of 
his arrival at Rome, a most frightful 
example was given of the atromty of 


the laws which ;^ulated the relations 
of 8la\^e to master. The prefect of the 
city (Pedanius Secundus) was killed 
by one of his slaves ; and in accord- 
ance with the ancient law, the whole 
body of slaves belonging to Pedanius 
at Rome, amounting to a vast multi- 
tude, and including many women and 
children, were executed together, al- 
though confessedly innocent of all 
participation in the crime. Tao. jinn. 
xiv. 42-46. 
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THE EPISTL'E to PHILEMON.* 

4 Paul, a prisoner of Christ Jesns, and Timotheus theSaiuuuon. 

brother, To Philemon our beloved friend and 

I FELLOW LABOURER ; AND TO ApPIA* OUR BELOVED 
SISTBR,^ AND TO ArCHIPPUS^ OUR FELLOW SOLDIER, 

AND TO THE ChURCH AT THY HOUSE. 

5 Grace be to you and peace, from God our Father and 

our Lord Josus Christ. 

4 I thank my God, making mention of thee always T^hankjyiv- 

5 in my prayers, because I hear of thy love and faith 
towards the Lord Jesus, and towards all the saints ; 

spraying® that thy faUh may communicate itself to 
others, and may become workful, dn causing true 
knowledge of all the good which is in us, for Christ’s 

7 service. For I have great joy and consolation in thy 
love, because the heai'ts of the saints have been com- 
forted by thee, brother. 

8 Wherefore, although in the authority of Christ I 

9 might boldly enjoin upon thee that which is befit - {*mc recep- • 
ting, yet for love’s sake I rather beseech thee as Paul 

10 the aged, and now also prisoner of Jesus Christ. I 
beseech thee for my son, whom I have begotten in 

1 l«^y chains, Onesimus ; who formerly was to thee un- 
profitable,® but now is profitable both to thee and 

12 nie. Whom I have sent back to thee but do thou 


* With respect to the date of this 

Epistle, the fact that it was conveyetl 
by Onesimus (compare Col. iv. 9), and 
the persons mentioned as with St. Paul 
at tne time (Philem. 23, 24, compared 
with Col. iv. 12-14), prove that it 
was sent to Asia Minor, together with 
the Epistle to the Colossians, the date 
of which is discussed in a note on the 
henning of that Epistle. • • 

* We are told by Chrysostom that 
she was the wife of Philemon, which 
seems probable from the juxtaposition 
of their names. 

* ‘Sister* is added in many of the 

bestMSa 

^ Archippus was apparently a pres- 
> byterof the church at Colossas, or per- 
haps an evangelut resident there on a 
spedal mission (compare Col. iv. 17) : 
from the present passage he seems to 
'lave lived in the house of Philemon. 

* * That * is to be joined with verse 
4, as stating tiie object of the prayer 
there, mentioned, while yeise 5 gives 


the subject of the thanksgiving. This 
is Chrysustom’s view, ai^ainst which 
Meyer’s olyections appear inconclusive. 
The literal English of verse 6 is as 
follows : I fiat the communication of Uiy 
faith may become workful^ in true 
knowledge of all good which it in utf 
for Chrvit. The latter words are very 
obscure, but the rendering adopted in 
the text appears to make the best 
sense. The best MSS. are divided 
between Christ and Christ Jesus ; but 
agree in reading ‘ in ms,* not ‘ in you* 

® Most modem commentators sup- 
j)ose a play on the name Onetimut, 
which means uteful; but there seems 
scarcely sufficient ground for this, and 
it was never remarked by the ancient 
Greek commentators, whose judament 
on such a point would be entitled to 
most deference. 

^ Many of the beet MSS. add ‘ to 
thee.’ The omission of the imperative 
makes no difference in the sense s but 
it is characteristic of St. Pattl*s onrapt 
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Announce- 
ment of a 



Minor on his 
acquittal. 


Salutations 
(Irom Rome. 


Concluding 

benediction. 


The Life and Epistles of *!>/. J:'atu. I ch. 

receive him as my own* flesh and blood. For 1 1.3 
would gladly* retain him with myself, that he might 
render service to me in thy stead, while I am a pri- 
soner for declaring the Glad-tidings ; but I am un- u 
willing to do anything without thy decision, that thy 
kindness may not be constrained, but voluntary. 
For perhaps to this very end he was parted from 15 
thee for a time, that thou mightest possess him for 
ever ; no longer as a bondsman, but above a bonds- 16 
man, a brother beloved ; very dear to me, but how 
much more to thee, being thine both in the flesh and 
in the Lord. If, then, thou count me in fellowship 17 
with thee, receive him as myself. But whatsoever is 
he has wronged thee of, or owes thee, reckon it to 19 
my account (I, Paul, write ^ tins with my own hand); 

I will repay it ; for I would not say to thee that thou 2^ 
owest me even thine own self besides. Yea, brother, 
let me have joy of thee in the Lord ; comfort my 
heart in Christ.^ 

I write to thee with full confidence in thy obedi-21 
ence, knowing that thou wilt do even more than I 
say. But, moreover, prepare to receive me as thy 22 
guest ; for I trust that through your® prayers I shall 
be given to you. 

There salute thee E{)aphras my fellow-prisonerj-is I 
in Christ Jesus, Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, and 24 J 
Luke, my fellow- labourers. \ 

The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your 25 1 
spirits.^ I 


While OnesimuB, on the arrival of the two companions at Co- 
lossce,® hurried to the house of his master with the letter which we 


and rapid dictation. [If, with the 
best MSS., we omit the imperative, 
we find it in v. 17 : and the inter- 
mediate matter is practically paren- 
thetic. H.] 

* Children were called the <rn\dyxva. 
of their parents. 

* The imperfect here, and aorist in 
the precdinjjj ^ and following verse, are 
used, according to classical idiom, 
firom the position of the reader of the 
letter. 

* See the preceeding note. 

* * Christ ^ is the reading of the best 
MSS, 

® Observe the change from singnlar 
to plural here, and in verse 25. 

* * Fellow-smdier,* as we have be- 


fore remarked, perhaps means only 
that Epaphras had voluntarily shared 
Paul’s impriionment at Rome by tak- 
ing up his residence with him, m the 
lodging where he was guarded by the 
* soldier that kept him.* 

^ The Amen as usual is interpolated. 

® Though we have come to the con- 
clusion that St. Paul had not himself 
(at this time) visited Colossae, yet it is 
hartlly possible to read these Epistles 
without feeling an interest in the 
scenery and topography of its vicinity. 
The upper part of thie valley of the 
Meeander, where this city, with its 
neighbour-cities Hierapolis and Lao- 
dicea f Col. u. 1, iv. 18 ; Rev. iu. 14), 
was situated, baa been described by 
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have just read, Tyohicua proceeded to discharge his commission 
likewise, by deliveringf^ the Presbyters the Epistle with which he 
was charged, that it might be read to the whole Oolossiau Church 
at their next meeting. The letter to the Colossians itself gives us 
distinct information as to the cause which induced St. Paul to 
write it. Epaphras, the probable founder of that Church (Col. i. 7), 
was now at Rome, and he had communicated to the Apostle Hhe 
unwelcome tidings, that the faith of the Colossians was in danger 
of being perverted by false teaching. It has been questioned 
whether several diflerent systefns of error had been introduced 
among them, or whether the several errors combated in the Epistle 
were parts of one system, and taught by the same teachers. On 
the one side we find that in the Epistle, St Paul warns the Colos- 
sians separately against the following different errors : — First, A 
combination of angel- worship and asceticism ; Secondly, A self-styled 
philosophy or *giwsis ^hich depreciated Christ; Thirdly, A rigid 
observance of Jewish festivals and Sabbaths. On the other side, 
First, the Epistle seems distinctly (though with an indirectness 
caused by obvious motives) to point to a single source, and even 
a single individual, as the origin of the errors introduced ; and, 
Secondly, we know that at any rate the two first of these errors, 
and apparently the third also, were combined by some of the early 
Gnostics. The most probable view, therefore, seems to be, that some 
Alexandrian Jew had appeared at Colossie, professing a belief in 
Christianity, and imbued with the Greek ‘philosophy' of the school 
of Philo, but combining with it the Rabbinical theosophy and 
angelology, which afterwards was embodied in the Cabbala, and an 
extravagant asceticism, which also afterwards distinguished several 
sects of the Gnostics. ‘ In short, one of the first heresiarchs of the 
incipient Gnosticism had begun to pervert the Colossians from the 
simplicity of their faith. We have seen in a former chapter* how 
great was the danger to be apj)rehended from this source, at the 
stage which the Church had now reached ; especially in a church 
which consisted, as that at Colossee did, principally of Gentiles 
(Col. i. 26-27, Col. ii. 11) ; and that, too, in Phiygia,® where the 
national character was so prone to a mystic fanaticism. We need 
not wonder, therefore, that St. Paul, acting under the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit, should have thought it needful to use every 
effort to countera<^ the gsowing evil. This he does, both by 


numy travellers; and the illustrated 
works on Asia Minor contain several 
views, especially of the vast and sin- 
pdar petrifactions of Hierapolis (Pam- 
bouk-Kalessi). Colossie was older than 
either Laodicea or Hierapolis, and it 
fell into comparative insi^ificance as 
they rose into importance. In the 
Middle Ages it became a place of some 
consequence, anAwas the hirthplace of 
the Bysantine writer Nicetas Choniates, 
who tdUk us that Chonm and Colossie 
were the same place. A village called 
Ckcmas atill remains, the proximity of 
which to the ancient CoIosms is proved 


by the correspondence of the observed 
pnenomena with what Herodotus says 
of the river Lycus. The neighbour- 
hood was explored by Mr. Arundel 
QSeven ChurcheM^ p. 158, Asia Minor ^ 
II. 160), but Mr. Hamilton was the 
first to determine the actual site of 
the ancient city. {HeMcarckeM, i. 608.) 

> See pp. 80 and 855, 866. 

* Chap. XIII. 

* Seepp. 181-184; and also the ac- 

count of the Sirly Phryglaa Gnostki 
in the lately discovered * qi 

HertsUs; hook v. ^ 


8a 
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^ntradicting the doctrinal errors of the new system, and by incul- 
cating, as essential to Christianity, that pur4 morality which these 
early heretics despised. Such appears to have been the main pur- 
pose of the following Epistle. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS.' 


Salutation. Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of God, i. 

and Timotheus the brother, to the holy and 2 
FAITHFUL BRETHREN IN ChRIST WHO ARE AT Co- 
LOSS-®,^ 

Grace be to you, and peace from God our Father.® 
forthfe*con* 1 4 give continual thanks to God® the Father of 3 
verdon. ' OUT Lord Jesus Christ, in my prayers for you (since 4 
T heard of your f^iith in Christ Jesus, cCnd your love 
to all the saints), because’’ of the hope laid up for 5 
you in the heavens, whereof you heard the promise^ 
in the truthful Word of the Glad- tidings ; which is 6 
come to you, as it is through all the world ; and 
everywhere it bears fruit and® grows, as it does also 
among you, since the day when first you heard it, 
and learned to know truly the grace of God. And 7 
thus you were taught by Epaphras my beloved fellow- 
bondsman,® who is a faithful servant of Christ on 
your behalf. And it is he who has declared to me 8 
your love for me*® in the Spirit. * 


* The following are the grounds for 
the date assigned to this Epistle. 

(1.) It was written in prison at the 
same timo as that to Philemon, and 
sent by the same messenger (iv. 7-9). 

(2.^ It was not written in Caesarea — 

(a) Because while writing St. 
Paul was labouring for the 
Gospel (iv'. 8, 4), which he did 
not at Caesarea (Acts xxviii. 
31L 

(b) Because he could not have 
expected at Caesarea to be soon 
coining to Phrygia (Acts xxiii. 
11, xix. 21; Horn. i. 13; Acts 
XX. 25), whereas while writing 
this be expected soon to visit 
Phrygia (Philem. 22). 

(8.) The indications above men- 
tion^ all correspond with Rome. 
Moreover Timotheus was with him, 
as we know he was at Rome, from 
Phil. i. 1, 

* Many of the best MSS. have 
Colaasts; and this form is found in 
somi^ the later Greek writers. 

9 Til words * And our Lord Jesus 
Christ,* with whieJ^ St. Paul in all 


other cases concludes this formula of 
benediction, are omitted here in the 
best MSS. Chrysostom remarks on the 
omission. 

^ See note on 1 Thess. i. 2. 

* ‘ And * is omitted by the best MSS. 

® It seems more natural to take the 
preposition thus, as in v. 9, than to 
connect it with the preceding verse. 

^ ‘ Before* The information regard- 
ing the hope had been received by them 
here ,^eybre itsfulfihnent. Olshausen. 

^ The MSS. add this to the T. R. 

^ Epaphran is the same name with 
Epaphroditus ; but this can scarcely be 
the same person with that Epapnro- 
ditus who brought the contribution 
from Philippi to Rome about this time. 
This was a native of Colossse (see iv. 
12), the other was settled at Pnili|ppi, 
and held office in the Philippian 
* Church. 

This intejrpretation (which is Chry- 
sostom’s) seems the most natural. Their 
love for St. Paul waa in the Spirit be- 
cause they had never seen him in the 
jU$h. 
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9 Wherefore I also, since the day when first I heard 
it, cease not to pray for you, and to ask of God that 
) you may fully attain to the knowledge of His will ; 
that^ in all wisdom and spiritual understanding you 
may walk worthy of the Lord, to please Him in all 
things ; that you may bear fruit in all good works 
[ and grow continually in the knowledge of God ; that 
you may be strengthened to ,the uttermost in the 
strength of His glorious power, to bear all sufferings 
I with stedfastness and with joy, giving thanks* to the 
Father who has fitted us to share the portion of the 
saints in the light. 

3 For He has delivered us from the dominion of Atonement 
darkness, and 'transplanted us into, the kingdom of^mSyoV 

4 His beloved Son, in whom we have our redemption,^ ** 

5 the forgiveness of our sins. Who is a visible* image 
f» of the invisible God, the firstborn of all creation ; for 

in® Him were all things created, both in the heavens 
and on the earth, both visible and invisible, whether 
they be Thrones, or Dominations, or Principalities, 
or Powers by him and for Him^ were all created. 

7 And He is before all things, and in Him all things 
8 subsist.®^ And Ho is the head of the body, the 
Church ; whereof He is the beginning, as firstborn 


^ The punctuation here adopted con- 
nects * in all wisdom,’ &c. with the 
following verb. 

* The ‘giving thanks’ here seems 
parallel to the preceding participles, 
and consequently the ‘ us ’ is used, not 
with reference to the writer, but gene- 
rally, as including both writer and 
readers ; and the particular case of the 
readers (as formerly Heathens) referred 
to in V. 21 (‘ and you ’). 

* ‘ Through His blood • has beeif in- 
troduced here by mistake from Kph. 
i. 7, and is not found in the best MSS. 

^ It is important to observe here, that 
St. Paul Bays not merely that our Lord 
taos, when on earth, the visible image 
of God, but that He ta so still. In Him 
only God manifests Himself to man, and 
He la still visible to the eye of faith. 

® ‘ In ’ here must not be confounded 
with ‘ through ' or ‘ by.’ The existence 
of CSirist. the is the condition of 

all Great ion ; IK Him the Godhead is 
manifested. 

* Si. Paul here appears to allude to 
the doctrines of the Coloasian heretics, 
wlm taught a system of angel-worship, 


based upon a systematic classification of 
the angelic hierarchy (probably similar 
to that found in the Cabbala), and who 
seem to have represented our lA>rd as 
only one (ami perhaps not the highest) 
of this hierarchy. Other allusions to a 
hierarchy of angels (which was taught 
in the kabbiiiieal theology) may be 
found Korn. viii. 88 ; Eph. i. 21, iil. 
10 ; 1 Pet. iii. 22, joined with the 
assertion of their subjection to Christ. 

7 Compare Kom. xi. 86, where ex- 

actly the same thing is said concerning 
Ood ; from which the inference is 
plain. It appears evident that 8t. 
Paul insists nere thus strongly on the 
creation by Jesus Christ, in opposi- 
tion to some erroneous system which 
ascribed the creation to some other 
source ; and this was the case with 
the early Gnosticism, which ascribcsl 
the creation of the world to a Demi- 
nrge, who was distinct from the man 
Jesus. 9 

8 i.e. the life of tHe universe ia oOOO- 
ditioned by His existence. the 
last note but two. 
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from the dead ; that in all things His place might be 
the first. I 

For He willed ' that in Himself all the Fulness of 
the universe* should dwell ; and by Himself he willed i. 15 
to reconcile all things to Himself, having made peace 20 4 
by the blood of His cross ; by Himself (I say) to re- ^ 
concile all things, whether on the earth, or in the 
heavens.* 

SSihidbeen Hkewise, who once were estranged from 21 

with your mind at war with Him, when 
jjdj^ncSied you lived in wickedness, yet now He has reconciled 22 
Christ, ^ in^ the body of his flesh ^ through death, that He 
might bring you to His presence in holiness, with- 
out blemish and )vithout reproach ; if, indeed, you be 2.*? 
stedfast in your faith, with your foundation firmly 
grounded and immovably fixed, and not suffering ' 
yourselves to be shifted away from the hope of the 
Glad-tidings which you heard, wliich has been pub- 
lished throughout all the earth,* whereof I, Paul, was 
made a ministering servant. 

9t. Pttur* And even now I rejoice in the afflictions which 1 24 
bear for your« sake, and I fill up what yet is lacking 
mystery of of the sufferings 7 of Christ in my flesh, on behalf of 


^ * He willed.^ Most commentators 
suppose ail ellipsis of ‘ Grod/ but the 
instances adduced by De Wette and 
others to justify this seem insufficient ; 
and there seems no reason to seek a 
new subject for the verb, when there 
is one already expresseil in the pre- 
ceding verse. 

• The word Pleroma is here used 
St. Paul in a technical sense, with a 
manifest allusion to the errors against 
which he is writinf?. The early 
Gnostics used the same word to re- 
present the assemblage of emanations 
teonceiveil as angelic powers) proceed- 
ing feom the Deity. St. Paul there- 
fore appears to say, that the true 
f\Umt99 if the wtwene (or, as he calls 
it» chap, it 0, FkUneee of the Godhead), 
is to be foon^ not in aiiy angelic hier- 
archy (m the remarks introductory 
to Epistle, pege 601), but in Qirist 
ahme. 


* This statement ti the infinite ex- 
t of the results of Christas redemp- 
tioa fwlitch may w^,fin us with re- 
awe), haa been a sore stumb- 
Ung-bisek tomaiiyeoiiimentators,wlio 
have dhvised various (andsomevery in- 
genioiis) modes of ercplaining it away. 


Into these this is not the place to * 
enter. It is sufficient to c4>8erve that 
St, Paul is still Iwl to set forth the true 
greatness of Christ in opposition to the 
an^lolatry of the Colossian heretics ; 
intimating that, far from Christ being 
one only of the angelic hierarchy, the 
heavenly hosts themselves stood in 
need of His atonement. Compare Heb. 
ix. 28. 


Here again is perhaps a reference 
to the Gnostic element in the Colossian 
theosophy. It was Christ Himself who 
suffered death, in the body of His flesh ; 
He was perfect man ; and not (as the 
Docet« taught) an angelic emanation, 
who withdrew from the man Jesus be- 
fore He Buffered. 

f Literally ihromghomt all the crea- 
tion under the aky, which is exactly 
univalent to throuyhomt aU die earth, 
St. Paul of course roeaks h^re hypw- 
bolically, meaniim, the teadiina w^h 
you heard from Eptwhrae U the tame 
uMeh hat been publiehed mmvertalfy 
by the dpoetlte. 

• St. 1W*8 snflbrings were caused 
^ ^ behalf of the Gentile 

^ Compare 2 Cor. L fi. ^Tbe mP 
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25 His body, which is the Church ; whereof I was made 
a servant, to minister in the stewardship which God 

26 gav© Die for you [Gentiles], that I might fulfil it by 
declaring the Word of God, the mystery which has 
been hid for ages and generations,* but has now been 

27 shown openly to His saints ; to whom God willed to 
manifest how rich, among the Gentiles, is the glory 
of this mystery, which* is Christ in you the hope of 

GLORY. 

28 Him, therefore, I proclaim, warning every man, 
and teaching every man, in all wisdom ; that I may 
bring every man into His presence fhll grown in 

29 Christ.* And to this end I labour in earnest con- 

flict, according to His working which works in me 
with mighty power. " 

1 For I would have you know how great ^ a conflict iie prayi 
I sustain for you, and for those at Laodicea, and for ilT 

2 all® who have not seen my face in the flesh ; that^*"“**"‘ 
their hearts may be comfoi’ted, and that they may be 
knit together in love, and may gain in all its richness 

3 the fiill assurance of understanding truly to know 
the mystery of God," wherein are all the treasures of 
wisdom and of knowledge® hidden. 

4 I say •this, lest any man should mislead you with 

« enticing words. For though I am absent from you 

in the flesh, yet I am present with you in the spirit, 123 them 

ferings of Chrint have come upon me personally unknown to St. Paul. For 
above measure ; ’ and also Acts ix. 4, the ‘ they ’ of verse 2 comprehends 
* Why persecutest thou me.* St. Paul and binds together the Colosstans, and 
doubtless rec(}llected those words when the Laodiccans, with the * all who,* Ac. 
he called his suft'erings * the sufferings This view is confirmed by i. 4 (where 
of Christ in his flesh.’ Paul had heard of not witnessed, their 

* Literally, from (i.e. §ince) the agee faith) ; by i. 7 (where E^pkroM is dc- 
and ihe generatione^ meaning from the scribal as their founderji ; and by i. 8 
remoteei times, with special reference (where their love for Paul has been 
to the times of the Mosaic Dispensa- declared to him by Kpaphras, not per- 
tion. Compare Rom. ^vi. 26 f and sonally known by himself. 

Utaa t 2. * Compare * apiritual understanding* 

* The best MSS are here divided, (i. 9). 

80 as to leave it doubtful whether the ^ The reading of the M8S> here is 
relative belongs to mgsterv or riches ; very doul>tfaL The reading we have 
in either case the sense is the same, adopted is that of Tischendorfs 2nd 
the rt^es are the rich abundance con- edition. 

tallied in the n^sUrg, * St. Paul here alludes, as we sea 

* Jssus is omitted here in the best from the next verse, to those who ^Ufce 

MSS. Perfect denotes g r oso n to the the Colossian false teachers) proraAed 
rkaemess rf wmturity. to be in possesskm of a higher Gmosie, 

* AUudiHg to what has just pre- In oppotition to them he asserts that 

oedeiL the depths oi»OnoHs are to be found 

* Vi*, all ChristSans. By the plain only in the ‘ Mystery of God,* vi*. the 
natuial sense of this passage^ the Gospel, or (as he deflnes it above) 
Coloaaiaiis are daased among those * Christ in you.* 
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rejoicing when I behold your good order, and the 
firmness of your faith in Christ. As, therefore, you ii. 6 
first received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk in 
Him ; having in Him your root, and in Him the 7 
foundation whereon you are continually* built up ; 
persevering stedfastly in your faith, as you were 
taught; and abounding* in thanksgiving. 

Bowarc^ lest there be any man who leads you 8 
philosophy, captive^ by his philosophy, which is a vain deceit, 
p^redates followiug the traction of men,® the outward lessons® 
of childhood, not the teaching of Christ. For in 9 
Him dwells all the Fulness^ of the Godhead in 
bodily form, and in Him® you have your fulness ; lo 
for He is the head of all the Principalities and 1 1 
Powers. In Him' also, you were circumcised with a 
circumcision not made by hands, even the offcasting 
of the* whole body of the flesh, the circumcision 
of Christ; for with Him you were buried in your 12 
baptism, wherein also you were made partakers of 
His resurrection, through the faith wrought in you 


* Observe the present tense, anti com- 
pare 1 Cor. iii. 10. 

* ‘Therein’ is omitted here, as in 
lischeiidorfs text. 

® The following paraphrase of this 
part of the Epistle is given Nean- 
der: — *How can you still fear evil 
spirits, when the Father Himself has 
delivered you from the kingdom of 
darkness, and transplanted you into 
the kingdom of His dear Son, who has 
victoriously ascended to heaven to 
share the divine might of His Father, 
with whom He now works in man; 
when, moreover, He by His sufferings 
has united you with the Father, and 
freed you from the dominion of all the 
powers of darkness, whom He exhibits 
(as it were) as captives in His trium- 
]>hal pomp, and shows their impotence 
to harm His kingdom established among 
men ? How can you still let the doubts 
and fears of your conscience bring you 
into slavery to superstition, wlien C^hrist 
has nailed to His cross, and blotted out 
the i^rd of guilt which testified against 
you in your conscience, and has assured 
to you the fot^iveness of all your sins? 
Again, how can you fear to m polluted 
by outwajrd things, how can you suffer 
yoursdlves to be in captivity to out- 
waard ordinances, when you have died 
with Christ to all earthly things, and 
are risen with Christ, and live (ac> 


cording to your true, inward life) witli 
Christ in heaven? Your faith must 
be fixed on things above, where Christ 
is, at the right hand of Cbd, Your 
life is hid with Christ in God, and be- 
longs no more to earth.’ 

^ Literally, who drags you away as 
his spoif. The peculiar form of ex- 
pression employed f similar to ‘there 
are some that trouble you,* Gal. i. 7) 
shows that St. Paul idludes to some 
particular individual at Colossse, who 
professed to teach a * Philosophy.’ 

^ * The tradition of men ’ is applied 
to the Rabbinical theology (Mark vii. 
8 ). 

® ‘ Elements of the world’ fcf. Gal. 
iv, S\ refenrii^ to the Jewisn ordi- 
nance, as ‘ a shadow of things to come’ 
(v.17). 

^ See note on i, 19. 

* i. e. by union with Him alone, you 
can partake of the Pleroma of the God- 
head, and not (as the Gnostics taught) 
by initiation into an esoteric system of 
tneosophy, whereby men might attain 
to' closer connection with some of the 
‘ Principalities and Powers* of the an- 
gelic hierarchy. 

• The casti^ oflT, not (as in outward 
ciroumcision) of a part, but of the 
whole body of the flesh, the whole 
carnal nature. Of the sims in the T. U, 
is an interpolation. 
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by God, who raised Him from the dead ; aud you 
[i. 13 also, when you were dead in the transgressions and 
uncircumcision of your ilesb, God raised to share His 

14 life. For He forgave us' all our transgressions, aud 
blotted out the Writing against us which opposed us 
with its dewees,* having taken it out of our way, 

15 and nailed it to the cross. And He disarmed the 
Principalities and the Powers^ [which fought against 
Him], and put them to <meif shame, leading them 
captive in the triumph of Christ.^ 

16 Therefore, suffer not any man to condemn you foi* 
what you eat or drink,® nor in respect of feast-days, 

'7 or new moons,® or sabbaths ; for these are a shadow worihipua 

18 01 things to oome, but the body is Christ’s. Let no 
man succeed in his wish^ to deffaud you of your 
prize, persuading you to self humiliation,® and wor- 
ship of the angels,* intruding^* rashly into things 
which he has not seen, puffed up by his fleshly mind, 

19 and not holding fast the Head, from whom*' the 
whole body, by the joints which bind it, draws full 
supplies'* for all its needs, and is knit together, and 
increases in godly growth. 

* ‘Ua^^is the reading of the best 
MSS, 

* The parallel passage (Eph. ii. 15) 
is more explicit, * the law of enacted 
ordinances.* 

^ Cf. Eph. vi, 12 ; and see Neander’s 
pari^hrase quoted above. 

* • In Him,* i.e. * Christ,’ the subject 
being * God.* For the metaphor, com- 
pare 2 Cor. U. 14. 

* Compare Rom. xiv. 1-17. 

® The same three Mosaic observances 

are joined together, 1 Cliron. xxiii. 31. 

Compare also Gal. iv, 10. 

J jLet no maUf though he withes it\ 
this seems the most illitural explana- 
tion of this dlfhcult expression it is 
that adopted by Theo<loret and Theo- 
phylact. We observe again the refer- 
ence to some individual fuse teacher. 

® From the combination of this with 
‘ chastening of the body,* in v. 23, it 
seems to mean an exaggerated self- 
humiliation, like that which has often 
been ioined with ascetic practices, and 
has shown itself by the devotee wear- 
ing rags, exposing himself to insult, 
li^g by beggary, &c. 

* Mr. Hartley mentions a fact in 
the later (Kristian histpry of Colossas 
which is at least curious when consi- 


dered ill connection with St. Paul’s 
warning concerning angels, and the 
statement of Herodotus regarding the 
river Lycus. 'rhe modern Greeks have 
a legend to this eflect:— ‘An over- 
whelming inundation threatened to 
destroy the Cliristian population of 
that city. They were Heciiig before it 
in the utmost consternation, and im- 
ploring su|)crior succour for their de- 
liverance. At this critical moment, 
the Archangel Micliacl descended from 
heaven, opened the chasm in the earth to 
which they still point, and at tl)isot>en- 
ing tlie waters of the inundation were 
swallowed up and the multitude was 
saved.’ {lies, in Greece, p 62.^ A 
church in honour of the arctiangel was 
built at the entrance of the chasm. A 
council held at the neighbouring town 
of I^iodicea, In the 4tn century, con- 
demned this Angel worship ; aud 
Thcodoret speaks of it as existing in 
the same region. 

10 We join vainly (^rashly') with what 
precedes. 

11 From whom, not from whUh^OB in 

A.V. . 

1* furnished w%^ all things 

necessary to its support* 
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f If, then,^ when you died with Christ, you put away ii. 20 

the childish lessons of outward, things, why, as 
though you still lived in outward things, do you 
submit yourselves to decrees (‘ hold® not, taste not, 21 
touch not ’ — ^forbidding the use of things which 
are all made to be consumed in the usihg^) founded 22 
on the precepts and doctrines of men ? For these 23 
precepts, though they have a show of wisdom, in a 
self-chosen worship, and in humiliation, and chas- 
tening of the body, are of no value to check ^ the 
indulgence of fleshly passions. 

Exhortation If, then,® you were made partakers of Chiist’s hi. 1 
waSdV^JT- resurrection, seek those things which are above, 
where Christ abides,® seated on the right hand of 
God. Set your heart on things above, not on things 2 
earthly ; for ye are dead,^ and your life is hid with 3 » 

Christ in God. When Christ, who is our life, shall 4 
be made manifest, then shall ye also be made mani- 
fest® with Him in glory. 

AijainBt Give, therefore, unto death your earthly members ; 6 

pifritJaniT' fornication, uncleannoss,® shameful appetites, un- 
other vices, natural desires, and the lust of concupiscence,*® 


* The reference is to verse 12. The 
litersd translation is, if you died with 
Christ, putting away, &c. 

^ Hold is distinguished from touch, 
the former conveying ^according to its 
original sense) the notion of close con- 
tact and retention, the latter of only 
momentary contact ; compare 1 Cor. 
vii. 1, and also John xx. 17, where the 
words should probably be translated 
♦hold me not,* or ‘cling not to me.’ 

* This appears to be the best view 
of this very difficult passage, on a com- 
parison with 1 Cor. vi. 13. and with 
St. Paul’s general use of this verb. 

* Literally this is, m reference to 

the indulgence of the Jiesh. * The diffi- 
culty of this verse is well known. The 
interpretation which leaves the verse 
a mere statement of the favourable side 
of this Golossian asceticism, unbalanced 
by any contrary condusion, and with 
nothing to answer to * having a show,’ 
See. appears very untenable. We 
consider *in no honour’ here to be 
used as * of ho value.’ See Acts xx. 
24, Rev. xvii. 4. Since the first edi- 
tion of this work was published, we 
Have ascertained that the view above 
taken of this verse was pin|>0^ Hy 
Ardibishop Sumner Expos, 

in foco), who interprets it; ‘These 


things are of little honour or value 
against the fulness of the Jiesh, the 
motions of sin in tlie memliers and 
quotes the LXX. in illustration. 

* The reference is to ii. 12. 

® Stronger than ‘ is seated.’ 

^ Literally, you have died ; for the 
aorist must here be used for a perfec*:, 
since it is coupled mth a perfect fol- 
lowing. 

® So also in Rom. viii. 19 the coming 
of Christ in glo^ is identified with the 
manifestation of the sons of God. St. 
Paul declares, that the real nature and 
gloiy of Christ’s people (which is now 
hidder) will be manifestra to all man- 
kind when Christ shall come again, 
and force the world to recognise Him, 
by an open display of His majesty. 
The Authorised Version (though so 
beautiful in this passage that it is im- 
possiide to deviate from it without 
regret), yet does not adequately repre- 
sent the original. 

• Viz. of word as well as deed. 

^ Lust of coneumscence, whence the 
befbrenamed special sins spring, as 
branches from the root. For the 
meaning of the original wcMnd see note 
on 1 Cor. V. 11. Lost is called idola- 
try, eiUier because impurity was so 
d^sdy connected with the Heathen 
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iii. 6 which is idolatry. For these things bring the wrath 

7 of God upon the children of disobedience ; among 
whoni you also walked in former times, when you 
lived therein ; but now, with us,* you likewise must 

8 renounce them all. Anger, passion and malice must uTe 
be cast away, evil-speaking and reviling put out 

9 your mouth. Lie not one to another, but* put oft'JJiifJiroM""* 
the old man with his deeds, and put on the new^ 

10 man, who grows continually tcf a more perfect know- 

1 1 ledge and likeness of his Creator.** Wherein there is 
not ‘ Greek and Jew,* ‘ circumcision and uncii*cumci- 
sion,* ‘barbarian,’ ‘Scythian,’ ‘bondsman,’ ‘ft'eemau ;* 

12 but Christ is all, and in all. Therefore, as God’s chosen 
people, holy and beloved, put on tenderness of heart, 
kindness, self-humiliation,® gentleness, long-suffering, 

13 forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, 
if any thinks himself aggrieved by his neighbour; 

14 even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. And over 
all the rest put on the robe® of love, which binds 

15 together and completes the whole.^ Let the peace of 
Christ* rule in your hearts, to which also you were 
called in one body ; and bo thankful one* to another. 

16 Let the Word of Christ dwell in you richly. Teach 
and adrftonish one another in all wisdom.** 

Let your singing be of psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs,** sung in thanksgiving, with your ®'*'**''**®^' 


idol- worship, or because it alienates 
the heart from God. 

' You altM^ — you as well a$ other 
Christians. There should be a conima 
after v. 7, and a full stop in the middle 
of V. 8. Then the exhortation begin- 
ing anger. Sec., follows abruptly, a 
repetition of renounce being understood 
from the sense. 

* ‘Put oif.’ The participle is equi- 
valent to the imperative. CoiApare 
‘put oa,* V. 12. 

’ For this use of new compare Heb. 
xii.24. 

* Literally, who is continually re- 
mwed [present participle] to the attain- 
ment oj a true hnmrlidge according to 
the likeness of his Creator, 

* It is remarkable that the very 
same quality which is condemned in 
tlie fidse teachers, is here enjoined; 
showing that it was not thmr self- 
humiliation which was condemned, 
but their exaggerated way of showiiw 
it, and the ISbe system on which it 
was engrafted. 


^ Above all in the sense of over all. 
See Eph. vi. 16. 

^ Literally, which is the bond of com- 
pleteness. 

* The great mi\jority of MSS. read 
Christ. 

^ 111 is is most naturally understood 
of gratitude towards one another, es- 
pecially as the context treats of their 
love towards their brethren ; for ingra- 
titude destroys mutual love. 

The punctuation here adopted 
connects ‘ in all wisdom ’ with what 
follows. The participles are used im- 
peratively, as m Kom. xii. 9-16. 

The reading adopted is Tischen- 
dorf^s, a stop being put after the pre- 
ceding. St. Paul appears to intend (as 
in Eph. v. 18, 19, which throws light 
on toe present passage) to contrast the 
songs which tne C^nstiaiis were to 
emjdoy at their meetings, with those 
impure or bacehanalian strains which 
they formerly sang at their heathen 
revels. It should he remembered that 
singing always formed a part of the 
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heart, unto* God. And whatsover you do, in wordiii, 17 
or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God our Father through Him. 

Exhortation Wives, submit yourselves to your husbands, as 18 
meS®of“thi' it is fit in the Lord. • ^ 

mestTcUfe?’ Husbands, love your wives, and deal not harshly 19 
with them. 

Children, obey your parents in all things ; for 20 
this is acceptable in the Lord.^ 

Fathers, vex not your children, lest their spirit 21 
should be broken. 

Of Biavca and Boudsmen, obev in all thincfs your earthly mas- 22 
ter ; not in eye-service, as men pleasers, but in sin- 
gleness of heartj fearing the Lord.^ ’ And what- 23 
soever you do, do it heartily, as for the Lord, and 
not for men ; knowing that from the Lord you will 24 
receive the reward of the inheritance ; for you are 
the bondsmen of Christ, our Lord and Master.^ But 25 
he who wrongs another will be requited for the wrong 
which he has done, and [in that judgment] there is 
no respect of persons.® 

Masters, deal rightly and justly with youriv. l 
bondsmen, knowing that you also have a Master 
in heaven. 

theS'pm^^era. Persevei’c ill prayer, and join thanksgiving with 2 
your watchfulness therein ; and pray for me like- 3 
wise, that God would open to me a door of entrance® 
for His Word, that I may declare the mystery of 
Christ,^ which is the very cause of my imprison- 
ment : pray for me that I may declare it openly, as 1 4 
ought to speak. 

Concliu’t to- Conduct yourselves with wisdom towards those 5 

HcversI*"*^* witliout the Cliurcli,® and forestal opportunity.^ Let C 
your speech be always gi^acious, ‘'with a seasoning 


entertainment at the banquets of the 
Greeks. Compare also .James v. 13, 
* Is any man merry ? him sing 
psalms.’ For the ‘ Thanksgiving ’ sec 
1 Cor. X. 30, where the same word is 
u.'ied. 


* God is the reading of the best MSS. 

* * Acceptable in the Lord ’ is the 
reading of the MSS. 

® ‘The Lord* is the reading of (he 
MSS. 


^ The correlative meanings of Lord 
(^Master) and Set'vant (^Slave) give a 


force to this in Greek, which cannot 
be fully expressed in English. 

^ i.c. slaves and masters are equal at 
Christ’s judgment scat. 

® Compare 2 Cor. ii. 12. 

7 See above, i. 27. 

® ‘Compare 1 Thess. iv. 12 and 1 
Cor. V. 12. 

® This is the literal translation. 
Like the English forestall the verb 
means to bug up an article out of the 
market^ in onler to make the largest 
possible profit from it. 
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of salt,^ understanding how to give to every man 
a fitting answer. 

7 All that concerns me will be made known to you Miwion o# 
by Tychicus, my beloved brother and faithful servant Ouclhillw*”** 

8 and fellow-bondsman in the Lord, whom 1 have sent 
to you for this very end, that ho might learn your 

9 state', and comfort your hearts ; with Onesiiuus, the 
faithful and beloved brother, your fellow-country- 
man ; they will tell you all which has happened hero. 

10 Aristarchus, my fellow-prisoner, salutes you, 

Marcus, the cousin^ of Barnabas, concerning whom 

1 1 you received instructions (if he come to y‘)n, ixMoivc 
him), and Jesus suryained Jushis. Of the circumci- 
sion^ these only are my fellow-labourers for the 
kingdom of God, who have been a comfort to me. 

12 Kpaphras your fellow-countryman salutes you ; a 
bondsman of Christ, who is ever contending on your 
behalf in his prayers, that in rij)encss oi under- 
standing and full assurance of belied,'* you may abide 

13 stedfast in all the will of God; for 1 bcai* liim witm^ss 
that he is filled with zeal'^ for you, and for those in 
Laodicea and Hierapolis. 

14 Luke* the beloved physician, and Demas, salute you. 

15 Salute the brethren in Laodicea, and Nymphas, ‘o 

ic with the Church at his house. And when this letter 

has been read among you, provi<le that it bo ri‘ad 
also ill the Chui’ch ot the Laodiceans, and that ^ou 

1 7 also read the letter from Laodicea. And say to 
Archippus, ‘ Take heed to the ministration which 
thou hast received in the Lord s service, that thou 
fulfil it.’ 


18 The salutation Qf me, Paul, with my own hand HnliitHtiuii 
Remember my chains.^ Grace be with you.^ 


4 We adopt L ichinauii and Ti.'chen- 
dorf’rt reacHne. For the meaning; of 


* i.e. free from insipidity. It would 
be well if religioua speakers and 
writers had always kept this precept 
in mind. 

* The original word has the meaning 
of cousin (not nephew^ both in classieal 
and Hellenistic Greek. 

* We adopt the punctuation of Laeh- 
mann an<l Meyer. Literally, these, who 
are of the circumcision, are al(me 
fellow-workers \ i.e. alone among tho>e 
of the circumcision; for other fellow - 
workers are mentioned below. 


the word, st-c Korn. iv. 21. 

* If, with some M SS.. we read <oi/here, 

it will not materially alter the senst^. 

c We have before remarked that the 
right hand, with which h • wrote these 
wtmls, was fastencil hy a chain to the 
left haml of the soldier who was on 
guanl over hitji. 

7 ihe Amen (as unual) was addwl 
by the copyists, and Is absent from the 
best MSS. 
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, We have seen that the above Epistle to the Colossians, and that 
to Philemon, were conveyed by Tychicus and Onesimus, who 
travelled together from Rome to Asia Minor. But these two were 
not the only letters with which Tychicus was charged. We know 
that he carried a third letter also ; but it is not equally certain to 
whom it was addressed. This third letter was that which is now 
entitled the Epistle to the Ephesians ; ‘ concerning the destination 
of which (disputed as it is) perhaps the least disputable fact is, that 
it was not addressed to the Church of Ephesus.^ 

This point is established by strong evidence, both internal and 
external. To begin with the former, we remark. First, that it would 
be inexplicable that St. Paul, when he wrote to the Ephesians, 
amongst whom ho had spent so long a time, and to whom he was 
bound by ties of such close affection (Acts xx. 17, tfec.), should not 
have a single message of personal greeting to send. Yet none such 
are found in this Epistle. Secondly, He could not have described 
the Ephesians as a Church Whose conversion he knew only by 
report (i. 16). Thirdly, He could not speak to them, as only 
knowing himself (the founder of their Church) to be an Apostle 
by hearsay (iii. 2), so as to need credentials to accredit him with 
them (iii. 4). Fourthly, He could not describe the Ephesians as so 
exclusively Gentiles (ii. 11, iv. 17), and so recently converted (v. 8, 
i. 13, ii. 13). 

This internal evidence is confirmed by the following external 
evidence also. 

(1.) St. Basil distinctly asserts, that the early writers whom he 
had consulted declared that the manuscripts of this Epistle in their 
time did not contain the name of Epliesus, but left out altogether 
the name of the Church to which the Epistle was addressed. He 
adds, that the most ancient manuscripts which he had himself seen 
gave the same testimony. This assertion of Basil’s is confirmed by 
Jerome, Ei)iphanius, and Tertullian.’ 

(2.) The most ancient manuscript now known to exist, namely, 
that of the Vatican Library, fully bears out Basil’s words; for in 
its text it does not contain the words ^ in Ephesus’ at all ; and they 
are only added in its margin by a much later hand. 

(3.) We know, from the testimony of Marcion, that this Epistle 
was entitled in his collection ‘ the Epistle to the Laodiceans.’ And 
his authority on this point is entitled greater weight from the 
fact, that he was himself a native of the district where we should 
expect the earlier copies of the Ei)istlo to exist. ^ 


* See Eph. vi. 21, 22. 

[This statement has Ixwn blamed, 
as extreme; and perhaps it is too 
stroi^ ; but the omission of the words 
‘in Ephesus* from the recently dis- 
covered Sinaitic MS. is a strong con- 
firmation of the view here expressed. 
H.l 

® TertulUan accuses Marcion of arid- 
ing the title * to the Laouiceans/ but 
not of altering the salutation ; whence 
it is clear that the MSS. used by Ter- 
tullian did not contain tlie woixls ‘ in 


Ephesus.’ It is scarcely necessary here 
to notice the apocryphal Eputtoln ad 
Luodicensen^ which only exists in La- 
tin MSS. It is a mere cento compiled 
from the Epistles to the Galatians and 
Philippians ; and was evidently a for- 
gery of a very late date, ori^nating 
from the wish to represent the Epistle 
mentioned Col. iv. 16, as not lost. 

* [See remark above, n. 2, on the 
Sinaitic MS. h.] 

* Many critics object to receive 
Marciona evidence, on the ground 
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The above argiiments have convinced the ablest modem criticn 
that this £pistle was not addressed to the Ephesians. But there 
has not been by any means the same approach to unanimity on the 
question, who were its intended readei-s. In the most ancient 
manuscripts of it (as we have said) no Church is mentioned by 
name, except in those consulted by Marcion, according to which it 
was addressed to the Laodiceans. Now the internal evidence above 
mentioned proves that the Epistle was adtlressed to some particular 
church or churches, who were to receive intelligence of 8t. Paul 
through Tychicus, and that it*was not a trentise addressed to the 
whole Christian world ; and the form of the salutation shows that 
the name of some place ' must originally have been inserted in it. 
Again : the very passages in the Epistle which have been above 
referred to, as proving that it could not have been directed to the 
Ephesians, agree perfectly with the hypothesis that it was a<ldres8ed 
to the Laodi<X3ans. lastly, we know fr<uu the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, that St. Paul did write a letter* to Laodicea (Col. iv. 16) about 
the same time with that to Colossie.'^ On these grounds, then, it 
appears the safest course to assume (with Paley, in the Hone 
Paulince) that the testimony of Marcion (uncontradicted by any 
other positive evidence) is connect, and that Laodicea was one at 
least of the Churches to which this Ei)i8tle was addressed. And, 
consequently, as we know not the name of any f)ther Church to 
which it was written, that of Laodicea should be inserted in the 
place which the most ancient manuscripts leave vacant. 

8till, it must be obvious, that this does not remove all the diffi- 
culties of the question. For, first it will be asked, how came the 
name of Laodicea (if originally inserted) to have slipped out of 


that he often made arbitrary altera- 
tions in the text of the New Testa- 
ment. But this he did on doctrinal 
grounds, which could not induce him 
to alter the title of an Epistle. 

* Compare the salutations at Rom. 
i. 7 ; 2 Cor. i. 1 ; Phil. i. 1 ; the ana- 
logy of which renders it impossible to 
suppose * those who are ’ usetl einpha- 
ticaUy (‘those who are recUly SaintM*)^ 
as some commentators mentioned by 
Jerome took it. It ^s true that this 
(the oldest known form of the text) 
might be translated * to Gc^’s people 
who are also faithful in Christ Jesus ;* 
but this would make the Epistle ad- 
dressed (like the 2nd of Peter) to the 
whole Cliristian world; which is in- 
consistent with its contents, as above 
remarked. 

* De Wette argues that the letter to 
Laodicea, mentioned Col. iv. 16, must 
have been written some time before 
that to Colosaae, and not sent by the 
same messenger, because St. Paul in 
the Coloeeian Epistle sends jnreetings to 
Laodicea (CoL iv. 15), whi^ he would 


have sent directly if he had written to 
Laodicea at the same time. But there 
is not much weight in this oWeetion, 
for it was agreeable to St. Paula man- 
ner to charge one part of the church to 
salute the other; see Rom. xvi. 3, 
where he says ‘ salitto ye,* not ‘ I 
salute.* Moreover it seems most pro- 
bable that ('f)l. iv. 16-1 H was a jiost- 
Boript. ad(le<l to the Epistle after the 
Epistle to LaofUcea was writtem. It 
is difticult to imagine that the ‘letter 
from Laodicea’ (('ol. iv. 16) could 
have been receiv^ much before that 
to the Colossians, from the manner in 
which it is mentioned, and the fre- 
quent intercourse which roust have oc- 
curre<l between such neighlxmring 
churches. The hypothesis of Wieseler, 
that the Laodicean Papistic was that 
to Philemon, is quite arbitrary, and 
appears irreconcilable with the fact 
that Onesimus is expressly called a 
Colossian ; pnd was sent to Coloasas on 
this very occasion. Sec also Hor<t 
Pavitnm (in loco). 
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these ancient manuscripts ? and again, how came it that the majority 
of more recent manuscripts inserted the name of Ephesus ? These 
perplexing questions are in some measure answered by the hypo- 
thesis originated by Archbishop Ussher, that this Epistle was a 
circular letter, addressed not to one only, but to several Churches, 
in the same way as the Epistle to the Galatians was addressed to 
all iihe Cliurches in Galatia, and those to Corinth were addressed 
to the Christians ‘in the whole province of Achaia.^^ On this 
view, Tychicus would have carried several copies of it, differently 
superscribed, one for Laodicea, another, perhaps, for Hierapolis, 
another for Philadelphia, and so on. Hence the early copyists, 
I>erplexed by this diversity in their copies, might many of them be 
led to omit the words in which the variation consisted : and thus 
the state of the earliest known text * of the Epistle would be ex- 
plained. Afterwards, however, as copies of the Epistle became 
spread over the world, all imported from Ei^htsus (the commercial 
capital of the district where the Epistle was originally circulated), 
it would be called (in default of any other name) the Epis£le fi'cym 
Ephesus ; and the manuscripts of it would be so entitled ; and 
thence the next step, of inserting the name of Ephesus into the 
text, in a place where some local designation was plainly wanted, 
would be a very easy one. And this designation of the Epistle 
would the more readily prevail, from the natural feeling that St. 
Paul must have written ^ some Epistle to so great a Church of his 
own founding as Ephesus. 

Thus the most plausible account of the origin of this Epistle 
seems to be as follows. Tychicus was about to take his dej/arture 
from Rome for Asia Minor. St. Paul had already written his 
Epistle to the Colossians at the request of Epaphras, who had 
informed him of their danger. But Tychicus was about to visit 
other places, which, though not requiring the same warning with 
Colossm, yet abounded in Christian converts. Most of these had 
been Heathens, and their hearts might be cheered and strengthened 
by words addressed directly to themselves from the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, whoso face they had never seen, but whose name 
they had learned to reverence, and whose sufterings had endeared 


* See 2 Cor. i. 1, and p. 440, above. 

* That of the Codex Vaticanus, 
above described as agreeing with the 
most ancient MSS. seen by Basil. 

3 We cannot doubt that St. Paul did 
write many Epistles w'hich are now lost. 
He himself mentions one such to the 
Corinthians (see pp. 377, 373) ; and it 
is a mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence that his Epistles to the two 
great metropolitan churches of Antioch 
and Ephesus, with which he was him- 
self so peculiarly connected, should not 
have been preserved to us. 

* It is here assumed that the Epistle 
to the Colossians was written before 
that (so called) to the Ephesians. Thi.s 
appears probable from r. close examinar^ 


tion of the parallel passages in the two 
Epistles ; the passages in Ephesians bear 
marks being cApanded from those in 
Colossians ; an<i the passages in Colos- 
sians could not be so well explained on 
the converse hypothesis, that they were 
a condensation of those in Ephesians. 
We have remarked, however, ui a 
previous note, that we must assume 
the reference in Colossians to the other 
Epistle (Col. iv. IG), to have been added 
as a postscript; unless we suppose 
that St. Paul there refers to ‘ the 
letter from Laotlicea^ before it was 
actually written (as intending to write 
it, and send it by the same mes- 
senger), which he ‘might very well 
have done. 
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him to their love. The scattered Churches (one of which was Lao* 
dicea)' had very much in common, and would all be benefited by* 
the same instruction and exhortcation. Since it was not necessary 
to meet the individual case of any one of them, as distinct from the 
rest, St, Pavil wrote the same letter to them all, b\it sent to each a 
separate copy authenticated by the precious stamp of his own 
autograph benediction. And the contents of this circular epiitlu 
naturally bore a strong resemblance to those of the letter which Im 
had just concluded to the Colossians, because the thoughts whit’ll 
filled his heart at the time wtnild necessarily find utterance in 
similar language, and because the circumstances of these Churclies 
were in themselves very similar to those of the Colossian Church, 
except that they were not infected with the peculiar errom which 
had crept in at Oolosste..^ The Epistle which lie thus wrote consists 
of two parts : first, a dt>ctrinal, and, secondly, a hortatory portion. 
The first part sontain# a summary, very indirectly conveyed (chielly 
in the form of thanksgiving), of the <Jhrifitian doctrines taught by 
St. Paul, and is especially remarkable for the great prominence 
given to the abolition of the M<)8aic I^aw. The hortatory part, 
which has been so dear to Christians of every age and country, 
enjoins unity (especially between .lewiah and (Icntile (Christians), 
the renunciation of Heathen vices, and the practice of (Christian 
purity. It lays down rules (the same as those in the Epistle to 
Colossa 3 , only in an expanded form) for the performance of the 
duties of domestic life, and urges these new' converts, in the midst 
of the periLs which surrounded them, to continue stedfast in watch- 
fulness •and prayer. Such is the substance, and such was most 
probably the history, of the following Epistle. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS 
(SO CALLED).^ 

. 1 Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of God, salutation. 


* It has been objected to the circular 
hypothesis, tliat the Enistle, if nioaiit 
as a circular, would nave been ad- 
dressed ‘ to those who are in Aaia.* 
But to this it may be»replied tljat on 
our hypothesis the Kpistle was riot 
addressed to all the churches in Pro- 
consular Asia, and that it was ad- 
dressed to some churches not in that 
province. 

* On this part of the subject see the 
Appendix, 

3 In the above introtluctory remarks 
it is assumed that this Epistle was co- 
temporary with that to the C^>lo8sianH, 
which is stated in the Epistle itself (vi. 
21. 0>inpare Col. iv. 7). Its date, 
therefore, is fixed by the arguments in 
p. 692. We may here shortly notice 
the arguments which have been ad- 


vanceil by some German critics, for 
rcjccling the Epistle altogether as a 
forgery. Their (ibjections against its 
nutheiiticily are principally the follow- 
ing. First, The difiiculties res|jecting 
its<h‘Htiiiati»»n, which have bwn already 
noticed. Si*condly, The want of ori- 
ginality in it.s matter, the substance of 
its coiiients lieing found also in theCo- 
loHsinns, or others of St. Paul’s Epis- 
tle.s. Tliis phenomenon has l>een 
accounted for above (p. 705), ami is 
well explained by Paley (//ora; Ptftt- 
litue). Thirdly, certain portions of the 
doctrinal contents arc thought to indi 
cate a later origin, e.g., the Demono- 
logy (ii. 2, and vi. 12). Fourthly, Some 
portions of fhe style are considcrwl 
un-Pauline. Fifthly. Several words 
are used in a sense difiertait from that 
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TO THE SAINTS* WHO ARE [iN LaODICEA*], AND WHO 
HAVE FAITH IN ChRIST JeSUS. 

Grace be to you and peace, from God our Father, i. 
and from our Lord Jesus Christ. 

ThanksKivin* Blessod be God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 3 
1‘SSJiiCeof given us^ in Christ all spiritual 

mysteVy giJ?n heavens.^ Even as He chose us in 4 

Him, before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and spotless in His sight. For in 5 
His love'' He predestined us to be adopted among 
His children through Jesus Christ, according to the 
good pleasure of His will, that we might praise and 6 
glorify His grace, wherewith He, favoured® us in His 
beloved. For in Him we have our redemption 7 
through His blood, even the forgiveness of* our sins, 
in the richness of His grace,^ which he bestowed up- 
on us above measure ; and he made known® to us, in 8 
the fulness of wisdom and understanding, the mys- 9 
tery of His will, according to His good pleasure, 
which He had purposed in Himself to fulfil, that it 
should be dispensed® in the fulness of time ; to make lo 

which they bear in St, Paul’s other ' For the translation hert^ see note 
writing. These three last classes of on 1 Cor. i. 2. 

difRculties we cannot pretend fully to * See the preceding remarks, p. 703. 

explain, nor is this the place for their 3* Us’ (here) includes both ihe 

discussion ; but as a j^eneral answer to writer and {apparently) the other Apos~ 
them we may remark : First, That if we tles\ while ‘you likewise’ (v. 13) ad- 
had a fuller knowledge of the persons to dresses the readers as distingnished from 
whom, and especially of the amanuensis the writer. 

by whom, the letter was written, they * Literallv, in the heaveniy places. 
would probably vanish. Secondly, That This expression is peculiar to the pre- 
no objector has yet suggested a satis- sent Epistle, in which it occurs five 
factory explanation of the origin of the times 

Epistle, if it were a forgery ; no motive * We Join ‘ in love * with v. 5. 

for forgery can be detect^! in it ; it con- ® The verbal connection would be 

tains no attack on post-apostolic forms more literally given thus: Ifis favour 
of heresy, no indication of a later dove- wherewith he favoured us. 
lopment of church government. The ^ Comma at the end of verse 7, colon 
very want of originality allege<l against in the middle of v. 8, and no stop at 
it would not leave any motive for its the end of v. 8, taking the verb transi- 
forgery. Thirdly, It was unanimously tivelv. 

received as St. Paul’s Epistle bj' the ® iThis is referred to in iii. 3. Com- 
early Church, and is quoted by Polycarp ^re * made known to us the mystery, 
and Irenseus ; and, as appears by the «c..* with ‘ made known to me the 
lately discovered work of Hippol^'tus myster}",’ which proves ‘us* here to 
a^nAt heresies (which has appeared correspond with ‘ me * there, 
since this was firet published), it is • Dispensation. According to most 
also quoted most distinctly by Valen- interpreters this expression is used in 
l^us (about 120 a.d.), ^ho rites £ph. this Epistle in the sense of adjustment, 
iii. 14, 16, 17, and 18, verbatim. or preparation; but as the meaning it 

^ Literally, /br a ciiiyiefMalNm ac^icA belongs to the fulness ofthse* 
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all things one^ in Christ as head, yea, both things in 

1 1 heaven and things on earth in Him ; in whom we 
also receive the portion of our lot,^ having been pre- 
destined thereto according to His pni-pose, whose 
working makes all fulfil the counsel of His own will ; 

12 that unto His praise and glory* we might live, who 
have hoped in Christ before^ 

13 And you, likewise, have hoj>e<l in Him, since you Thank* fi»r 
heard the message of the trutli, the Glad-tidings of Hion, nnd 
your salvation ; and you believed in Him, and received lh*-?r cn- 

14 His seal, the holy Spirit of promise; who is an imnt‘ 

earnest of our inheritance, given to® redeem that 
which He hath purchased,^ to the praise of His 
glory. • • . 

16 Wherefore I, also, since I heard of your faith in 

16 our Lord Jesus, and your love to all the saints, give 
thanks for you without ceasing, and makc^ mention 

17 of you in my prayers, beseeeliing the (tod t)f our 
Lord Jesus Chi*ist, the Father of Glory, to give you 
a spirit of wisdom and of insight, in the knowledge 

18 of Himself; the eyes of your understanding” being 
filled with light, that you may know what is the hope 
of His galling, and how rich is the glory of His in- 

19 heritance among the saints, and how surpassing is 
the poAver Avhich He has show'ii toward us who be- 
lieve ; [for He has dealt with us] in the strength ofom.f »nd 

20 that might wherewith He wrought in Christ, wb(;n clniatf 
He raised Him from the dead ; and set Him on His 
own right hand in the heavens, far above every® 

21 Principality and Power, and Might, and Domination, 
and every name which is named, not only in this 


bears elsewhere in St. Paul’s writings 
vie. the office of a steward in dispensniy 
is maiter' s goods \ bee 1 Cor. ix. 17, and 
cf. Col. i. 25) gives a %^ry intelHgible 
sense to the passages in this Epistle, it 
seems needless to depart from it. The 
meaning of the present passage is best 
illustrated by iii. 2, 3. 

' Literally, to finite all things under 
one head, in union with Christ : so 
Chrysostum explains it For the doc- 
trine compare 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

* Literallv, were portioned with our 
lot. 

* The original may be consideretl as 
a Hebraism ; literally, that we should 
be for the glory praise of Him ; compare 
V. 6. 

* This might mean, as some take it, 
to . look forward with hope : but the 


other meaning appeals most obWous, 
and best suits the context Compare 
‘ w’ent before to ship,’ Acts xx. 13. 

^ Compare Rom. viii. 2 ; and note 
on 1 Cor. i. 22. 

® Not until (A. V.). 

7 Used in the same sense here as 
‘the church which He nurchased ’ 
(Acts XX. 28). The metaphor is, that 
the gift of the Holy Spirit was an 
earnest (that is, a part jxiymeni in 
advance) of the price require<l for the 
full deliverance of those who had Ijccmi 
slaves of sin, but now were purchased 
for the service of God. 

8 The majosity of MSS. read * heart, 
whicli w'ould give the less usual sense- 
the eyes of your heart. 

* See Col. i. 16, and note. 
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world, but also in that which is to come. And * i. 22 
put all tl^titcrii mitstt ftctf and gave Him to be 
sovereign head of the Church, which is His body ; 
the^ Fulness of Him who fills all things everywhere 23 
Theyjh^ with Himself. And you, likewise, He raised fromii. 1, 
enedfrom dcath^ to life, wheu you were dead in ti*anserressions 

by God’s and sins ; wherein once you walked according to the 2 

course of this^ world, and obeyed the Ruler of the 
Powers of the Air,® even the Spirit who is now work- 
ing in the children of disobedience ; amongst whom 3 
we also, in times past, lived, all of us, in fleshy lusts, 
fulfilling the desires of our flesh and of our imagina- 
tion, and were by nature children of wrath, no less 
than others.^ But God, who rich in mercy, be- 4 
cause of the gi’eat' love ivhere with He loved ue, even 6 
when we were dead in sin, called us to share the life 
of Christ — (by grace you are saved), — and in^ Christ 
Jesus, He raised us up with Him from the dead, and 6 
seated us with Him in the heavens ; that, in the ages 7 
which are coining,’^ He might manifest the surpass- 
ing riches of His grace, showing kindness toward us 
in Christ Jesus. For by grace you are saved, through 8 
faith ; and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of 
God ; not won by works, lest any man should boast. 9 
For we are His workmanship, created in Christ 10 
Jesus to do good works, which God has prepared® 
that we should walk therein. 

and^inwr-^^ Wherefore remember that you, who once were 11 
Ekld’« lirSei. reckoned among carnal Gentiles, who are called the 
Uncircumcision by that which calls itself the Cir- 


^ Pa, viii. 6 (LXX.), quoted in the 
same Messianic sense, 1 Cor. xv. 27, 
and Heb. ii. 8. Com]^are also Ps. cx. 1. 

* We see here again the same allu- 
sion to the technical use of the word 
Pleroma by false teacliera, as iii Col. ii. 
9, 10. St. Paul there asserts that, not 
the angelic hierarchy, but Christ Him- 
self is the true fulness o f the Godhead \ 
and here that the Church is tlie ftdtiess 
of Christ, that is, the full manifesta- 
tion of His being. bcK^use penetrated 
by His life, and living only in Him. 
it should be observed that tfie Church 
is here spoken of so far forth as it cor> 
responds to its ideal. 

^ The sentence (in the original) is 
left unfinished in the rapidity of dicta> 
tion; but the verb is easily supplied 
firom the context. 


* Compare 2 Cor. iv. 4, 1 Cor. i. 20, 
&c. 

* In the Rabbinical theology evil 
spirit^ were de^gnated as the ‘ Powers 
of the Air.’ St. Paul is here again 
probably alluding to the language of 
those teachers against whom ne wrote 
to the Coloasians. 

® Literally, the rest of mankind, i.e. 
unbelievers. Compare 1 Thess. iv. 13. 

^ The meaning is, that Christians 
share in their Lord’s glorification, and 
dwell with Him in heaven, in so far as 
they are united with Him. 

® Viz. the time of Christ’s perfect 
triumph over evil, always contemplated 
in the New Testament as near at hand. 

® i.e. God, by the laws of His Provi- 
dence, has prepared opportunitiee of 
doing good for every ChnsUan. 
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comcision (a circumcision of the flesh,* made by the 
ih 12 hands of man) — that in those times you were shut 
out from Christ, aliens fi*om the commonwealth of 
Israel, and strangers from the covenants^ of the pi^o- 
mise, having no hope, and without God in the world. 

13 But now, in Christ Jesus, ye, who were once far off, 
have been brought near through the blood of Christ. 

14 For He is our peace, who hiw made both one,^ and 
has broken down the^ wall Avhich parted us ; for, i'* 

1.5 His* flesh, He destroyed the ground of our enmity, ■boiuhwi. 

16 the law of enacted ordinances ; that so, making peace 
between us, out of both He might create * in Himself 

17 one new man ; and that, by His cross, He might i*e- 
concile both* in olle body, unto ^God, having slain 
their enmity thereby. And when He came. He pub- 
lished the Glad-tidings of peace to you that were far 

18 off, and to them that were near. h\jr thi'ough Him 
we both liave power to approacli the Father in the 

19 fellowship 7 of one Spirit. Now, therefore, you are 
no more strangers and sojourners, but fellow-dtizens 

20 of the saints, and members of God’s household. You .V/bfK?.*''’’® 
are built upon the foundation of tlie Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 

21 corner-stone ; in whom all the building, fitly framed 
together, grows into a temple hallowed by the*’ in- 

^ 22 dwelling of the Lord. And in Him, not others only,® 
but you also, are built up together, to make a house 
wherein God may dwell by the*® ju'esence of His 
Spirit. 

iii. 1 Wherefore I, Paul, who, for maintaining the cau so 2 ? u/,rverUr 
2 of vou Gentiles, am the prisoner of Jesus Christ'* — filimii’br'" 
for^* I suppose that you have heard of the steward- liSJer fir’s.* 


' Meaning a circumcUion of the 
fe$h^ not of the epiritf-wJnade by 9 
hand), not by Gods. 

* Covenants of the promise. Compare 
Gal. iii. 16, and Rora. ix 4, 

* Both, viz. Jews and Gentiles. 

* The allusion is evidently to that 
* balustrade of stone* described by Jo- 
sephus, which separated the Court of 
the Gentiles from the holier |jortion of 
the Temple, and which it was death 
for a Gentile to pass. See Chap. XXI. 
p. 679. 

* ie. by His death, as explained by 
the paraUel passage, ('oL i. 22. 

* Christians are created in Christ 

above, v. 10), Le. their union with 
Christ is the essential condition of 


their Christian existence. 

^ ‘ Ih one spirit.’ It is sometimes im- 
]K>ss!ble t»> translate such expressiuii> 
accurately, except by a jK-riphrasis. 

^ * Holy in the Lord.* the pre- 

ceding note. 

® Pom as well ns irthers. 

Compare 1 Cor. iii. 16; and see 
n<»te 1. ‘In the spirit,’ might, how- 
ever, be taken (with Olsliausen and 
others) merely as an antithesis to ‘ in 
the flesh.* 

•• 'I’he sentence is abruptly broken 
off here, but oarried on again at v. 13. 
The whole passage beam evident marks 
of the rapiaity of dictation. 

»* Literally, if as I suppitse, you 
have heard of the ojfics of dispensing 
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ship of God’s grace, which was given me for you ; 
and how, by revelation, was ‘ made known to meiii. 3 
the mystery (as I have already shortly ^ written 
to you ; so that, when you read, you may perceive 4 
my understanding in the mystery of Chnst), which, 5 
in the generations of old, was not made known to 
the sons of men, as it has now been revealed by the 
indwelling 3 of the Spirit, to His holy Apostles and 
Prophets ; to wit, that the Gentiles are heirs of the 6 
same inheritance, and members of the same body, 
and partakers ot* the'* same promise in Christ, by 
means of the Glad -tidings. 

And of this G lad-tidings T was made a ministering 7 
servant, according to the gift oi the grace of God, 
which was given me in the full measure of His 
mighty working ; to me, I say, who am less than the 8 
least of all the saints, this grace was given, to bear 
among the Gentiles the Glad-tidings of the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, and to bring light to all, that 9 
they might behold what is the stewardship* of the 
mystejy which, from the ages of old, has been hid in 10 
God, the maker of all things ; ® that now, by the 
Church,^ the manifold wisdom of God might l^e made 1 1 
known to the Principalities and Powers in the 
heavens, according to His eternal purpose, which He 12 
wrought in Jesus Christ our Lord ; in whom we can 
approach without fear to God, in trustful confidence, 
through faith in Him. 

He priijys ny Wlierefore I pray that I may not faint under my 13 
theimthat^ sutterings for you, which are your glory. For this 14 
•trengthened causo 1 beiid uiy kiiecs before the Father,® whose 15 
children® all are called in heaven and in earth, be- 16 

(see note on i. 10) the grace of God Romans (xi, 33), is the divine plan of 
which was given me for you. inolu^ling all ^lankind in a universal 

* In the MSS. the verb is passiv'o. redemption. 

^ The reference is to chap. i. 9, 10. ** The words * of our Lord Jesus 

® See notes on ch. ii. ver. 18 and 21 Christ* are not in the best MSS. 
above. ® The sense depends on a parono- 

* ‘His* is omitted by the best MSS. masia, the word for ‘family’ (A.V.) 

* The best MSS. liave stewardslnpy meaning a race descended from a com- 

not fellowship. See note on i. 10. St. mon ancestor. Compare Luke ii. 4. If 
Paul displayed the nature ofhi3‘stew- fatherhood had this meaning in En- 
ardship * by the manner in which he glish (as it might have had, according 
discharged'its duties. Compare 1 Cor. to the analogy of ‘ a brotherhood*')^ 
ix. 17, and 2 Cor. iv. and v. the verse might be literally rendered 

* ‘By Jesus Christ’ is not in the from whom every fatherhood in heaven 

best MSS. ‘ and earth is named; i.e, the very 

^ i.e. by the union of all mankind name of fatherhood refers us back to 
in the Church. That which calls forth (Jo<l as the fatiter of all. The A. V. is 
the expressions of rapturous admiration incorrect, ^d would require the defi- 
hero, and in the similar passage in nitc article. 
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seeching Him, that, in the richness of His glory, He 
would grant you strength by the entrance of His 
iii.l7 Spirit into your inner man, that Christ may dwell ill ettliirht'* 
your hearts by faith ; that having your root and your 

18 foundation in love, you may be enabled, with all the 
saints, to comprehend the breadth and length, and 

19 depth and height thereof; and to know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge,* that you may bo 
filled therewith, even to the Aieasnre of-* the Fulness 

20 of God. Now unto Him who is able to do exceeding noxoiory. 

21 abundantly, above all that we ask or think, in the 
power of His might which works within us, — unto 
Him, in Christ Jesus, be glory in the Cliurch, even 
to all the generations of the age of ages. Amen. 

iv. 1 I, therefore, the Lord’s prisoner, exhort you to Exhortation 
walk worthy of the callino: wlierewith ycu were Dnurcni Kiat 

^ V find o1u(*OH 

2 called ; with all lowliness,^ and gentleness, and long* r.|mi.ina 
suffering, foi'bcaring one another in love, striving to thc l'inirVIl. 

3 maintain the unity of the Spirit, bound together with 

4 the bond of ])eace. You are one body and one spirit, 
oven as you were called <0 share one common liope ; 

5 you have one Lord, yon have one faith, you liave one 

G baptisfti ; you have one (mkI atid Father of all, who is 

7 over all, and works tlirongb all, and dwells in ail.'* 

But each one of us received the gift of grace which 
he possesses according to the measure’^ wherein it 
it was given by CJirist. W’herefore it is*^ written : 

8 ‘ diSahru fioent up 011 hisb* 1^1^ raptibiln raptibr, 

oantrgabr gifW unto mm.’ Now that word tomt 

up,’ what saith it, but that Ho first came down to 

10 the earth below? Yea, He wdio came down is the 
same who is gone up, far above all tlie heavens, that 

1 1 He might fill all things.^ And He gave some to bo 
apostles,® and soifie prophets, and some evangelists, 

12 and some pastors and Uwdiers ; for the perfecting ot 

' Aeain we observe an apparent 18, but slightly altered, so as to corre- 
allusion to the technical employment spond neither with the Hebrew nor 
of the words Gwtsh and Pieroma, witli the Sej»tua^,niit. Our two author- 

» f7wto,not with (A. V.). ised versions of the Psalms have hen* 

» See note on Col. iii. 12. departed from the original, in order to 

* Foil omitted in best MSS. follow the present passage ; probably 

* This verse is parallel to Rom. xii. on the supposition that St. Paul quoted 
6, * havini; eifts differing according from some older reading. 

to the grace which has given us.’ ^ Again we allusion to 

The whole context of the two passages the doctrine of the I leroma. Compare 
also throws light on both. i. 23. , , . . r 

« Literally, U my, l.c. the Scripture « On this classification of church of- 
eaye. The quotation is from Ps. Ixviit. fic«*s, sec p. 342. 
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the saints, to labour* in their appointed service, to 
build up the body of Christ; till we all attain theiv .13 
same 2 faith and knowledge of the Son of God, and 
reach the stature of manhood,® and be of ripe age to 
receive the Fulness of Christ;^ that we should no 14 ♦ 
longer be children, tossed to and fro, and blown 
round by every shifting current of teaching, tncked 
by the sleight of men, and led astray into the snares® 
of the cunning ; but that we should live in, truth and 15 
love, and should grow up in every part® to the mea- 
sure of His 7 growth, who is our head, even Christ. 
From whom* the whole body (being knit together, ic 
and compacted by all its joints) derives its continued 
growth in the working of His bounty,' which sup- 
plies its needs, according to the measure 6f each 
several part, that it may build itself up in love. ^ 

Sxhortation Tliis I say, therefore, and adjure you in the Lord, i7 
to live no longer like other Gentiles, whose minds 
iI»a‘uMl*Jnu are filled with foll}^ whose understanding is dark- 18 
rcnoia . are estranged from the life of God because 

of the ignorance which is in them, through the 
blindness of their hearts ; who, being past feeling, 19 
have given themselves over to lasciviousness, to 
work all uncleanness in lust.^ But you have not 20 
so learned Christ ; if, indeed, you have heard His 
voice, and been taught in Him, as the truth is in 2 1 
Jesus ; to forsake your former life, and put off the 22 
old man, whose way is*® destruction, following the 
desires which deceive ; and to be renewed in the 23 
spirit of your mind, and to put on the new man, 
created after God’s likeness, in the righteousness and 24 
holiness of the Truth. Wherefore, putting away 25 
lying, speak every man truth with his neighbour ; 
for wo are members one of another. ‘ iSr jie an0l*lh 26 

* The word does not mean thn ing to the working of his bounteous 

ministry^ (A.V.). providing in the measure of each seve- 

* Literally, the oneness of the faith ral part, continues the growth of the 

ami of the knowledge. ' ' body. Compare the parallel passage, 

* fiterallv, a man of mature age. Col. ii. 19, from whom the whole body, 

^ See again note on iii. 19. by the joints which bind it, draws full 

Literally, cunningly toward the sumAies for its needs, and is knit to- 
snares of misleading error. getherand increases in gorily growth. A 

« *In every pari.* See following ehild derives its life from its father, 
verse. grows up to the standard of its 

7 To grow into Him, is to grow to the fathers growth. 
standard of His growth. ‘ ® For this see note on 1 Cor, v. 11 ; 

® Literally rendere<l, this is from and compare chap. v. 3. 
whom ail tike body (^Iwing knit together Not ‘ rom^* (A. V.), but going 

and compacted by every jornt) accord- on in the way of ruin. 
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,v. 27 aittf rf(ii not/ * Let not the sun down upon your 

28 wrath, nor give away to the Devil. Lot the robl>er ‘-* 
rob no more, but rather let him labour, working to 
good purpose with his hamls, that lie may have 

29 somewhat to share w'ith the needy. From your 
mouth let no filthy w^ords come forth, but such as 
may build up^ the Church according to its need, and 

.30 give a blessing to the hearers. And griev(» not the 
Holy Spirit of Goil, who was* given to seal you * for 

31 the day of redemption. Let all bitterness, and 
passion, and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking 
be put away from you, with all malic^e ; and be**' 

32 kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God in Cfiirist has Ibrgiven yon. 

V. 1 Therefore Ixj followers of God’^t exaniph\ as the 
^ 2 children of His love. And walk in lov(‘, as ('hrist 
also loved us, and gav^e Himself lor ns, an offering 
and a sacrifice unto God, for ‘ atJoiir at iitorrtnfrfii.**’ 

3 But, as befits the saints, let not foimieation or Airiiinxt Irn- 
any kind of uncleanness or lust^ he so nnudi as Kr^inTLf 

4 named among you ; nor filthiness, nor buffoonery, aar'km^N; 
nor ribald jesting, for such sp(*(‘eJi beseems you not, 

but rather thanksgiving. Yea, this you know; for 

6 you have learned that no fornicator, or impure or 
lustful man, who is noMiing bethu’ than an** idolater, 
has any inheritance in the kingdom of (dirist find 


I Ps. iv. t (LXX.). 

* Him that stoals (present). The 
A. V. would require the aorist. It 
should be remeniliered that the stealers 
{klephts) of the X. T. were not what >ve 
should now call thieves (as the word i^ 
generally rendered in A. V.), but han- 
dit* ; and there is nothing ntrango in 
finding such persons numerous in the 
provincial towns amo%g the ino^intains 
of Asia Minor. See p. 129. 

^ Literally, such as is (/(shI for need- 
ful building up (‘ building ’ always 
implies ‘the Church’ or something 
e< 4 uivalent), that it may give a blessing 
to the hearers, 

* The tense is mistranslated in A.V. 
Literally, in whom you were sealed. 
The mining is rendered evident by 
i. 13, 14. It is the constant doctrine 
of St. Paul, that the gift of the Holy 
Spirit is a seal or mark of Christ’s re- 
deemed, which was given them at their 
conversion and reception into the 
Church, as a foretaste of their full re- 
demption. Compare Kom. viii. 23. 


Literally, ‘ be(‘ome \ This won I 
is ''Oinetimes useil as simply equivalent 
to * be ye.’ Compan* v. 17. 

Gen. viii. 21 (LXX.); see Phil. iv. 

IH. where it is also (piotod. 

' It has breii before remarked that 
this passage is eonelnsive as to the use 
()f this particular Greek word by St. 
Paul ; lor what intelligible Hcnse is 
there in saying that ^ ettreUtunness^ 
must not be so much ns named ? See 
note on 1 (.’or. v'. 1 1. It, was there 

remarked that the use f)f concupiscence 
in English is an analogous case; it 
might Ik* added that the word lust 
it.M'lf is likewise u'wmI in both senses; 
e.g. * the lust of gold.’ 

[Since our lirst e<litiori, we are 
glad to see that this old view of the 
Pauline usage of the word haa been 
ndopteil by Prof. Jowett and Prof. 
Stanley, in. their notes on Horn. i. 29, 
and l ’Cor.*v. 11, respectively, and by 
Dean TVeneh in his Synonyms.'] 

® See note on Col, ili. 6. 
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God. Let no man mislead you by empty* words ;v.r, 
for these are the deeds^ which bring the wrath of 
God upon the children of disobedience. Be not ye, 7 
therefore, partakers with them ; for you once were 8 
darkness, but now are light in the Lord. Walk 9 
as children of light ; for the fruits of light ^ are in 
all goodness, and righteousness, and truth. Ex- lo 
nrhichmust amiue well what is acceptable to the Lord, and. have ii 
theex*^- no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, 

yea, rather expose their foulness."* For, concerning 12 
of Christian*. sccret dceds of the Heathen,® it is shameful even 

to speak ; yet all these things, when exposed, are 13 
made manifest by the shining of the light; for 
whatsoever is made manifest becomes light.® Where- 14 
fore it is written, ^ tliou that jSlerpe^t, autf jtrttfc 

from thf tfratr, niits Cljn'iit i^hall iihnir upon thrf.» » 

See, then, that you walk^ without stumbling, not 15 
in folly but in wisdom, forestalling*® opportunity, be- IG 
cause the- times are evil. Therefore, bo not without 17 
understanding, but learn to know what the will of 
the Lord is. 

inyi!howt<Jbe Be not drunk with wine, like those** who live 1 8 
ceVehrateu. rlotously ; but be filled with the indwelling of the 

Spirit, when you speak one to another.*^ Let your 19 
singing bo of psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
and make melody with the music of your liearts, to 
the Lord.*® And at all times, for all things which 20 


‘ Namely, reasonings to prove the 
sins of impurity innocent. See I Cor. 
vi. 12-20, and the note. 

* Viz., the sins of impurity. Com- 
pare Rom. i. 24-27. 

3 Lights not Spirit, is the reading of 
the best MSS. 

The verb n>eans to lag bare the 
real character of a thing by exposing it 
to open scrutiny, 

* ‘ What is done by themt i.e, the 
Jfeathen, 

® Such appears to be the meaning of 
this difficult verse, viz., that when the 
light falls on any object, the object it- 
self reflects the rays; implying that 
moral evil will be recognised as evil by 
the conscience, if it is shown in its 
true colours by being brought into con- 
trast with the laws of pure mor^lty. 
The preceding ‘is made manifest’ 
does not allow us to tfisn slate the 
same form immediately follawing as 
active (as A. V.). 

7 See note on iv. 8. 


Tliere is no verse exactly corre- 
sponding with this in the O. T. But 
Isaiah lx. 1 is perhaps referred to. 
We must remember, however, that 
there is no proof that St. Paul intends 
(either here, or 1 Cor. ii. 9) to quote 
the Old Testament. Some have sup- 
posed that he is quoting a Christian 
n3’nin ; others, a saving of our Lord (as 
at Acts XX. .35). * 

® Dean Ellicott’s translation, ‘See 
then how ya walk with exactness,* 
literalh’’ accurate, though scarcely in- 
telligible to an English reader. 

See Col. iv. 5, and note. 

Literalh’, in doing which is riotous 
living. 

** We put a full atop after to one 
another (here), as Col. iii. 16. 

*3 Throughout the whole passage 
there is a contrast implied between the 
Heathen and the Christian practice, 
q. tl, IVhen you meet, let your enjoy- 
ment consist not in fulness of wine, but 
fulness if the Sptnt; let your songs he, 
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befal you, give thanks to our God and Fathei’, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

21 Submit yourselves one to another in the fear of nutie«of 

2-2 Christ.^ Wives, submit yourselves to your Ims-hiitiSS?. 

23 bands, as unto the Lord ; for the husband is head 
of the wife, even as Christ is head of the Church, 

24 His body, which He saves.^ But,^ as the Church 
submits itself to Christ, so let the wives submit 
themselves to their husbands ih all things. 

25 Husbands, love your wives, as Christ also loved 

26 the Church, and gave Himself for it, that having 
purified it by the water wherein it is washed,* Ho 
might hallow it by the indwelling of the word of 

27 God ; that He might Himself® present unto Him- 
self ^ the Church in stainless glory,* not having spot 
or wrinkle, or any such thing ; but that it should 

28 be holy and unblemished. In like manner, husbands 
ought to love their wives as they love their own 
bodies ; for he that loves his wife does but love 

29 himself : and a man never hated his own tlesl), but 

30 nourishes and cherishes it, as Christ” also tlu* 

31 Church ; for we are members of His body.-* * iTor 

tbirf caiijlr sljall a man Icafar !)irf falliri* aiih motijrr, 
aiitf cIcaUr unto W fcoifr, anXi lijri’ ttoo ^Ijall he am 


not the drinking-songs of heathen feasts^ 
hut psalms and hymns; and their ae- 
companimentf not the music of the lyrcj 
but the melody of the heart ; u ln/e you 
sing them to the praise^ not of liaevhus 
or renuSf but of the I^ord Jesus Christ. 
For the construction and punctua <11 
see Col. iii. 16. 

* Christ is the reading of the best 
MSS. That this comprehends all the 
special relations of subjection -which 
follow (and should be joined with what 
follows) is shown by yie omission of 
submit yourselves (in the next vcr"e) by 
the best MSS. ; an omission to which 
Jerome testifies. The transition of 
participial into imperative clausc.s is 
according to the analogy of the similar 
hortatory passage, Kom. xii. 8. to 19. 

* This statement occurs 1 Cor. ii. 3, 
almost verbatim. 

® The literal English is, is the de 
Kverer of his body ; and an analogy is 
implied to the conjugal relation, in 
which the husband mamtains and che- 
rishes the wife. 

^ The conjunction cannot be trans- 
lated ‘ therefore * (A. V.). 

* ‘ The water * Cnot simply ‘ water ’) ; 
literally, by the larer of the water, equi- 


valent to lover if regeneration (Titus 
iii. 5). 'I'lu' following in the wotd is 
exceedingly chflicult. I'lirysostoni and 
the ])ntri.stie t omnientiitors generally 
explain it of the formula of baptism ; 
I>e Wette takes the same view. Hut 
see St. Paul’s use of the same expres- 
sion elsewhere, Horn. X. 8, x. 17, also 
Kph. vi. 17; and moreover, as Winer 
and Meyer have remarked, the junc- 
tion of ‘‘in the word’ with the verb 
better suits the (ireek. On this view, 
the meaning is tliat the ( 'hurch, having 
been puritieil by the waters of baptism, 
i.s hallowed by the ri vclation of the 
mind of Cod imparted to it, whether 
mediately or immediately. Compare 
Heh. iv.*12, 13. 

® The best MSS. read thus. 

7 The Church is compared to a 
bride, as 2 Cor. xi. 2. 

The best MSS. read Christ. 

» The words ‘ of his flesh and of his 
bones’ arc not found in the MSS. of 
highest authority (A. and H.). 
mav have easify b^n introduced from 
the'Septuagiiit,’ where they occur imme- 
diately before the following quotation^ 
viz. at (len. ii. 23. 
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This mystery is great, but speak of Christy, 
and of the Church. Nevertheless, let every one of 33 
you individually^ so love his wife even as himself, 
and let the wife see that she reverence her husband. 

Children, obey your parents in the Lord ; for this 
is right. ‘ 5)0ii0ur thi» father antf thy m0tl)nr/ ^ which 2 
is the first commandment with* promise: ♦Chattta 
may he luell toith tf)ee, aiitf tlyau hbc tonjj tipeii 

the earth-’® 

And ye, fathers, vex not your children ; but bring 4 
them up in such training and correction as befits the 
servants of the Lord.^ 

Bondsmen, obey your earthly masters with 5 
anxiety and self-distrust,® in singleness of heart, as 
unto Christ ; not^ with eye-service, as men-pleasers, 6 
but as bondsmen of Chi-ist, doing the will of God 
from the soul. With good will fulfilling your ser- 7 
vice, as to the Lord our Master® and not to men. 
For you know that whatever good any man does, the 8 
same shall he receive from the Lord, whether he 
be bond or free. 

And ye, masters, do in like manner by them, and 9 
abstain from threats ; knowing that your own 
Master is in heaven, and that with Him is no re- 
spect of persons. 

Finally, my brethren, let your hearts be strength- 10 
ened in the Lord** and in the conquering power of 
His might. Put on the whole armour of God, that 1 1 
you may be able to stand firm against the wiles 
of the Devil. For the adversaries with whom we l- 
wrestle are not flesh. and blood, but they are*® the 
Principalities, the Powers, and the Sovereigns of 
this*® present darkness, the spirits of evil in the 
heavens. Wherefore, take up with you to the *‘3 
battle*^ the whole armour of God, that you may be 


* Gen. ii. 24 (LXX.). 

* The pronoun is emphatic : but /, 
white I quote these words out of the 
ScriptureSf use them in an higher sense. 

® In your individual cajuicityj con- 
trasted with the previous ctdlective view 
of the members of the Church as the 
bride of Christ. 

Exodus XX. 12, and Deut. v. 16 
(LXX.). 

* Literally, in a promise. The com- 
mand being (as it were) set in a pro- 
mise. 

® Exodus XX. 12, and Deut. v. 16 
(LXX. not exactly verbatim). 

^ The wonl lor^ implies the idea of 


servants. 

^ ‘With fear and trembling* has 
this meaning in St. Paul’s language. 
Compare 1 Cor. ii. 3. 

® See note on Col. iii. 25. 

Some of the best MSS. read ‘ both 
their and your,* which brings out 
still more 'forcibly the equality of 
slaves and masters in the sight of 
Christ. 

** This is the literal meaning. 

** Compare Col. ii. 15, and the note ; 
also John xii. 81. 

‘ This world * is omitted in the best 
MSS. 

‘ Take up,* literally. 
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able to withstand thorn in the evil day, and having* 

14 overthrown them all, to stand nnshaken. Stand, 
therefore, girt with the belt of truth, and wearing 

1 5 the breastplate of righteousness, and shod as ready 

16 messengers of the Glad-tidings of peace : and take 
up to cover you* the shield of faith, wherewith you 
slmll be able to quench all the tiory daits of the 

17 Evil One. Take, likewise, the helmet of salvation,'* 
and the sword of the Spirit, whit 3 h is the word of God.^ 

18 Continue to pray at every season with all earnest- 

ness of supplication in the Spirit; and to this end forVaui.’ 
be watchful with all ]>erseverance in ])ra3^er for 

19 all the saints ; and for me, that utterance may be 

20 given me, ta open* niy mouth and make known 
with boldness the m^^stery of the* Glad-tidings, for 
which I am an ambassador in fettc'rs.*'’ Pray’ that 1 
may declare it boldly, as I ought to sp(‘ak. 

21 But that you, as well as** others, may^ be informed TyOiirm tho 
of my concerns, and how I far(‘, d^'y^chicus, my’ 
beloved brother, and faithful servant in the lioi-d, 

2‘> will make all known to you. And I have sent him 
to you for this very end, that you may learn what 
concerns me, and that he may comfort your hearts. 

23 Pcac(^l)e to the brethren, and l<>vi‘ with faith, from con(iu.itn« 
God our Father, and our Lord .lesus Christ. 

24 Grace bo with all who love our Lord J(^sus ('hrist 
in’* sincerity.^ 

* Ni>t *f/owe’ (A. V.), but * over- ninj; of t)»e next oliaptcr. 

thronm.* •' See Pnlcv’a obscrv.ations {Jfora 

* To cover all. If it iiicaut in addi- Paiihntr, in looo), and our j)rccediiif< 
tion to all (Ellicott), it would surely remarks on CnHtodin MilitanH. 

have come last in the list. ^ <ui also.' 

3 The head of the Christian is dc- ^ See the parallel passaf^c, Col. iv. 7. 
fended against hostile weaiKHis by his ” The diflieulty of the concluding 
knowledge of the salvation won for words is well knt>>Mi : the phra^* might 
him by Christ. al'^> be translated m immortality^ ^^itb 

For the meaning of •word of 43oil,’ the meaning uhtme love endurrn immor- 
see note on chap. v. 2G. It is here re- tally. Olsbausen siippof-cs the exnres- 
presented as the only offensive weapon sion elliptical, for * that they may have 
of Christian werfare. The Roman life in immorlnlitv ; * hut this <“an 
pilum (Joh. xix. 34 ) Is not mentioned, scarcely lx* justified. . i - u 

For a commentary on this military •* ‘Amen,’ as usual, is omittetl m the 
imagery, and the circumstances which best MSS. 
naturally suggested it, see the begin- 



Gnmnd plan of the Basilica of Pompeii. (Prom OelVs PorapcIL) 
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I^CH. 


CHAPTEk XXVI. 


The Prcetorium and the Palatine. — Arrival of Epaphroditu.s, — Political Events 
at Rome. — Octavia and Poppiea. — St. Paul writes the Kpiatle to the Philip- 
piaits , — He makes Converts in the Imperial Household. 


The close of the Epistle to which our attention ‘has just "been 
turned contains a remarkable ‘exami^le of the forcible imagery of St. 
Paul. ' Considered simply in itself, this description of the Chris- 
tian’s armour is one of tlie most striking passages in the Sacred 
Volume. But if we view it in connection with the circumstances 
with which the Aijostlo was surrounded, we lind a new and living 
emphasis in his enumeration of all the parts of the heavenly 
panoply, — the belt of sincerity and truth, with which the loins '* 
are girded for the spiritual war, — the breastplate of that righteous- 
ness,'* the inseparab e links whereof are faitli and love,^ — the 
strong sandals,^ with rvhich the feet of Christ’s soldiers are made 
ready, ^ not for suci errands of de.ath and despair as those on 
which the Prietorian soldiers were daily sent, but for the universal 
message of the Gospid of peace, — the large shield ® of confident 
trust,'’ wherewith the whole man is protected,*® and whereon the 
fiery arrows of the Wicked One fall harmless and dead, — the 


* Eph. vi. 11-17. 

* ‘ The whole armour of Cod.’ For 
authentic information re^j^arditif^ the 
actual Roman armour of the time, we 
may refer to Piranesi’s fine illustrations 
of the columns of Trajan and Marcus 
Aurelius. There are also many use- 
ful engravings in Dr, Smith’s IJirtion- 
ury oj' dintiquities. 

* Your loins girt about with truth.’ 
The belt or zowi passed rouml the 
lower part of the body, below the 
‘ breastplate,* and is to Ik* distin- 
guished from the balteus, which went 
over the shoulder. 

* ‘Wearing the breastplate of right- 
eousness.’ The ‘ breast ^)late ’ was a 
cuirass or corslet, reaching nearly to 
the loins. 

* In the parallel pa.ssage (1 'i'hess. 
V. 8), the breastplate isV describeil as 
* the breastplate of faith and. love.’ 

® The Roman caliqa: were not 
greaves, which in fact would not har- 
monise with the context, but strong 


and heavy sandals. See the anecdote 
of the death of the centurion .Julian 
in the Temide at Jerusalem. Joseph. 
fPttr, vi. 1. 8. 

^ ‘ Shod as ready messengers,’ &c. 

** The ‘ shield ’ * here is the large 
oblong or oval Roman shield — the 
srntu77i not the cHpe7is , — specimens of 
which may be* seen in Piranesi. See 
esjiecially the pedestal of Trajan’s 
column. 

‘ The shield of faith.’ 

Observe ‘ over all,’ which is not 
clearh" translated in the Authorised 
Version. 

** Part of the artillery in an ancient 
siege consisted of darts and heavier 
missiles, in the heads of which were 
infianimnble materials. Diodorus Si- 
culus, in his account of one of the 
sieges of Rhodes, uses the very expres- 
sion here employed by the Apostle. 
The Latin names for these missiles 
were A/ r/r<B and malleoli, Liv, xxi. 
8 ; Cio. Cat, i. 13. 
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close-fitting, lielmet,^ with which tlio hope of salvation^ invests tho» 
head of the believer, — and finally the sword of the Spirit, the 
Word of God,* which, when wielded by the (ireat (va]»tain of oiir 
Salvation, turned the teiiii)ter in the wilderness to liiglit, while in 
the hands of His chosen Apostle (with whose lueniory the sw^ord 
seems inseparably jxssociated)^ it became the means of establishing 
Christianity on the earth, * 

All this imagery becomes doubly forcible, if we renuMiiber that 
w'hen St. Paul wu'ote the w'ords l^e was chained to a soldier, ami in 
the close neighbourhood of military sights and sounds. The aji- 
l>earance of the l^r;etorian guards w as <laily familiar to him ; -sts 
his ‘ chains ’ on the other hand (so lu‘ tells us in tlu‘ siiecc'eding 
Epistle) became ‘well known throughout the whole rra ti>ri nm 
(Phil. i. 113.) A difierence of opinion has existial as to the ])iH!eise 
meaning of tly? w'onl^in this passage. Some have identitic’cl it, as 
in the Authorised Version, with tli^^ ‘ lioiise of Cjesar ^ on the 
Palatine:'' more eominonly it has been sn])pose<l to iiiean that 
Iiernianent camp of the Pr.etonan guards, winch Tiberius estab- 
lished on the north of the city, outsnle tlu‘ walls.'' As reganls the 
former ojiinion, it is true that the w<u*<l came to be nse<l, almost as 
we use the word ‘palace,’ for royal residences generally, (»r for any 
residences of a }>rincely s])lemlonr,'' and that thus we read, in «dher 
partsof the New’^ Testament, of the Pi .ebu’ium of Pilateat .lerusalein” 
and the Prjetorium of Herod at (^esarea.. ' Vet we ni'viu' find the 
w'ord emj)loved for the Imjierial houst* at Pome, and we believe 
the tru*r view' to be that whieli lias been recently advoeaU^d,*® 
namely, that it denotes here, not the ])alaee itself, but the ipiarters 
of that part of the Inqierial guards w hich w as in immediate attend- 
ance uiion the Emperor. Such a military establishment is men- 
tioned in the fullest account which we ]>ossess of tluj first residence 
of Augustus on the Palatine : and it is in harmony w ith the general 
ideas on which the monarchy w^as founded. The Emperor wjts 
pmtor or commander-in-chief of the troops, and it w iis natural 


• One of the.se comjiact K<mian hel- 
mets, preserved in Kiiglaiul, at (iood- 
rich Court, is engrave«l in Dr. Sinitli’.s 
Dictionary. (See under Galea.^ 

^ With ‘helmet of salvation’ (ICph. 
vi. 17) we should conf|iare ‘ a.s«i hel- 
met the ho]x* of salvation’ (I The^H. 

V.8). 

^ See note on the pa.ssage. 

* It is the emblem of hi'^ mart\T- 
dom : and w'e «'an hardly help a'^s^>eiat- 
ing it also w'ith this pa.snage. The 
small short sword of the Homans was 
worn like a dagger on the right side. 
Specimens may be seen in Piranesi. 
Those readers who have been in Itome 
will remember that Pope Sixtu.s V. de- 
dicated the column of Aurelius (ab 
Omni impictate purgatam) to St. Paul, 
and that statue of the Apostle, bear- 
ing the sword, is on the summit. 

^ * With Phil. i. 13 we should com- 


pare iv. 22 ill the Aiithori.stid V<*rsion. 

S*e abo\e, in the <^^^cnption of 
Home, ard compare tlu* map. 

' We find the word nse<l in Suetonius 
fbr the Impi rial ea>tles out of Home. 

Imtc it is applied to the paiacM's 
of foreign princes and even i>rivato 
persons. 

Sec above, p. 583. 

See above, p. bbtl, n. 10. 

In Wi<*.''eler’H note, p. 103. 

‘The lm[)erial residence is ealleil 
Palafium .... beiaiee the ICm|>cror 
dw’elt on Mount Palatine, and there he 
had his military forco (Pnrforlum). . . 
hence it comes that wben-ver the 
Kmf»eror is li\ing it is called Pala- 
tium.^ Dio (^Ks, liii, PI, 

** Sec what has Iss-n said (pp. 1 b% 
116), in reference to the term proprator 
in the provinces. 
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that his immediate guard should he in a prciitoruim near him. It 
might, indeed, be argued that this military establishment on the 
Palatine would cease to be necessary, when the Prietorian camp 
was established : but the purpose of that establishment was to con- 
centrate near the city those cc^horts, which had previously been 
dispersed in other parts of Italy ; a local body-guard near the j)alace 
would not cease to be necessary : and J(>sex^hus, in his account of 
the imprisonment of Agrippa,^ speaks of a ‘cami)’ in connection 
with the ‘ royal house.’ Such we conceive to have been the barrack 
immediately alluded to by St. Paul : though the connection of these 
smaller <piarters with the general camjj was such, that he would 
naturally bc^conie known to ‘ ail the rest ’ of the guards, as well 
as those who might for the time be connected with the Imperial 
household. 

What has just been said of the word ‘ pnutorium/ ai>idied still 
more extensively to the wordt fmlaiiumL Originally denoting the 
hill on which the twin-br^dhcrs were left by the retreating river, it 
grew to be, and it still remains, the symbol of Imi^erial power. 
Augustus was bom on the Palatine ; and he fixed his oflicial resi- 
dence there when the Civil Wars were terminated. Thus, it may be 
truly said that ‘ after the Capital and the Forum, no locality in the 
ancient city claims so much of our interest as the Palatine hill — at 
once the birth-i)lace of the infant city, and the abode of her rulers 
during the days of her greatest si)leudour, — where the red -thatched 
cottage of Romulus was still preserved in the midst of the gorgeous 
structures of Caligula and Nero.’* About the close of the Ropublic, 
this hill was the residence of many distinguished citizens, such as 
Cnissus, Cicero, Catiline, Clodius, and Antony. Augustus himself 
simj)Iy bought the house of Horteii-sius, and lived there in modest 
state.*" But the new era was begun for the Palatine, when the first 
Empei\>r, soon after the battle of Actium, raised the temple of 
Apollo, with its celebrated (Jreek and Latin libraries,*^ on the side 
near the Forum. Tiberius erected a new palace, or an addition to 
the old one, on the opposite side of the hill, immediately above the 
Circus Maximus.^ It remained f<»r subsequent Emperors to cover 
the whole area of the hill with structures connected with the palace. 
Caligula extended the Imperial buildings by a bridge (as fantastic 
as that at Baiic),'^ which joined the Palatine with the Capitol. 
Nero made a similar extension in the clirectioii of the Esquiline ; 
and this is the ijoiut at which we must arrest our series of histoHcal 
notices ; for the burning of Rome and the erection of the Golden 

' Joseph. Ant. xviii. 0. lie habitation of the Shepherd-kin^^,’ was 

<rTpar6iTe$oi/ for the pnvtoriuniy and on the aide of the hill towards the 
pacri\ftov for the palatium. Ccuupare Circus, p. 232. 
what is said of Dnisus, Suet. Tib. 54. ^ Suet. Attg. 72. 

* Ibid. ® Hor. ICp. i. iii. 17. Suet. Aug. 2D. 

® Suet. Aug. 5. f The position of the ‘ Doimis J'ilxi- 

* Bunbury in the Cias.'^iciU Museum^ riana’ is determined by the notices of 
vol. V. p. 229. We learn from Plu- it in the account of" the murder of 
tarch and Dionysius, that this ^wooden Galba. 

hut thatched with reeds, which was ® See above, p. 665. 
preserved as a memorial of the simple 
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House intervened between the first and second imprisonments of < 
the Apostle Paul. The tire, moreover, which is so closely associated 
with the first sullerings of the Church, has made it impossible to 
identify any of the existing ruins on the Palatine with buildings 
that were standing wdien the Apostle was among tlie Pr;etorian 
guards. Nor indeed it is possible to sissign the ruins to their proper 
ei>ochs. All is now' confusion on the hill of llomulus and Aug\istifti. 
Palace after palace succeeded, till the Emigre was lost in the mist 
of the Middle Ages. As w e explore the subterraneous chambers, 
where chissical paintings are still t isible on the jdaster, or look out 
through broken arches over the Campagna and its a<iueducts, the 
mind is tilled with blending rec<dlections, not merely of a long line 
of Homan Ciesars, but of Itaveiina and Constantinople, Charlemagne 
and Rienzi. This royal pai t of the W estern Rabyloii luis almost 
shared the fate of the city • f the Euphrate.'-’. The Palatine contains 
gardens and vfneyarift, ‘ and half cnlti\ati‘d spaces of ground, 
where the acanthus-weed grows in wild luxuiiance; but its popula- 
tion has shrunk to one small convent ; * and the unhealthy air 
seems to brood like a curse over the scene of Nero's tyranny and 
crime. 

iSt. Paul w'as at Itome precisely at that time w lien the l^alatim* 
was the most conspicuous spot on the earth, not merely for crime, 
but for splendour and power. This was the centix* of all the move- 
ments of the Emigre. ^ Here w'ere heard the causes of all Homan 
citizens who had a[)pealed to Ciesar.'* Hence wa;ri* issiuMl the orders 
to the governors of provinces, an<l to the legions on the frontier. 
From the ‘Golden Milestone’ (Milbarium Aureum)' beh»w' the 
palace, the roads radiated in all directions to the remotest verge <)f 
civilisation. The oHicial messages of the Emperor were communi- 
cated along them by means of posts established by the govern- 
ment but these roads allbrded also the means of transmitting the 
letters of private citizens, wdiether sent by means of fttht Ihirliy* or 
by the voluntary aid of accidental travellers. To such communica- 
tions betw'een the metro])olis and the provinces others were now 
added of a kind hitherto unknow'ii in the w’orld, — nf>t different 
indeed in outw ard ap])earance from common letters, — but contain- 

^ The Famese gardens and the Villa viij. 13, 11. , r- 

Mills (formerly Villa Spada) are well ' See IJecker’s GuUuh^ p. 260 (Eng. 
known to travellers, ^ome of» the Tran^.) 

line.Ht arches are in the Vigna del ” In }►. 321, a general reference 
Collegio Inglese. was made to the interest connected 

2 The Franciscan convent of St. even with th.* writing materials ero- 

13<niaventura, facing the Forum. jdoved hy St. Paul. 1 here ih little 

3 Tac. iii. 70. ilonht that the^e were rc^*d-|Mm«, 

* See the account of St. Paul’s trial EgA ptian paysT, and black ink. All 

in the next chapter. thcM; are mentioned hy St, dohn 

* The Milliaritim Aureum (after- {jMper and in/f, 2 John 1 2 ; aw/f 

wards called the Umbilicus RomijS) is 3 John 13); and St. I aul liimHelt, 

believed to have been discovered at in a passage where there ih a blended 
the base of the Capitol, near the allusion to mscriptums «.n f*t«mc and to 
Temples of Saturn and Ck)ncord. letter-wnting /2 Cor. iit. 3), H|H*akM 

« So far as related to government of ink. l^eprosentatiorm ot mieient 
despatches, Augustus estabushed posts inkstands fiMm<i at pr>mj>c‘ii, " ith ie<*< - 
similar Ut those of King Ahasuerus. pens, may he seen in l>r. Siuun s Utc- 
Compare Suet. Aug, 49 Avith Esther twnary, under Aifumenium. Allusion 
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ing commands more powerful in their eftects than the despatches of 
Nero, — touching more closely the private relations of life than all 
the correspondence of Seneca ^ or Pliny, — and proclaiming, in the 
very form of their salutations, the perpetual union of the Jew, the 
Greek, and the Roman.* 

It seems probable that the three letters which we have last read 
wbre despatched from Rome when St. Paul had been resident there 
about a year,^ that is, in the si>ring of the year 62 a.d. After the 
departure of Tychicus and Onesimus, the Apostle^s prison was 
cheered by the arrival of Epapliroditus, who bore a contribution 
from the Christians of Philippi. We have before seen instances'* 
of the noble liberality of that Church, and now once more we find 
them ministering to the necessities of their beloved teacher. Epa- 
phroditus, aj^pareiitly a leading presbyter among the Philippians, 
had brought on himself, by the fatigues or pprils of his journey, a 
dangerous illness. St. Paul.si^eaks of him with touching affection. 
He calls him his ‘ brother, and compa-nion in labour, and fellow 
soldier ’ (ii. 26) ; declares that ‘ his labour in the cause of Christ 
had brought him near to death ’ (ii. 30), and that he had ‘ hazarded 
his life ’ in order to supply the means of communication between 
the Philippians and himself. And when speaking of his recovery, 
he says, ‘ God had compassion on him, and not on him only, but 
on me also, that I might not have sorrow upon' sorrow ’’ (ii. 27). 
Wo must suppose, from these expressions, that Epaphroditus had 
exposed himself to some unusual risk in his journey. Perhaps his 
health was already feeble when he set out, so that he showed self- 
devotion in encountering fatigues which were certain to injure him. 

Meanwhile St. Paul continued to preach, and his converts to 
multiply. We shall find that when he wrote to the Philippians, 
either towards the close of this year, or at the beginning of the 
next, great effects had already been produced ; and that the Church 
of Rome was not only enlarged, but encouraged to act with greater 
boldness upon the surrounding masses of Heathenism,^ by the suc- 
cessful energy of the apostolic prisoner. Yet the political occur- 
rences of the year might well have alarmed him for his safety. 


has been made before (p. (330) to the 
paper trade of Egypt. Parchment (2 
Tim. iv. 13) was of course used for the 
secondary SiSS. in which the Epistles 
were preserved. Letters were written 
in thelarge or uncial characte r, though 
of course the handwriting of different 
persons would vary. Sec (ial. vi. 1 1. 

* We must not pass by the name of 
Seneca without some allusion to the 
so-called correspondence between him 
and St. Paul; but a mere allusion is 
enough for so vapid and meaningless 
a foigeiy'. These Epistles (with that 
which is called the Ep. to the Laodi- 
ceans, described p. 702^ n. 3) will be 
found in Jones on the Canon (vol. ii.). 

* We allude to the combination of 
the Oriental * peace ^ with the Greek 
'grace or in the opening saluta- 


tions of all St. Paurs Epi^stles. We 
may compare Horace’s ‘ Celso gaudtre^ 
&c.~ Ep. I. viii., with the opening of 
the letter of Li sias to Felix, Acts xxiii. 
2(3. 

3 The state of things described in 
the 4th chapter of Colossians, the con- 
version of Onesimus and his usefulness 
to St. Paul (Philem. 11-13), imply 
the continuance of St. Paul’s ministry 
at Rome during a period which can 
, hardly have been less than a year. 
Nor would St. Paul, at the beginning 
of his imprisonment, have written as 
he does (Philem. 22) of his captivity 
as verging towards its termination. 

^ See the account of the Macedonian 
collection, pp. 436, 437* 

& Phil. i. 12-14. 
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and counselled a more tiiuid coiii'se. Wo have seen that prisoner.^ 
in St. Paul’s position were under the charge of the Priet<iriau Prte- 
fect; and in this year occurred the death of the virtuous Biirrus,* ** 
under whose authority his imprisonment had been so unusually 
mild. Upon this event the prjefecture wjxs put into commission, 
and bestowed on Fenius Rufus and Sofonius Tigellinus. The 
former was respectable,*^ but wanting in force of character, find 
quite unable to cope with his colleague, who was already notorious 
for that energetic wickedness which hiis since made his name pro- 
verbial. St. Paul’s Christian fi*tends in Rome must have trembled 
to think of him as subject to the caprice of this m«»st ihdt stable of 
Nero’s satellites. It does not seem, however, that his situation 
was altered for the worse; possibly he was never brought under the 
special notice of Tigt‘llinus, who was too inti iit on court intrigues, 
at this period, to attend to s<j trilling a matter as the concerns of a 
Jewish prisondi'. 

Another circumstance occurred aboiTt tlie same time, which seemed 
to threaten still gi’aver mischief to the cause of Paul. This was the 
marriage of Nero to his adultt‘rous mistress l*oj>pji*a, who had 
become a proselyte to Judaism, 'this infainoas woman, not content 
with inducing her paramour to divorct^ his young wife Octavia, had 
demanded and obtained the death of her rival ; and had gloated 
over the head of the murdere<l victim,^ which was forwarded from 
Pandatfiria to Rome h>r her inspection. Ui*r j)ow'er seemed now to 
have reached its zenith, but rose still higher at the b«*ginning of 
the following year, ujkui the birth of a daughter, wlien temples 
were erected to her and her infant,"* and divine honours paid them. 
We know' from Jost‘phus ‘ tliat she exerted her intlueiice over Nero 
in favour of the .lews, and that she patronised their emissanes at 
Rome ; and assuredly no scruples of humanity would jireveiit her 
from seconding their demand for the punishment of their most 
detested antagonist. 

These changed circumstances fully account for the anticipations 
of an unfavourable issue to his trial, which we shall lind St. l*aul 
now expressing ; and which c<»ntrast remarkably with the con- 
fident expectation of release entertained by him when he wrote the 
letter"^ to Philemon. When w^e c<»me to discuss the trial »>f St. Paul, 
we shall see reason to believe that the ]Jro^idence of Gt>d did in 
fact avert this danger* ; but art present all thnigs seemed to wear a 


* Tac. ^nn. xiv. .^>1. The* death <»f 
Burrua was an important < ]K>ch in 
Nero’s reign. Tacitus tells in the 
following chapter, that it broke the 
power of Seneca and established the 
influence of Tigellinus ; and fioin this 
period Nero’s public administration be- 
came gradually worse and worse, till 
at length his infamy rivallAi that of 
bis private life. 

* Fenius Rufus was afterwards exe- 
cuted for his share in Piso’s con.spiracy 
(Tac. Ann, xv. 66, 68), in which he 
showed lamentable imb^ility. 

** Tac. Ann. xiv, 64. 


^ Tac. Ami. xv. 23. Uie temples to 
Poppa*a are mentioned in a Irugnrjciit 
of Dio. 

^ Jos<*phii8, Anti^. xx. 8. 11, speaks 
of Nero us ‘granting favours to the 
Jew's to please P<mr>aca, who was a 
religious woman.’ This was on the o< - 
ca‘'ioii of the wall which the Jews built 
to intercept Agrippa’s view of the 
Temple. ihtf Bent ambassadors to 
R<»me, who snccecflM by Popp«a*s In- 
tercession in ^arrj ing tbeir iwint, 
e Phil, h. 17, and iii. 11. 

7 Philem. 22, 23, 
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threatening aspect. Perhaps the death of Pallas ^ (which also 
happened this year) may be considered, on the other hand, as 
removing an unfavourable influence ; for, as the brother of Felix, 
he would have been willing to soften the Jewish accusers of that 
profligate governor, by co-operating with their designs against 
8t. Paul. But his power had ceased to be formidable, either for 
good or evil, some time before his death. 

Meanwhile Epaphroditus was fully recovered from his sickness, 
and able once more to travel ; and he willingly prepared to comply 
with St. PaiiPs request that he woald return to Philippi. We are 
told that he was * filled with longing ’ to see his friends again, and 
the more so when he heard that great anxiety had been caused 
among them by the news of his sickness.'^ Probably he occupied an 
influential post in the Philippian Church, and St. Paul was un- 
willing to detain him any longer from his dpties there. He took 
the occasion of his return, to send a letter of grateful acknowledg- 
ment to his Philippian converts. 

It has been often remarked, that this Epistle contains less of 
censure and more of praise than any other of St. Paul’s extant 
letters. It gives us a very high idea of the Christian state of the 
Philippians, as shown by the firmness of their faith under persecu- 
tion,^ their constant obedience and attachment to St. Paul,** and the 
liberality which distinguished them above all other Churches.*^ 
They were also free from doctrinal errors, and no schism had as 
yet been created among tliem by tlie J udaising party. They are 
warned, however, against these active propagandists, -jvho were 
probably busy in their neighbourhood, or (at least) might at any 
time appear among them. The only blemish recorded as existing 
in the Church of Philippi is, that ceilain of its members were 
deficient in lowliness of mind, and were thus led into disputes and 
altercations with their brethren. Two women of consideration 
amongst the converts, Euodia and Syntyche by name, had been 
especially guilty of this fault ; and their variance was the more to 
be regretted, because they had both laboured earnestly for the 
propagation of the faith. St. Paul exhorts the Church, with great 
solemnity and earnestness,® to let these disgraceful bickerings cease, 
and to be all ‘ of one soul and one mind.’ He also gives them very 
fullj)articulars about his own condition, and the spread of the Gospel 
at !l^me. He writes in a tone of most alfec donate remembrance, 
and, while anticipating the speedily approaching crisis of his fate, 
he expresses his faith, hope, and joy with peculiar fervency. 

' Pallas was put to death by poison ^ 28, 29. 

soon after the marriage of Popp»a, and ^ Phil. ii. 12. 

in the same year. Tac. Ann. xiv. 65. * Phil. iv. 15. 

* Phil. ii. 26. ® Phil. ii. 1, 2, and iv. 2. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS.* 

I Paul and Timotlieus, bondsmen of .lesns Christ 
TO ALL THK SAINTS IN ClIKIST J KSUS WHO AUK 

AT Philippi, with thk pishops * and dkacons.-* 


2 Grace be to you and Peace, fi*oin God our Father, 
and from our Lord Jesus Chri?it. 

3 I® thank my God u[)on evt^ry remembrance of you Thn^,k^|riv- 

4 (continually in all my prayers making my supplication pVJly^for 

5 for you all^ with joy), for your fellowslii]) in tor- 
warding^ the Gla<l-tidings, iVom the iirst day until 
now. And 1 am Confident accordingly,^ that Ho 
who has begun a good work in ^bu will ])ert*ect it, 

7 even until the day of Jesus Christ. And it is just 
that I should be thus mindtur*^ of you all, because 
you have me in your hearts, and both in my im- 
prisonment and in my defence and contirnudion 


of the Glad- tidings, you all 

* The following are the grounds of 
the date assigned to this Epistle : — 

.(h) It was written during an im- 
piisonnient at Rome, because (a) the 
Proitoriuni (i. 13) was at Home; (li) 
So was the Emperor’s household (iv. 
22) ; (< ) He expects the immediate 
decision of his cause (i. 19, ii. 21), 
which could only have been given at 
Koine. 

(2.) It was written during the firat 
imprisonment at Rome, because (a) 
the mention of the IVietoriiim agrees 
with the fact that, during his Iirst 
imprisonment, he was in the cust4Hly 
of the Praetorian IViefcct ; (n) His 

situation described (i. 12-14) agrees 
with Ilia situation in ^he hrst two 
years of his imprisonment (Acts x.^\iii. 
30, 31). 

(3.) It was written towards the con- 
clusion of this first imprisonment, 
because (a) he expects the immediate 
decision of his cause ; (b) Enough 
time had elapsed for the Philippians 
to hear of his imprisonment, send 
Epaphroditus to him, hear of Epa- 
phnniitiis’s arrival and sickness, and 
send back word to Rome of their 
distress (ii. 26). 

(4A It was written after Ck>lossians 
and Philemon ; both for the preceding 
reason, and because Luke was no 
longer at Rome, as he was when those 
w»e written ; otherwise he would 


share in the grac(‘‘* 

have saluted a Clnirch in which lie 
had laboured, and would have ‘ earcHl 
ill earnest, for their eoiicenis ’ (him* ii, 
20 ). 

^ for SaintSy see note on 1 Cor. i. 2. 

^ Bishops, 'I'll is term was at this 
early period ai>plied to all the presby- 
ters : .‘•ei‘ p. .'140. 

'* Deacons: si e p. 311. It is sin- 
gular that the presbyters and deacons 
should be irientioiieil separately in the 
address of this lOpistle only. It has 
been suggested that they had col- 
lected and forwarded the contribution 
sent by Epaphroditus. 

'' Observe ‘ Paul and Timotheus * 
followed immediately by * 1,’ in con- 
firmation of the remarKH in the note 
on 1 Thess. i. 2. 

•'* The constant repetition of *all’ 
in eonnection with ‘ you ’in this Epistle 
is remarkable. It seems as if St. Paul 
implieil that he (at least) would not 
recognise any divisions among them. 
See above. 

^ Not * in the Oospel ’ (A, V.) 

^ Acfordinyly : compare 2 Cor. ii. 3, 
and (inl. ii. 10. 

^ Mindful^ See. This refers to the 
preceding mention of his prayers for 
them. y 

St. Paul defended his doctrine by 
his words, and confirmed it by hi.s life, 

H The ora rc or gift bestowed on St. 
Paul, and also on the Philippians, was 
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bestowed upon me. God is my witness how li. 5 
long after you all, in the tender affection of Christ 
Jesus. 

And this I pray, that your love may abound yet 9 
more and more, in true knowledge, and in all un- 
derstanding, teaching you to distinguish good^ from 
evil ; that you may be pure, and may walk without ^ 10 
stumbling until the day of Christ; being filled with 11 
the fruits of rightcotisness which are by Jesus 
Christ, unto the glory and praise of God. 

Intelligence of I would have you know, brethren, that the things 12 
which havc befallen me have tended rather to the 
furtherance than hindrance of the Glad-tidings. So 13 
that my chains have become well knowii in the name 
of Christ, throughout the whole ProDtorium,'’ and 
to all the rest.'^ And thus most^ of the brethren in 14 
the Lord, rendered confident by my chains, are very 
much emboldened to speak the Word fearlessly. 
Some, indeed, proclaim Christ® even out of envy 15 
and contention;' but some, also, out® of good-will. 
These do it from love,^ knowing that I am appointed 16 
to defend the Glad-tidings ; but those announce 17 
Christ from a spirit of intrigue,^® not sjneerely, 
thinking to stir'^ up persecution against me in my 
imprisonment. What then ? nevertheless, every 18 
way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is 
announced ; and herein I rejoice now, yea, and I 


the power of confirming the Gospel by 
their Bufferings ; the corresponding verb 
is used in v, 29. 

* Compare lioin. ii. 18. 

* ‘ Without offence ’ seems used here 
intransitively ; at 1 Cor. x. 32, the 
same word is active. 

* PriJttorium, For the explanation 
of this, see above, p. Tl-O. We have 
seen that St. Paul was committed to the 
custody of the Prcsfectus Pratnrioy 
and guarded by different Prajtorian 
soldiers, who relieved one another. 
Hence his condition would be 8<wn 
known throughout the Praetorian 
quarters. 

* This expression is very obscure ; 
it may mean either to the Praetorian 
soldiers who guard me, and to all the 
rext of those who visit me ; or to all the 
rest of the Prtetorian (guards. The 
latter view gives the best sense. 

6 *Mostt not* many* (A.V,). 

® ‘Christ* has the article, which 


perhaps may indicate that they were 
Jews, who proclaimed Jesus as the 
Messiah. The verb in v. 15 denotes 
to proclaim (as a herald) ; that in v. 
17, to declare tidings of (as a mes- 
seiwer^, 

'These were probably Judaisers. 

® We can \^y no means assent to 
Professor Jowett’s proposal to trans- 
late the preposition here ‘ amid.* See 
his note on Gal. iv. 13. 

® The order of ver. 16 and 17 (as 
given in the best MSS.) is transposed 
in the Received Text. 

See note on Rom. ii. 8. 

‘ * Such is the reading of the best 
MSS. The Judaisers probably, by pro- 
fessing to teach the true version of 
Christianit}", and accusing Paul of 
teaching a false and anti-national 
doctrine, excited odium against him 
among the Christians of Jewish birth 
at Rome. 
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i 19 shall rejoice hei'eafter. For T know that « tbtngii * 
fall 0ut t0 ntjj ifaTbatt0ii/ ^ through your prayers, 
and through the supply of all my needs ^ by the 
20 Spirit of Jesus Christ ; according to niy earnest 
; expectation and hope, that I shall in no wise bo 
put to shame, ^ but that with all boldness, as at 
all other times, so now also, Christ will be magnified 
in my body, whether by my life or by my death. 

21,22 For to mo life is Christ, and death is gain. But 
whether this life *’* in the llcsh shall be the fruit of 
my labour, and what T should choose, 1 know not. 

23 But ® between the two I am in perplexity ; having 
the desire to^depart and be with C'hrist, whicdi is far 
24 better; yet to remain in the is more needful, 

25 for your sake. Amlin this confidence, I know that 
1 I shall remain,^ and shall continue with you all, to 
f 26 your furtherance and joy in faith; that you may 
have more abundant cause for your boasting® in 
Christ Jesus on my account, by my presence again 
I among you. 

I 27 Only live^ worthy of the Gkul- tidings of Christ, 

that whether I come and see yon, or be absent, I oii.iiinuiw. 

28 may hear concerning you, that you stand firmly in lowiincM. 
j one spirit, contending together with one mind for 

the faith of the Glad*tidings, and nowise terrified 
by its enemies;^® for their enmity is to them an 
evidence of perdition, but to you of salvation, and 

29 tliat from God. For to you it has been given, on 


^ These things j viz. the sutferingH 
resulting from the conduct of these 
Judaisers. 

* The words arc quoted verbatim 
from Job xiii. 16 (LXX.). Yet per- 
haps St. Paul did not »o much delibe- 
rately quote them, slU use an ^pres- 
sioii which floated in his memory. 

^ The words literally applied wouhl 
mean the supplying of all needs {of 
the chorus^ by me Choregus. 8o tlie 
words here mean the supplying of all 
needs {of the Christian] by the Spirit, 
Compare Eph. iv. 16, and Col. ii. 19. 

* St. Paul was confident that his 
fiuth and hope would not fail him in 
the day of trial. Compare Rom. v. 5 
‘ our hope cannot shame us.’ He was 
looking forward to his final hearing, as 
we have already seen, p. 723. 

* We punctuate this very difficult 
verse so that the meaning is literally, 
but whether this life in the flesh (com- 


pure this mortal f 1 Cor. xv. .01, niul 
my present lift in the fesh^ (ial. ii. 20) 
be my labour^s f'uit^ atul trhut I shall 
choitse^ I kmnv not. The A. V. ns- 
Hunies an ellipsis, and gives no intel- 
ligible meaning io fruit of my labour. 
On the other hand, Dt* Wette’s trans- 
lation, if life in the fleshy — if this be 
my labour's fruity what J shall choose 
I know not, causes a redundancy, and 
is otherwise olyectionable. Beza’s trans- 
lation, ‘an vero vivcrc in carnc milu 
ofHjne pretium sit, et ipiid eligam 
ignoro,’ comes nearest to that which 
we atlopt. 

^ The MSS. remi ‘ hut ’ and not ‘for ’ 
here. 

7 Shall remain, i.c. alive. 

‘ Whos^j Iwastiiig is in t'lirist.’ 
Com f ►arc iif. 3, 

® Sce'noteon iii. 2t). 

Com pare ‘many atlverssries,* 1 tkjr 
xvi. 9. 
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behalf of Christ, not only to believe on Him, but also 
to suffer for His sake ; having the same conflict 
which once you saw * in me, and which now you hear 
that I endure. 

If, then, you can be entreated ^ in Christ, if youii. 
can be persuaded by love, if you have any fellow- 
ship in the Spirit, if you have any tenderness or 
compassion, 1 pray you make my joy full,^ be of one 2 
accord, filled with the same love, of one soul, of one 
mind. Do nothing in a spirit of intrigue^ or vanity, 3 
but in lowliness of mind let each account others 
above himself Seek not your private ends alone, 4 
but let every man seek likewise his neighbour’s 

good- .... 

Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 5 
Jesus ; who, being in the form of God, thought it 6 
not robbery^ to be equal with God, but stripped® 
Himself [of His glory] and took upon Him the form 7 
of a slave, ^ being changed® into the likeness of man. 
And having appeared in the guise of men. He abased B 
Himself and shewed obedience,^ even unto death, 
yea, death upon the cross. Wherefore God also 9 
exalted Him above measure, and gave Him the'® 
name which is above every name ; that in the name 
of Jesvis < rbcry knee ifijaiilH fiotu,’ " of all who dwell in 


* They had seen him sent to prison, 
Acts XVI. 23. 

* The tirst word means to entreaty see 
Matt, xviii. 32; the sccontl to ur^e by 
persuasion or entreaty^ see 1 Thess. li. II. 

^ The extreme earnestness of this 
exhortation to unity shows that tlic 
Pliilippians were guilty of dissension ; 
perhaps Kiiodia and Syntyclie, wliose 
opposition to each other is mentioned 
iv. 2, had partisans who shared their 
quarrel. 

^ See above, i. 17. 

^ This very diflicult expression ad- 
mits of the translation adopted in the 
Authorised Version, from which there- 
fore we have not thought it right to 
deviate. The majority of moilern in- 
terpreters, however, tiike it as mean- 
ing to reckon a thing as a booty, to 
look on a thing as a robber would look 
OH spoil. It is a considerable (though 
not a fatal) objection to this view, that 
it makes a wonl denoting the act of 
seizing identical with one denqting the 
thing seized. The Authorised Version 
is free from this objection, but it is 
liable to the charge of rendering the 


connection with the following verse Jess 
natural than the other interpretation. 
If the latter be correct, the translation 
would be. He thought not equality with 
God a thing to be seized upon^ i.e. 
though, essentially, even while on earth, 
Jfe was m the form of God, yet He 
did not think ft to claim eqtiality with 
Gml until He had accomplished His mis- 
sion. 

® Literally, e^iptied Himself 

^ The likeness of man Avas the fonn 
of a shtve to Him, contrasted with the 
form of God which essentially belonged 
to Him. 

® Literally, having become in the Hike- 
ness, which in Knglish is expressed by 
being changed into the likeness. 

^ He * showed obedience ’ to the laws 
oi* human society, to His parents, and 
to the civil magistrate ; and carried that 
self-humiliating obedience even to the 
|x>int of submitting to death, Avhen He 
might have suramoneil * tAvelve legions 
of angels ’ to His rescue. 

The best MSS. have ‘ the name.' 

** Isaiah xlv. 23 (LXX.), quoted 
Rom. xiv. 11. It is strange that this^ 
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ii. 11 heaven, in eai*th, or under the eai’th, and every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Loi*d, to 
the glory of God the Father. 

12 Wherefore, my beloved, as you have always obeyed 
[ me, not as in my presence only, but now much more 

in my absence, work out your own salvation with 

13 fear and trembling ; ^ for it is God who works in you 

14 both will and deed. Do all things for the sake of 

15 goodwill,'^ without murmurings and disputings, that 
you may be blameless and guileless, the sons of God 
without rebuke, in the midst of * a rraobch anh prr- 
bci’JSc flcnciatian,*^ among whom ye shine like stars^ 

1 6 in the world,; holdjng last the Word of Life; that 
you may give me ground of boasting, even to the 
day of Christ, that 1 have not run in vain, nor 
laboured in vain. 

17 But® though my blood be poured forth upon Ihe 
ministration of the saeritiee of yt>ur laith, 1 rejoieeo'‘^^’‘i‘‘*'>*- 

18 for myself, and rejoice with you all; and do ye like- 

19 wise rejoice, both for yourselves and with me. But 
1 hope in the Lord Jesus to send Timotheus to you ^ 
shortly, that I also may be cheered, by learning your 

20 state ;*for 1 have no other like-mindeJ with me, who 

21 would care in earnest for your concerns ; for all seek 


verse should often have been quoted as 
commanding? the practice of Imwhuj the 
head at the name of Jesus; a practice 
most projxjr in it-Nclf, hut not hen* re- 
ferred to: what it really ]»re.s<*ribe.s is, 
kneeling in adoration of ilim, 

* We have already remarked, that 
with anxiety and selj'-dixtrust is a 
nearer representation of this Patdino 
phrase than the literal Knghsh, as 
appears hy the use of the ''anie phra>e 
1 Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. lo ; ICph. vi. 
The ‘fear’ is a fear* of failwrcy the 
‘ trembling ’ an eager anxiety. 

* This phrase has ])erplexcd the 
interpreters, because they have all 
joinerl it with the prece<ling words. 
We put a stop after the ]»ieccding 
verb, and take the noun in the same 
sense as at i. 1.) above, and Luke ii. 
14. It is strange that so clear and 
simple a construction, involving no 
alteration in the text, should not have 
been before suggcstcrl. 

Since the above was first publi.she<l, 
it has been objected that the position 
of the Greek article negatp'cs Hie 
above rendering ; because toe insertion 
of the article (\%here it is generally 
‘omitted) between a preposition and an 


abstra< l noun, gives ti) the latter a 
rellective .''Cuh-; that the phra.Hi 
wouhl mean ^ your gcxMlwill,* iiol giKsl- 
will in the ahslra< t. This grammatical 
statement i** not imiverKally true ; but 
even if tin* ohjeclion were valid, it wouhi 
not negativo the ronslruction proposed, 
n<»r materially alter tie* meaning. 'I'ho 
traii.^'lat i(Ui \ m » u 1»1 tlieu stand ‘ Do alt 
things for the sahe of maintaining your 
mntnal goodirill.' 

[It •srein*' \ery douhlfiil ulu-t her this 
vi«;w IS teiiahh**: and the ordinary ren- 
dering giv(*s a very fon ihlc senne. ll. \ 

•* 1 )eut. xxxii. 5 (LXX.). Tin* pre- 
cedin}^ ‘witlumt rebuke’ rails uf> a cor- 
rcsiKiiuiing word in the (»rcek context 
of the LXX. , 

* Compare G(*n. i. 1*1 (LXA.). 

'* This hut seems to connect what 
follows with i. 25, 20. . ^ 

6 Literally, I he txiured forth, riic 
metaphor is probably from the Jj^wish 
drink offerings (Numb, xxviii. 7), ra- 
ther than from the Heathen libations. 
The He^atUin converts are srsiken of as 
a .sacrifice offeral up by St. raul m the 
rniDistering priest, in Kom. xv. 10. 

7 The Greek construction w the same 
as ill 1 Cor. iv. 17. 
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their own, not the things of Jesus Christ. But you ii. 22 
know^ the trials which have proved his worth, and 
that, as a son with a father, he has shared my servi- 
tude, to proclaim the Glad-tidings. Him, then, 1 23 
hope to send without delay, as soon as I see how it \ 
will go with me ; but I trust in the Lord that I also 24 
myself shall come shortly. 

Lpaphroditus, who is^ my brother and companion 25 
in labour and fellow- soldier, and your messenger to 
minister 2 to my wants, I have thought it needful to 
send to you. For he was filled with longing for you 2G 
all, and with sadness, because you had heard that 
he was sick. And, indeed, he had a sickness which 27 
brought him almost to death, but God had compas- 
sion on him ; and not on him only but on me; that I 
might not have sorrow upon sorrow. Therefore 1 28 
have been 3 the more anxious to send him, that you 
may have the joy of seeing him again, and that I 
may have one sorrow the less. Receive him, there- 29 
fore, in the Lord, with all gladness, and hold such 
men in honour ; because his labour in the cause of 30 
Christ brought him near to death ; for ho hazarded^ 
his life that he might supply all which you cohld not 
do,® in ministering to me. 

Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord. iii. 1 

aJJffst^fuda repeat the same® warnings is not wearisome to 

isers^ami ex- me, and it is safe for you. Beware of the Dogs,^ 2 
Fn^hiciirff beware of the Evil Workmen, beware of the Con- 
tittii race. cision. For we are the Circumcision, who worship 3 
God® with the spirit, whose boasting® is in Christ 

' Timotheua had laboured among by three epithets: ‘the dogs’ because 
them at the first. See Acts xvi. of their uncleanness (of which that 

* Minister. We have the correspond- animal was the type: compare 2 Pet. 

ing abstract noun in v. 30. ii. 22) ; * the evil workmen ’ (not equi- 

^ The aorisC used from the position of valeiitdo *evd ^orkers'')^ for the same 
the reader, according to classical usage, reason that they are calletl ‘deceitful 

* This is the meaning of the reading 'workmen’ in 2 Cor. xi. 13; and ‘the 

of the best MSS. concision,’ to distinguish them from the 

* The same expression is used of the true circumcision, the spiritual Israel, 

messengers of the Corinthian Church. ^ We retain ‘ God ’ here, •with the 
1 Cor. xvi. 17. The English reader Textus Rcceptus, and a minoriU' of 
must not understand the A. V. *lack MSS., because of the analogy of Kom. 
q/* service * to convey a reproach. From i. 9 (sec note there). The true Chris- 
this verse we learn that the illness of tiahs are here described by contrast 
Epaphroditus was caused by some ca- with the Judaisers, whose worship was 
sualty of his journey, or perhaps by the carnal worship of the Temple, 
over-fatigue. whose boasting was in the Law, and 

^ Literally, to write the same things whose conjidence ivas in the circum- 
to you, St. Paul must here refer either cision of their flesh, 
to some previous Epistle to the Philip- ® Apparently alluding to Jer. ix. 24, 
pians (now lost), or to his former con- * He that boasteth let him boast in the 
versations with them. Lord^ which is quoted 1 Cor. i. 31 and* 

t The Judaisers arc here described 2 Cor. x. 7, 
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Jesas, and whose confidence is not in the flesh, 
ii. 4 Although I might have confidence in tlio flesh also. 
If any other man thinks that ho hivs ground of confi- 

5 dence in the flesh, I have more. Circumcised the 
[ eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of tlio tribe of 

6 Benjamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews ; as to the 
Law, a Pharisee; as to zeal a persecutor of the 
Church ; as to the righteousness of tlu* J^aw, un- 

7 blameable. But what once was gain to me, that I 

8 have counted loss for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and I 
count all things but loss, because all are nothing, 
worth in comparison' with the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lovd ; foa whom 1 have siiflbrod the loss of 
all things, and count them but fv^ dung that I may 

9 gain Christ, and be found in Him ; not having my 
own righteousness of the Law, but tlu? riglit(‘oiisness 
of faith in Christ, the righteousm‘ss which God bo- 

10 stows on Faith that I may know Him, and the 
power of His resurrection, and the fellowship of His 

11 sufferings, sharing the likeness of His death; if by 
any means I might attain to the resurrection from 
the dead. 

12 Not rtiat 1 have already won,^ f)r am already per- 
fect ; but I press onward, if indeed, I might lay hold 
on that, for which Christ also laid hold on mc.^ 

13 Brethren, I count not myself to have laid hold 
thereon; but this one thing I do — forgetting that 

. which is behind, and reaching*^ forth to that which 

14 is before, I press onward towards the mark, for the 
prize of God’s heavenly calling in Christ Jesus. 

16 Let us all, then, who are ri])e® in understanding, 
be thus minded ; and if in anything you are other- 
wise minded, that also shall be revealed to you by 

16 Gk)d [in due timef^. Nevertheless, let us walk ac- 
cording to that which we have attained.^ 


* Literally, because of the superemi- 
nence of the knowledge of Christy i.c. 
because the knowledge of Christ sur- 
passes all things else, 

* Of Oi>d (i.e. which He bestows) on 
amdition of faith. Compare Acts iii. 

* ‘Won,’ i.e. ‘the prize* (v. 14). 
Compare 1 Cor. ix. 24, ‘So run that 
ye mav win.’ It is unfortunate that 
m A, V. this is translated by the same 
verb attain^ which is used for another 
veib in the preceding verse, so as to 
niake it seem to refer to that. 

* Oar Lord had ‘laid hold on ’ Paul, 
in order to bring him to the attainment 


of ‘ the prize of Gorl’s heavenly calling.’ 
‘Jcsuh’ is omitted by the best MSS, 

* The image is that of the runner In 
a foot race, whose body is Iwjnt for- 
wanls in the direction towards which 
he runs. See l>eginning of f’hap. XX. 

The translation in A. V. (here and 
in V. 12) by the same word, makes 
Si, Paul seem to contradict himself. 
‘ Perfect ’ is the antithesis «»f * balie.’ 
(’oraparc lUbr. xiv^. 20. 

7 The Incept is the same given 
Kom. xiv. 6. 'I*he wonls ‘ think the 
same thing* are omitted in the best 
MSS. 
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Brethren, be imitators of me with one consent, iii* ] 
and mark those who walk according to my example. 

For many walk, of whom I told you often in times ^ 18 
past, and now tell you even weeping, that they are 
the enemies^ of the cross of Christ; whose end is 19 
destruction, whose God is their belly ,3 and whose 
glory is in their shame ; whose mind is set on earthly 
tilings. For my'* life® abides in heaven ; from whence 20 
also I look for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ ; 21 
who shall change my vile^ body into the likeness of 22 
His glorious body ; according to the working whereby 
He is able even to subdue all things unto Himself. 
Therefore, ray brethren, dearly Jieloved and longed iv. 
for, my joy and crown, so stand fast in the Lord, my 
dearly beloved. 

I exhort Euodia, and I exhort Syntychc,^ to be of 2 
one mind in the Lord. Yea, and I beseech thee also, 3 
my true yoke-fellow,® to help them [to be reconciled] ; 
for they strove earnestly in the work of the Glad- 
tidings with me, together with Clemens® and my 


* Literally, I used to tell you. 

For the construction, compare 1 
John ii. 25. The persons meant were 
men who led licentious lives (like the 
Corinthian freethinkers), and they are 
called ‘enemies of the r/Y}s.v’ because 
the cross was the symbol of mortification. 

3 Cf. Kom. xvi. 18. 

* On St. rnul’s use of * we ’ see note 
on 1 Thess. i. 3. An objection has been 
mode to translating it in the singular 
ill this passsage, on the ground that this 
seems to limit St. Paul’s expression of 
Christian hope and faith to himself; 
but a very little consideration will suf- 
fice to show the futility of such an 
objection. Where St, faul speaks of 
his hopes and faith as a ChristUiu^ his 
words are necessarily applicable to other 
Christians as well as to himself. And, 
in fact, some of the passages to which 
Christians in general have ever turned 
with the most fervent sympathy, and 
which they have most undoubtingly 
appropriated, are those very passages 
where St. Paul uses the ‘ singular : * as, 
for example, * for Gal. ii. 20. 

* This noun must not be translated 
citizenship (as has been proposed), which 
would be a different word (cf. Acts xxii. 
28). The correspondingj^verb means to 
perform the functions oj 'vhil lifcy and 
18 used simply for to live ; see Acts 
xxiii. 1, and Phil. i. 27. Hence the 
noun mean.*} tha Ututr of life* It should 


be also observed, that the verb here 
means more than simply ‘ w,’ though it 
is difiicult here to express the shade of 
difference in English. ^ 

Literally, the body of my humilia- 
tion, 

^ These were two women (the pro- 
noun is feminine in v. 3, which is 
mistranslated in A. V.) who were at 
variance. 

® We have no means of knowing P 
who w’as the person thus addressed. 
Apparently some eminent Christian at 
Phili])pi, to whom the Epistle was to 
be presented in the first instance. 
'I'he old hypothesis (mentioned by 
Chrysostom) that the word is a proper 
name, is not without plausibility ; ‘ who 
art l^yzyyus in'^name and in fact,’ as a 
commentator says. 

We learn from Origen {Comm, on 
John i. 29) that this Clemens (crmi- 
monly called Clement) was the samt 
who was afterwards Bishop of Koine, 
and who wrote the Epistles to the 
Corinthians which we have before re- 
ferred to (pp. 495,496). Eusebius quotes 
the following statement concerning him 
from Iremeus ; ‘ In the third place after 
the AjKJstlcs the episcopal office was 
held by Clemens, who also saw the 
blessetl Aix)stles, and livetl with them.* 
Hist. Heel. v. 6. It appears from the 
present passage that he had formerly 
laboured successfully at PhilippL 
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other fellow- labourers, whoso names aro in the Book* 
of Life. 

.4 Rejoice in the Lord at all times. Again will I f 

5 say, rejoice. Let your forbearance bo known to all 

6 men. The^ Lord is at hand. Let no care trouble 

you, but in all things, by prayer and sn})plicatiou • 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be nuulo known 

7 to God. And the peace of God, wliich ])asseth all 
understaiuling, shall keep^ your hearts and niiiuls in 

8 Christ Jesus. Finally, brethren, whatsoever is true, 
whatsoever is venerable, whatsoever is just, what- 
soever is pure, whatsoever is endearing, whatsoever 
is of good report, — jf there be any virtue, and if there 

9 be any praise — be such your treasures.^ Tluit wliich 
you were itiught and learned, and which you heard 
and saw in me, — be that your practice. So shall the 
God of jieace be with you. 

10 I rejoiced in the Lord greatly when 1 toiind that 
now, after so long a time, your care tor nu* had luirne ^ 
fruit again though your care indeed never failed, 

11 but you lacked opportunity. Not that I speak as if I 
were in want; for I’ liavc learnt, in whatsoiwcr state 

12 I am, t(§ be content. I can bear either ahasiunent or 
abundance. In all things, and amongst all men, I 
have been taught the secret,^ to bo full or to be 
hungry, to want or to abound. I can do all things 

13 in Him^ who strengthens me. Nevertheh‘ss, yon 
have done well, in contributing to the hcl]) of my 

14 affliction. And you know yourselves, Philijipians, 

15 that, in the beginning of tlie (Ihul-tidings, after 1 had 
left Macedonia, no Church communicated with me 
on account of giving and receiving, but you alone. 

16 For even while 1 was [stillj in Thessaloniea,** you 

17 sent once and again to rcjieve my need. Not that I 
seek your gifts, but I seek th(^ fruit which a<;crues 

18 therefrom, to your account. But I have all which I 
require, and more than I reijuire. I am fully sup- 
plied, having received from Epaphroditus your gifts, 

^ Compare ‘ Book of the living,’ I's. * Literally, garnsim. 

Ixix. 28 (LXX.), and al»<> Luke x. 20, ^ Literall}', reckon ihene thinyn in 

and Heb. xii. 23. account, (’ompaix* 1 Cor. xiii. 5. 

* The verb is future. lie refers to ' he literal meaning is to put forth 

iii. 1. fresh shoots. 

^ They are exhorted to be joyful ' This ‘ 1 ' is emphatic, 
under persecution, and .show gentleness ** Literal^ ‘ 1 have been iiiiiian'd,’ 

to their i>ersecutors, because the Lord’s ^ *Chr\igi^ is omitted in lh«* IrmI 

coming would soon deliver them from MSS. For ‘ slren^theti,’ cf. K<im. iv. 20. 
all their afflictions. Compai'e note on Compare 2 Cor. xi. 9, and p. 301. 

1, Cor. xvi. 22. S<’e pp. 253, 254. 
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‘^ttotrouv of an acceptable sacrifice well 

pleasing to God. And your own needs ^ shall be all iy 
supplied by my God, in the fulness of His glorious 
riches in Christ Jesus. Now to our God and Father 20 
be glory unto the ages of ages. Amen. ■ 

Saittutions Salute every saint in Christ Jesus. The brethren 21 
who are with me^ salute you. 

All the saints here salute you, especially those who 22 
belong to the house of Csesar.'* 


Autograph 

benediction. 


The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your 23 
spirits.® 


The above Epistle gives us an unusual amount of information 
concerning the personal situation of its writer, which we have 
already endeavoured to incorporate into our narrative. But 
nothing in it is more suggestive than St. Paul’s allusion to the 
Prjetorian guards, and to the converts he had gained in the house- 
hold of Nero. He tells us (as we have just read) that throughout 
the Prietorian (piarters he was well kmiwn as a prisoner for the 
cause of Christ,^ and he sends special salutations to the Philippian 
Church from the Christians in the lmi>eri,al household.'^ These 
notices bring before us very vividly the moral contrast by which 
the Apostle was surrounded. The soldier to whom he wjw chained 
to-day might have been in Nero’s body-guard yesterday ; his com- 
rade who next relieved guard upon the prisoner, might have been 
one of the executioners of Octavia, and might have carried her head 
to Poppiea a few weeks before. Such were the ordinary employ- 
ments of the tierce and blood-stained veterans who were daily pre- 
sent, like wolves in the midst of sheep, at the meetings of the 
Christian brotherhood. If there were any of these soldiers not 
utterly hardened by a life of cruelty, their hearts must surely have 
been touched by the character of their prisoner, brought as they 
were into so close a contact with him. They must have been at 
least astonished to see a man, under such circumstances, so utterly 
careless of seltish interests, and devoting himself with an energy so 
unaccountable to the teaching of oth6rs. Strange indeed to their 
ears, fresh from the brutality of a Roman barrack, must have been 
the sound of Christian exhortation, of prayers, and of hymns ; 
stranger still, perhaps, the tender love which bound the converts 

* Gen. viii. 21 (LXX.). Compare (.4/*^ xviii. 5. 8). If St. Paul was at 

also Levit. i. 0, and Kph. v. 2. this time confined in the neighboiir- 

* The your is emphatic. hood of the Praetorian quarters attached 

3 This fereMrew u'/tA wc, distinguished to the palace, we can more readily 

from all the saints in the next verse, account for the conversion of some of 
seems to denote St. Paul’s .special at- those who lived in the buihlings iinine- 
tondants, such as Aristarchus, Kpa- diately contiguous, 
phras, Deinas, Timotheus, itc. Cf. Gal. * The majority of uncial MSS. read 
i. 2. ‘spirit,’ and omit the ‘amen.’ 

** The.se membei’S of the Imperial ® Phil. i. 1. 
household were probably slaves ; so the ^ Phil. iv. 22. 
aame expression is used by Josephus 
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to their teacher and to one anotlier, and showed itself in every look ^ 
and tone. 

But if the agent’s of Nero’s tyranny seem out of )»lace in such a 
scene, still more repugnant to the as.sembled worshipjK'rs must have 
been the instruments of his pleasures, the ministers of his lust. 
Yet some even among these, the dei>raved servants of the juilace, 
were redeemed from their degradation by the Spirit of t’hrist, wlvich 
spoke to them in the words of Paul. How deep tlieir degradation 
was, we know from authentic records. We are not hdt to conjec- 
ture the services required from the attendants of Nero. Tlie 
ancient historians have ])olluted their pages* witli details of infaimy 
which no writer in the languages of Christendom may dsire to re- 
peat. Thus, the very immensity of moral auu‘li«)ration wrought, 
operates to disgui.se its own extent ; ami hides fnnu iiu*x])erieiuH‘d 
eyes tlie gulf which seiaaiates Heathenism from Christianity. Suflice 
it to say, that* tlu* courtiers of Nero were* the s]>ectators, and the 
members of his househ(»ld the instrnments, <‘f vici s so monstrous 
and so unnatural, that they .shocked t'vt^n tlu‘ men of that genera- 
tion, steei)ed «as it was in every species of obscenity. Hut ue must 
remember that many of those who took ]>ait in .such ab(miinati«»ns 
were involuntary agents, forced by the com])ulsi<»n of slavery to do 
their ma8tm*’s bidding. And the vei*y <le])th of vilene.ss in which 
they were plunged, must have excited in some of them an indig- 
nant disgust and revulsion against vice. Cnder a»ich feelings, if 
curiosity led them to visit tlie Ai)ostle’s ]>rison, they were well 
(jiialitied to appreciate the ]uirity of its m<»ral atmosphere. And 
there it w;is that some of tliese unhaj)py bomlsmen first fastetl of 
spiritual freedom ; and were prepared to ]>ra\ e w ith j>atient heroism 
the tortures under which they soon'^ were destined to expire in the 
gardens of the Vatican. 

History has few' stranger contra.Hts than wli,en it shows us Paul 
preaching Christ under the walls of Nero’s ]>alace. ^’henceforward, 
there w'ere but tw'o religions in the Homan world ; the w'orship of 
the Emperor, and the worship of tlie Saviour. ’I’he old supersti- 
tions had been long worn out ; they had lost all liohl on educated 
minds. There remained to civilised Heathens no other worship 
possible but the w'orship of power; and the incarnation of j>ower 
W'hich they chose was, very naturally, tlie sovereign of the world. 
This, then, w as the ♦iltimatt^ result of the noble intuitions of Plato, 
the methodical rea.sonings of AristotU*, thejmre morality of Socrate*s. 
All had failed, for want of external sanction ami autliority. The 
residuum they left was the philosophy of Ejiicurus, ami the religion 
of Nerolatry. But a new’ doctrine w’jis already taught in the Forum, 
ami believed even on the Palatine. ( )ver against the altars of Nero 
and Poppa 3 a, the voice of a j^risoner w’as daily heiird, ami daily w^>ke 
in grovelling souls the consciousness of their divine destiny. Men 
listened, and knew that self-sacrifice wfvs better than e;ise, huiiii- 
liation more exalted than pride, to suffer iifibler than to reign. 

* SeeTac.^nn. xv.,37, Dio. Ixiii. 13, ri.-litvl, occuirrd in the Hummer of i;i 

and especiallv Suetonius, A^ero, *28, 20, that^, within les^ tfian two vears 

* The Xeronian persecution, in w’hich of the time w'hen the bpintlc to I hilippi 
such vast multitudes of Christians pe- was written. Sec the next chapter. 
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V They felt that the only religion which satisfied the needs of man 
was the religion of sorrow, the religion of self-devotion, the religion 
of the cross. 

There are some amongst us now who think that the doctrine which 
Paul preached was a retrograde movement in the course of huma- 
nity ; there are others who, with greater plausibility, acknowledge 
tha^ it was useful in its season, but tell us that it is now worn out 
and obsolete. The former are far more consistent than the latter ; 
for both schools of infidelity agree in virtually advising us to return 
to that effete philosophy which had been already tried and found 
wanting, Avhen Christianity was winning the first triumphs of its 
immortal youth. This might well surprise us, did we not know 
that the progress of human reason in the paths of ethical discovery 
is merely the progress of man in a treadmill, doomed for ever to 
retrace his own stops. Had it been othervdse, w.o might have 
hoped that mankind could not again be duped by an old and use- 
less remedy, which was compounded and recompounded in every 
possible shape and combination, two thousand years ago, and at 
last utterly rejected by a nauseated world. Yet for this antiquated 
anodyne, disguised under a now label, many are once more barter- 
ing the only true medicine that can head the diseases of the soul. 

For such mistakes there is, indeed, no real cure, except prayer to 
Him who giveth sight to the blind ; l)ut a partial antidote may be 
supplied by the history of the Imperial Commonwealth. The true 
wants of the Apostolic age can best be learned from tlie Anmils of 
Tacitus. There men may still see the picture of that Rome io which 
Paul preached ; and thence they may comprehend the results of 
civilisation without Christianity, and the impotence of a moral phi- 
losophy destitute of supernatural attestation. ^ 


> 



* Had Arnold lived to complete his of wickedness, and his enthusiastic love 
task, how nobly would his history of of moral beauty, made him worthy of 
the Empire have worked out this great such a theme, 
argument! His indignant abhorrence * From tlie British Museum. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Authorities for St. PiujI’s subsequejit Hi'^tory. — Jlis Appeal is heard. — Ills 
Acquittal. — He ^oos from Rome to Asia Elinor. — TIo-ikm* to Spain, where 
he resides two years. — He returns to Asia Minor and Maeialonia. — Wiites 
The First Epistle to I'imothcus, — Vigils ('rete. — Writes The Epistle to Titus. 
— He winters at Nioopolis. — He is auain impiisom d at Horne. — Progress 
of hi.s Trial. — He write.s 77ie SeconU Epistle to 'Tmiotheus. — His C'ondcMuna- 
tion and Death. 

• • 

We have already remarked tliat tlrt^ liglit concentrated upon that 
portion of St. Paul’a life which is related in the latter chapters of 
the Acta, makes darker by contrasts the obsctirity w hicli rests upon 
the remainder of his ccmrse. The progres.s of the historian who 
attempts to trace the footsteps of the Apostles beyond tlu* limits of 
the Scriptural narrative must, at best, be hesitating and uncertain. 
It has been compai*ed^ to the descent of one wlio i)asse8 from the 
clear sunshine which rests u])on a mountain’s top into tlie mist which 
wraps its side. But this is an inaderpiate comparison ; for such a 
wayfarer lo.ses the daylight gradually, ami exix rionces no abrupt 
transifion, from the bright ju-ospect and the distinctness of the 
onward ])ath, into darkness and bewilderment. Our cjise should 
rather be compared with that of the traveller on tlie C^iinese fron- 
tier, who has just reached a turn in the valley ah mg which his 
course has led him, and luis come to a ])oint whence he ex[)ected to 
enjoy the view of anew and brilliant landscape ; when he siuhlenly 
finds all farther prospect cut off by an enormous wall, tilling up all 
the space between x>recipice3 on either hand, and oiq)o8ing a blank 
and insuperable barrier to his cunvard progress. And if a cliink 
here and there should allow' some glimpses of tlie rich territory 
beyond, they are only emmgh to tantalise, without gratifying his 
curiosity. 

Doubtless, however, it ^as a Prf)vidential design which has thus 
limited our knowledge. The wall of separation, which for ever 
cuts oflf the Apostolic age from that which followed it, was built by 
the hand of God. That ago of miracles was not to be revealed to 
us as passing by any gradual transition into the common life of the 
Church ; it was intentionally is<dated from all succeeding time, that 
we might learn to appreciate more fully its extnu»rdinary chanrcter, 
and see, by the sharpness of the abruptest contrast the difl*erence 
between the human and the divine. 

A few faint rays of light, however, have Ijeen permitted to pene- 
trate beyond the dividing barrier, and of these we must make 
best use we can : for it is now our task ^ trace the history of St. 
Paul beyond the period where the narraffiVe of his fellow-traveller 

' The comparison occurs wmiewrhere in AmoKl’s works. 
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so suddenly terminates. ^ The only cotemporary materials for this 
^purpose are his own letters to Titus and Timotheus, and a single 
sentence of his disciple, Clement of Rome ; and during ihe three 
centuries which followed we can gather but a few scattered and un- 
satisfactory notices from the writers who have handed down to \is 
the traditions of the Church. 

The great question which we have to answer ccmcerns the termi- 
nation of that long imprisonment whose history has occupied the 
preceding chajjters. St. Luke tells us that Paul remained under 
military custody in Rome for ‘ twq whole years^ (Acts xxviii. 16 
and 30) ; but he does not say what followed, at the close of that 
period. Was it ended, we are left to ask, by the Apostle’s con- 
demnation and death, or by his acquittal and liberation ] Although 
the answer to this question lias been a subject of disinite in modern 
times, no doubt w.as entertained about it by the ancient Church.'^ 
It was universally believed that St. Paul’s ap'peal to“ Caesar termi- 
nated successfully ; that he was ac(piitte<l of the charges laid against 
him ; and that he spent some years in freedom before he was again 
imprisoned and condemned. The evidence on this subject, though 
(as we have said) not copious, is yet conclusive so far as it goes, and 
it is all one way.* 

The most important i>ortion of it is supplied by Clement, the 
disciple of St. Paul, mentioned Phil. iv. 3,^ who was afterwards 
Bishop of Rome. This author, writing from liomr to Corinth, ex- 
jiressly asserts that Paul had preached the Gospel ‘ in the east 
ANU IN THE WEST that ‘ he had instructed the whole world [i.e. 
the Homan Empire^ ivhich was commonly so called] in ri^liteous- 
ness and that he ‘had gone to the extkemity of the west’ 
before his martyrdom. '’ 


^ Numerous explanations have been 
attenq)ted of the suddei^ and abrupt 
termination of the Acts, which breaks 
off the narrative of St. Paul’s appeal to 
Caesar (up to that point so inimitoly 
detailed) just as we are expecting its 
conclusion. The most plausible ex- 
planations are — (1) That Thcophilus 
already hnexo of the conclusion of the 
Roman imprisonment; whether it wais 
ended bv St. Paul’s death or by his 
liberation. (2) That St. Luke ^yrote 
before the conclusion of the imprison- 
ment, and carried his narrative up to 
the point at which he w'rote. But 
neither of these theories is fully satis- 
factory. We may take this opportu- 
nity to remark that the ‘ dwelt ’ and 
‘received’ (Acts xxviii. 30) by no 
means imply (as Wieseler asserts) that 
a changed state of things had suc- 
ceeded to that there described. In writ- 
ing historically, the historical tenses 
would be used by an ancient writer, 
even though (when he S^ote) the 
events described by him were still 
going on. 

* If the Epistle to the Hebrews was 


written by St. Paul, it proves conclu- 
sively that he was liberated from his 
Roman impri‘<oninent ; for its writer is 
in Italy and at liberty. (Heb. xiii. 23, 
24.) but we are precluded from using 
this as an argument, in consequence of 
the doubts concerning the authorship 
of that Epistle. See the next chapter. 

3 Since the above was published, the 
same opinion has been expressed yet 
more strongly by Chevalier Bunsen, 
whose’judgmenfc on such a point is en- 
titled to the greatest weight. He says, 
‘ Some German critics have a peculiar 
idiosj'ncracy w'hicli leads them to dis- 
believe the second captivity of Paul. 
Yet it appears to me very arbitrary to 
deny a fact for which we have the ex- 
plicit evidence of Paul’s disciple and 
companion Clemens.' (Bunsen’s Hip 
poluttisy second ed. vol. i. p. 27.) 

* For the identity of St. Paul’s dis- 
ciple Clemens with Clemens Romanus, 
see the note on Phil. iv. 3. We may 
add, that even those who doubt this 
identity acknowletlge that Clemens Ro- 
manus wrote in the first century. 

* Qenou Rom. i. chap. v. We need 
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Now, ill a Roman author, ihc of On' JfV,sY could mean 

nothing short of Spain, and the expression is often useil hy Roman 
writers to denote Spain. Here, tlien, we have the expivss testi- 
mony of St. Paul’s own discijile that he fiiltilled his original inten- 
tion (mentioned Rom. xv. 24-28) of visiting the Spanisli peninsula ; 
and consequently that he was liberated from his first inqirisonmeiit 
at Rome. 

The next piece of e’vddence which we possess on the subject is 
contained in the canon of the New 'restament, compiled by an un- 
known Christian about the year a.i>. 170, which is commonly called 
* Muratori’s Canon.’ In this document it is said, in the account of 
the vie f-.s of thii vl/)o.sy/es, that Luke rehites tt> Theoj>hilus events if 
irhicJi he vxi^ a)i eije-tvituess^ as also^ in a sepitrate j>ltice (semote) 
fviz. Luke xxii. 81-88], Jie etude nil mteelares the uuirttjrdom of OeteCy 
but [otnifs] Tiw: joui^ev of Pai^l from Rome to Sfajn.’’ 

In the next jilace, J]usebius tells its, ‘ aftt r difend i nfj hitnself stir- 
ressfuUi/y it is eurrentttf reported that the A /tostfe <t<ja i n irent forth to 
proelaim. the (atsjtef^ ami aftertrards eaine to Hotne a second tiuO y and 
uxos martyred undvr NeroA 

Next we have the statement of Chrysostom, who mentions it as 
an undoubte<l historical fact, that ‘ r>t. Vatd after his resuienec in 
Home departed to Spa in A 

About the same time St. Jerome bears tlie same testimony, saying 
that ‘ Paid tva.s dismissed by Eero^ titai iie tnnjht prearit <'hrist\s 
(Ltspei in the JPestA * 

Agaiiftt this unanimous testimony of the j)riinitive (Jiureh tliei’e 
is no external evidence ’ whatever to oppo.se. Thost; wlio doubt the 
liberation of St. Paul from his imprisonment are obliged to resort 


•scarcely remark upon NN'ie^oler's pro- 
posal to translate the words for t/o' 

1‘Xtretniti/ of the finest (to T«rp/xa 
Sverttuf), the Sovereiyn of Route \ 'I'hat 
ingenious writer lia.s been here evi- 
ileiitly misled by his desire to wr«‘st 
the pas.sage (quocunque inodo) into 
conformity with his theorv. Schrader 
translates one f>hrase ‘ liaving been 
martyred there^' ainl then argue.s that 
the extremity of the cannot mean 

Spain, because St. Paul was not tnar- 
tyrttl in Spain ; but his ‘ there ’ i.*! a 
mere interjK>lation of his own. 

' For an account of this fragment, 
see Kouth’s Reliquice Sacrce^ vol. iv, p. 
1 - 12 . 

» Hist. Led. ii. 22. 

® He adds, ‘whether he w'ent t<» the 
Eastern part of the Empire, we know 
not.* This does not imply a doubt of 
his return to Rome. 

* Hieron. Catal. Script. 

^ It has indeed been urged that Ori- 
gen knew nothing of the journey to 
Spain, because Eusebius tells us that 
he speaks of Paul * preaching from 
Jerusalem to lUyricum,* — a manifest 

3 I> 


allu>ioii to pom. xv. Ih. It i>^ strange 
that thoM' ns4; argiiimoit 

s]ioul<l not have pen’civ<‘tl that tln-y 
might, with cfpial justi<“»‘, intiT ih.-it 
Urigen was ignorant 4if St. Paul's 
prcacliiiig at Malta. Sill more extra- 
ordinary IS it b> find \N’ies«-ler rcl\ iiig 
on the testimony of Pope Innoix-nt I., 
wlio asMTts (in the true spirit of tie 
l*.ipacv) that ‘ all the churches in Italy, 
(bud, Spain. Africa, Sicily, and thein- 
tt rja<’cnt i‘-land‘<, werr founded by emis- 
saries <»f St. Peter or liis Hu<’c<*ssors : 
an assertion mnnii'eslly contradicting 
the A<-ts(*f llu; Apostl<-s, and the known 
history of tlie Ciallican t'hurcb, and 
ma<le by a writer of the tiftli century ! 
It has l>4'<*n also argued by Wic.scder that 
Etisi'bius .and ('hrysostrun were led to 
the hyj>ofhe.sis of a se<a»nd imprison- 
ment by their mistaken view of 2 Tien, 
iv. 20. But it is efiiially probable that 
fliey wen* led to that view of the fias- 
sage hy thein previous U‘li*'f in the tra- 
dition of .stioond imprisonment. Nor 
is their vieAv of that pas.sage untenafdi*, 
though we think it mistaken. 
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to a gratuitous hypothesis, or to inconclvisive arguments from ijro- 
bability. Thus they try to account for the tradition of the Spanish 
journey, by the arbitrary siij^position that it arose from a wish to 
represent St. Paul as having fulfilled his expressed intentions (Rom. 
XV. 19) of visiting Spain. Or they say that it is im^yrohable Nero 
would have liberated St. Paul after he had fallen under the intlu- 
ence of Pox)piea, the Jewish iiroselyte. Or, lastly, they urge that, 
if St. Paul had really been liberated, we must have had some account 
of his subsequent labours. The Ijrst argument needs no answer, 
being a mere hypothesis. The second, as to the x>robability of the 
matter, may be met by the remark that we know far too little of 
the circumstances, and of the motives which weighed with Nero, to 
judge how he would have been likely to act in the case. To the 
third argument we may oppose the fact, that we have no account 
whatever of St. Paul’s labours, toils, and sutferings,, during several 
of the most active years of hbi life, and only learn their existence 
by a casual allusion in a letter to the Corinthians (2 Cor. xi. 24, 
25). Moreover, if this argument be worth anything, it would prove 
that none of the Apostles excei»t 8t. Paul took any part whatever 
in the propagation of the Gospel after the tirst few years ; since we 
have no testimony to their subsequent labours at all more dehnite 
than that which we have above quoted concerning the work of St. 
Paul after his liberation. 

JBut further, unless we are prepared to dispute the genuineness 
of the Pastoral Epistles, ‘ we must admit not only that St. Paul 
was liberated from his Roman imprisonment, but also that he con- 
tinued his Apostolic labours for at least some years afterwards. 
For it is now admitted, by nearly all those who are competent 
to decide on such a question,' tirst, that the historical facts men- 
tioned in the Epistles to Timotheus and Titus cannot be placed in 
any ijortion of St. Paul’s life before or <luring his first imprison- 
ment in Romo ; and, secondly, that the style in which those Epistles 
are written, and the condition of the Church described in them, 
forbid the supposition of such a date. Consecpiently we must 
acknowledge (unless we deny the authenticity of the Piistoral 
Epistles) that after St. Paul’s Roman imprisonment he was tra- 
velling at liberty in Ephesus,*^ Crete,* Macedonia,^ Miletus, and 
Nicopolis,^ and that he was afterwards a second time in prison in 
Rome.« 

Rut when we have said this, we ha,ve told nearly all that we 
know of the Apostle’s personal liistory, from his liberation to his 

* On the question of the date of the wc have there asserted that competent 

Pastoral Epistles, see Appendix II. judg<'s are nearly unanimous in agree- 

* Dr. Davidson is an exception, and ing with our view of the second impri- 

has summed up all that can be said on sonment. But any one who reads 
the opposite side of the question with carefully what we have written above, 
his usual ability and fairness. With will perceive that this is not what we 
regard to Wieseler, see the note in the have said. We have only asserted that 
Appendix, above referred to. [In an most competent judges are^ ^reed in 
able and candid review .^.f this work, tliinking that the Pashyrul Ppisties can- 
which appeared in Kitto’sVJoMraa/ of »of be pbiced before the first captivity. 1 

SaertYi/Lheratare, the reviewer has mis- l Tim. i. 8. ^ Titus i. 5. 

understood our aasertiou in the text, on ^ 1 'I'im. i. 3. ® 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

which this is a note. He states that ? Titus iiL 12. ® 2 Tim. i. 16, 17. 
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death. We cannot fix with certainty tlie lon^tli of tlie time wliic^i 
intervened, nor the order in wliicli he visited the diilerent [>laces 
where he is recorded to have lalH>iii*ed. The following <hvt4i, lu>w- 
ev’er, we have. In the first place, his niartyrdoiii is niiiversally said 
to have occurred' in the reign of Nero. Sect>inlly, Timotheus wtis 
still a yoKit^j man (i.e. young for the charge committetl to hiiu)^ at 
the time of Paul’s second imi)ris<uiment at Home, 'rhirdly, the 
three Piistoral Ei)istles were written within a few imuiths of one 
another.^ Fourthly, their styla dilfeiii so mucli from the st>leof the 
earlier Epi.stles, that we must sui>pose im long an interval between 
their date and that of the Epistle to Philippi as is consistent with 
the preceding conditions. 

These reasons concur in leading us to ti\ flu' hi.sf i/rar u/ Xt ro as 
that of St. Paul's mavtynlom. And this is the very year assigmal 
to4t by Jerojue, an»l the ne.\t to that assigned by Fhisebius ; tin* 
two earliest writei*s wlio mention tint date of St. Paul's death at all. 
We have already seen that St. Paul tirst arrived in Home in the 
spring of A.n. 41 : we therefore liavi;, on oui* hypothesis, an interval 
of five year’s between the }H*rio<l with which St. Luke comludes 
(a.d. Oil), and the Ajrostle's martyrdom.' Ami the grounds above 
mentioned lead us to the conclusion that this interval wius oc< upie«l 
in the following manner. 

Ill the tirst jdace, after tin; long <h*lay which we have Indore tui- 
deavoured to explain, St. Ihiul’s appc*al came on for hearing before 
the Em]>cr(»r. The a[)peals from the provinces in civil causis were 
heard, not b^ the Emperor himself, but by his <lelegate*s, who were 
pei'sons of consular rank : Augu.stus had aj)p<nnted one sm;h dele- 
gate to hear ajipeals from each j>ro\ince ropectively. ’ Hut criminal 
appeals a[»pcar generally to have Inaii luard by the Emperor in 
pei*son/’ assisted by his council of Assessors. Tiberius and t Mamlius 
had usually sat for this pur])ose ni the Forum; ' but Nero, after the 
examj[>le of Augustus, heard these causes in the Imjierial Pahice,*' 
whose ruins still crown the Palatii*e. Here, at one end of a splendid 
hall,'' lined with the precious marbles"’ of Egypt and of Eybia, we 
must imagine the (Jjcsar seabal, in tin; midst of his Assessors. 
These councillors, twenty in number, were men of the liigliest rank 


* Sec the references to Tertulli.in. 

Eusebiu.s, Jerome, d'c. gneii Ix'luw, p. 
782, n. 2 . * 

* 1 I’iin. iii. 2, 2 Tim. ii. 22 . 

* Sec remarks on the date <»f the 
Pastoral EpistJc<, in the Appendix. 

■* The above data .show us the nece.s- 
sity of .Muppo.«.ing as long an intervjil 
as possible between St. Paul’-s liberation 
and hi.s second imprisonment. Therc' 
fore we mu.st assume that his ap|H%'d 
W’as tinally decided at tlic end of tlie 
‘two years* mentioned in Acts xxviii. 
30, — that is, in the spring of a,i>. 03- 
Sucton. Oct. 33 ; but Gcib thinks 
this arrangement was not of long dura- 
tion. 

* ‘ Other matU^rs he him-Helf exatiiine*! 
and decided with his Assessors, sitting 


on the tril)tma] in the, Palatiuin.* ( Hio, 
I\. 27.) 3'hi-^ ii >aid of AiigiolUH. 

^ A> to I'lljcnu-', se«* J>n», 1\ li. 7; and 
a*' to ( laudiu", Dio, 1.x. I. 

'libel IMS built a tribunal on the 
Jbilatine (Dio,lvii. 7). 

'' Dio mentions that the f-eilings of 
th<- Halls of Justice in tie* Palatine 
were painted by Scv«*rijs to represent 
the starry sky. The old b’oiiian prae- 
fir«* was f<»r the magi-trate to ^i^ under 
the open sky, which probably j*nggesU-d 
tins kind of ceiling. Even the iJasi- 
lieas werr* not roofe<l f>ver (as to their 
central nave) till a late ]K'ri<Ml. 

'I’hoY who are m-qnaintc^l with 
Itoine win rciiieinl,>er how’ the iutcrif*r 
of many of the ruined buikliiigs is lincxl 
witha coating of these precious marblca. 
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cision was contained in the written depositions forwarded frox? 
J udsea by Festns, yet the Roman law recpiired the ix’trsonal pn»senco 
of the accusers and the witnesses, whenever it could be t)btained.‘ 
We already know the chai'ges ^ brought against the AiM^stlo. Ho 
was accused of disturbing the Jews in tlie exercise of their worshij), 
which was secured to them by law ; of desecrating their Temple • 
and, above all, of violating the public peace of the Empire hy* i>er- 
petual agitation, as the ringleader of a new and factious sect. This 
charge * was the most serious in the view of a Homan statesman ; 
for the crime alleged amountdil to or trojvs<m against the 

Commonwealth, and was punishable with death. 

These accusations were supported by the emissaries of the San- 
hedrin, and probably by the testimony j)f witnesses from J\uhea, 
Ephesus, Corinth, and the other scenes of Paurs activity. The 
foreign accusers, however, did not rely on the support of their own 
unaided eloquence.* They doubtless liired the rhetoric of some 
accomplished Roman pleader (as they had done even before the 
lirovincial tribunal of Felix) to set off tluir cause to the best ad- 
vantage, and i>aint the dangerous character of tlieir antagonist in 
the darkest colours. Nor would it have been diflicult to represent 
the missionary labours of Paul as dangerous to tlie security of the 
Roman state, when we remember how ill-informed the Roman 
magistrates, who listened, must have been concerning the questions 
really at issue between Paul and his opponents ; and when we con- 
sider how easily the .fews were excited against the government by 
any fanatical leader who appealed to their nationality, and hovv 
readily flie kingdom of the Messiah, which Paul proclaimed, might 
be misrepresented as a temporal monarchy, set up in opposition to 
the foreign domination of Rc^me. 

We cannot suppose that St. Paul had secured the services of any 
professional advocate to repel such false accusations,! and put tho 
truth clearly before his Rt)mau judges. We know that he resorted 
to no such method on former occasions of a similar kind. And 
it seems more consistent with his chanveter, and his unwavering 


amination and cross-e.xatn I nation of 
witnesses for tlie prosecution ; ('!) 

Speech of the prisoner; (4) Examination 
and cross-examination of the witnesses 
for the defence. The introduction of 
eross-exarainatiun was an iiinofation 
upon the old Keiniblican procedure. 

* A.S to the accusers, sec above, p. 
614, n. 9. Written depositions were 
received at this |)eriod Ijy the Homan 
Courts, but not where the nersonnl 
prince of the witnesses could be ob- 
tained. See also Acts xxiv. 19, ‘ who 
ought to have been here present before 
thee.’ 

* See Acts xxiv. 5, 6, and xxv. 7, 8, 
and np. 607 ^ 608, and 615. 

* It must be remembere<l that the 
old Republican system of criminal pro- 
cedure had undergone a great change 
before the time Nero* Under the 


i>l<l law (the system of Qtttrttfioueit Per- 
petua’) ilidonoit vhargvn wt-n^ fricti in 
distim t courts, and by different magis- 
trates. In modem language a eriminal 
indictment crnild then only contain one 
rount. Hut this was nltcnsl under the 
ICnipcnir.s ; ‘ ut si <piis sacrilegii simul 
ft bomi<‘idii accu-^etiir ; quo<l mine in 
publicis judiciis [i.e. those of the Quarn- 
tiones Perpetuate which were still not 
entirely ob.solete] non accMit, (juoniani 
l’ra.*tor certA lege sortitiir; Pnneipum 
aiitem et Senatfis cognitionibus fre- 
quen.s c.st.’ (Quint il. hi»t. Orut. Hi. 
10 .) 

^ It was most usual, at this f>crii>d, 
that both parties should Is* represented 
bv' advocates ; but the parties were al- 
lowcil to induct their cause themselves 
if they preferred doing so. 
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]M'iiance on his Master’s promised aid, to suppose that he answered * 
the elaborate harangue <)f the hostile pleader by a plain and simple 
statement of facts, like that which he addressed to Felix, Fe&tiis, 
and Agripi^a. He could easily prove the falsehood of the charge 
of sacrilege, by the testimony of those who were present in the 
Temple ; and perhaps the refutation of this more definite accusation 
might incline his judges more readily to attribute the vaguer charges 
to the malice of his opponents. He would then proceed to show 
that, far from disturbing the exercise of the reVujio Vicita of Juda- 
ism, he himself adhered to that religion, rightly understood. He 
would show that, far from being a seditious agitator against the 
state, he taught his convei'ts everywhere to honour the Imperial 
Government, and submit to tlie ordinances '^ of the magistrate for 
conscience’ sake. And, tliongh he would admit the charge of be- 
longing to the sect of the Nazareiies, yet he would remind his 
opponents that they themselves^acknowledged the division of their 
nation into various sects, which were ecpially entitled to the pro- 
tection of the law ; and that the sect of tlie Nazarenes had a right 
to the same toleration wliich was extended to those of the Pharisees 
and the Sadducecs. 

We know not whether he entered on this occasion into the i^ecu- 
liar doctrines of that ‘ sect’ to Avhicli lie belonged ; basing them, as 
he ever did, on the resurrection of the dead ; ' and reasoning of 
righteousness, teiup(;rance, and judgment to come. If so, he had 
one auditor at least who had more need to tremble than even Felix. 
Hut doubtless a seared conscience, and a universal frivolity of cha- 
I’cacter, rendered Nero proof against emotions which for a moment 
shook the nerv'es of a less audacious criminal. 

When the parties on both sidi*s had been heard, and the wit- 
nesses all examined and cross-examined (a process which perhaps 
occupied several days-’), the judgment of the court was taken. 
Facli of the Assessors gave his opinion in writing to the Emperor, 
who never discussed the judgment with his Assessors, as had been 
the practice of better emi>erors, but after reading their opinions 
gave sentence according to his own pleasure,’’* without reference to 
the judgment of the majimity. On this occasion it might have 


* Prob.ibly all St. Pniirs jn(l;;cs, on 
this occasion, were familiar with < Jrcck, 
and therefore lie might address them in 
his own native tongue, without the need 
of an interpreter. 

* C'omjiare Horn. xiii. 1-7. 

Compare the prominence given to 

the Resurrection in the statement before 
the Sanhedrin (Acts xxiii. t>), before 
Felix (Acts xxiv. 15), before Festus 
(Acts XXV. 19), and bebire Agrippa 
(Acts xxvi. 8). 

We arc told by Suetonius, as we 
liav^e mentioned before, that Nero heard 
both parties on each of the* counts of 
the indictment separately; a^id gave 
his decision on one count before he pro- 
ceeded to the next. (Sueton. Nero, 15.) 
The proceedings, therefore, which we 


have described in the ti*xt, must have 
been repeatc'd a-f many times as there 
were separate charges against St. Paul. 

Pliu. Epist. ii. 11. ‘The giving of 
the proofs continued till the third 
day ; ’ and again, Kp. iv. 9, ‘ On the 
folknving day Titius, Homullus, and 
FVonto pleaded admirably for lla^sus : 
the proof"^ occupied four days.’ 

•' Suet. Nero. 15. This judgment 
was not pronounced by Nero till the 
next day. The sentence of a magis- 
trate ^\as^•dways given in writing at this 
peiioil and generally delivered by the 
inag’iNtrate himself, lint in the case of 
the Fmperor. he did not read his own 
senienee, but caused it to Ih 3 read in 
bis presence by his Qutvstor. 
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been expected that lie would have pronounced the condeinnatiun or ’ 
the accused ; for the intiuence of Poppa*a had reaelual its 

ciihninatiiig point, and she wiis, as we liave said, a Jewish proselyte. 
We can .scarcely doubt that the emissaries from Palestine wtudd 
have sought access to .so powerful a protectress, ami demanded her 
aid" for the destruction of a traitor to tlie Jewish faith ; nor would 
any scruples have prevented her from listening t<» their retplest, 
backed as it probably wjus, according to the Roman usage, by a 
bribe. If such influence w'as exerted ujion Nero, it might lia\a‘ 
been exjiected easily to prevail’. Hut we know* not all the com- 
plicated intrigues of the lnn>erial (’ourt. Pm‘hai>s soim* (’hristian 
freedman of Narcissus 'Mn ay have counteracted, through the niti rest 
of that X)owerful favourite, the tle\ ices of St. I’auTs antagonists. 
«»r possibly Nero may have been capriciously inclim-d to act upon 
his own independent view’ of the law and justice of the case*, or 
to show his cbntempt for what he rygarded as thi' }»etty sipiabbles 
of a supei'stitious pc'ople, by ‘driving the accusers fr<»m liis judg- 
ment seat’ w’lth the same teelings which (iaJlio Inul shown on a 
similar occasion. 

However thi.s may la*, the trial resulted in the ac«piittal of St. 
Paul. He was pronounced guiltless of tin* charges brought against 
him, his fetters wi-re struck off, ainl lie was hlierated from his 
lengthened captivity. And now’ at last Ik* >vaH frei* to realisi* his 
long-cherished pur]>oS(* of evangc'lising tin* \N(‘st. !*u( the* ininic- 

diate execution of tliis dt*sign was for the present ]»ostponed, in 
order he might first revisit sonn* <»f his earJii r eonverts, who 

again ii(‘eded his jiresimci*. 

Immediately on his ld)eration it iiia\ reasonably be sn j »poHi‘«l that 
he fulfilled the intention whieh hi* had lately expressed (Philem. ‘J‘2, 
and Phil. ii. 24), of travelling eastwanl throngh Macedonia, and 
seeking the churches of Asia iVlinor, .some of winch, a» yet, had not 
.seen his face in the flesh. We liave already learnf, from tin* Kpistle 
to the ( ^ ilossian.s, how nmih lies iiiflueiK*e ainl anfliority weie 
reipiired annmg those Asiatic ( ’hnrehes. M e must sn]>posc him, 
therefore, to liave gone fiom Rome by the usual route, < i(»ssnig the 
Adriatic from Hrundusium to Apollonia, or Dyrrhacliinin, and ]>ro- 
ceeding by the great Kgiiatian road through Macedonia . and we 
can imagine tlie joy wlierewith he was w’elcoined by Ins ]»eIo\ed 
children at Philippf, wherHie thus gratilied fhe ex pc(*tat ion which 
he had encouraged them to form. There is no reason to sui.po.sc, 
however, that he lingered in Macedonia. It is more likely that he 
hastened on to Ephesus, and maile that city once more, his centn* of 
operations. If lie effected his purfio.se,^ he now for the first time 
visited. Colossie, Laodicea, and other churches in that region. 

Having Jiccomplished the objects of his visit to Asia Minor, he 
was at length enabled (perhaps in the year following that of his 


* Poppiea’s intiuence was at its height 
from the birth t«> the death ef her 
daughter Claudia, w’ho was lK>rn at 
the beginning of a.i>. dii, and lived four 
months. 

* See last chapter, p. 723, n. 5. 

. ^ This Narcissus uiu.st not be con- 


foumled w'itli tlie more celebrated 
fa\ ourit»* of < laiuliu-'. Sei* l>io, Ixiv .5. 
The Nar«'M»iJs h< re inentionol ha'l 
Chrintian. c<.iivert-< in Iim e'-tnhli'ih- 
Dient ; He/- Horn. xvi. 11 and nou*. 

-* Si-e Phik-ni. 22. 
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y deration) to undertake his long-meditated journey to Spain. By 
what route he went, we know not ; he may either have travelled by 
way of Rome, which had been his original intention, or more pro- 
bably, avoiding the dangers which at this period (in the height of 
the Neronian persecution) would have beset him there, he may have 
gone by sea. There was constant commercial intercourse between 
the East and Massilia (the modem Marseilles) ; and Massilia was in 
daily communication with the Peninsula. We may suppose him to 
have reached Spain in the year 64, and to have remained there 
about two years ; which would allow'him time to establish the germs 
of Christian Churches among the Jewish proselytes who were to be 
found in all the great cities, from Tarraco to Gades, along the 
Spanish coast. * 

From Spain St. Paul seems to have returned, in a.d. 60,^ to 
Ei^hesus ; and here he found that the predictions which he had long 
ago uttered to the Ephesian presbyters were alf^eady receiving their 
fulfilment. Heretical teachers'had arisen in the very bosom of the 
Church, and were leading away the believers after themselves. 
Hymenajua and Philetus were sowing, in a congenial soil, the seed 
which was destined in another century to bear so ripe a crop of 
error. The East and West were infusing their several elements of 
poison into the pure cup of Gosi^el truth. In Asia Minor, as at 
Alexandria, Hellenic ])hilosophism did not refuse to blend with 
Oriental theosoj)hy ; the Jewish superstitions of the Cabbala, and 
the wild speculations of the Persian magi, were combined with the 
Greek craving fi)r an enlightened and esoteric religion. The out- 
ward forms of superstition were ready for the vulgar murtitude ; 
the interpretation was confined to the aristocracy of knowledge, the 
self-styled Gnostics (1 Tim. vi. 20); and we see the tendencies at 
work among the latter, when we learn that, like their prototypes 
at Corinth, they denied tlu future resurrection of the dead, and 
taught that tJie only true resurrection was that which took place 
when the soul awoke from the death of ignorance to the life of 
knowledge.^ We recognise already the germ of those heresies 
which convulsed the Church in the succeeding century ; and we 
may imagine the grief and indignation aroused in the breast of St. 
Paul, when he found the extent of the evil, and the number of 
Christian converts already infected by the spreading plague. 

Nevertheless, it is evident from the ]Ei)i8tles« to Timotheus and 
Titus, written about this time, that he was prevented by other 
duties from staying in this oriental region so long^ as his presence 
was reejuired. He left his disciples to do that which, had circum- 
stances permitted, he would have done himself. He was plainly 
hurried from one point to another. Perhaps also he had lost some 
of his former energy. This might well be the case, if we consider 
all he had endured during thirty years of labour. The physical 
hardships which he had undergone were of themselves sufficient to 
wear out the most robust constitution ; and we knov'’ that his health 

1 See p. 15. * Appendix II. on their date, and the 

* This hvjwthesis best exp^ins the Chronological Table given in Appendix 

subsequent "transactions recorded in the HI- 

Pastoral Epistles. See remarks in » See pp. 353, 364. 
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was alre^y broken many yeai*s before.' But in additicm to thoar 
bodily trials, the moral contlicta which he continually eucounteml 
could not fail to tire down the elasticity of his spirit. The hatred 
manifested by so lai-ge and powerful a section even «>f tlu‘ C'liriatian 
Church ; the destruction of so many early friemlsUips ; the faithless 
desertion of follow^ei*8 ; the crowd of anxieties w liich pressed upon 
him daily, and ‘the care of ad the Churches;’ must neetls bavo 
preyed upon the mental energy of any man, but especially of one 
whose temperament w'jis so ardent and impetuous. AVhen approach- 
ing the age of seventy,^ he might w ell be w^orn outl)t>lh in btidy and 
mind. And this will account for the c»>m])arative want <»f vigour 
and energy which has been attributed to the lVst<>ral Epistles, if 
there be any sucli dehcieiicy ; and may perhaps also be in part the 
cause of hisopi)osing those emirs by dejnity, which we might rather 
have expected him to uproot by his own }>ers«)nal exertions. 

However this maT be, lie seems n<>t to have remained for any 
long time together at b^phesus, but to have been calletl away from 
thence, first to IVIacedonia,'' and afterwards toCrc tt*;^ and imme- 
diately on his return from thence, he apjioais finally to have hdt 
Ephesus for Rome, by way of C^)rinth. * But here we are antici- 
pating our narrative : w'e mu.st return to the first of these hurrii‘d 
journeys, when he depaHed from Ephesus to Macedonia, leaving 
the care of the Ephesian (.’hurch to Tiim»theus, and charging him 
especially with the duty of counteracting the eflbrts of those liereti- 
cal teachei's w^hose dangerous character wi* liave described. 

Wliep he arrived in IVlaeedonia, he found that his absence might 
possibly be prolonged beyond what he had i*.\j»ected; ami he )iro- 
bably felt that Timotheus might need some more explicit credi ntial 
from himself than a mere verbal commission, to miable him for a 
longer period to exm’cise that A])ostobc authority «»V(U' flit* Ej)h(‘Hiau 
Church, w’herewith he had invesU*d him. It would also be desimbh* 
that Timotheus slnnild be able, in his struggle with the heretical 
teachers, to exhibit documentary jiroof of St. Paul’s agreement with 
himself, and condemnation of the <ij>j)osing doctrines. Such seem to 
have been the principal motives which led St. Paul to despatch 
from Macedonia that which is known as ‘ the First Ejiisth} to 
Timothy:’ in wdiich are contivined various rules for the government 
of the Ephesian Church, such as would be received with submisHion 
when thus seen tc» procee^l directly from its Apostolic founder, 
while they would perhaps have been le.ss readily ofK‘yed, if seeming 
to be the spontaneous injuncticnis of the youthful Tiim»theus. In 
the same manner it abounds with impressive denunciatif>ns against 
the false teachers at Ejdiesus, which might command the fisseiit of 
some w'ho turned a deaf ear to the remonstrances of the Aposb^lic 
deputy. There jvre also exhortjitions to Timotheus himself, some 
of which perhaps were rather meant to bear an indirect application 
to others, at the time, as they have ever since furnished n treasury 
of practical precepts for the Christian Church. 

* See Gal. iv. 13, 14, and 2 Cor. xii. Api>endix. , 

7-9. 1 Tim. i. 3. 

* See p. 53, and compare Philem. * Titus i. 5. 

9 and the Chronological Table in the * 2 Tim. iv. 20, 
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rHE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHEUS.» 

Salutation. Paul, an Aposfcle of Jesus Christ, by command of i. 1 
God our Saviour and Christ Jesus ^ our hope, TO 2 
TiMOTHEUS my true son in 3 FAITH. 

Grace, Mercy, and Peace, from God our Father, 
and Christ Jesus our Lord. 


^ desired thee to remain in Ephesus,'* ** when 1.3 
BHurMv’cTTii setting out for Macedonia, that thou mightesi 
to opposi- tiu* command certain persons not to teach falsely, nor 
uiHctcacJicrs. regard fables and endless^’ genealogies, which fur- 4 
nish ground for disputation, rather than for the exer- 
cising of the stewardship^ of God in faith. 

Now the end of the commandment is love, pro- 5 
ceeding from a pure heart, and good conscience, and 
undissernbled faith. Whitdi some hav^e missed, and 0 
have turned asidt^ to vain • babbling, desiring to be 
teachers of* the Law,^ understanding neither what 7 
they say nor vvliereof they atiirm. But we know that s 
the Law is good, if a man use it lawfully; knowing 9 
this, that tlie‘^ Law is not made for a^° righteous man, 
but for the lawU'ss and di.sobedient, for the impious 
and sinful, for tlu^ unholy and profane, for parricides^* 
and murderers, for forni(*ators, sodomites, slave- 
dealers,*- liars, ])erjurers, and whatsoever else is con- 10 
trary to sound doctrine. Such is the glorious Glad- 11 


* For the date of tliis Fpi^tlc see the 
Appciulix. 

^ * Lord ’ is omitted in the best MSS. 

Not ^thc faith’ (A. V.), which 
would require the detinite article. 

* This sentence is left incomplete. 
Probablv St. Paul meant to complete it 
by ‘so f still desire thee,’ or something 
to that effect; but forgot to cxpre.ss this 
as he continued to dictate the subject 
of his charge to Timothcus. 

'* This Greek word occurs nowhere 
but in this Kpistle. 

** See pp. 355, 35G, and Titus iii. 0. 

^ ‘Stewardship’ Liot ‘edifying’) is 
the reading of the MSS. Compare 1 
Cor. ix. 17. It would seem fnan tliN 
expression, that the false teachers in 
Ephesus were among the niiml>er of the 
presbyters, which would agree with the 
anticipation expressed in Acts xx. 3U. 

® We must observe that this expres- 
sion may be taken in two ways ; either 


to denote Jmlalscrs, wlio insisted on the 
permanent obligation of tl»o Mosaic 
Law (which seems to suit the context 
best), or to denote Platonising ex- 
pounders of the Law, like Philo, who 
profc'^sed to teach the true and deep 
view of the Lqw. To suppose (with 
llaur)'that a Gnostic like Marcion, who 
rejected the Law altogether, could be 
<*alled ‘a teaclier of the Law ’ is (to say 
the least of it) a very unnatural hy- 
pothesis. 

y The noun in the original is without 
the article heit% as often when thus used. 
Compare Pom. ii. 12, iii. 31, iv. 13, itrc. 
. Compare Gal. v. 18, * If ye are led 
by the ^Spirit, ye are not under the 
Law,’ ;ind the note on that passage. 

This Avord in English include.s 
parricides and matricideSy both of which 
are expressed in the original. 

This is the literal translation. 
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tidings of the blessed God, which was (’oininitted to 
my trust. 

12 And I thank Him wlio has given me st rength, Thccnmmu- 
Christ Jesus our Lord, that He accounted me laith- "'rm’;'"’ 

l.lful, and appointc‘d me to minister unto His stM\iee, 
who was before a blasphemer and ])erseeutor, and 
doer of outrage ; but i reeiaved mercy, beeaust* I 

14 acted ignorantly, in unbi'lief. And tin' graet' of our 
Jjord abounded beyond* measure', with faith and love' 

15 which is in C/lirist de'siis. Kaithfnl is tin* saying,*^ 

and worthy oi* all ac*eej)tat ion, ‘t7/r/.s7 ,/ry/es- rmnr 
liitn tJtr io stn't’ sumrrs of whom 1 am lirst. 

Ifi Ihit for this cause I lU'ceiveMl nu rey, that in nu' tirst 
.lesus Christ«mightf shew forth all 1 1 is long suffering, 
for a pattern of those' who sh(»nhi he're'.ifte'r belie\'t' 

17e>n ITim unto life e* ve'rlast ing. Now tt) the' king 
eternal,^ immortal, invisible', the* only * (iod, be' hon- 
emr and glory unto the age's of jege's. Ai.n'u. 

18 This e'liarge^ I commit unto tln'e', son 'rimothe'us, i nn..nuux 51 

l*r • , ♦ liloHIltt t<l 

aeeoreling to t lu' formc'r pi'ojihecies'^ e'onee'rning t hee' : iiM.om- 

19 that in the strength the're'of thou ni!i;^e‘st light the 
good fight, holding faith and a g'ood e'onseie'iiee*, 
which some have e*ast away, anel nunh' slnpwT'e'ck 

20 cone^erning the fait h. Among wlnun are* I i ynn'na'us 
anel Ale'xander, whom T e^e'li^•e‘r^'d o\ e*!* unto Satan^ 
that tlu'y might be' taught by^ punishnu'nt not U> 
blas]>heine5. 

i. 1 I e'xhe)rt tlu'i'e'fore', that lirst of all,'* su]>plie‘at i<#ns, f<.r 


* (’onijmro lami. v. JO, ‘ tlu' ^il‘t <»f 
gracf (iv'ortl4oe r<l In votuI.* 

Sr<' note (»n iii. 1*>. 

'this Ne*<'ms tlio best interpretation 
nf ‘kinj; »if tlu' aj^fs ; ' compare Apo<-. 
xi. 1.5. 

* ‘ Wi^* ’ is omitted in the l^est MSS. 

5 These pro])lieeies« were p^>babl\ 

made at the tiin>- nhen 'rimothews was 
tirst ealleel to the service f>f ('hri-.t. 
(’ompare Acts xiii. 1, 2, when tie- will 
eif Genl for the mission of Paul and 
Harnaha.s was imlieatcd h}' the Projihets 
of the ('hurch of Antioch. 

These are probably the .same men- 
tioned in the .second Kpistle (2 Tim. 
ii. 17, and iv. 14). Baiir and Dc Wette 
arj/ue that thi.s pas^a^re is inconsistent 
with the hypothesis that 2 Tim. was 
W’ritten after 1 Tim.; l)e<’ause Hymen.aMis 
(who in this place is descril:M*d as ex- 
r*ommunicatc<l and cut off fn>m the 
Church) appears in 2 Tim. ns a faNe 
teacher still activ'e in the Chur»*h. Hut 


then- i'' iiotlnn^ al all imun''i^t«tU in 
this ; f<»r «-xaiiiph*. the im estimijs man 
/It ( '«»rmth, who had tin- \'<Ty same hti- 
t< iie«- passed on liirrj (\ ( '*»r. v. 5), was 
rest<ired to t he ( 'Imn ii in a f<*\v immths. 
on his re|M'nt.mec. I )«• \Vet(4‘ als(>sM\H 
that in J 'rim. ii. 17, Ilynninens an 
])ears te be mentione«l to I'lnnttiieus 
f'nr thf first t nnr \ but this (W4* think) 
will not Im- file opini«»n f»f an\ om- who 
ljik«'s an nnpr4;judireil view f»f that 
passaj^4* 

' t >11 this expressinn, se4* tin* nf*t4* 

I (’iir V. . 5 , 

^ I'iie (ireek verb has this inenninf^. 
(T. Luke xxiii. U!, ainl J (’or. vi, 9. 

‘ Fii'st 4)f alb’ naiiu‘l>, l>4 for4’ ih4* 
fith«*r pra_\<'rs. This i-xplanaf ion, wliu li 
is (.’hr\ s<ist4irnV, -(-ems pnftralib* to 
that ad4»pt4<l hy I>4- \V4 (t4-, flnther. 
ami 4>thers, '^ho t.ike it f4> nu'.in *ah4»v4* 
•all things.’ It is < j<ar ft4»ni what bil- 
lows (v. 8) that St. Paul is s|»eaking 
of publi«* prayer, which he here ilirects 
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intercessions, and thanksgivings be made 
viojir^onneii for all men ; for kings * and all that are in authority, ii. 
thereat. that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness^ and gravity. For this is good and accept- 3 
able in the sight of (rod our Saviour, who wills that 4 , 
^ all men should be saved, and should come to the 
knowledge^ of the tinith. For [over all] there is but^ 5 
one God, and one mediator between God and men, 
the man^ Christ tTesuSj^who gave Himself a ransom 6 
for all men, to be testified in due time. And of this 7 
testimony I was appointed herald and apostle (I 
speak the truth in Christ, I lie not), a teacher of the 
Gentiles, in fixiili and trutli. 1 desire, then, that in 8 
everyplace^ the inen^ should offer up prayers, lifting 
up their hands® in^holincss, putting away anger and 
disputation. Likewise, also, that the women should 9 
come® in seemly a[)parel, and adorn themselves with 
modesty and self-restraint ; not in braided hair, or 
gold, or pearls, or costly garments, but (as befits 10 
women professing godliness) with the ornament of 
good works. Let women learn in silence, with entire H 
submission. But I permit not a woman to teach, nor 12 
to claim authority over the man, but to keep silence. 
(For Adam was first formed, then Eve. And' Adam 13 
was not deceived ; but th(‘ wonnan was deceived, and 14 
became a transgressor.) But women will be saved'* 15 

to be commenced by intercessory ■which could be offered in every place 
prayer. ‘ and the Jewish sacritices, which could 

* Here wo see a precept directed only be offered in the Temple, 
against the seditious temper which pre- ' The 7/ien, not the women, -were to 
vailed (as we have already seen, p. d.'iS) officiate. 

among some of the early heretics. ^ This was the .Jewish attitude in 
Compare Jude 8, and 2 l*et. ii. a, and prayer. Cf. Ps. Ixiii. 4. 

Kom. xiii, 1. After women we must supply 

* This term for Christian piety is not (as 'Chry.sostom docs), or something 

used by St. Paul except in tlie Pa.storal equivalent (to take part in the worship, 
Kpistles. We must refer here to the «Sic.') from the pili-ceding context. 
Appendix in the larger editions. See It is a peculiarity of the Pastoral 

note on Tit. i. 0. It is used by St. Epistles to dwell very frequently on this 
Peter (2 Pet. i. 6) and by Clemens Ko- virtue of self-restraint. A list of such 
manus in the same sense. peculiarities is given in the Appendix 

3 For the meaning of this, compare in the larger editions. 

2 Tim. iii. 7, and Kom. x. 2, and 1 Cor. 'fhe Greek here cannot mean * in 

xiii. 12. child-bearing.’ (A. V.) The Apostle’s 

^ This is the same sentiment as Rom. meaning i.s, that women arc to be kept 

iii. 20, 30. in* the path of safety, not by taking 

^ The manhood of our Lord is here upon themselves the office of the man 

insisted on, because thereon rests His (by taking a public part in the aa- 
mediation. Compare Heb. ii. 14, and semblies of the Church, &c.), but by 

iv. 15. “ the performance of the peculiar func- 

® Chrysostom thinks that is tions which God has assigned to their 

a contrast between Christian worship, sex. 
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and love and holiness, with self-restraint. 

1 Faithful is the saying, ‘ if a muo serks the offic 

2 a JUshoj)^ he desire.^i a (jikhI irorhl A Bishop,'^ then, 
must be free fnnn reproach, the husl)and^ ot 
wife, sober, self- rest rained, orderly, liospitahle,^ 

3 skilled in teaching; not given to wine or brawls,'^ 

4 but gentle, peaceable, and liberal; ruling bis own 
household well, keeping bis cbildren in subji'ction 

5 with all gravity — (but if a man knows not bow to 
rule his own household, how can he take charge of tlu^ 

6 Church of God?) — not a novice, lest he lu* blindi'd 
with pride and fall into the (‘ondeinnation of tbe 

7 Devil. Moreover, lie ought to bav(‘ a good rc])nta- 
tion among those who arc; witbout tb(‘ Ciiurc‘b ; lest, 
he tall into reproach, and into a snare oi“ tb(‘ 1 )c;n il/* 

Likewise, the Deacons must, be nuui of gravity, Dimtioi.oor 
not double-tongued, not given to mueb wine, not nunVoriv*- 
greedy of gain, holding tlu^ mystery of tbo failb in a 

9 pure conscience. And let these also be first trical, 

10 and after trial be made Deacons, if tlu‘y are t’ound 

1 1 irreproacliablo. Idieir wivc's,"^ likc'wise, must be* 
forgotten tlwU, lour nun %vl)() )iav(* ;»11 Inti) tin* Imjs 


* It should not be 
the word €Trt<rKono<; is u-'od in tlcc 
Pastoral Ki)istles as synonymous 
nptcftvTtpo^. Soc |). .‘MO and Tit. i. 5, 
compared with i. 7. 

’Kij;htly translated in A. V, ‘a 
bishop,' not ‘ </te bbhop,’ in .''])ite of tlic 
article. See note on fit. i. 7. 

^ ‘Husband of one wife.’ <'oini»are 
iii. 12, V. D, ami Tit. i. 0. Many dif- 
ferent intei|)retation> have b»*cn ifiven 
to this precept. It Ini'* been >upi)o>«*d 
(IJ to prescribe inarria;^e, (2) to forbid 
polygamy', (.'3) to forbid seeond inar- 
riage.s. The true iuUTpretation seems 
to be aa follows : — In tke corrupyaeility 
of divorce allowed both bv the (ireek 
and Roman law, it was very' common 
for man and wife to .separate, ximl marry 
other parties, dining the life of one an- 
other. Thus a man miuht have three 
or four living wive.s ; or, rather, women 
who had all successively been his wives. 
An example of the operation of a .-iini- 
lar cmlc i.s unhapiuly' to be found in our 
own colony of Mauritius : there the 
French Revolutionary law of divorec 
ha.s been suffered by the English go- 
yeniinent to remain unrei)ealed; and 
it is not uncommon to meet in .society 
three or four women who have all been 
the wives of the same man, and three or 


bands of the same woman. W’e believe 
it is this kind of Mticrttutivv pi>lygamy, 
rather than p'^lyg'cityb 

wliK'h is luTe spoki'ii of as disijualify'- 
ing for the Presby terale. So 

‘ ‘Hospitable.’ (’«>nipare Heb. xiii. 
2, andv. lu. 

d'lie allusion to ‘tiltliy lucre’ is 
omitt4 <l in the best MSS. 

See note on 2 Tim. ii. 2(1. 

'• We agree with Ilntber in tliinking 
the Autboii'-iid Ver‘'ion eorrect here, 
m>( w ubstandiiig the great aiitiiority <»f 
( liryso-torn in aiiejeiit, and De Wette 
and <itber'. in nio<lern limes, who inter- 
pret 'wninvii' b<*re to mean " 
esM's.’’ On tli.it view’, the verse IS numt 
uniiaturallv iriterp(d.ite<l in the midst 
the discussion <a»rjc« rning the DeacoiiH. 
[ riiis is harilly so, if we view’ the Pri- 
iiiitne I )iacoii.ite .as consist mg «jf two 
co-f»rdin;ite br.am hes, a diaeoiiate of 
men and a diacon.ate of women. Wc 
observe to»), tliat nothing is “aid above 
of the duties of the wives of the ilishopH. 
Our tbri'e chief mo<lerii eoiiiineiifiitorH 
in England, Alford, Ellieetf, and VVonIa 
worth, int«rf)ret the verse before u» as 
it wa« interpreted by (Jhryso-toin an<i 
Jerome. n.j 
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’ women of gravity, not slanderers, sober and faithful, j 

in all things. Let the Deacons be husbands of oiieiii! 
wife, fitly ruling their children and their own house- 
holds. For those who have well performed the office 
of a Deacon, gain for themselves a good position,* 
and great boldness in fhe faith of Christ Jesus, 
ucaeonfor Tliesc things I writo to thee, although I hope toU 
comc to tlicc sliortly ; but in order that (if I should 15 
rimotheus. delayed) thou mayst know how to conduct thyself 
in the house of God (for such is the Church of the 
living God)^ as a pillar and main-stay of the truth. 
And, without contradiction, great is the mystery of 1C 
godliness — ‘ God‘^ was maalfestedm the flesh, justified^ 
in the Spirit ; beheld by angels, gyreached amimg the 
Gentiles; believed on in ike world, received up in 
Glory.' ^ 

F iiKc toacluTS Now the Spirit declares expressly, that in after iv. 

times some will depart from the faith, giving heed to 
tlte niwle of seducing spirits, and teachings of dsemons, speaking^ 
thvml"* lies in hypocrisy, having their conscience seared ; 2 
hindering marriage,^ enjoining abstinence from meats, s 


1 This verse is introduced by ‘for’ 
us giviriij a rciison for the previous 
directions, viz. the great importance of 
having (food deacons ; such men, by the 
tit performance of the office, gaine<l a 
high position in the community, and 
acquired (by constant intercourhc with 
different classes of men) a boldness in 
maintaining their principles, which was 
of great advantage tp them afterwards, 
and to the Church of which they were 
subsequeiitlr to becoim! Presbyters. 

^ In this much ilisputed passage, wt‘ 
adopt the interpretation given by Gre- 
gory of Js’yssa. So the passage w'as 
understood (as Canon Stanley observes) 
by the Church of Lyons (A.i>. 177), for 
in their Epistle the .same expression is 
applied to Attains the Martyr. So, 
also, St. Paul speak.s of the chief Apos- 
tles at Jerusalem as ‘pillars’ (Gal. ii. 
9) ; and so, in Apoc. iii. 12, we find the 
Christian who i.s luidauuted by per.s«‘- 
ciition described as ‘a pillar in the 
temple of God.’ The grammatical ob- 
jection to Gregory’s view is untenable; 
and a Greek writer of the 4th century 
may be at least as good as a jmlge on 
this point as his modern oppoiient.s, 

3 We retain the Keceivcvl Text here, 
considering, that when the testimony 
of the MSS. is so divided, we are justi- 
fied in retaining the text most familiar 


to English readers. 

i.e. jiistiHcd against gaiilsayers, as 
being what Hi* claimed to be. 

^ There can be little doubt, that this 
is a quotation from some Christian 
hymn or creed. Such quotations in 
the Pastoral l^pistlcs (of which there 
are live introduced by the same expres- 
sion, * faithful is the saying ’) corre- 
spond with the hypothe.ris that these 
Epistles were among the last written 
by St. Paul. 

‘ Speaking lies ’ is most naturally 
taken with * diemons ; ’ hut St. Paul, 
while grammatically speaking of the 
diemoiis, is really speaking of the false 
teaelirrs who dieted under their im- 
puEe. 

7 With regard to the nature of the 
lieresie.s here spoken of, see pp. 353-356. 
We observe a strong admixture of the 
.lewish clement (exactly like that 
n Inch prevailed, as we have seen, in the 
Ctdossiaii here.sies) in the prohibition 
of jHtrticutar kitids of food ; compare 
v. *4, and Col. ii. 16 and Col. ii. 21, 
22. This allows the very early date of 
this Epistle, and contradicts the hypo- 
thesis of Baur as to its origin. At the 
same time there is also an Anti-Judai- 
cal element, as we have remarked above, 
p. 356, n. 7. 
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which God created to be i*eceived with thanksgiving 
by those who believe and have* knowledge of the 

4 truth. For all things created by God ai'e gootl, and 
nothing is to be rejected, if it be received with 

5 thanksgiving. For it is sanctified by the Word of 
God 2 and prayer. 

6 In thus instructing the bi'ethren, thou wilt be a 
good servant of Jesus Christ, nourishing thyself with 
the words of the faith and good doctrine which thou 

7 hast followed. Reject the fables of j)rofane and 
doting teachers, but train tin self ^ for the contests of 

8 godliness. For the training of the body is profitable 
for a little ; but godliness is jn-ofitabh' for all things, 
having promise of 4he present life, and of* the life tt> 

9 come. Faithful is the saying, anu worthy of all ac- 

lOceptation, — ‘For /o //os itnd irr vmlure lubour nud />*- 
pwachy beccutse 'ice have set inir Itof/c on the lirhuf (ti>dy 
jblio is the saciour of all* mankindy spcciail^f (f thr 
faith fid I 

11 These things enjoin and teach ; let no man des])iso nutUw.r 

12 thy youth,^ but make thyself a pattern of the faith- 

13 ful, in word, in life, in love,^' in faith, in purity. Until 
I come, apply thyself to public^ reading, (‘xhortation, 

14 and teaching. Neglect not the gift that- is in tlu‘e, 
which was given thee by proplnuy^ with the laying 

15 on of the hands of the Presbytery. lad these things 
be thy care; give thyself wholly to them ; that thy 

16 improvement may be manifest to all men. Give Imed. 

' See note on 1 Tim. ii. 1. ticcs. For the imtai»1iori« uI 

* We have a .spe<'iuK*n of what ih txirrowed from the eonti‘''tH of the Pa- 
meant by this ver.‘<e, in the following la-'^tra, eomi)are 1 Cor. ix. ‘27, ainl pp. 
beautiful* ‘ Grace before Meat,' vhieh .53S, .yr.). 

was u.^ed in the jirimitive Church: ‘ The pnmiinenee given to this truth 

*Bles.sed art Thou, 0 Lord, who feedest of the imiver‘«alit> «d‘ salvation in this 
me from my youth, who givest food Kpi''tle (compare ii d) M-eiiis to imply 
unto all flesh. Fill oinhearts ^^ith joy th.it it was denied by the I’.plu'xian 
and gladne.'^9, that always liavftig all f.iKe teachers. So the tiiiostics con- 
sufticTenev Ave may abound unto every hid'-red saUation as iM-longing only to 
good worl<, ill Christ Jou^ our Lord, the enlightened lew, wlu», in their 
through whom be glory, honour, ami tern. eoii''titiiled a kind of hpi ritual 
might unto Thee for ‘ever. Amen.’ ari-r<K ra« v. p. d.yi. 

{AponUilical ChitstiitOfons, vii. 19.) ’ Compare 2 I im. ii. 22 and (he rc- 

The expression ‘Word of God’ jiroba- inaiksin ApfH'ndix II. • i ' 

bly implies that the thanksgiving was 'I’he words ‘ in spirit’ are oiiiilled in 

commonly made in some Scriptural ihe-bi st M.SS. 

words, taken, for example, out of the ^ 'I'his d<x*s not mean reading m the 
Psalms, as are several expression.^ in .sense of stuih/, but imtinKj aiuml w 
the above Grace. "'/<<« ; 'I"’ 

3 It seems, from a comparison of peri.Ml) prol whly ol tin- 01.1 l.js- 

this with the following verse, that the tameiit,and ]K*rhaps Ihe earlier gosja- n. 
false teachers laid great stre.ss on a (.‘onihare with this pas.sage i lim. 

training of the body by ascetic prac- i. 18 and the note. 
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to thyself and to thy teaching ; continue stedfast 
therein.' For in so doing, thou shalt save both thy- 
self and thy hearers. 

Rebuke not an aged^ man, but exhort him as thou v. 
wouldest a father ; treat young men as brothers ; the 2 
aged women as mothers ; the young as sisters, in all 
purity. 

Pay due regard^ to the widows who are fiaendless a 
in their widowhood. But if any widow has children 4 
or grandchildren, let them learn to shew their godli- 
ness first ^ towards their own household, and to 
requite their parents : for this is acceptable® in the 
sight of God. The widow who is friendless and de- 5 
solate in her widowhood, sets hei hope* on God, and 
continues in supplications and [irayers night and day; 
but she who lives in wantonnoss is dead while she 0 
lives : and hereof do thou admonish them, that they 7 
may be irre])roachable. But if any man provide not 8 
for his own,^ and especially for his kindred, he has 
denied the faith, and is worse than an unbeliever. 

A widow, to be placed upon the^ list, must be not ^ 
less than sixty years of age, having been the wife of 
one husband she must be well reported of for goodio 
deeds, as one who has brought up children, received 


^ This in them is very perplexinf^ ; 
but it may most naturally l>e referred 
to the preceding these things. 

Chrysostom hits remarked that we 
must not take * tlder ’ here in its otHeial 
sense ; oompare the following ‘elder 
women.’ 

^ The widows were from the first sup- 
ported out of the funds of the Cliurch. 
See Acts vi. 1. 

* First : i.e. before they pretend to 
make professions of godliness in other 
matters, let them show its fruits to- 
wards their own kindred. 

The best MSS. omit ‘ good and.’ 
if is own would include his slaves 
and dependants. So Cyprian re(]uires 
the Christian masters to tend their 
sick slaves in a pestilence. 

7 It is a disputed point what list is 
referred to in this word ; whether (1) 
it means the iist of tvidoivs to be sup- 
ported out of the charitable fundy or (2) 
the list of dea&} nesses (for which office 
the iigo of sixty seems too old), or (3) 
the body of church-tvidowSy mentioned 
by Tertuliian and by other writers, as 
a kind of female Presbyters, having 
a distinct ecclesiastical position and 
duties The point is discussed by De 


Wette, Ilutlicr, and Wiesinger. We 
are disposed to take a middle course 
between the lirst and third hypotheses ; 
by supposing, viz., that the list here 
mentioned was that of all the widows 
who were officially recognised as sup- 
ported by tlie Church ; but was not 
confined to such per>ons, but inchide<l 
also richer widows, who were willing 
to devote themselves to the offices 
assigned to the pauper widows. It 
has been argued that we cannot sup- 
pose that needv wiihnvs who did not 
satisfy the conditions »)f verse 9 would 
be e.vclnded from the benefit of the 
fund ; nor need we suppose this ; but 
since all could scarcely be .supported, 
certain conditions were prescribed, 
which must be satisfied lK*fore any one 
could be considered as officially entitled 
to a place on the list. From the class 
of witlows thus formed, the .■subsequent 
‘ bo<Iy of widows ’ would naturally 
result. There is not the .slightest 
ground for supposing that widows here 
means virgins, as llaiir has imagined. 
His opinion is well refuted by Wie- 
siiiger ami De Wette. 

® For the meaning of this, see note 
on iii. 2. 
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strangers with hospitality, waslied the feet of the 
saints, relieved the distressed, and diligently followed 

1 1 every good work. But younger widows rejeet ; for 
when they have bceoine wanton against. ('Iirist, tliey 

12 desire to marry; and thereby incur condemnation, 
because they have broken their former* promise. 

13 Moreover, they learn to be idle, wandering alx>ut 
from house to house ; and not only idle, but tattlers 
also and busy-bodies, speaking things wliich ought not 

14 to be spoken. I wish tlierefoiv tliat younger wi<lows 
should marry, bear children, rule their liouscdiolds, 
and give no occasion to the adversary lor r(‘])roacli. 

15 For already some ot* them have gone astray after 

Satan. • • 

IG If there are widows dejamdent on any believer 
(wlu'ther man or woman), let those on whom they 
d(‘pend relieve tliem, and let not the Cdiurch lx* bur- 
dened with them; that it may relieve tlu* widows 
w'ho are destitute. 

17 Let the Presbyters who T)(*rform their oHice well noymment 

1 1 ^ 1 * 1 1 1 ofth*. I’rfuliy- 

1x3 counted worthy ot a twofold honour,* e*«:peeially 

18 those"* who labour in speaking and teaching. For 
the Scripture saith, ‘ rijau shaft not iminlr ll)r oy that 
trratreth out th? C0rii;''’ find * ///c /n/xcov /- /.< .nnilnj of 
liis 

19 Against a Pr(\sbyter rec(*ive no ac(‘usation except 
20011 the testimony' of two or thr<H^ witiujsses. Rebukes 

' Tlu* pli rase means to bmtk o )n'o~ <*tiitnrv, ot a^(l«>uhle jK»rtion 

ninl is so ex|»laine<I by ( ‘l»rx sos- of im uL Ix'fbre tin* l*re‘'byt»*r.s, in Ihe 
tom, aiul by Aiigusfine. lleiicc n<* sco of' lovo, 

tliat, M'heii a widow w.is received into ‘ In pp. .'tiO, 1 1, we observe* I hut the 
the number of church-wiflows^ a pr(>- oflii'es of jm-slo/itr ;md tvuvhrr were 
mi.se was u'tpiind from her (or ^ir- nnilod,?if I In* ihite of tlu* l*a''lonil t.pis- 
tually lm^lL•^'^tood) flint she u<niJd th*s, in thesann- piTson" ; whiob is nhowii 
devote herM.*lf for lib* to tlu* oiiiploy- hy opt to ttorh being a (|Uulitieution 
men ts which these wi<Iows undertook; required in a l're*.h>ier, 1 fim. iii. 2. 
viz. the education df orph;m», .iiul Hut llumgh f Ins union must in all caH4*« 
suf>erintendenee of the younger %% onu*ii. have been desirable, we iiiid, from this 
There is no trace here of the subsoquent p.i-^s.-i^e, that there were still Mime pre»‘ 
ascetic disnipprolKition of second mar- ityter* who were not /me/if-r#, i.e. who 
riages, a.s i.s evident from vcr.sc M, <Hd not perform the oHin* of public in- 

wherc the younger widows arc* expressly .strii<*tion in tlu* eongregation. 1 his is 
desiretl to marry again. This also cor.- j^nother strong proof of the early date 
linns our view of the ‘wife of one of the Kpi-ile. 

hu'»band.* .Sec note on iii. 2. Tliis qiu)tati«*n (Dent, 4) is 

* The construction is peculiar, but applif*d to the same pnr|MH<*, 1 0>r’> ix. 
not unexampled in classical Greek. 9 (where the word.s are quoted ^ 

^ Hotiour here seems (from the next reverse order). The LAA.agle<^s wUlJ 
verse) to fibply the notion of reward, I < ’or. i-x. 9.. 

Compare the verb honour in verse 3 Luke x. 7. 

above. Upon a misinterpretation of ^ This rule is founde^l on^lhe Moaaic 
this verse was founded the disgusting jurisprudence, PjyL *** « 

J>ractice, W’hich prcvailc<l in the third |>eale«l to by St. 1 aul, 2 Cor. xul* z* 
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tlie offenders in the presence of all, that others also 
may fear. I adjure thee, before God and^ Christy. 21 
Jesus and the chosen ^ angels, that thou observe these 
things without prejudice against any man, and do 
nothing out of partiality. 

Lay hands hastily on no man, nor make thyself^ a 22 
partaker in the sins committed by another. Keep 
thyself pure. , 

Drink no longer water only, but use a little wine 23 
for the sake of thy stomach, and thy frequent ma- 
ladies. 

[In thy decisions remember that] the sins of some 24 
men are manifest beforehand, and lead the way to 
their condemn atioT| ; but the sins of others are not 
seen till afterwards. Likewise, also the good deeds 25 ^ 
of some men are conspicuous ; and those which they 
conceal cannot be kept hidden. 

Let those who are under,^the yoke as bondsmen vi. 1 
esteem their masters worthy of all honour, lest re- 
proach be brought upon the name of God and His 
doctrine. And let those whose masters are believers 2 


rot despise them because they are brethren, but servo 
them with the more subjection, because they who 
claim ^ the benefit are believing and beloved. Thus 
teach thou, and exhort. 

FaUe teachers If any man teach falsely,’*^ and consent not to the 3 
their cove- sound words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the 
tousnes*. godly doctrine, he is blinded with pride, and under- i 

stands nothing, but is filled with a sickly® appetite 


' Ijord is omitted by the best MSS. 

* By the chosen angels are probably 
meant those e.specially selected by God 
as His messengers to the hum an race, 
such as Gabriel. 

* The meaning of the latter part of 
this verse is, that Tiinotheus, if he or- 
dained unfit persons (e.g. friends or 
relations) out of partiality, would there- 
by make himself a participator in their 
sins. 

* The A. V. is inconsistent with the 
presence of the Greek definite article. 
Tlie verb here used has the sense of 
eiaim in classical Greek, though not 
elsewhere in the N. T. 

* The section from ver. 3 to 10 is 
a general wa. Jiug against the false 
teachers, as is evident from the whole 
context. It is a mistake to .refer tlie 
*folse teaching’ to some (imaginary) 
teachers who are supposed by some to 


have preached the abolition of slavery. 
There is no evidence or probability 
wliatcvcr that such teachers existed; 
ah hough it was natural that some of 
the Christian slaves themselves sliould 
have been temfded to ‘ despise ’ their 
believing mastei*s. with wliom they 
Avere now united by so holy a bond of 
brotliei’hood ; a bond which contained 
in itself the seeds of liberty for the 
slave, destined to ripen in due time. 
It would scarcely have been necessary 
to say this, but that a teacher of Di- 
Ainity has lately published a statement 
that * St. Paul’s epistles condemn at- 
tempts to abolish slavery, as the work nS 
men ^'proudy knowing nothing ” (I Tim. 
vi. 2—4).* See Jiationat Gokliness : by 
R. Williams, D.D., p. 303. 

^ Sickly is the antithesis to sound 
aboA'^e. Similar phraseology is found 
in Plata 
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for disputations and contentious about wonts, wbcnco * 

5 arise envy, strife, reproaches, evil siis])ici(ujs, violent 
collisions* of men whoso mind is corrupt od, and who 
are destitute of the truth ; wdio tliink that pxilincss® 

6 is a gainful tnide.^ Hut godliness witli contentment 

7 is truly gainful ; for w'c brought nothing into the 
world, and it is certain wc can carry nothing out; 

shut having food and shelter, .let us be therewith con- 

9 tent. They who seek for riches fall into temptations 
and snares and many foolish ami hurtful desires, 

10 which drown men in ruin and destruction. For the 
love of money is the root of all evils; and sonni 
coveting it, have been lc<l astray from the hiith, and 
pierced tlien^selves through with jnany sorrows. 

11 But thou, O man of (Jod, dec the.se things ; and 

12 follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, sted- 
fastness,^ meekness. Fight the good fight •’’Nif faith, 
lay hold on eternal lilc, to whicli tliou’* wast called, 
and didst confess the good' cionfession before many 

13 witnesses, f charge thee in the jmesence of (Jod who 
gives life to all things, ami (dirist Jesus who bore 
testimony under Pontius Pilat(‘^ to the good confes- 

l4sion, that thou k(M'pthat which thou art commamh'd, 
spotlessly and irreproachably, until the up|>eai ing of 

15 our Lord Jesus Christ ; which shall in due time he 
made manifest by the blessed and oidy**^ ]>olentate, 

16 the King of kings, ami Lord of lor<ls ; whi> only hath 
immortality, dwelling in light unapproachable ; wltoni 
no man hath seen, nor can see; to whom Ix^ honour 
and power everlasting. Annm. 

17 Charge those who arc rich in this j)i'esent \vorld, m.Hci oftuc 
not to be high-minded, nor to trust in unc<*rtain 
riches, but in*** God, who pro\idcs all things i*ichly 


* The original me/Hjing of iin- 
coni pounded word (taking the reading 
of the best MSS.) is friction, 

* The A. V. lure reverses tlie true 
order, and violates the law <>f the 
article. 

® The words ‘From such witlidraw 
thN’self ’ are not found here in the Ik st 
MSS. 

* The meaning is stedfant endurance 
under persecution, 

* Here lye have another of those 
metaphors f^rom the flreek games, 
frequent with St. Paul. See 2 Tim. iv. 7. 

® * Also ’ is omitted by the best MSS. 

^ * The (not a) go^ confes.sion * 
means the confession of faith in Jesus 


as tin* (Jitist. (ronniare Horn, x, 10.) 
Tiinothetis had probably Uten a confes- 
sor of (’brint in persec’m ions, cither at 
Pome f»r elsewhere ; or it is [K>«sible 
that the allusion here ma^' Ik; to his 
ba|»ti‘«m. 

For this use of ‘ witness ’or ‘tcHtifv * 
with the neeusalive, compare .John fii. 
.32, ‘What he hath sc'en, that he tesli- 
fieth.’ Our LonI testifie<i iK-forc Pontius 
Pilate that He was the Messiah. 

^ Onfy, This seeriiH to allude to the 
same fKilythcistic notions of incipient 
tinosticism* which arc opf>osed in Col 
i. 16. • 

‘Living’ is omitted by tlie best 
MSS. 
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^ for our use. Charge them to practise benevolence, vi. 

to be rich in good works, to be bountiful and gene- 
rous, storing up for themselves a good foundation for i a 
the time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal ^ 
life. 

Timotheug O Timotliens, guard ^ the treasure which is com- 20 
JSof hfrcom- mitted to thy trust, and avoid the profane babblings 
mission. antitheses^ of the falsely-named ‘Knowledge;^ 

which some professing, have erred concerning the 21 
faith. 

Grace be with thee.*^ 

The expectations which St. Paul expressed in the above letter of 
a more prolonged absence from Ephesus, could scarcely have been 
fulfilled ; for soon after ® we find that he had been in Crete (which 
seems to imply that, on liis way thither, he had passed tlxrough 
Ephesus), and was now again on his way westwards. We must 
suppose, then, that he returned shortly from Macedonia to Ephesus, 
as he hoj)ed, though doubtfully, to be able to do when he wrote to 
Timotheus. From Ephesus, as we have just said, he soon after- 
wai'ds made an expedition to Crete. It can scarcely be sui^posed 
that the Christian Churches of Crete were first founded during this 
visit of St. Paul ; on the contrary, many indicati(ms in the Ej^istle 
to Titus show that they hatl already lasted for a considerable time. 
But they were troubled by false teachers, and probably had never 
yet been properly organised, having originated, perhaps, in the 
private efforts of individual Christians, who would have been sup- 
plied with a centre of operations and nucleus of Churches b}’’ the 
numerous col/)niea of Jews established in the island.'' St. Paul now 

^ The majerity of MSS. read the true St. Paul here speaks, not of the d^yc- 
///e, which is equivalent to the Keceived trineSj but of the dialectic.-d and rhe- 
Text. torical arts of the false teachers. 

* The treasure here mentioned i.s ■* From this pas.sa^e we see that the 
probably the pastoral ofKce of superin- heretics liere oi>posed by St. Paul laid 
tending the (3hureh of Ephesus, which claim to a peculiar philosophy, or 
was committed by St. Paul to Timo- ‘Gnosis.’ Thus they were Gnosdes, at 
theus. Cf. 2 Tim. i. 14. all events in name ; how far their doc- 

® ‘Antitheses.* There is not the trme.v agreed with those of later Gnostics 
.slightest ground (as even De Wette is a further question. We have before 
allows) for suptK)sing, with Baur, that seen that there were those at Corinth 
this expres.sion is to be understood of (1 (kir. viii. 1,10, 11) who were blamed 
the contrarioi oppositiones (or contrasts by St. Paul for claiming a high degi*ce 
between Law ami Gospel) of Mareion. of ‘gnosis ; ’ and we have seen him con- 
If there be an allusion to ar.y Gnostic demn the ‘philosophy’ of the heretics 
doctrines at all, it is more probable that at Colossa? (Col. ii. 8), who api^jar to 
it is to the dualistic opposition betw’cen bear- the closest resemblance to those 
the principles of good and evil in condemned in the Pastoral Epistle.s. 
the world, which was an Oriental ele- See pp. 353-360. 

ment in the philosophy of some of the * ‘ Amen ’ is not found in the best 
early Gnostics. But the i.iost natural MSS. 

interpretation (^considering the June- ® See remarks on the date of the Pas- 
th»n with ‘ babldings * and the conten- toral Epistles in the Api)endix. 
tions about words ’ ascribed to the ^ Philo mentions Crete as one of the 
heretics above, vi. 4) is to suppose that seats of the Jewish dispersion ; see 
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visited them in company with Titus,* whom ho left in Civte as Utf 
representative on his departure. Ho himself was unable to remain 
long enough to do what wjis needful, either in silencing ern>r, or 
in selecting fit poisons as presbytei-s of the numerous scattered 
Churches, which would manifestly be a work of time. Probably he 
confined his eft’orta to a few of the principal phices, ami empoweivtl 
Titus to do the rest. Tims, Titiis was left at Crete iu^the ‘same 
position w’hich Timotheus hatl t>ccuj»ied at Ephesus during St. Paul’s 
recent absence ; and tliere would, consequently, lie the same advan- 
tage in his receiving written diVecti<»nR from St. Paid concerning the 
government and organisation of the C::hurch, w'hich we liave before 
mentioned in the c;tse of Timotheus. Accordingly, shortly after 
leaving Crete, St. Paul sent a lelter to Titus, the <mtline of wliich 
would equally serve for that <»f the prtceding Epistle. Put St. 
Paul’s letter to Titus seems to liavi* been still further called f<»r, to 
meet some strong Apposition widely that d’sciple had encounteivd 
Avhile attenq)ting to carry out his mastt*r's direct i( ms. Tliis may be 
inferred from the very se\ere n niarks against the Cretans winch 
occur in the Epistle, ami from the statement, at its comineiicernerit, 
that the very object whicli its w liter bad in view', in leaving Titus 
in Crete, was that he might appoint Pixsbvters in the Cretan 
Churches; an indication tliat his claim to e.xeicise tliis authority 
had been disputed. This Epistle seems to liavc* b(*en despatched 
from Ephesus at the moment wlieii St. Paul was on the eve of 
departure on a w'cstward journey, width was to take him as far as 
Nicopolis* (in Epirus) before the winter. Tlie following is a trans- 
lation of this Epistle. 


THE EPISTLE TO TITUS.» 

1 Paul, a bondsman of God, and an apostlo of JAsiis Sttiutation. 
Cbrist — sent forth to bring God’s ebosen to faith. 


p. 16. For the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the island in connection 
with St. Paid, see the art. ‘Crete ’in 
the Diet, of the. Bthh\ ir.J 

' For the eadior mention of Titu*', 
see above, pp. 468, Then* some 

interest in mentioning the traditionary 
recollections of him, whieh n-main in 
the island of Crete. One (ireek legend 
says that he was the nephew of a pro- 
consul of Crete*, another that he was 
descendeel from Mino.s. The eathe<lral 
of Megalo-Castron on the north of the 
island was dedicated to him. His imme 
was the watchword of the Cn iaiis, 
when they fought against the; Vene- 
tians, w'ho came under the standard of 
St. Mark. The Venetians themselves, 
when here, ‘seem to have tran«ferre<l 
to him part of that re8f>ect, which, else- 
where, w'ould probably have been mani- 
fested for Mark alone. During the 


celetii at ion of s<‘V4'nd groat festivvils of 
tin* ( hureh. the le^ponse <*f the laitiri 
j-h r^\ ot ( o h', afier the pnn er for the 
Doge of \’riil(»*, was Sintrtr Afarre^ tu 
in>.s oiljuvti ; hut, after I hat lor tla- Duke, 
of ('audio, Stinrtc t'itr, ftt wm ai/jurf/.* 
l^ashley’s I'ruveU m vol. i. pp. G 

and 1(>6. 

2 See below, p. TGd, n. Id. 

For I he dat<; of tiiih Ffiistle, sci* iho 
Appendix. 

* 'J'hc original In-re i.n perplexing, hut 
seems to admit of no oiher sense than 
thi**. fin afjontfe tont j'*tfih on an errand 
of faith. (‘ornpare 2 'lim, i. I, ‘an 
apoMile M*nt f<»rth to prr><-laiiii the pro- 
iiii.-><' of lif**.’ 'I'he invol\#*<l ami paren- 
thetical ‘•t\ le of thi-4 salutation reniinds 
us<»f that t</the Hoinari", ami is a strong 
evidence of the genuineness of thU 
Kpistle. 
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' • and to the * knowledge of the truth which is accord- 

ing to godliness,^ with hope of eternal ]ife, which i. 
God, who cannot lie, promised before eternal times 
(but He made known His word in due season, in 3 
the message ^ committed to my trust by the com- 
mand of God our Saviour), — to Titus, my true son 4 

IN OUR COMMON FAITH. 

Grace and Peace ^ from God our Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour. 


of TuJrtow This was the [very] cause ^ why I left thee in Crete, 5 

guiate the that thou niightcst farther ^ correct what is deficient, 

churchea. aiid appoint Presbyters in every city, as I gave thee 

^u^HfleaRona commissioii. Ho mail must be apj/binteda Presbyter, c 
* but he who is without reproach, the husband of one 
wife,® having believing children who are not accused 
of riotous living, nor disobedient ; for a ^ Bishop must 7 
be free from reproach, as being a steward of God ; 
not self-willed, not easily provoked, not a lover of wine, 
not given to brawls, not greedy of gain ; but hospi- 8 
table to strangers, a lover of good men, self- 
restrained,* ^ just, holy, continent; holding fast the 9 
words which are faithful to our teaching, that he may 
be able both to exhort others in the sound* ^ doctrine, 
and to rebuke the gainsay ers. 

Titus must l?or there are many disobedient babblers and de- 1 
false teachers, ccivei's. Specially they of the Circumcision, whose 
mocaths need bit and bridle ; for they subvert whole i 
houses, by teaching evil, for the love of shameful gain. 


^ See note on I Tim. ii. 4. 

2 Godliness. See note on 1 Tim. ii. 2. 

® Heforc eternal times : meaning pro- 
bably, in the old dispensation ; cf. Koin. 
xvi. 25, and note on 2 Tim. i. 9. 

^ Literally, proclamation. 

^ The best MSS. omit mcrc^ hore. 

** This convncncenient seems to indi- 
cate (as we have above remarked) that, 
in exercising the commission given 
to him by St. Paul for reforming the 
Cretan Church, Titus had been resisted. 

7 Not simply ‘set in order’ (as in 
A. V A, but ‘ set in order farther.' 

* This part of the Presbyter’s (j^uali- 
fications has been very variously inter- 
preted. See note on I Tim. iii. 2. 

^ Rightly translated in A. V. ‘ a ' (not 
the) ‘ bishop,’ because the article is only 
used geiierically. So, in English, ‘ the 
reformer must be patient : ' eguivaleiit 
to ‘a reformer,’ <fec. We see here a 
proof of the early date of this Kpistic, 


in the synonymous use of iiriaKotro^ 
and TTpeCTjSuTepov ; the latter word de- 
signating the ranky the former the 
duties, of the Presbyter. The best 
translation here would be the tcrmocer- 
seer, which is employed in the A. V. as 
a translation of -nioKOTros, Acts xx. 28; 
but, unfortunately, the term has asso- 
ciations in modern English which do 
not permit of its being thus used here. 
Compare with this passage 1 Tim. iii. 2. 

Cf. 3 John, 5, 0. In the early 
Church, Christians travelling from one 
place to another were received and 
forwarded on their journey by their 
brethren ; this is the * hospitality ’ so 
often commended in the N. 

“ The Appendix in the larger edi- 
tions contains a list of words peculiarly 
used ill the Pastoral Epistles. Among 
them are these words. 

The word literally denotes to put a 
bit and bridle upon a horse. 
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i. 12 It was said by one of themselves, a prophet' of their 
own, — 

‘Always liars and beasts are the Cretans, and inwardly 

13 This testimony is true. Wherefore rebuke them 

14 sharply, that they may bo sound in faith, tiud may no 
more give heed to Jewish fables,^ and ])recepts^ of 
men who turn away from the truth. To tlu; pure all 

15 things are pure; ^ hut to the 4 )ollntiMl and nnhelioving 
nothing is pure, but botli their understanding and 

16 their conseieiiee is pollut(‘d. d'hey profess to know 
God, but l)y tluur works they deny Jliin, bt‘ing 
abominable and disobedient, and worthless 'M'or any 
good work. 

ii. I But do thou screak confoiunably to the .‘-ound doc- i>jn-Hion«t« 

2 trine. Kxhort the aged men to be sober, gra.v(‘, 
restrained, sound in faith, in love, in st(‘d fast ness, n-m «uc. hi..i 

3 Exhort the aged women likewise, to lot ihi ir deport- 
ment testify of holiiu'ss, not to bi^ slanderers, not b) 
be enslaved by drunkeiiness, but to gi\(* good instrne- 

4 tion ; that they may tea(*h discretion to the younger 
women, leiuling them to be loving wives and loving 

Smothers, self- rest rained, chaste, keepeus at home, 
amialje and obedient to their husbands, l(!.st reproiwdi 

6 be brought upon the Woril of (Jod. In like manner, 

7 do tliou exhort the young men to self-i est raint. And 

show tlivself in all things a pattcnai of good works ; con- 

manitesting in thy teacliing une(»rrnpl ness, gravity,' 

8 souiidiuvss of doctrine not to lx* eomhmnied, thal^onr 
adversaries may be shamed, having no evil to say 

* Kpimeiiiiles of Cn*te, a jxiel wli<» ili.it llioy wi*rc Su|w*r‘'f itioiiw 

liveil in the 6th eontury ii.c., th** ;ili'*nn< in «' f rom rorf aiii niati*rinl artn in 
.author quoted. Ilix virsf'.s wi n* r*ck- ipiiti* witli inijmrity 

oned oracular, wIkmkc the title ‘pro <A aii<l of prartuc, an we «<•<• 

phet.’ So by I’lato he is ealled ‘ ,i in tin* <*asi- of I Iind«M> devolcM'x, and in 
divirielv-in.spircd man,’ and by I’lu- those impun- vof.irb s of ( Ix'le anil of 
tarch, ‘a man dear the ^od-*’ l''i'', meiitioneil s.o often in .luveiinl and 

Rebuke', this seems to refer to ilu- other writers of the same date. The 
same wonl in v. th early (»no''tieH, here attacked, lx'hin>^ed 

^ Fables. See nc)te on 1 d im. iv. 7. apparently to that class who borrowed 
^ Thcii'e wt re probably t boso tluir tb<•<)^opby from dewisli sources, 
mentioned 1 Tim. iv. .3. and Col. ii. ami the pmeptn nj abntinrnec which 
l()-“22. The ‘ Jewish ’ element apiiears they imposfd may nrolialdv have been 
distinctly in the Colos-ian heretics derived from tin* Mosaic law. Their 
(‘ Sahhalhs,’ Col. ii. It;), although it is imim rality is plainly imlicatc<l by the 
not seen in the Kpistle.s to Timothy, following words. 

Comp. iii. t», and see pp. .‘CXi, 3.>7. Literally, unable to nfatul thr test ; 

* It wouM seem from tins th.at the i.e. when tested hy the call of fluty, 

heretics attacked taught their followers they fail. ^ , 

to abstain from certain acts, or certain * I be lie-t MS.S. omit the woffl irana- 
kinds of fo<Ml, as l>eing impure. We latcd * sincerity ’ in A. V. 
must not, however, conclude from this 
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against us.* Exhort bondsmen to obey their masters, ii. < 
and to strive to please them in all tilings, without 
gainsaying; not purloining, but showing all good fide- 10 
lity, that they may adorn the doctrine of God our 
Generni mo- Saviour in all things. For the grace of God has been 1 1 
tianity.^ made manifest, bringing salvation to all ^ mankind j 

teaching us to deny ungodliness and earthly lusts, 12 
and to live temperately, justly, and godly in this pre- 
sent world ; looking for that blessed hope,^ the appear- 13 
ing of the glory of the groat God, and our ^ Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; who gave Himself for us, tliat He might 14 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify us unto Him- 
self, as a * peculiar pcoplr,' ^ zealous of good works. 
These things speak, and exhort an,d rebpke with all 15 
authority. Let no man despise thee. 

Duty towardf Remind ^ them to render submission to magistrates iii. i 
and to^rda and authorities, to obey the Government, to be ready 
generalTyf" for every good work, to speak evil of no man, to avoid 2 
strife, to act with forbearance, aqd to show all meek- 
ness to all men. For we ourselves also were formerly 3 
without uiiders fan ding, disobedient and led astray, 
enslaved to all kinds of lusts and pleasures, living in 
malice and in envy, hateful and hating one another. 

But when God our Saviour made manifest Hisdeind- 4 
ness and love of men, He saved us, not through the 5 
works of righteousness which we have done, but ac- 
cording to His owji mercy, by the laver ^ of regenera- 
tion, and the renewing of the Holy Spirit, which He 0 
richly poured forth upon us, by Jesus Christ our 
Saviour ; that, being justified by His grace, wo might 7 
Tituamust bccome heirs, through ® liope, of life eternal. Faith - 8 
wOTks ond^e- tiic sayiug,^ aud these things I desire thee to 


* Us (not yoii) is the reatUiig of the 
best MSS. 

* This statement seems intended to 
contradict the Gno.stic notion that sal- 
vation wjis given to the enlightened 
alone. It should be observed that the 
definite article of T. K. is omitted by 
some of the Ixjst MSS. 

3 Compare the same expectation ex- 
pressed Horn. viii. 18-25. 

^ The A. V. here is probably correct, 
notwithstanding the omission of the 
ai-ticle before ‘ Saviour.’ We must not 
Ihj guitled entirely by the rules of clas- 
sical Greek, in this* matter. Comp. 2 
Thess. i. 12. ^ 

This expression is borrowejl from 
the Old Testament, Deut. vii. G, Deut. 


xiv. 2, an«l other places (LXX.). 

® St. Paul himself liad no doubt in- 
sisted oq the duty of obedience to the 
civil magistrate, when he was in Crete. 
'J'he Jews throughout the Empire were 
much disposed to insubordination at 
this period. 

7 The word does not mean ^washhig* 
(A. V.), but laver ; i.e. a vessel in which 
washing takes place, 

» Through hope is explained bv Rom. 
viii. 24, 25 ; 

y The ‘saying’ referred to is sup- 
posed by some interpreters (o be the 
statement ■which precedes (from 3 to 7). 
These w’riters maintain that it is un- 
grammatical to refer * Faithful is the 
saying * to the following, as is done in 
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affirm, ‘ let them that have believed in Otxl be caveful .irt.hew« » 
m. 9 to practise ,jood works." Tlicse tilings ui-o good nnd 
profitable to men : but avoid foolish dispxitntioiis,' 
and genealogies,* and strifes and contentions concen’i- 
10 , t ling the* Law, for they are jirotit less and vain. A 
sectarian,^ after two admonitions, reject, knowing that 
such a man is perverted, and by his sins is self-eon- 
demned. 

12 When I send Artennis or Tyeliicus ^ to (liee, endeji- smHiaidiitc- 
vour to eoine to me to Nicopolis ; ^ for there 1 have In-'fou'noy 

13 determined to winter. Forward Zenas the lawyer 
and Apollos on their journey zealously, that they may 

14 want for nothing. And let our people also ^ learn to 
practise good worts, ministering to the necessities of 
others, that they may not be unf/uitl‘ul. 

16 All that are with me salute thee. Salute those who 
love us in faith. 

Grace be with you all.^ I tin* liKlins 

’ »>♦ ruflktion. 

We see from the above letter that Titns was df sired to join St. 
Paul at Niofipolis, where the Ajiostle thsigmai wiuiw. \Ve h arn 
from £141 ineidentjil notice elsewliere,'’ tlmt tlie route hi* purKue<l W£W 
froni Ephesus to Miletus, where his olil c<un}>anion 'iVojilninus re- 
mained behind from sickness, and thence to (/onntli, wliere he left 
Erastus, the former Trcjusurer of that city, wliom, perliaps, lie had 
expected, or wislied, to accompany him in his farther pogiess. 'I‘he 
position of Nicopolis*'' would render it a g(»od centra hir operating 
upon the surrounding province ; and thence St. Paul miglit make ex- 
cursions to those Churches of Jll^ricuni wliicli he perhajis** hmnded 

A. V. Hut lliis olijfclion i.s avoiilcd uniUii morMl (/c/tniviii / ci rencouH 
by taking ‘ //uif ’ as a part fif ihc fjiuiia- t(a< liiiig ; ila ir wnik.s bon- witne^.s 
tation. The usuage similar in ICph. a^'am-'t ilnir (hx trino • ami tins vx- 
V. 33. plaiim tlir ‘'Uhscijiicnt ‘by his mds he 

* Disputations \ see 1 'I'ini. \ i. I, ami .m If-i omU-mmd.’ Sec* i»p. 3ijO-36W. 

2 Tim.ii. 23. ( f. (’ol. iv. 7. 

* Sec 1 Tim. i. 4. See n. 10 below. 

^ Compare precepts (i. 14), and ^ i.e. the ('rr-taii CliriKtians w^re to 

teachers of the J.MIC. I Tim. i. 7. ai<l in tiirnisbiiig Zenas and Ajn»lIoa 

* Sectarian, VVe have seen that the with ail that they needed. 

word from whieh our term ‘heresy’ 'I’he ‘ .\ men ’is omitted in the l>e»t 

comes is usctl by St. Paul, in his MSS. 

earlier writings, simply for a reiujious ^ 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

sect, sometimes (as Acts xxvi. 5) with- It is here assumed that the Nico- 

oiit dLsnp|»rohatio]i, sometime-s (as 1 polis s|Mjken of Titus iii. 12, was the 
Cor. xi. 19) ill a bad .'«ensc ; here we eitv of that name in Kpiru.*. 'i'her<; 
find its derivative (which oeeurs Iieie were other jdaees of the some name, 
and iiow'here else in the X. T.) already but they were <'oni[)arativ< ly msigriifi- 
assuming a bad sense, akin to that cant. * 
which it afterwards bore. It should be ** Sc^ above, pp. 471 and 633. 
also observed that these early heretics ' 
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himself at an earlier period. The city which was thus chosen as the 
last scene of the Apostle’s labours, before his final imprisonment, is 
more celebrated for its origin than for its subsequent history. It 
was founded by Augustus, as a permanent memorial of the victory 
of Actium, and stood upon the site of the camp occupied by his land 
forces before that battle. We learn, from the accounts of modern 
trav\jllers, that the remains uj)on the spot still attest the extent and 
imx)ortance of the ‘ City of Victory.’ ‘ A long lofty wall sj)ans a deso- 
late plain ; to the north of it rises, on a distant hill, the shattered 
sceiui of a theatre ; and, to the wcf^, the extended though broken 
lino of an aqueduct connects the distant mountains, from which it 
tends, with the main subject of the x^icture, the city itself.’ ^ To 
loeoi:>le this city, Augustus ui)rooted the neighbouring mountaineers 
from their native homos, dragging them by his arl^itrary comj)ulsion 
‘ from their healthy hills to this low and swanqiy x>lain.’ It is satis- 
factory to think (with the accomx>lished traveller from whom the 
above deserq^tion is borrowed) ^hat, ^in lieu of the blessings of wliicli 
they were dejjrived, the Greek colonists of Nicoj^olis were consoled 
with one greater than all, when they saw, heard, and talked with 
the Aj)ostle who was debtor to the Greeks.’ 

It seems most in*oba])le, however, that St. ^^aul was not permitted 
to si^end the whole of this winter in security at Nicox)olis. Tlie 
Christians were now far more obnoxious to the Roman authorities, 
than formerly. They were already distinguished from the Jews, and 
could no longer shelter themselves under the toleration extended 
to the Mosaic religion. So eminent a leader of the proscribed sect 
was sure to find enemies everywhere, esx^ecially among his fellow- 
countrymen ; and there is nothing improbable in supposing that, 
iq^on the testimony of some informer, ho was arrested'^ by the ma- 
gistrates of Nicopolis, and forwarded to Rome ^ for trial. The indi- 
cations which we gather from the Second Ex)istle to Timotheus 
render it j^robable that this arrest took x)lace not later than"* mid- 
winter, and the authorities may have thought to gratify the Emperor 
by forwarding so imxiortant a criminal immediately to Rome. It is 
true that the navigation of the Mediterranean was in those times 
susi^ended during the winter; but this rule would ajiply only to 


* Sec Wordsworth’s Greece, pp. 229- 
232, where a map of Nicopolis will be 
fotuul, and an iiitcrcstinp; description 
of the ruins. 8ce also Leake’s Nor- 
thern Greece, vol. i. n. I7M, and vol. iii. 
p. 491; and Merivale’s Rome, vol. iii. 
pp. 327, 328. In Bowen’s Mount At hos 
and Kpirus ( p. 211) there is also a 
notice of its present desolate aspect. 

* It may be asked, why was he 
not arrested sooner, in Spain or Asia 
Minor? The explanation probabl}' is, 
that he had not before ventured so 
near Italy as Nicopolis. 

3 The law required thaf a pri.soner 
should be tried by the mi^gistratcs 
within whose jurisdiction the offence 
was alleged to have betn committed ; 


therefore, a prisoner accn.scd of con- 
spiring to set lire to Rome must be 
tried at Rome. There can be no doubt 
that this charge must have formed one 
part of any accusation brought against 
8t. Paul, "after 04 a.i>. Another part 
(as w'e have suggested below) may 
have been the charge of introducing a 
religio nova et Ulicita. 

^ The. reason for supposing tltis is, 
that it leaves more time for the events 
wdiich intervened between St. Paul’s 
arrest and his death, wdiich took place 
if in Nero’s reign) not later than June, 
f he had not been arrested till the 
spring, we must crowd the occurrences 
mentioned in the Second Epistle to 
Timothy into a very short space. 
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longer voyages, and nf)t to the short passiige* from Ai>olloniii u/ 
Brundiisium. Hence, it is not unlikely that St. Paul may have 
arrived at Rome some time before 8j>ring. 

Tn this melancholy journey he had but few friends to cheer him. 
Titus luul reached I^icopolis, in obedience to his sumimms; ami 
there were othei-s, also, it would seem, in attendance on him ; but 
they were scattered by the terror of his arrest. Dennus fors«)ok*him, 
‘for love of this present worbl/'^ ami <h‘parted to Thes.salonica ; 
Crescens^ went to Galatia on the same occlusion. We are unwilling 
to supt)ose that Titn.s coidd have yieltled tr» such unworthy ft*ars, 
and may be allowed to' hope that his j<»urney to the neighlxmring 
Dalmatia^ was undertaken by the desire of St. l*aul. Luke, * at any 
rate, remained faithf\il, accompanied his master once more over the 
wintry sea, and shared the dangers of liis imprisonment at Rome. 

This imprisonment was evidently more sevi re than it had be<*n 
five years Viefore. Then, though lU'cessarily fettered to his military' 
guard, he had been allowed to live in*liis own hxlgings, ami hail been 
suffered to preach the Gospel to a nunierons company' who came to 
hear him. Now, he is not only chained, but treatixl ‘ as a male- 
factor.’'^ His friends, indeed, are still sullered to visit him in his 
confinement, but we hear nothing of his preaching. It is dangerous 
and difficult^ to seek his prison ; so perilous to sliow any public 
sympathy with him, that no Ghristian vt ntnres to staml by him in 
the court of justice.'^ And as the linal stagt* <»f his trial approjvches, 
he looks forward to death as his can't ain sinitcnicc*. ' 

This alteration in the treatment of St. Paul exactly corn sponds 
yvith tliat which the history of tlu‘ times would have le<l us to ex- 
pect. We liave concluded that his liberation toi>k jilace early in 
A. I). ()3 : he was therefore far distant from Romo when the first 
impcrijil persecution of Cdiristianity broke out, in consixpience of 
the great fire in the summer of the following year. Then lii-st, as 
it appears, Christians yvere recogni.sed as a distinct ffody, separate 
both from Jews and heathens; and their number must have been 
already very great at R<»me, to account for the public notice 
attracted towards a sect yvhr).se members were, most them, indi- 
vidually so obscure in social }x>sition."’ Wlu ii the* alarm and indig- 
nation of tlic people wius excited by the treinemhms ruin of a 
coiiflagi’atioii, which burnt down alm<».st half the city, it answere<l 


* Kven ail army ^vas 

arro.s.s the ira<lriatit‘ by t’a*>ar, tin ring 
the season of the ‘Mare dan‘'Um,’ tx*- 
fore the battle of Philippi. Sec also 
P 245. 

2 2 Tim. iv. 10. 

* Ibid. 

Ibid. See above, p. 470. 

* 2 Tim. iv. 11. 

® 2 Tim. ii. 0. According to the 
Icgemls of the Mcdiicval Chnrcli, St. 
Paul was imprisone<l in the Mamcrtine 
prison, together with St. Peter; sec 
the Martyrology of Baronius, under 
Afarch 14. But there is no early au- 
thority for this story, which ^ems 


irre« on< ilalde wil h (h<* tart Itiat (hx* 
.‘'ijdiorn.x, < 'liindia, I.inn^, Pixh iM, 
had free ae<*eH> t<> St. Paul diiniig Inn 
iiiipri.sonment. It Heiinn more hk<'Iv 
( 2 d'lm. 1 . Itfat lx* wan ag.'iin 

under military cu'-todv, (hough of a 
severer nature than that of hix forim'r 
imprisoniix nl. W'f have given a view 
<rf the 4'nlliannm, or dungeon of tlx* 
Maniertine pri-rni, p. 2(i5. V'ery full 
details will he found m Sir W. (m ITh 
work on Ihiiix* and its neighls/UrlxMsI. 

7 2 Tim. i. Kh 
” 2 Tirn. iv. 10. 

9 2 'I’kn. iv. (\-H, 

*0 1 i. 26. 
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purpose of Nero (who was accused of causing the fire) to avert 
the rage of the populace from himself to the already hated votaries 
of a new religion. Tacitus * describes the success of this expedient, 
and relates the sufferings of the Christian martyrs, who were put 
to death with circumstances of the most aggravated cj:uelty. Some 
were crucified ; some disguised in the skins of beasts, and hunted 
to death with dogs ; some were wrai)ped in robes impregnated with 
inflammable materials, and set on fire at night, that they might 
serve to illuminate the circus of the Vatican and the gardens of 
Nero, where this diabolical monster exhibited the agonies of liis 
victims to the public, and gloated over them himself, mixing among 
the spectators in the costume of a charioteer. Brutalised as the 
Romans were, by the perpetual spectacle of human combats in the 
amphitheatre, and hardened by popular prejudice against the 
‘ atheistical’ sect, yet the tortures of the victims excited even their 
compassion. ‘A very great multitude,’ as Tadtus in-forms us, pe- 
rished in this manner ; and it 'appears from his statement that the 
mere fact of professing Christianity was accounted sufficient* to jus- 


1 Tac. Ann. XV. 41. Wc ^ive the 
well-known pnssaj^c from a popular 
translation : — ‘ But neither these reli- 
gious ceremonies, nor the liberal dona- 
tions of the prince, could efface from 
the minds of men the prevailing opi- 
nion, that Koine was set on fire by his 
own orders. The infamy of that hor- 
rible transaction still adhered to him. 
In order, if possible, to remove the 
imputation, he determined to transfi i 
the guilt to others. For this purpose 
he punished, with exouisitc torture, a 
race of men detestea for their evil 
practices, by vulgar appellation com- 
monly called t^hristians. The name 
was derived from Christ, who, in the 
reign of Tiberius, suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate, the procurator of Judea. 
B}’^ that event the sect, of which he was 
the founder, received a blow which, 
for a time, checked the growth of a 
dangerous superstition ; but it revived 
soon after, and spread with recruited 
vigour, not only in Jiuhea, the soil that 
gave it birth, but even in the <*ity of 
Koine, tlie common sink into which 
everything infamous and abominable 
flows like a torrent from all quarters 
of the world. Nero proceeded with liis 
usual artiflee. He found a set of pro- 
fligate and abandoned wretches, who 
wore induced to coufes.s themselves 
guilty, and, on the evidence of such 
men, a number of Cliristians were con- 
victed, not, indeed, upon clear evidence 
of their having set the city on fire, but 
rather on account of their sullen hatred 
of (ho whole Koinan race. They were 
put to death with exquisite cruelty, 


and to their sufferings Nero added 
mockery and derision. Some were co- 
vered with tlje skins of wild beasts, 
and left to be devoured by dogs; others 
were uail(‘d to the cross; numbers were 
burnt alive ; and many, covered over 
with inflammable matter, were lighted 
up, when the day cl dined, to serve as 
torches during the night. For the con- 
venience of seeing this tragic spectacle, 
the Emperor lent his own gardens. He 
added tlie sports of the circus, and as- 
sisted in person, sometimes driving a 
curricle, and occa.'iionally nii.ving with 
the rabble in his coachman’s dress. At 
length tlic cruelty of these proceeding-* 
filled every brcjust with compassion. 
Humanity relented in favour of the 
Christians. The manners of that people 
were, no doubt, of a peniicious ten- 
dency, and ilieir crimes called for the 
hand of justice; but it was evident that 
they fell a sacrifice, not for the public 
good, but to glut the rage and cruelty 
of one man only.'’ 

* It was criminal, according to the 
Roman law, to introduce into Rome 
any religio nova et iUicita, Yet, prac- 
tically, this law was seldom enforced, 
as we see by the multitude of foreign 
superstitiors continually introduced 
into Rome, and the occasional and 
feeble efforts of the Senate or the 
Emperor to enforce the law. More- 
over, the punishment of those who 
offended against it seems only to have 
been expulsion from the city, unless 
their offence had been accompanied 
by aggravating circumstances. It was 
uot, therefore, under this law that the 
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tify their execution; the whole body of C’liristians l>t‘ing consideixul 
jvs involved in the criiue of tiring the city. This, however, was in 
the tii*st excitement which ft)llowed the tire, and even tlu n, pi'o- 
bably but few among tln)se who ju rishetl ^\er^‘ Itoinan eiti/A'na.^ 
Since that time some yeai^s had passed, and now a ihrent respect 
would be paid to the forms of law, in dealing with oiu* \vh«‘,^Iike 
St. Panl, possessed the privilege of citizenship. Yet we can (piite 
tindei'stand that a leader of so abhoiTe<l a sect wo\dd be subjected 


to a severe imprisonment. , 

We have no means of knowing the juecise charge now made 
against the Ai>ostle. He might certainly 1 h‘ regardcal ju* an (^lender 
against tlie law which prohibited the juopagation of a new and 
illicit religion (r<7e/<<» norn vt tUicitit) among tlu* citizens of Home. 
But, at this period, one article of accusation against him must havi* 
been the more serious charge, of having instigated the Uoman 
Christians to their supposed act o<; incendiarism, before his l;ust 
departure from tlie capital. It aj^pears that ‘Alexander tlu* Iumss- 
founder’ (‘2 Tim. iv. 14) was either one of his accusers, or, at least, 
a witness against him. If this was the same with tlie .b'wislC 
Alexander of Ephesus (Acts xix. Jill), it woubl be ]>robable that his 
testimony related to the former charge. But there is no proof that 
these two Alexanders were identical. We may a<hl, tliat tlu‘ em- 
ployment of Informer {dvlaior) was luov beconu* (piile a j.r.dession 
at Koine, and that there would be no lack of accusati( ms against an 
unpojmlar prisoner as soon as liis arrest bicame kiuovn, 

ProWvbly no long time elapsed, after St. BauTs arrival, Is'fore his 
cause came (ju for hearing. 4'he accusers, vvith their witiiess(*s, 
would be already on the spot ; and on this occjision he W'as iu»t to lu‘ 
tried by the Eiiii>eror in jierson,-* so that another cau.se of (h*lav,^ 
which was often interpo.sed hy the earele.s.siu*H8 <»r indolenci* of tln5 
Emperor, would be removed. ^I'lie charge now* alh‘gej^ against him, 
probably fell under the cogni.sancii of the City Pra fect ( Bra fectus 
XJrbi), whose jurisdiction daily encroached, at this ]a*ri<al, on that 
of the ancient imvgistracies. For we must r(;mem])er that, since the 


Christians were execntol ; imd, when 
Suetonius tells us tliat they wen* 
punished ns professors of a super'tdtio 
nova et malefica, we must iiitj-rpret his 
as.ssertion in accordance with mon* 
detailed and necuiate stateuvnt of 
Tacitus who expresdv .‘•ays that the 
victims of the Neroiiiau |>er.Hecutiou 
■were con«UMnno<l on the char^^e of 
argtm. lienee the e.xtremc eruelty of 
their punishment, and e.'^pocially the 
setting them on fire, 

* No doubt most of the victims who 
perished in the Neronian persecution 
were foreigners, slave.s, or freislmcn ; 
w’e have already se<*ii how large a 
portion of the Roman Church wa.s of 
Jewish extraction (see p. 497. n. H). 
It was illegal to subject a Roman 
citizen to the ignoniinicms punishments 
mentioned by Tacitus; but probably 


Nero wotild not liavi* reganhd ibis 
privilege in the oajM* of fice<hnen, 
aliluMigb by their enianeipalion they 
ha<l Iktoiiu* Roman <iti/.<ns. And w<* 
Know that iho .lewidi population of 
Rome had, f<»r the mo^t part, a Servile 
origin ; .‘•ee pp. and b79. 

^ ,\n Alexander i^ .‘d‘^o menti«»ned, 
1 Tim. i. tis a h< retie, who ha<) 
lM*<‘n ex< <»ininuniealed hy St. Paul. 
'J’his iN pioh.'ihly, the same jKT^on 
with the .Xlexander of 2 1 mi. iv. 14 ; 
ami if so, inotivoi <if js rMmal inalke. 
would account for his eondurt. 

3 ('lemens Romanus >*ays tliat Raul, 
on this ocea‘‘ion, wa.s tried ‘Ix Aire the 
prewiding magistrates.’ Had the Km- 
lamir prc-i«l^d, he would probably have 
said ‘ before Biesar.’ 

* S<*e alaivc, pp- f»84-4»Kd. 

^ The authority for this, and for all 
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time of Augustus, a great though silent change had taken place in 
the Roman system of criminal procedure. The ancient method, 
though still tlie regular and legal system, was rapidly becoming 
obsolete in i^ractice. Under the Rei>ublic, a Roman citizen could 
theoretically be tried on a criminal charge only by the Sovereign 
People ; but the judicial power of the people was delegated, by 
special laws, to certain bodies of Judges, sujierintended by the 
several Prietors. Thus r)ne Praetor presided at trials for homicide, 
another at trials for treason, and so.on. ^ But the presiding Magis- 
trate did not give the sentence ; his function was merely to secure 
the legal formality of the jiroceedings. The judgment was lU’o- 
nounced by the Judices, a large body of judges (or rather jurors), 
chosen (generally by lot) from amongst the senators or knights, 
who gave their vote, by ballot, for acquittal or condemnation. But 
under the Empire this ancient system, though not formally abo- 
lished, was gradually superseded. The Emi>erors from the first 
claimed supreme^ judicial authority, both civil and criminal. And 
this jurisdiction was exercised not only by themselves, but by the 
delegates whom they api)ointed. It was at lirst delegated chiefly 
to the Pnefect of the city ; and though causes might, up to the be- 
ginning of the second century, be triecKby the Pnetors in the old 
way, yet this became more and more unusual. In the reign of Nero 
ib was even dangerous for an accuser to prosecute an offender in the 
Prmtor’s instead of the Prefect’s court. ^ Thus the trial of criminal 
charges was transferred from a jury of index>cndent Judices to a 
single magistrate aiq)c>inted by a desjiot, and controlled 01. ly by a 
Council of Assessors, to whom lie was not bound to attend. 

Such was the court before which St. Paul was now cited. Wo 
have an account of the first hearing of the cause from his own jien. 
Ho writes thus to Timotheus immediately .after : — ‘ When I was first 
heard in my defence, no man stood by mo, but all forsook me, — I 
l>ray that it be not laid to their charge. — Neveidhcless the Lord 
Jesus stood by me, and strengthened my heiirt ; that by me the 
proclam.ation of the (Ilad-tidings might be .accomj)lished in full 
measure, .and that all the Gentiles might hear; .and I was delivered 
out of the lion’s mouth.’ We see from this statement, that it w.as 
ilangerous even to ajq^c.ar in juiblic as the friend or adviser of the 
Ai^ostle. No advoc.ate would venture to X)lead his cause, no 100 - 


the points of Koman Law referred to 
ill this chapter, is given in our larger 
editions. 

^ This was the system of Qucpstiones 
PerpetutB. 

^ The origin of this jurisdiction is 
not so clear as that of thoir appellate 
jurisdiction, which we have explained 
above. Some writers hold that the 
Emperor assumed the supreme jiulicial 
power as an incident of his qiiasi-dicta- 
torial authority. Others think that it 
was theoretically based updn a revival 
of that summary jurisdiction which was 
formerly (in the earliest ages of the 
Commonwealth) exercised by the great 


magistrates whoso functions wore now’ 
concentrated in tlio Einiieror. Others 
again refer it to the Trilmnitian pow’cr 
conferred upon the Emperor, which was 
extended (as we have seen) so as to 
give him .a fu])i ome appollato jurisdic- 
tion ; and by virtue of wbicli he might 
perhaps bring before his tribunal any 
cause in the first instance, w hich w'ouhl 
iiltimatelv come under his judgement 
by appeal. 

*3 Tacitus relates that Valerius Pon,- 
ticus was banished under Nero, because 
he had brought some accused persons 
before the Praetor instead of the Pr«&- 
fect. Ann. xiv. 41. 
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curator^ to aid him in arranging the evidence, no patronus (sxioh as 
he might liave found, perhaps, in tlie }>owerful ^Kmilian^ liouse) to 
appear as his supixuter, and to dejuveate, ‘ acc«»rding ancient 
usage, the seventy of the sentenct*. Hut )u* had a more pnwerfid 
intercessor, and a \Mser advocate, >\lio coidii never leave him nor 
forsake him. I'lie l^ord Jesus was always near him, hut m»\v was 
felt almost visihl> luvsent in the liour of Ins need. 

From tile above description we can realise* in scnne measure the 
external features of his last trial. He t‘viilently intimates that lit' 
spoke before a crowded audience*, so that ‘all the (ientile*s might 
hear;' and this cori'esponds with the* suj>j>osition, which historically 
W'e shejvdd be leel to make, that he was tried in one of those* gre*at 
basilicas which stood in the Forum. Two of the most ce*lebrate*«l of 
these edifices w'ere calleel the I'auline Jhisilicas, from the we*ll-known 
Lucius ^'Fnij[lius Ikuilus, who ha<l built one* «)f them ami restoreel 
the other. It is not improbable that the greate*st man who ever 
bejre the Pauline name was trie*d in om* of tlusei. From Hi>ecimens 
which still exist, as well as from the* de‘scri])tions of \htnivius, we* 
have an accurate knowledge of the* e harae tei- these* halls of justice. 
They were rectungidar buihlings, e*onsi, sling of a central na\’e and 
two aisles, sej)arateel from tlie na\e b\ rows of columns. At one c*ml 
desiring (ave was ihe tribum*, ‘ in the centre of winch was j>lae*e'd the* 
certain iite’s curule chair of noiw', e*I(.‘vate‘d on a j>Iatfi»i’m called the* 
hauntenil. Here also sat the ('ouncil of Assessors, who aelviseel the* 


his ex'tect ujxui the law, tluuigh the*,\ ha«l no voice* in the* jmigme*nt. 
f i)n th« sieles e>f tlie tribune* were* .se ats for elistinguislu'd pe rsons, as 
W'ell as f(»r parties e*ngage‘d in tlie* proc'e*e*<lings. Fronting tin* j»re*- 
sieling niagi.strate stooel the* priseuie r, with his ace-users ami hiMad\'o- 
cates. The ])ublicwa.s aelinitteal into the le-niainder of the* nave* ami 
aisles (which was raile*el oil from the* jKutieui eh-vedeel te» the* Juelieial 
preiceeelings) ; and there were* alse» galleries along il**; wheele length 
of the aisles, eme feer nu'ii, the otlie-r fe>r wome n. ' J'he* aisle s we re* 
re)e)fed over; as was the tribune. The nave* was originally- le ft f»j>en 
tei the sky. The basilicas were builelings e>f gre*at size*, so tliat a vast 
multitude eif siiectateirs was always pre-.seiii at any trial which e*\- 
citod public interest. 

Before such an amlience it was, that Paul was ne)W eallctl te> 
speak in his defence. His eartlily frie nds had deseHe d him, but 
his Heavenly Friend stexRl by him. He was streiigtheiieel by the* 


* The pnecurator |u*rf<»rmc<l tin* func- 
tions of our attoriiew'. 

* VVe have alreaeJy (p. ‘<ug^^e*^tt <l 

the poss!t»ility of a connection of e lieiif- 
ship between Paul's family aiie! tins 
noble lioman lu>use. 

3 It was the cu.stoin. lK»th in the 
(ireek anel Koman cejurts e»f ju‘>tice, to 
allow the friends of the accuse<l to in- 
tercede for him, and to en«leavour by 
their prnvers and tears to move the 
feelings of his judgc*s. This practice 
wa-s gradually limited under the Im- 
perial T<?gime. 

* The features of the basilica w'ill be 


lM*‘'t underhto«»<l l)y ihe gnairiil pl.'iii 
of that tif roiniK ii. whic*li i-n given at 
the eini ^»f (“h.'iji. X-\W Ibre the 
trifiunc jh rotaiigular; inolhepN it wa.*< 
‘•eniie:r<‘ul.ir. 

•'* Pliny giv<rt a lively fh*M*ription of 
the s<enc joe'-f nfed hy a hanilica at an 
intere.Hting trial : ‘A dcn*^* ring, many 
eirclcH flevp, «urrounfled the ^cene of 
trial. '1 hey crowded closi; to the judg- 
ment-sea? itself, and even in the upi>er 
part of the basilica Ixah m<*n and women 
pressed cIos<; in the eager <h sire to 
(which waa easy) and to hc.ir (which 
was difhcult).’ Vlin. A> vi. d'l. 
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^ower of Christas Spirit, and pleaded the cause not of himseK only, 
but of the Gospel. He spoke of Jesus, of His death and His 
resurrection, so that all the Heathen multitude might hear. At 
the same time, he successfully defended himself from the first' of 
the charges brought against him, which xjerhaps accused him of 
consypiring with the incendiaries of Rome. He was delivered from 
the immediate i)eril, and saved from the ignominious and painful 
death ® which might have been his doom had he been convicted on 
such a charge. « 

He was now remanded to j)rison to wait for the second stage of 
his trial. It seems that he himself expected this not to come on so 
soon as it really did ; or, at any rate, he did not think the final de- 
cision would be given till the following ® winter, whereas it actually 
took x)lace about midsummer. Perhaj^s he judged from the long 
delay of his former trial ; or he may have exj)ecf ed (from the issue 
of his first hearing) to bo agaii& acquitted on a second charge, and 
to be convicted on a third. He certainly did not expect a final 
acquittal, but felt no doubt that the cause would ultimately result 
in his condemnation. We are not left to conjecture the feelings 
with which he awaited this consummation ; for he has hiynself 
exx)ressed them in that sublime strain of^triumidiant hope which is 
familiar to the memory of every Christian, and which has or iNero 
the hearts of a thousand martyrs. ‘ I am now ready to be t in the 
and the time of my de^^arture is at hand. I have fought the'minal 
fight, 1 have finished my course, T have kept the faith. Hencefo-o a 
is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which the Lojfd, the 
righteous judge, shall give me in that day.^ He saw before him, at 
a little distance, the doom of an unrighteous magistrate, and the 
sword of a bloodstained executioner ; but he axq)ealed to the sen- 
tence of a juster Judge, who would soon change the fetters of the 
criminal into ,the wreath of the conqueror ; he looked beyond the 
transitory x>resent ; the tribunal of Nero faded from his sight ; and 
the vista was closed by the judgment-seat of Christ. 

Sustained by such a blessed and glorious hope — knowing, as he 
did, that nothing in heaven or in earth could separate him from the 
love of Christ — it mattered to him but little, if he was destitute of 
earthly sympathy. Yet still, even in these last hours, he clung to 
the friendships of early years ; still the faithful companionship of 

^ The hypothesis of an aquittal on under tlie imperial system the practice 
the lirst charge agrees best with tlie of was discontinued. So also 

being rft7irer«<i yr<>7« the ?nouth of' the was the abolished, by 

lion (2 Tim. iv. 17). We have seen which certain trials were formerly di- 
that it was Nero’s practice (and there- vided into a prima actio and secunda 
fore, we may suppose, the practice of actio. We cannot therefore agree with 
the Prtefects* under Nero) to hear and Wieseler in supposing this | first de- 
dccide each branch of the accusation fence ’ to indicate an or Cb;/*- 

separately (Suet. Ner. 15, before cited), pirendinatio. 

Had the" trial taken place under the * See the account given by Tacitus 
ancient S 3 ' 8 tem, we might have supposed (above quoted) of the punishment of the 
an Ampliatioy which took place Mhen supposed incendaries. In the case of 
the juaices held the evid<*nce insufli- such a crime, probablj', even a Roman 
cienty and gave the verdict Non liquet^ citizen would not have been exempted 
in which case the trial was commenced from such punishments, 
de novo; but Geib has shown that * 2Tim. iv. 21. 
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Luke consoled him, iii tlio weary hours of constrained inactivit^i^ * 
which, to a temper like his, must have made tlie nu>st painful part 
of imprisonment. Luke wivs the only one ‘ of liis habitual attend- 
ants who now' remained to minister to him : liis other companions 
had left him, probably before his arrival at Ibune. Hut one friend 
from Asia, Onesiphorus * had diligently sought him out, and visited 
him in his prison, undeterred by the fear of danger or of slnlme. 
And tliere were othei's, some of them high in station, who cjinie to 
receive from the chained malefactor blessings infinitely greater than 
all the f«avoui*s of the Emperor of the world. Among these weiv 
Linus, afterwards a bislu)p t»f the Roman (.'hnrch ; Pudens, the s»»n 
of a senator; and Claudia, his bride, perhai>s the daughter of a 
British king.'* Hut however he may have valued these more 
recent friends, their society could not console him for the absence 
of one fai* dearer tojiim : he longed with a }>ati4^nal bulging t<» see 
once more the face of Timotheus, Ips beloved s(>n. The disciple 
W'ho had so long ministered to linn with filial aHection might still 
(he hoped) arrive in time to receive his })arfing w'onis, and be with 
him in his dying hour. Hut 'rimotlieus was far ilistant, in Asia 
Minor, exercising apparently tin* same function with which he liad 
before been temporarily invested, 'rinther llien he wrote to him, 
desiring him to come with all sjiced to Ronu*, yi t feeling how un- 
certain it was whether he might not arrive too lati*. He was 
haunted also by another fear, far inon* distressing. Either from 
his experience of the desertion of other friemls, or from some signs 
of timi4lity which Timotheus* himself had shown, he (bnihUal 
whether he might not shrink from the perils whicli would surround 


* 2 I'im. iv. 11. If we .suppoM* 
Tycliiciis the hearer of the N>ooii(l 
Epi.stle to Timothy (‘2 'I'im. iv. 1*2), ho 
also would have boon with St. Paul 
at Romo, till he was desputohed to 
Ephe.sus. 

2 Tim. i. 16. 

^ For the evidence of thc.sc a.s^ertituis, 
.see note on 2 Tim. iv. 21. We may 
take this opportunity of .saying that the 
tradition of St. Paul’.s vidt to Hritain 
rest.s on no sufficient authority. Pro- 
bably all that can be .wd in its favotir 
will be found in the Tracts of trie late 
Bishi>p Burgess on the origin of the 
ancient British Caurch. See especially 
pp. 21-54, 77-83, and lOS-120. 

* We cannot say with eerlainly 
W’here 'Timotheus wa.s at this time ; as 
there i.s no direct mention of his locality 
in the Second Epi.stle. It woukl .seem, 
at first .sight, probable that he was .still 
at Ephesus, from the salutation to 
Priscilla and Aquil^ who appear to 
have principally resuled there. Still 
this is not decisive, since we know that 
they were occasional re.sidents both at 
Rome and Corinth, and Aqutia was 
himself a native of Pontus, where he 


ami Tmu'theu.s may pi i )iai>H ha\ »* hem. 
Again, if j- difib uTf, on du* hyp<*thertiH 
of '1 imol h<*us bi*ing at Ephe’^u^<, to ne- 
coimt for 2 'Tim. iv. ‘ Tu liieus I 
sent to I*'pheMiH,’ w hieli Tirnwfh* us ms*d 
n(»t lm\(* l>e(-n told if hiinsolf at F.phi*' 
su.s. A1.''0. it apiteaiH hirangf' that St. 
I’oul ."houlil havo told 'TitmdheuH that 
he had left Tropltimu.-* .-iek at •Milelii.'*, 
if Timotheus wax himself at Ephe- 
‘•u-, within thlrt^' inih*s of Miletus. 
Vet both thexr; objections may he ex- 
pLiinoil away, ax w’e have slmwii in the 
iioU's on 2 Tim. iv. 12, atnl 2 'Tiiii. iv. 
*20. I he niexsago about bringing the 
arti< le.s from 'Trt;as show* only that 
'Timotheus was in a place w'hen<’e the 
road to Home lav thnaigh 'Troas, and 
this would agu e’ eilluT with Kphi sus 
<>r Pontu.x, or any otluT plai'c in the 
north or nortli-w’est of Asia MiiK»r. It 
LX most probable that Timotheus was 
not fixeil to any one sjKit, but employed 
in the general* sujs rintendenre of the 
Pauline ('hur<h<'s throughout Asia 
Minor. Tljis hypothesis agress 
with his designation as an hvangdtU 
(*> Tim.dv. 5), a term equivalent to 
itinerant tristionarjf. 
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*Kim in the city of Nero. He therefore urges on him very emphati- 
cally the duty of boldness in Christ’s cause, of stedfastness under 
persecution, and of taking his share in the sufterings of the Saints. 
And, lest he should be prevented from giving him his last instruc- 
tions face to face, he impresses on him, with the earnestness of a 
dying man, the various duties of his Ecclesiastical office, and espe- 
cially that of opposing the heresies which now threatened to destroy 
the very essence of Christianity. But no summary of its contents 
can give any notion of the pathetic tenderness and deep solemnity 
of this Epistle. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHEUS.' 

Salutation. Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God i. 

— sent forth ^ to proclaim the pronrise of the life which 
is in Christ Jesus — to Timoitieus my beloved Son. 2 
Grace, Mercy, and Peace from God our Father, 
and Christ Jesus our Lord. 

rimotheus h I thauk God (whom I worship, as ^ did my fore- 3 
hi« past his- fathers, with a pure conscience) whenever'*! make 
hojttMi of thee, as I do continually, in my prayers 

gmra^ebythe night and day. And I long to see thee, remembering 4 
mortality, tliy [parting] tears, that I may be filled with joy. 

For I have been ® reminded of thy undissemblcd faith, 5 
which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy 
mother Eunice, and (1 am persuaded) dwells in thee 
also. Wherefore T call thee to remembrance, that 6 
thou niayest stir up the gift of God, which is in thee 
by the laying on of my ^ hands. For God gave us not 7 

* For the date of this Epistle, .see the counts for its parenthetical introduction 

Appendix. here. 

* ‘Ah Apostle according to the pro- ‘ Literally, as the mention which I 

mise of life.’ See note on Tit. i. 1. make of thee in my prayers is cotitinual. 

3 Some interpreters have found a ‘ //uct; reminded.’ Such is the 

difficulty here, as though it were in- reading of the best MSS. Perhaps a 
consistent with St. Paul’s bitter repent- ine.s''age or othe ' incident had reminded 
ance for the sins he had committed in St. Paul of some proof which Timotheus 
the time of his Judaism. (Cf. 1 Tim. had given of the sincerity of his faith 
i. 13.) But there is no inconsistency, (as Bengel thinks) ; or, still more pro- 
All that is said here is, that the wor- bably, he was reminded of the faith of 
ship of God was handed down to St. Timollieus by its contrast with tlie 
Paul from his forefathers, or, in other cowardice of Demas and others. He 
words, that his religion was hereditary, mentions it here obviously as a motive 
This is exactly the view taken of the to encourage him to persevere in cou- 
religion of all converted Jews in Korn, fageous stedfastne.ss. 
xi. 23, 24, 28. Compare also ‘ the God ® The grace of God required for any 
of my fathers’ (Acts xxiv. 14), and ‘I particular office in the early Church, 
have always lived a conscientious life* was conferred after prayer and the 
(Acts xxiii. 1). These latter pas-sages laying on of hands. This imposition 
remind us that the topic was one 011 of hands was repeated whenever any 
which St. Paul had probably'in.sisted, one was appointed to a new office or 
ip his recent defence ; and this ac- commission. The reference here may, 
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a spirit of cowardice, but a spirit of power and love 
i. Sand self-restraint. ‘ Bo not therebjre ashamed of the 
testimony of our Lord, nor of me Hi.s pri.soner ; but 
share the afhictiou of tlieni who publish tlie Cilad- 

9 tidings, according to the power of God. For J le saved 
us, and called us with a holy calling, not dealing 
with us acc(^rding to our own works, but according 
to His own pm*|K)se and grave, which was bestowed 

10 upon us ill Christ Jesus Indore eternal times,'** but 
is now made manifest by the appearing of onr Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who ha.s put an (‘lul to di*ath, and 
lirouglit life and immortality 1‘rom darkm‘ss into 

11 light; by the Glad-tidings, wherennto I was appointed 
herald and *apostT(', and teaclu'y of tlm Gentik’s, 

12 Which akso is the cau.se of Ihcse sufrerings that 1 now 
endure; nevertheless 1 am not ashamisl ; for I know 
in whom 1 have trusted, and 1 am p('rsnad d that He 
is able to ginird the treasure which 1 have committed 
to Him, even unto that day. 

13 Hold fast the pattern of souiul*' words which thou 
hast heard from mo, in the faith and love which is hi 

14 Christ Jesus. Tliat goodly treasure which is (‘om- 
mitted^o thy charge, guard hy the Holy >Spirit who 
dwelleth in us. 

15 Thou already knowest that I was ahainhinetl ‘Miy 
all the Asiatics, among whom are l^hygellus and 

16 Hermogenes. Tlie Lord give merey to the }iouhej[)f 


therefore, be to the orij^itial ‘onlinafion ’ 
of Tiniotlieus or to his ap|»oinfiaent to 
the Miperintendeiicc t»f the Kplie.siaii 
Church. See p. 313, and compare Act.> 
viii. 18, and 1 Tim. iv. 11 ; also p. 207, 
n. 1. 

* Self-restraint would control the 
passion of fear. 

* Literally, share aj^lictiou fi^r the 
Glaf/- tidings. The dative used as ii» 
Phil. i. 27. 

^ * Before eternal times ’ (which 
phrase also occurs in 'I’itus i. 2) ap- 
pears to mean the f»erio<l of the Jen ish 
(including the Patrianlial) di'*pen^a- 
tion. The grace of Christ was vir- 
tually Ijestowcd on mankind in tlie 
Patnarchal covenant, though only 
nuide manifest in the Gospel. 

^ ‘That which I have committed 
unto Him." It is strange that so acute 
an interpreter aa De W ette should 
maintain that tlii.s expression must 
necessarily mean the same tiling as 
‘that which ia committed unto thee" 


in verse 1 1. Supposing St. Paul (o 
have .said ‘ (iod will keep the tni.st 
eoimnitUrd to Him; d«) thou keep the 
trust eoiiimitt«‘4l to thee,’ it wouhl not 
follow tljat the same, trust was meant 
in each c^ise. Paul had eommiltetl 
him.^'clf, his soul and IsmIv. his true 
life, to God’s keeping; tliis wan the 
treasure whi<“h he f rusU'd to (Jod's i arc. 
On iJie other hand, tin* treasure eom- 
rnitte<l to lh**chaige of Timot hens was 
the ecc lesiastical c4Ti( c eiitiustc-d to 
him. (( ompare J Tirn. vi. ‘20.) 

•'» Sound words. 'I’he w’arit of the 
article shows that this expreshiou had 
hi come almost a U'ehnieal expression 
at the date f»f the l"as(((ral LpiMles. 

This appears to refer l^> the c<»ii- 
duet r»f c.<'rtaifi ( hristians UJonging U* 
the provirux; of Asia, who St. 

Paul at Home when ho ne^ed their 
assistance. ’ They in Asia ’ is uw d in- 
stead of * they of Asia,’ l»ecause th*'»o 

E crson.s fia4l nrobably imw returned 
oine. 
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*' Onesipliorus ; ' for he often refreshed me, and was 

not ashamed of my chain but when ho was in Rome, i. i 
sought me out very diligently and found me. The is 
Lord grant unto him that he may find niercy from 
the Lord in that day. And all his services ^ at Ephe- 
^ sus, thou knowest better ^ than I. 

Thou, therefore, my son, strengthen thy heart '^ii. 

government, with thc grace that is in Christ Jesus. And those 2 
things which thou hast heard from me attested ^ by 
many witnesses, deliver into the keeping of faithful 
men, who shall bo able to teach others in their turn.^ 

He ig exhorted Take tliy ® share in suffering, as a good soldier of s 

not to shrink _ i ^ o ® • -i i • 

[rom Butfer- Jesus Christ. The soldier wlien ^ on service abstains 4 
from entangling himself in the business '’of life, that 
he may please his commander. And again, the 5 
wrestler does not win the crown, unless he wrestles 
lawfully. The husbandman who toils must share thc 6 
fruits of the ground before ^ ^ the idler. Consider what 7 
I say ; for the Lord will give' thee understanding in 
all things. Remember that Jesus Christ, of the seed 8 


' All umlesigiied coincideiu’e should 
be observed here, which is not noticed 
by Paley. Blessings are invoked on 
the houae of Onesiphorus, iwt on him- 
self] and in verse 18 a hope is ex- 
pressed that ho may lind mercy at the 
fast (lay. This seems to show that 
Onesiphorus was dead ; and so, in iv. 
11), greetings at/j addressed not to him- 
self) hut to his house. 

‘ My chain.’ Hence we see that 
St. Paul was, in this second imprison- 
ment, as in the lirst, under Custodia 
Militaris, and therefore bound to the 
soldier who guarded him by a chain. 
See above, pp. 612, 613. 

® ‘ Unto me ’ is omitted by the best 
MSS. 

* Better, because Timotheus had been 
more constantly resident at Ephesus 
than St. Paul. 

^ Compare Rom. iv. 20, and Eph. vi. 

10 . 

® We agree with De Wette, Huther, 
and Wicsinger as to the construction 
here, but cannot agree with them in 
referring this passage to Timothy’s or- 
dination or baptism. The literal En- 
glish must be, those things which thou 
hast heard from me by the intervention 
of many witnesses, which is^, surely equi- 
valent to * by the attestation of many 
witnesses.’ In a similar way. St. Paul 
appeals to the attestation of other wit- 


nesses in 1 Cor. XV. 3-7. 

' Tlie ‘ also ’ seems to have this 
moaning here. 

^ ‘Take thy share in sutfering.’ This 
is according to the reading of the best 
MSS. 

’’ This is the force of thc present 
participle. Cf. Luke iii. 14. 

‘ Lawfully.’ See pp. 538, 639. Thc 
verb here used is not confined to wrest- 
ling, but includes the other exercises of 
the athletic contests also ; but there is 
no English verb co-extensive with it. 
With this passage (ver. 3-6) compare 
1 Cor. ix. 7. 

” This is the sense of ‘ first.’ Thc 
Authorised Version, and not its mar- 
gin, IS here correct. 

The future, not the optative, is the 
reading of the best MSS. De Wette 
and others object to this verse, that it 
is impossible to suppose that St. Paul 
would imagine Timotheus so dull of ap- 
prehension as not to comprehend such 
obvious metaphors. But they have 
missed the sense of the verse, which is 
not'meant to enlighten the understand- 
ing of Timotheus as to the meaning of 
the metaphors, but as to the personal 
application of them. 

i.e. though a man in flesh and 
blood ; therefore II is resurrection is an 
encouragement to His followers to be 
fearless. 
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of David, is • raised fivan the dead, aoeoi'dinp^ to ilio * 

I. 9 Glad-tidings which 1 proclaim. WhertMii 1 sufler 
even unto chains, as a malciiictt>r ; lu'vt'rthclcss the 

10 Word of God is boniul hy no chains. Wlicrctorc 1 
endui'C all for the sake of th(‘ chosen, that thi'v also 
may obhiin the salvation which is in Ghri^t .h'sus, 

\l with glory everlasting. Faithful is the saying, ‘ 

'ire hiire thril n'lih 11 tin ir(\slmU ol.^o lu'f v'ith llnii ; 

\2 if ire snjfrr^ ire ct ttjit irifft Him ; if ire tJmn/ 

Him^ Hr also irUl dmaj as; if he ftitldrs.c^ t/rf He 

\3 ahith ih faifh fuJ ; Jfr rtnnmt t/r/nf Him'-rlff 

14 Call men to remembi’ance ol‘ these things, and n< inmi oy- 
adjurc them belbin* the Ford not to contemd ■* about imijun.lmT' 
words, with no ju’olitahh* mid, but for the suhvi ‘I’Sl 01 1 rtilitu »>. mikI 

15 ot their hccirers. He <liligent to present t h yself unto 
God as one ])rove(l trf-ust w<ii thy by trial, a woi knian * 
not to be asliamed, dec^laring the woi-d of tint h with- 

16 out distortion. Hut avc.id th(‘ diseus.'-ions of ])ro- 

17 fane babblers; for tiu'y will go farther and farther in 
ungodliness, and tluui- word will tat like a (‘anem’. 

18 Among wdiom are llymtmaMis and Hliiletus ; w ho con- 
cerning tlie truth have crrtMl, for tlitw say that th(‘ 
resun‘«ction is past “ alrt'ady, and overt brow tlu* faith 
of some. 

19 Neverthele''S the firm ^ foundation of* God stands 


unshaken, has ingfhis st‘al, < (Ttjr hnrtu t!)rin that 


iMCrr ^ tnid ‘ Ijrt ermf our 

* Porfoi't, not aori^it. 

* This is another of iho'^o tjiiota- 
tions ho ('liar.irtrii^tiL* of the Pastoral 
Kpi.sllos. It apjnars to h<* takon from 
a Christian hymn. Thetirec k m.ay Im- 
ea.sily sunt;’ to tho music of on<* of the 
ancient occiosiasticul chant'^. 


f/utf (ifimrlh the ii(im<‘ 

• 

understood of tlu' i of the soul fiom 
tlie death of itriiorani-e to the li;;ht f»l 
kiiowhdLTe. d'here is nothing here to 
reiidi'i* «loul >f tnl the dal«* <»f tins I'^pi-tle, 
for we ha\o aln ailv s<en that <'Ven «o 
e.'irly as the First )Cp|s(lf (o Corinth, 
theie \o re In reties who dimiol the 


* Kom. vi. 8, * If wc died with resurn i tn*n of the dead. IJanr’s view 

Chri.st, Ave bedieve tlmt we .shall al.-o — that the Pastoral Fpistle.s were 
live Avith Him.’ * Aviittcn at;ninst Mareion — is inc^ni- 

* Compare 1 Tim. vi. 4. si'«teiil AMth the present ]»nsKn^e ; tor 

* The ineaniiif^ is, U»ted and proved Mareion dnl wo/ ileny the resurreriion 

worthy hy trial. Cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 7. of the licad, hut only the reHurreetioii 

^ The verb used here (not found ebe- c»f ihe fleKh. (Sec Yertnll. adv. Mm - 
Avhere in New Testament) means /o cut ritm. v. Hi.) 

straight. So in the LXX. ‘ rif;hteous- The Anth(»riHef| Version here \ ir - 

ness cuts straight path.s’ (Prov, xi. 5). bites the Ihaa' of the ariiele. 

The metaphor here, Ijcing connected Numlx rs xvi. 5 (bXX.with jAtrd 

Avith the previous ‘AA'orkman,’ appears for (loff). We must not translate the 

to be taken from the AA'ork of a ear- A erh ^ knowethf ns in A. \. The eon- 

penter. * text of the paasaj^e, a<x»r<lin#; friLXX. 

^ See p. 355. In the larger editions (Avhich dif^-rs frf>m the present He- 
a passage is there quoted from Tertul- brew text), is, ‘ Afosen sttake unto Corey 
lian, which shows that the Gnostics mtying . •. . The jA>rd knew them Omt 

taught that the Resurrection wa.s to he were JliSy and that were holy, and 
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of the Lord depart from iniquity.'^ But in a great ii. 
house there are not ^ only vessels of gold and silver, 
but also of wood and clay ; and some for honour, 21 
others for dishonour. If a man therefore purify him- 
self from these, he shall be a vessel for honour, sanc- 
" tified, and fitted for the master’s use, being prepared 
for every good work. 

Flee the lusts of youth ; ^ and follow righteousness, 22 
faith, love, and peace with those who call on the Lord 
out of a pure heart ; but shun the disputations of the 23 
foolish and ignorant, knowing that they breed strife ; 
and the bondsman of the Lord^ ought not to strive, 24 
but to bo gentle towards all, skilful in teaching, patient 
of wrong, instructing opponents with meekness ; if 25 
God perchance may give them repentance, that they 
may attain the knowledge of the truth, and may escape, 
restored,^ to soberness, out of the snare of the Devil, 2G 
by whom^ they have been taken captive to do his 
will. 

Dansforom^ Know this, that in the last® days evil times shall iii 
uastiUtyH.' come. For men shall be selfish, covetous, false boast- 2 
ers,^ haughty, blasphemous, disobedient to parents, 
ungrateful, unholy, without natural affection, rnthlcss, 3 
calumnious, incontinent, merciless, haters of the good, 

brought them near unto Himself; and ^ The interpretation of this la^^t 
whom He chose unto HimselJ\ Hehrought clause is disputahh*. The construction 
near unto Himself.' is awkward, and there is a difficulty 

^ This quotf^tii^n is not from the Old in referrinj^ the two ])ronouns to the 
Testament; Isaiah lii. 11 is near it in same subject; but l>e Wette shows 
sentiment, but cau scarcely be referred that this is admissible b\’' a citation 
to, because it is quoted exactly at 2 from Plato. 

Cor. vi. 17. The MSS. read Lord in- ® This phrase (used without the 
stead of the of T. H. article, as haviuf^ become a familiar 

*-* The thought here is the same as expression) generally denotes the ler- 
that expressed in the parable of the inination of the Mosaic disf^ensation : 
iishes and of the taros, — viz, that the see .\cts ii. 17 ; 1 Pet. i. 5, 20 ; lleb. i. 
visible church will never be perfect. 2. Thus the ejepreshion generally de- 
\Vo are reminded of Kom. ix. 21, by notes '(in the Apostolic age) the time 
the ‘ vessels for dishonour.’ present ; but here it points to a future 

3 Compare 1 Tim. iii. 2, and the re- immediately at hand, which is however, 
marks upon the age of Timotheus in blended with the present (see ver. 0, 
the Essay in the Ajipcndix on the date 8), and was, in fact, the end of the 
of these Epistles. Apostolic age. Compare 1 John ii. 18. 

* Lord, viz. the Lord Jesus. Com- * it is the last hour.’ The long duration 

jiare ‘ Ixmdsinan of Christ,’ I Cor. vii, of this last period of the world’s dc- 
22, veldpinent w'as not revealed to the 

* ‘ Restored to soberness,’ See 1 Cor. Apostles ; they expected that their 

XV. 34. Lord’s return would end it, h\ their 

® This expression appears to l>e ii.sed own generation; and thus His words 
here, and in Eph. iv, 27, and Eph. vi. were fiillilled, that none should foresee 
11, for the Devil, who is elsewhere the time of His coining. (Matt. xxiv. 
called ‘{^tau’ by St. Paul. In the 36.) 

Gospels and Acts the two expressions ® Several of the classes of sinner" 
lUre used with nearly equal frequency'. here mentioned occur also Kom. i. 30. 
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ii. 4 treacherous, ]ieadlcui«r with |)assi.>iu hliiuled with 
pride, lovers ot* pleasure mt her than h)vers of Go ; 

5 hjiviiijr an outwanl ft)riu of Lrodlinc‘ss, hut ituiouneiuir 
r> its power. From such turn away. Of (ht‘se are they 
who creep into lioust‘s, and lead captive silly women, 

T laden ^^ith sins, led away hy lusts of all kinds, per- 
petually learnin^^ yet never ahh* to jittain the know- 

8 led^e ^ ol th(^ ti'uth. And ^as laniu^s and Iand)res,‘'* 
resisted Afoses, so ilo thesi‘ men resist tho truth, lunnjr 
corrupt in mind, and wtu-thless •'* in all that eonetu-ns 

9 the faith. Ihit tlu^y * shall not advance fartlu*r, for 
their folly shall bc‘ made? openly manilest to all, as 
was that of Jaimes and lamhres. 

10 JJut thoti liasf been the follow(‘r of my ti'achin*^ Kxhort«tio 
and htdiaviour,** my r(‘solution,7*tait h, patrcnc(‘, 

1 1 and stedtast ness ; my p(*rsecut ions and sutlerin^s, 
such as l)C‘fel me at Antioch, Jeonmm, and Lystra.^ 

12 [Thou hast setmj what persecutions 1 tmduivd; and 

out of them all tlu' Lord dclivcnal m(‘. Y(‘a, and all 

who determine to live a p)dly life in ('lirist .lesus, 

13 will sutler persecution. Jhit wicke<] men and impos- 
tors will advanc(‘ from bad to worst‘, deeiu'vin^r and 

14 bein<^ deceiv(‘d. But do thou continue in tliat whiidi 
was tauL^hi thci', and wh(‘r(‘of thou wast pm'suadcd ; 
knowinjj: who were*' I by tiachcrs, and rcimunberin^^ 
that from a child thou hast known the Holy Scrip- 

15 tures, wliieh are able to make thc(^ wise unt») salva- 

lOtion, by tin' faith which is in (Moist Jesus.® All 

Scripture is inspirc'd by God, and may ])rolitablv be 
used for teacliin^,'^^ for confutation,* ' foi- cori’e(!t ion,*^ 




] to Ik' i>tr(lfW«>t 

It > ve, ill rtiiii'a iiiH* 


* For tlio ineaniiijx fif tliiM word ('< f. 
al>ovt“, ii. 20 ), set* JJoin, 2, and 1 < ’or. 
xiii. 12. 

* Thortf, UK w<* find in t)j«‘ 'rarLCuin of 
Jonathan, wore tin* t ra<litior\|il nanios 
of tfio lv^\ptinii Sorcerers lio oi»i»o-i <l 
Moses. * 

3 lVorthh»s \ «ee Tit. i. Il», and note. 

* It has been thought that this ‘thev' 
ahall not advance farther * eoiit radicle 
the a.s.sertion in ii. Id, ‘they will 
farther ami farther in un^'oillines.s ; ’ 

1 ut there is no contradiction, for the 
present passaf^e .s|>eak» of autuutrd 
»ucce»». the former of inward drtrriura- 
turn. Impostors will usually on 
from bad to tcor»e (as it is Hai<l ju^t 
below, V. 13), ami yet their sucec.ss in 
deceiving otners is ^nerally soon endetl 
by detection. 

* This verb cannot be accurately 


traii'-lated ‘ ha\t full;/ ttmnnt ' (Author 
i>s'd Vcr-ion ), blit its meaning is not 
vei \ dith rent. ( liryso-toin c.xplainM 
It, * of tlicsi- tilings tbou art the wit- 
no''''.’ 

•’ In this meaning the wonl is found 
ill I.XX. 

^ Compare Aets xi. 23. 

^ It has iK-en U-fore remarked how 
apfiropriate this reference is. .See p. 
1 od. 

''' 'I'his is jihiral in the best MSS. 

.St. I*aul fnvuiently (ho Old 
T<*stanient for irnchinff^ i.e. t*» enforce #»r 
illustrate liin d«Hdrine; e.g, Horn. i. 17. 

*• The numerous fjuotat ions from the 
Olfl ’IVstament, in the Ihmiatis and Ga- 
latians, are mostly examples of ita use 
for cfmfntation. 

** The won! means the iwtting **f 
that which i» wront/. The On! Tesla- 
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and for righteous discipline ; ' that the man of God til. 17 
may be fully prepared, and thoroughly furnished for 
every good work. 

Solemn I ^ adjure thee before God and Jesus Christ, who is iv. 1 

form his com- about to judge the living and the dead — I adjure thee 
by His appearing and His kingdom — iiroclaim the 2 
Jwuhnes, mid tidings, be urgent in season and out of season, con- 
SeaUu* “ vince, rebuke, exhort, ivith all forbearance and perse- 
verance in teaching. For a time will come when they 3 
will not endure the sound doctrine, but according to 
their own inclinations they will heap up for them- 
selves teachers upon teachers, to please their itching 
ears. And they will turn awa}" their cars from the 4 
truth, and turn aside to fables. 

But thou in all things be sober, ^ endure affliction, 5 
do the work of an evangelist,'* accomplish thy minis- 
tration in full measure. For 1 am now ready ® to bo 6 
ofiered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I 7 
have fought® the good tight, I have finished my ^ 
course, I have ke})t the faith. Henceforth is laid up 8 
for mo the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous ® judge, shall give me in that day ; and 
not to me only, but to all wlio love His appeai;ing. 
Timotheusis Do thy utiiiost to coiuc to me speedily ; for Deinas 9 
co?ive*to Rome lias forsukeii me, for love of this present world, and 
•i>eediiy. departed to Thessalonica ; ^ Grescens is gone to 10 

Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia; Luke alone is with me. 11 


iiient is applied to this purpose bv So 
Paul in 1 Oor. xiv. 21, I Cor. x. 1-10, 
and, generally, wherever he applies it 
to enforce precepts of morality. 

* ‘Chastisement that is in righteous- 
ness.’ The word used here has the 
meaning of chastisement or discipline ; 
compare Heb. xii. 7. Thus the Old 
Testament is applied in 1 Cor. v. 13. 

* The best MSS. omit therefore and 

/,«?•</, and read ^and* instead of ‘ ’ 

in this verse. 

'** Not ^ watch t as in A. V. 

^ Compare Kph. iv. H. And se3 p. 
342. 

* Literally, / am already in the very 
act of being poured out as a sacrificial 
offenng. Compare Phil. ii. 17. 

® It is impossible to translate this 
fully in English. It is not strictly 
correct to render it ‘I have fought 
the Jightf and seems to iiproduce a 
new inetaphor. The noun means a co«- 
Sest for a prize^ and the metaphor is 
t;‘keii from the Greek foot-r^ces. I 


have run the good race would be per- 
linps more exact. The literal English 
IS, 1 have completed the glorious contest. 
S(*e pp. 538-5*10 above, and 1 Tim. vi. 
12 . 

' Strictly, the course marked out for 
the race. This expression occurs only 
in two other places in the New Testa- 
ment, both being in speeches of St. 
Paul. 

^ ‘The righteous Judge’ contrasted 
with the unrighteous judge^ by whoso 
.sentence he was soon to be condemned. 

® Demas is mentioned as a ‘ fcllow- 
ial»ourer,’at Pome with St.Paul,Philem. 
24, and joined with Luke, Col. iv. 14. 
Nothing further is known of him. 
Crescens is not mentioned elsewhere. 
In saying here that he was deserted by 
all but Ijuke, St. Paul speaks of his own 
companions and attendants ; he had 
still friends among the Poman Chris- 
tians who visited him (iv. 21), though 
they were afraid to stand by him at 
his trial, 
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iv, 12 Take Mark ^ and bring him with tlioe, for his services ^ * 

are profitable tome; but Tychiens ^ I have sent to 
Ephesus. 

13 When tliou oomest, bring will) tlieo the case ^ which 

I left at Troas with Carpus, and the books, but 
especially the parchments. • 

14 Alexander, the brass- fon nder cliargcd ^ me with rntcllijrcncc 
much evil in his declaration^ the Jjord shall ^ reward (\1iwvSnr 

15 him according to his works, lie thou also on thy 
guard against him, for he lias been a greats opponent 

iGof my arguments.® When i was first heard in my 
defence** no man stood by me, but all foi’sook me ; 

17 (I pray that it be not laid to their charge). Neverthe- 
less the Lcfrd Jesus stood by nu?, and st]‘Cingtheiicd 
my heart,” that by mo the pmchimation of the Glad- 
tidings might be accomplished in full nmasiire, and 
that all the Gentiles might hear; and J was delivered 

18 out of the lion’s mouth. And the Lord shall (hdiver 


^ Mark was in Rome during’ a jairt 
of the former imprisonment, Col. iv. 10 ; 
Pliilem. 24. 

^ Not (as in A. V.) ‘Me ministry.’ 

^ If we suppose (see above, ]>. 771, 
note 4)*lliat 'rimotbeus was at f'.phc- 
sus, we must conclude that Tycbieiis 
was the bearer of this Kpi'»tle, and the 
aorist, ^ I send herewith,' used accord- 
in^jj to the idiom of classical letter- 
writers. 

■* This word means eitlier a travel- 
linp;-case (for carrying' chdljes, books, 
&c.), or a travcllinf;'-cloaK. 'the for- 
mer seems the more probalih* aieaniii^ 
here, from the mentiim of thf hooks. 

'* Brass-foiindcr. Whether this Alex- 
ander is the same mentioned as put 
forward by tlie Jew.s at Ephesus in the 
theatre (Acts xix. 33), and as excorn 
municated by St. I’lflil (1 Tin*, i. 2t)), 
we do not know. If these names all 
belong to the same person, he was pro- 
bably of the Judaising faction. See- 
above, p. 431. 

® ‘ Charged me witht not ^ did ’ (A.V.). 
This verb, though of frequent occurrence 
in the New Testament (in the sen.se of 
exhibit, display^ manifest), does not 
elsewhere occur in the same construc- 
tion as here, with an accusative of the 
thing, and a dative of the person. The 
active form of the verb in classical 
Greek has a forensic sen.se, — viz. to 
make a declaration against ; and as the 
verb is here used in an active sense 
Cthf active, of it not occurring in 


I la* Now To'^tamoni), w(* may noi iuk 
n.Mtiirally .‘'Uppo^o lhaf it is so uso<l 
bore. At any rate, the litoral ICnglish 
js, .ilemndrr tnanifestid many evil 
things against me.' 

' 1 be MS.'*', arc divided bore bol ween 
the optative and the future; tlu’ latter 
is acioptod by Laclimann, niid lin.s 
rather tlic greatest u<oght of MS. 
authority in its favour. We have, 
therefore, adopted it in the translation 
in the present editioif. Yet it must be 
aekiiowledged that there are ohvious 
reasons nhy the optative (if it wa.s the 
origin.il reading) .should have been al- 
tered into the lulure. 

^ 'I'he ‘ argum«‘iit.s ’ here meniioned 
are probably tliose used h}’ St. Paul in 
hi.-> defence. 

On this frst defence, see above, 
pp. 7(»1), 770. The ancient interpreters, 
Jhisehiu.s, rlcrome, and others, under- 
stood St. Paul here to refer to his ac- 
quittal at the end of his frst imprison- 
ment at Rome, and his suh-equent 
preaching in Spain ; hut while we 
imi.st acknowledge fliat (he strength of 
the expressions uccon.pHshcd in fuH 
measure and alt the Gentiles are in fa- 
vour of this view, we think that on the 
whole the context renders it unnatural. 

The lA)rd, viz. Jesus. 

** Cf. Korn. iv. 20 ; Kph. vi. 10. 

** The pfoclamation, i.e. of the Glad- 
tidings. 

lly* the lion's mouth may he only 
meant the imminence of the immediate 
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me from every evil, and shall preserve me unto His 
heavenly kingdom. To Him he glory unto the ages 
of ages. Amen. 

Salutations Salutc Prisca and Aqiiila, and the household of iv. 11 

intelligence. UneSiphorUS. ; 

Erastns' remained at Corinth; but Trophimus I 20 
left sick at Miletus. 

Do thy utmost to coirie before winter. 21 

There salute thee, Eubulus, and Pudens, and 
Linus, ^ and Claudia,-* and all the brethren. 


Concluding Tlie Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. Grace 22 

benedictions. , n i 

be with you^ all. 


; but it may mean that St. Paul, 
at his first hearing^, established Ki.s 
ri^ht, as a Roman citizen, to be ex- 
empted from the punishment of ex- 
posure to Avild beasts, which was iu- 
llieted durinj^ the Nerouiaii persecution 
on so many (^hristian^j. On the his- 
torical inferences drawn from this 
verse, see the preceding remarks. 

1 'rtiia verse is an insuperable diffi- 
culty to those who suppose tliis Epistle 
written in the first inijudsonment at 
Rome ; since it implies <\ recent jour- 
ney, in which St. Paul had passed 
through Miletus and Corinth. It has 
been also tlu)iight inexplicable that 
Paul should mention tt» Timotheus 
(who was at Ephesus, so near Miletus) 
the fact tliat Trpphimus Avas left there. 
Rut many supj)ositions might he made 
to account for this. For instance, Tro- 
phimus may have only stayed a short 
time at Miletus, and come on by the 
first ship after his recovery. This w^as 
probably the first communication from 
St. Paul to Timotheus since they 
parted ; and there would be nothing 
unnatural even if it mentioned a cir- 
cumstance which Timotheus knew al- 
ready. For example, A. at Calcutta 
writes to /?. in London, * I left G. dan- 
gerously ill at Southampton^ although 
he mav be sure that B. has heard of 
(7’s illness long before he can receive 
the letter. 

* Linus is probably the same person 
who was afterwards bishop of Rome, 
and is mentioned by Irenaeu.s and 
FZusebius. 

3 Pudens and Claudia. The follow'- 
ing facts relating to these names are 
taken from an ingenious essay on the 
subject, entitled * Claudia and Pudens^ 
by J. Williams, m.a. (London, 1848).^ 

There are two epigrams of Martial, 


the former of Avhich describes the mar- 
ri.'ige of a distinguished Roman named 
Pudousia a foreign lady named Claudia, 
and the latter of whicii tells us that 
this Cl(ttidia Avas a Britan, and giv-es 
her the,' cognomen of Rufina. When 
the latt(‘r epigram Avas Avritten, she 
had groAvn-np sons and daughters, but 
herself still retained the charms of 
youth. Both these epigrams Avere 
Avritten during Martial’s residence at 
Rome ; and, therefore, tlieir date must 
be between a.i>. fifi and A.n. 100. The 
former of the tAvo epigrams Saois not 
published till the reign of Domiti ui. 
Imt it may very probably have been 
written many years earlier. Thus the 
Claudia and Pudens of Martial may be 
the same Avith the Claudia and Pudens 
Avho are here seen as frieiuls of St. 
l*anl, in A.i>. 08. 

Rut, further, Tacitirs mentions 
(^Agric. 14) that certain territories in 
the south-east of Britain Avere given 
to .a British king Cogidunus as a re- 
Avard for his fidelity to Rome : this oc- 
curred about A.D. n2, Avhile Tiberius 
Claudius Nero, commonly called Clau- 
dius. AA''..s emperor. 

Again, in 1723, a marble Avas dug 
up at Chichester, with an inscription 
making mention of a British king 
bearing the title of Tiberius Claudius 
Cogidubnus. His daughter AA'ould, ac- 
corciing to Roman usage, have been 
called Claudia. And in the same in- 
scription we find the name Pudens. 
Other details are giA’^en in our larger 
e<litions. See the Quarterly Review 
for July 1858. 

* You (not thee) is the reading of 
the best MSS., which also omit ‘ amen.* 
In English we are compelled to insert 
all here, in order to show that you is 
pluraL 
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We know not whether Tiniotheus was able to fiillil those hfet 
requests of the dying Ajjostle ; it is doubtful whether he readied 
Rome in time to receive his xi^^-i ting commands, and cliocr liis latest 
earthly suH'erings. The only intimation wliicli seems to tlirow any 
light on the question, is the statement in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
that Tiniotheus had been liberated from imprisonment in Italy. If, 
as appears not improbable,^ that Epistle was written shortly after 
St. Paul’s death, it would be proved not only that the tliscijilu fear- 
lessly obeyed his master’s sunjmons, but that he actually shared his 
chains, though he escaped his fate. This, also, would lead us to 
think that he must have arrived before the execution of St. Paul, 
for otherwise there would be no reason to acct>unt for his being 
himself arrested in Rome ; since, had he come too late, he would 
naturally have returned to Asia at once, without attracting the no- 
tice of the j^uthoriiaes. 

We may, therefore, hope that PaqJ’s last earthly wish wjis fulfilled. 
Yet if Tiniotheus did indeed arrive before the closing scene, there 
could have been but a very brief interval between liis coming and 
his master’s death. For the letter wliicli summoned him'^ could not 
have been despatched from Rtuuc till the end of winter, and St. 
Paul’s martyrdom t<jok iilace in the middle of summer.'* We have 
seen that this was sooner than he had expected ; but we have no 
record of the final stage of his trial, and cannot tell the cause of its 
speedy conclusion. We only know that it resulted in a sentence of 
caiiital punishment. 

Th(^ privileges of Roman citizenship exem])ted Ht. Paul from the 
ignominious death of lingering torture, which had been lately in- 
flicted on so many of his brethren. He was to die by deca]>itation ; ^ 
and he was led out to execution beyond the city walls, upon the 
road to Ostia, the port of Rome. As he issued forth from the gate, 
his eyes must have rested for a moment on that sepuichral pyramid 
which stood beside the road, and still stands unshatteied, amid the 
wreck of so many centuries, upon the same spot. That spot was 


^ See the next chapter. If our 
Chronology be right, Timothy ’a escape 
would be accounted for by the death 
of Nero, which immc<liately followed 
that of St. Paul. 

* Supposing the letter to h«ve been 
de.spatched to Tiniotheus on the Ist of 
Marcli, he could sc/irccly have arrive«i 
at Home from Asia Minor l>efore the 
end of Ma}'. 

® Nero’s death occurred in June, 
A.i>. 68. Accepting therefore, as Ave do, 
the universal tradition that St. I*nul 
was executed in the reign of Nero, his 
execution nau.st have taken place not 
later than the beginning of June. We 
have endeavoured to shoAV (in the 
article on the Pastoral Epistles in the 
Appendix) that this date satisfies all 
the necessary conditions. 

** Such is' the universal tradition ; 
see note 2 in page 782. The consti- 


tutional mode of inflicting capital 
piini.shmcnt on a Homan citi/.cn Avas 
l>y the lictor’s axe. Tlu* criminal was 
tied to a stake; cruelly scourged witli 
the rods, and then hehcatled. See 
I.dA'V, li. 6. ‘ Mis»i lictores ad tni- 

inendunt sujtpUriumy vudutoH vir<ji» 
caulunt., secHrique feriunt.' (^»rnparc 
Juv. 8, ptuna Hecurin.' Hut 

the military mode of execution — de- 
ca])itation by the 8Wf)rd — was more 
usual under Nero. Many examples 
may he found in 'I'acitus ; for instance, 
the execution ofSubrius Flaviu.s (Tae. 
Artfi. X.V. 67). The executioner Avas 
generally one of the mpcculatorea^ or 
imperial botly-guards, under the <x>m- 
inand of a centurion, Avho was respon- 
sible for tlffe execution of the sentence. 
See the interesting story in Seneca de 
Ird^ lib! i. cap. 16 
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tnen only the burial-place of a single Roman ; it is now the burial 
place of many Britons. The mausoleum of Cains Cestius^ rises con- 
spicuously amongst humbler graves, and marks the site where Papal 
Rome suffers her Protestant sojourners to bury their dead. In 
England and in Germany, in Scandinavia and in America, there are 
hearts which turn to that lofty cenotaph as the Sacred Point of their 
whole horizon ; even as the English villager turns to the grey church 
tower, which overlooks the grave-stones of his kindred. Among the 
works of man, that pyramid is the only surviving witness of the 
martyrdom of St. Paul ; and wo may thus regard it with yet deeper 
interest, as a monument unconsciously erected by a pagan to the 
memory of a martyr. Nor let us think that they who lie beneath 
its shadow are indeed resting (as degenerate Italians fancy) in uncon- 
secrated ground. Rather let us say, that a spot where the disciples 
of Paul’s faith now sleep in Christ, so near the soil once watered by 
his blood, is doubly hallowed ; ^and that their resting-place is most 
fitly identified with the last earthly journey and the dying glance 
of their own Patron Saint, the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

As the martyr and his executioners passed on, their way was 
crowded with a motley multitude of goers -and comers between the 
metropolis and its harbour — merchants hastening to superintend the 
unloading of their cargoes — sailors eager to sipiander the profits of 
their last voyage in the dissiiiations of the capital — officials of the 
government, charged with the administration of the Provinces, or the 
command of the legions on the Euphrates or the Rhine — Chaldean 
astrologers — Phrygian eunuchs — dancing-girls from Syriti, with 
their painted turbans — mendic.ant priests from Egypt howling for 
Osiris — Greek adventurers, eager to coin their national cunning 
into Roman gold — representatives of the avarice and ambition, the 
fraud and lust, the superstition and intelligence, of the Imperial 
world. Throiigh the dust and tumult of that busy throng, the 
small troop of soldiers threaded their way silently, under the bright 
sky of an Italian midsummer. They were marcliing, though they 
knew it not, in a procession more truly triumi)hal than any they 
had ever followed, in the train of General or Emperor, along the 
Sacred Way. Their prisoner, now at last and for ever delivered 
from his captivity, rejoiced to follow his Lord ‘ without the gate.’ * 
The place of execution was not far distant ; and there the sword of 
the headsman* ended his long course of siifierings, and released 


^ The pyramid of Cains Cestius, 
which now marks the site of the Pro- 
testant burying-ground, was erected in, 
or just before, the reign of Augustus. 
It was outside the walls in the time of 
Nero, though within the present Aure- 
lianic walls. 

* Heb. xiii. 12, * He suffered without 
the gate.’ 

3 The death of St. Paul is reconled 
by his cotemporary Clement, in a pas- 
sage already quotetl ; aUo by the 
Roman presbyter Caius (about 200 
A.D.) (who alludes to the Ostian road 
as tne site of St. Paul’s martyrdom). 


by Tertullian, Eusebius (in the passage 
above cited), Jerome, and many subse- 
quent writers. The statement of Caius 
is quoted by Eusebius. That of Jerome 
is the most explicit. 

-The statement that Paul was be- 
headed on the Ostian voa<l agrees with 
the usage of the period, and with the 
tradition that his decapitation was by 
the sword not the axe. We have this 
tradition in Orosius and Lactantius. 
It was not uncommon to send prisoners 
whose death might attract too much 
notiae in Rome, to some distance from 
tbp city, under a military escort, foi 
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that heroic soul from that feeble body. Weeping friends took 
his corpse, and carried it for burial to tliose subterranean labyrinths, * 
where, through many ages of oppression, the persecuted Church 
found refuge for the living, and sepulchres for tlie dead. 

Thus died the Apostle, the Prophet, and the Martyr ; be(pioath- 
ing to the Church, in her government and her discipline, the legacy 
of his Apostolic labours ; leaving his Pro[)lietic words to bd her 
living oracles ; pouring fortli his blood to be the seed of a thousand 
Martyrdoms. Thenceforth, among the glorious company of the 
Apostles, among tlie goodly fellowship of the Prophets, among the 
noble army of Martyrs, liis name has stood pre-eminent. And 
wheresoever the Holy Cliurch throughout all the world doth ac- 
knowledge God, there Paul of Tarsus is reveled, as the great 
teacher of a universal redemption and a catholic religion — the herald 
of Glad-tidings to.all mankind. 

execution. Wioselcr compares the exo- ruori-lc-mura) was first built l»y Con- 
dition of Calpurnius Galerianus, as stantiuo. 'fill the Keformation it was 
recorded by Tacitus, ‘who was sent undor th' protection of the Kinirs of 
under a military escort some distance Kiigland, and the emblem of llic Order 
along the Appian road.’ (Tac. llht. of the Garter is still to be seen among 
iv. 11.) This happened a.d. 70. its di'corations. 

The great Jlasilica of St. Paul now ' Knschius (ii. ‘Jo) says thni llio 
stands outside the walls of Itomc, on original burial ))laces of Peter and Paul, 
the road to Ostia, in commemoration in the (’atacombs, were still sliown in 
of his martyrdom, and the Porta his time. This shows the tradition on 
Ostiensis (in the jircsent Aurelianie the Mihjoet. derome, however, in the 
wall) is called the ^atc of St. Ihud. passage ala)\o cited, seems to make 
The traclitional spot of the martyrdom the ]»lace of burial and execution the 
is the Tre Fontane not far from the same, 
biisiliea. The basilica itself (S. Paolo- 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The, Kpislle to the Hebrews. — Its Inspiration not allected by the Doubts con- 
cerning its Authorship. — Its original Readers. — Conflicting Testimony of the 
Primitive Church concerning its Author. — Jlis Object in writing it. — Transla- 
tion of the Epistle. 

The origin and history of the Ej^istle to the Hebrews was a subject 
of controversy even in the second century. There is no portion of 
the New Testament whose autlt\orshix3 is so disputed ; nor any of 
which the inspiration is more indisputable. The early Church 
could not determine whether it was written by Barnabas, by Luke, 
by Clement, or by Paul. Since the Reformation still greater diver- 
sity of opinion has prevailed. Luther assigned it to Afiollos, Calvin 
to a disciple of the Ai)ostles. The church of Rome now maintains 
by its infallibility the Pauline authorship of the Epistle, which in 
the second, third, and fourth centuries, the same Church, Avith the 
same infalliVjility, denied. But notwithstanding these doubts con- 
cerning the origin of this canonical book, its inspired authority is 
beyond all doubt. It is certain, from internal evidence, that it was 
written by a cotemporary of the Apostles, and before the destruction 
of Jerusalem that its writer was the friend of Tiniotheus f and 
that he was the teacher of one of the Apostolic Churches. More- 
over the Epistle Avas receiA^ed by the Oriental Church as canonical 
from the tirst.t- Every sound reasoner must agree av it h St. Jerome, 
that it matters nothing Avhether it were Avritton by Luke, by J3ar- 
nabas, or by Paul, since it is alloAved to be the production of the 
Apostolic age, and has been read in the public service of the Churcli 
from the earliest times. Those, therefore, who conclude Avith 
Calvin, that it Avas not written by St. Paul, must also join with him 
in thinking the (piestion of its authorship a question of little mo- 
ment, and in ‘ embracing it Avithout controA^ersy one of the Apos- 
tolical Epistles. ’ 

But when we call it an Epistle, Ave must observe that it is dis- 
tinguished, by one remarkable lAcculiarity, from other compositions 
whicli bear that name. In ancient no less than in modern tiiiies, it 
was an essential feature of an eiiistle, that it should be distinctly 
addressed, by the writer, to some definite individual, or body of 
individuals; and a conq)osition which bore on its surface neither the 
name of its Avriter, nor an address to any particular readers, would 

^ See lleb. vii. ‘25, xiii. 11-13, and Alexandrinus and Origen, also to pas- 
other passages which speak of the sages of Jerome. Our larger editions 
Temjde services as going on.., give at length in tlie notes the pas- 

2 xiii. 23. sages from the Fathers referred to in 

^ See xiii. 19. Restored to yoj^. the introductory part of this chapter. 

* For this avc can refer to Clemens 
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then, as now, have been called rather a treatise than a letter. It 
Avas this peculiarity^ in the portion nf IScri})tnre now before n«, 
which led to some of the doubts and per}>lexities conoeriiin<^ it 
which existed in the earliest times. Yet, on the other hand, we 
cannot consider it merely as a treatise or discourse ; because we lind 
certain indications of an epistolary nature, wlucli show that it was 
originally addressed not to the Avoi'ld in i^einn al, nor to all Ghristrans, 
nor even to all Jewush (Jhristians, but to cei tain iiulividiial readers 
closely and personally'^ connected wilh the wiater. 

Let iis first examine these indications, and consider how far they 
tend to ascertain the readers for whom this Lpistle was originally 
designed. 

In the first place, it may be held as certain that the Kjiistle vas 
addressed to Jlehrnv ( .^hristians. Throughout its pages there is not 
a single reference b) any other class of couN't rts. Its leaders are 
assumed to Ite familiar with the Lcu itical woiship, tlu^ 4\‘mi)le ser- 
vices, and all the institutions of tfie Mosaic ritual. They art 5 in 
danger of apostasy to Judaism, yi‘t are not warned (like the Gala- 
tians and others) against circumcision : plainly' because tlu;y' were 
already' circumcised. J'hey are called to vi(‘w in ( ’hristianity the 
completion and perfect consummation of .Imlaism. 'Hiey are calUal 
to behold in Christ the fulfilment of fhi‘ Law, in His ]>erson the 
antitype of the priesthood, in his oflici s th<‘ etei’nal realisation of 
the sacrificial and mediatorial functi<>ns of the »lewish hierarchy. 

Vet, as we have said above, this work is not a treatise addressed 
to all J^ewish Christians throughout the world, but to one jiarticular 
Church, concerning which we learn the following facts First, its 
members had stedfastly endured persecution and the h*ss of ])ro- 
perty ; secondly', t hey ha<l shown sympathy to their imprisoned 
brethren and to Christians generally* (x. and vi. 10); 

thirdly, they were now in tlanger of aposta.sy, anc^ had not y'et 
resisted unto blood (xii. 3, 4 ; see also v. 11, Arc , vi. 0, tVc. ) ; 
fourthly, their Church had existed for a considerable length of time 
(v. 12), and some of its child pastois were dead (xiii. 7) ; fifthly, 
their prayers are demanded for the restoration to them of the writer 
of the Epistle, Avho Avas therefore personally connected with them 
(xiii. 19); sixthly', they were ac(£uain ted with Timutheiis, Avho Avas 
about to visit them (xiii. 23) ; seA cnthly', the arguments addressed 
to them presujipo^b a powjer on their }>art of api>reciating that 
spiritualising and allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament 
which distinguished the Alexandrian ^ School of Jewish Theology ; 
eighthly, they must have been familiar Avith the Scriptures in the 
Septuagint version, because CA'cry one of the numerous (pujtations is 
taken from that version, even Avhere it differs materially from the 


* We need scarcely remark that the 
inscription Avliich the Ej^istle at present 
l>ears w';uj not a part of tlie original 
document. It is well known that the 
titles of all the Epistles W'ere of later 
origin ; and the title by which this 
Avas first known was merely ‘to the 
Hebrews,* and not ‘of Paul to the 
HebreAvs,’ 


The rch(*mblinice between the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
writings of 1*1m1o is most striking. 
It extends not only to the general 
points mentioned in the text, but to 
particular ckx-trines and expressions : 
the parallel passiiges are enumerated 
by lileek*. 
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Hebrew ; ninthly, the language in wliich they are addressed is 
Hellenistic Greek, and not Aramaic.^ 

It has been concluded by the majority, both of ancient and modern 
critics, that the church addressed was that of J erusalem, or at least 
was situate in Palestine. In favour of this view it is urged, jirst^ 
that no church out of Palestine could have consisted so exclusively 
of Jewish converts. To this it may be replied that the Epistle, 
though addressed only to Jewish converts, and contemplating their 
position and their dangers exclusively, might still have been sent to 
a church which contained Gentile converts also. In fact, even in 
the church of Jerusalem itself there must have been some converts 


from among the Gentile sojourners who lived in that city ; so that 
the argument proves too much. Moreover, it is not necessary that 
every discourse addressed to a mixed congregation should discuss the 
position of every individual member. If an overwhelming majority 
belong to a particular class, the minority is often passed over in 
addresses directed to the whole body. Again, the Epistle may have 
been intended for the Hebrew members only of some particular 
church, which contained also Gentile members ; and this would 
perhaps exjjlain the absence of the usuab address and salutation at 
the commencement. Secondly^ it is urged that none but Palestinian 
Jews would have felt the attachment to the Levitical ritual implied 
in the readers of this Epistle. Put we do not see why the same 
attachment may not have been felt in every great community of 
Hebrews ; nay, we know historically, that no Jews were more de- 
votedly attached to the Temi)le worship than those of the dispersion, 
who were only able to visit the Tem^jlc itself at distant intervals, 
but who still looked to it as the central point of their religious unity 
and of their national existence.- Thirdly ^ it is alleged that many 
passages seem to imply readers who had the Temple services going 
on continually under their eyes. The whole of the ninth and tenth 
chapters speak of the Levitical ritual in a manner which naturally 
suggests this idea. On the other hand it may be argued, that such 
passages imply no more than that amount of familiarity which might 
be presupposed, in those who were often in the habit of going uj) to 
the great feasts at Jerusalem.^ 


^ It may be considered as an esta- 
blished point, that the Greek Epistle 
which we now have is the original. 
Some of the early Fathers thought 
that the original had been written in 
Aramaic; but the origin of this tra- 
dition seems to have been, 1st, the 
belief that the Epistle was written 
by St. Paul, combined with the per- 
ception of its dissimilarity in style to 
h s writings ; and 2ndly, the belief 
that it was addressed to the Pales- 
tinian Church. That the present 
Epistle^ is fiot a translation from an 
Aramaic original is i)roved, 1st, by 
the quotation of the Sep"uagint ar- 
gumentativelyy where it differs from 
the Hebrew ; for instance, Heb. x. 
38 ; 2ndly, by the paronomasias upon 


Greek M'ords, which could not be 
translated into Aramaic, e.g. that on 
Sia^Tj/cTj, (ix. 16X; 3rdly, by the free 
use of Greek compounds, &c., whit'h 
could only be expressed in Aramaic 
by awkw'ard periphrases; 4th, by the 
fact that even the earliest Christian 
writers had never seen a copy of the 
supposed Aramaic original. Its ex- 
istence was only hypothetical from the 
first. 

* They showed this by the large con- 
tiibutious which they sent to the Tem- 
ple from all countries where they were 
dispersed ; see above, p. G78. 

® We cannot agree with Ebrard, that 
the Epistle contains indications that the 
Christians addressed had been excluded 
from the Temple. 
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Thus, then, we cannot see that the Epistle must necessarily haf e 
been addressed to Jews of Palestine, because addressed to Hebrews.' 
And, moreover, if we examine the preceding nine conditions which 
must be satisfied by its readers, we shall find s»>me of tliein which 
could scarcely apply to the church of Jerusalem, or any other church 
in Palestine. Thus the Palestinian Church was remarkable fpr its 
poverty, and was the recipient of the bounty of other churches ; 
whereas those addressed here are themselves the liberal benefactors 
of others. Again, those here, addressed have not yet resisted unto 
blood ; whereas the Palestinian Church had produced many inartyi*8, 
in several perseciitions. Moreover, the Palestinian ' Jews would 
hardly be addressed in a style of reasoning adapted to minds imlnied 
with Alexandrian culture. Finally, a letter to the eliurch of Pa- 
lestine would surely have been written in tlie language of Pales- 
tine ; or, at least, when the Scriptures of Hebraism were appealed 
to, they would not have been quote^l from tlie Septuagint version, 
where it differs from the 1 1 eh re hk 

These considerations (above all, the last) seem to negative the 
hypothesis that this Epistle was addressed to a church situate in the 
Holy Land ; and the latter portion of them point to another 
church, for which we may more plausibly conceive it to have been 
intended, namely, that of Alexandria.^ Such a supposition would 
at once account for the Alexandrian tone of thought and reasoning, 
and for the quotations from the Sei>tuagint while the wealth of 
the Alexandrian Jews would exi)lain the liberality here commended ; 
and tli^j immense Hebrew i)opulation of Alexandria would render it 
natural that the Epistle should con tern j)late the Hebrew Christians 
alone in that church, wherein there may peihaps at first have been 
as few Gentile converts as in Jerusalem itself. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that this is only an hyi)othe8is,'’ ottered as being 
embarrassed with fewer difficulties than any other wihich has been 
proposed. 

' Block and De Wctte have urged ^ Bleck has endeavoured to prove 
the title ‘to the Hehrews,’ to prove the (and w’e tliink suecessfullv^ that these 
same point. But Wieseler has con- are not only from the LXX., but from 
cliisively shown that ^Hebrew' w^as the Alexandrian MSS. of the LXX. 
applied as properly to Jews of the dis- But we do not iiibist on this argument, 
persion, as to Jews of Palestine. as it is liable to some doubt. 

* (hiltivated indivul^ials at Jerusalem •» Since the above remarks w ere 
(as, for instance, the pupils of Gamaliel) published, this hypothesis has been 
would have fully entered into such advocated by Bunsen in his ‘ Jliprio- 
reasoning ; but it would scarcely have lytus.^ It is to be regretted that 
been addressed to the mass of Jewish Wieseler should have encumbered his 
believers. Bleek (as we have before able arguments in defence of this 
observed) has shown many instances hypothesis (originally suggested by 
of parallelism between the Epistle to Schmidt) by maintaining that the 
the Hebrews and the w^ritings of Philo, constant allu.sions to the Temple and 
the representative of Alexandrian Ju- hierarchy in this Epistle refer to the 
daism. Egyptian temple built by Onias at 

® The canon of Muratori mentions Leoiitopolis. This notion is suffici- 
an epistle ad Alexnndrinos (which it ently refuted by Wieseler’s own ad- 
rejects), and takes no notice of any mission, that even Philo the Alexan- 
ad Hehrccos. We cannot prtwe, drian, wlicA speaking of the Tempie, 
however, that this epistle ad Alexan- knows viz. the Temple on 

drinoa was the same with our Epistle Mount Zion, 
to the Hebrews. 

3H 
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’ Such then being the utmost which wo can ascertain concerning 
the readers of the Epistle, what can we learn of its writer 1 Let us 
first examine the testimony of the Primitive Church on this 
question. It is well summed up by St. Jerome in the following 
passage — ‘That which is called the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
thought not to be Paul’s, because of the difference of style and 
language, but is ascribed either to Barnabas (according to Tertul- 
lian) ; or to Luke the Evangelist (according to some authorities) ; 
or toX/lement (afterwards Bishop of Pome), who is said to have 
arranged and adorned Paul’s sentiments in his own language ; or at 
least it is thought that Paul abstained from the inscrix^tion of his 
name at its commencement because it was addressed to the Hebrews, 
among whom he was unpopular.’ Here then we find that the 
Epistle was ascribed to four different writers — St. Barnabas, St. 
Luke, St. Clement, or St. Paul. With regard, to the first, Tertul- 
lian expressly says that copies of the Ej^istle in his day bore the 
inscription, ‘ the Ej^istle of Barnabas to the Hebrews. ’ The same 
tradition is mentioned by Philastrius. The ox)inion that either 
Luke or Clement was the writer is mentioned by Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen,^ and others ; but they seem not to have con- 
sidered Luke or Clement as the indexjendent authors of the Epistle, 
but only as editors of the sentiments of Paul. Some held that Luke 
had only translated the Pauline original ; others that he or Clement 
had systematised the teaching of their master with a commentary^ 
of their own. Fourthly, St. Paul was held to be, in some sense, 
the author of the Epistle, by the Greek ecclesiastical <- writers 
generally ; though no one, so far us we know, maintained that he 
had writte^i it in its i3resent form. On the other hand, the Latin 
Church, till the f o\irth century, refused to acknowledge the Epistle ^ 
as Paul’s in any sense. 

Thus there were, in fact, only two j)erson3 whose claim to the 
independent authorship of the Ejiistle was maintained in the Primi- 
tive Church, viz. St. Barnabas and St. Paul. Those who contend 
that Barnabas was the author, confirm the testimony of Tertullian 
by the following arguments from internal evidence. First, Barnabas 
was a Levite, and therefore would naturally dwell on the Levitical 
worshi]) which forms so prominent u topic of this Epistle. Secondly, 
Barnabas was a native of Cyprus, and Cyprus was peculiarly con- 
nected with Alexandria ; so that a Cyprian Levite would most 
probably receive his theological education at Alexandria. This 
would agree with the Alexandrian character of the argumentation 
of this Epistle. Tliirdly, this is further confirmed by the ancient 
tradition which connects Barnabas and his kinsman Mark with the 
church of Alexandria.^ Foiu*thly, the writer of the Epistle was a 

* See p. 784, n. 4. he iiicntions tlje tradition about Cle- 

* After stating that the style is ad- ment and Luke. — Origen in Euseb. 
mitted not to be that Cf St. Paul, Hist, Ecc, vi. 25, 

Origen adds his own opinion that the ^ g^e the preceding note. 

Epistle was written by^ some disciple ^ Even Cyprian rejected it, and 
of Sl Paul, who recorded the senti- Hilary is the first writer of the West- 
tnenta of the Apostle, and commented em Church who received it as St. 
like a scholiast upon the teaching of Paul’s. 

his master. Then follows the passage * Bunsen acknowledges the force of 
vhich is quoted below ; aftejr which the arguments in favour of Barnabas, 
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friend of Tiinotheus (see above, pp. 781, 785) ; so was Barnabas* 
(cf. Acts xiii. and xiv. with 2 Tim. iii. 11). Fiftlily, tlie Hebraic 
appellation which Barnabas received from the Apostles — ‘ /SSoh of 
Ejrhortatioii^ ^ — .shows that lie posses.sed the gift necessary for 
writing a composition distinguished for the i)ower of its hortatory 
admonitions. , 

The advocates of the Pauline authorship urge, in addition to the 
external testimony whioli we have before mentioned, the following 
arguments from internal evidence. First, that the general plan of 
the Epistle is similar to that of Paul’s other writings ; secondly, 
that its doctrinal statements are identical with Paul’s ; thirdly, that 
there are many points of similarity between its phraseology and 
diction and those of Paul. ^ On the other hand, the opponents of 
the Pauline origin argue, first, that the rhetorical character of the 
composition i« alto^ther unlike Paul’s othe^’ writings ; secondly, 
that there are many points of dillerence in the phraseology ami 
diction; thirdl}'^, that the cpiotations of the Old Testatinent are not 
made in the same form as Paul’s ; fourthly, tliat the writer includes 
himself among those who had received the (yospel from the original 
diaciples of the Lord Jesus (ii. 3),^ whereas 8t. Paul declares that the 
Gospel was 'not taiajht him by man^ but by the revelation of Jesns 
Christ (Gfil. i. 11, 12) ; fifthly, that St. Paul’s Epistles always begin 
with his name, and always specify in the salutation the persons to 
whom they are addressed. *’ 

Several very able modern critics have agreed witli Luther in 
assigning the authorship of this Epistle to Apollos, chiefly because 
wo kmnv him to have been a learned Alexandrian Jew,*' and 


but thinks that if he had boon the 
author ‘ his authorship could not easily 
have been forgotten,’ and also that 
‘ we should not expect in Barnabas so 
Pauline a turn of mind.’ On these 
grounds he assigns the Epistle to 
Apollos. 

* So the word is translated by some 
of the best authorities. See p. 98, n. 1. 

* The ablest English champion of 
the Pauline authorship is Dr. David- 
son, who has stated the arguments on 
both sides with that perfect cjyidour 
which so peculiarl}' distinguishes him 
among theological writers. See David- 
son’s Introduction, vol. iii. pp. l63-2r>9. 
Ebrard, in his recent work on the 
Epistle, argues plausibly in favour of 
the h}'pothesis mentioned above, that 
it was written by St. Luke, under the 
direction of St. Paul. He modifies 
this hypothesis by supposing Luke to 
receive Paul’s instructions at Pome, 
and then to write the Epistle in some 
other part of Italy. We think, how- 
ever, that the argument on which he 
mainly relies (viz. that the writer of 
xiii. 19 could not have been the writer 
of xiii. 23), is untenable. 

^ It should be observed, that the 


three preceding arguments do not con- 
tradict the primitive opinion that the 
Epistle contained the embodiment of 
St. Paul’s sentiments %y the pen of- 
Luke or (’lenient. 

Some have argued that this could 
not have been said by Barnabas, l>c- 
cause they receive the tradition men- 
tioned by (’lomcnt of Alexandria, that 
Barnabas was one of the seventy dis- 
ciples of Christ. But this tradition 
seems to have arisen from a confusion 
between Barnabas and Barsabas (vVets 
i. 23). Tertullian speaks of Barnabas 
as a disciple of the Apostles, * qui ab 
Apostolis didieit .’ — Dc Pudic. c. 20. 

We have not mentioned here the 
mistakes which some sujipose the 
writer to have maile concerning the 
internal arrangements of the Temple 
and the official duties of the High 
Priest. The.sc difficulties will be dis- 
cussed in the notes upon the passages 
where they .occur. They arc not »>f a 
kind which tefid to fix the authorship 
of the Epislle upon one more than 
upon another of those to whom It has 
been assi^ed. 

® Acts xviii. 24. 
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because be fulfils the other conditions mentioned above, as required 
by the internal evidence. But we need not dwell on this opinion, 
since it is not baaed on external testimony, and since Barnabas 
fulfils the requisite conditions almost equally well. 

Finally, we may observe that, notwithstanding the doubts which 
wediave recorded, we need not scruide to speak of this poi*tion of 
Scripture by its canonical designation, as ‘ the Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Hebrews.^ We have seen that Jerome exj)i-esses the 
greatest doubts concerning its authorship : Origen also says, ‘ the 
writer is known to God alone : * the same doubts are expressed 
by Eusebius and by Augustine : yet all those great writers refer to 
the words of the Epistle as the words of Faul. In fact, whether 
written by Barnabas, by Luke, by Clement, or by Apollos, it repre- 
sented the views, and was imi)regnated by the influence, of the 
great Apostle, whose disciples even the chief of ' these Apostolic men 
might well be called. By their writings, no less than by his own, 
he being dead yet spake. 

We have seen that the Ej^istle to the Hebrews was addressed to 
Jewish converts, who were tempted to ai^ostatise from Christianity, 
and return to J\idaism. Its primary object was to check this 
apostasy, by showing them the true end and meaning of the Mosaic 
system, and its symbolical and transitory character. They are 
taught to look through the shadow to the substance, through the 
typo to the antitype. But the treatise, though first called forth to 
meet the needs of Hebrew converts, was not designed for their 
instruction only. The Si)irit of God has chosen this occasion to 
enlighten the Universal Church concerning the design of the ancient 
covenant, and the interpretation of the Jewish Scriptures. Nor 
could the memory of St. Paul be enshrined in a nobler monument, 
nor his mission on earth be more fitly closed, than by this inspired 
Tecord of thfe true subordination of Judaism to Christianity. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS.' 

^eSeyfnm. OoD,'-* who at Sundry times and in divers manners!, 
spake of old to our fathers by the prophets, hath^ in 


* We have the following circum- 
stances to tix the date of this Epistle: — 

(1) The Temple of Jerusalem was 
standing, and the services going ou 
undisturbed (vii. 23, xiii. 11-13), 
Hence it was written before the de- 
struction of the Temple in a.i>. 70. 

(2) Its author was at liberty in Itab*; . 
and Tiniotheus was just liberated from 
imprisonment (xiii. 23, 24). If St. 
Paul wrote it, this would fix the date 
at 63; but as we do not hear that 
Timotheus was then imprisoned in 
Italy (either in Acts, or ki the Epistles 
to Hmothy, where allusions might be 
expected to the fact), it would seem 
more probable that his imprisonment, 
here mentioned took place about the 
time of St. Paul’s death ; and that he 


was liberated fcfter the death of Nero. 
This would place the date of the 
Epistle in A.n. 68 or 69, if our chro- 
nology be correct : see Chronol. Table 
in Appendix. 

(3) This date agrees with ii. 3, which 
places the readers of the Epistle among 
those, who had not seen our Lord in 
the flesh ; for the ‘ we ’ there plainly 
includes the readers as well as the 
writer. 

- In order to mark the difference of 
style and character between this and 
the preceding Epistles, the translator 
has in this Epistle adhered as closely 
as possible to the language of the 
Authorised Version. 

2 The Hellenistic peculiarity of using 
the aorist for the perfect (winch is not 
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these last days* spoken unto us by^ His Son, whom ^r«ouoflIiB» * 
He appointed heir of all things, by whom also 
3 made the universe ; ^ who being an emanation'* of 
His glory, and an express ^ image of his substance,® 
and upholding all things by the word of His 
power, when He had by Himself made j)uritica- 
tion^ for our sins, sat down on the right hand of the 
4 Majesty on high ; being made so much greater than 
the Angels, as He hath by 'inheritance obtained a 
more excellent name than they. 

6 For to which of the Angels® said He at any time, 

‘ (!ri)Oii art my jSaii, t*a» Ijabt 5 brgattcit tljec ; ' ^ 
and again, * 5 l)DiU be to him a father, antf \)t iShMI be to 
6 me a But when he bringeth back * * the First- 

begotten into the world, He saitJi, ‘ ^ntf let all the 
7^nfleljJ of <®abb)0r^hip angels He 

saith, ‘ OTh0 mabeth hi‘5 aiigelal iSyirit^, anb \)iii mitu'if* 
terjS llameii of fire.* But unto the Son Ho saith, 

8 ‘ Chy thraue, <Sob, ijS far eber aub eber ; a Sceptre of 
rishl^o^i^ne^ii id the derptre of thy binabam. Chaa hndt 

9 labeb righl^audnedd anb h^'teb inequity, therefore <®ob, 


uncommon in St. Paul’s writings, sec 
Kom. xi. 30, and Phil. iii. 12) is very 
frequent 4n this Epistle. 

1 The best MSS. have the singular. 
It should perhaps rather be translated 
‘ in the end of these dayst these days 
being contnisted with the Aiture period, 
the world to come. 

2 The preposition means more tluin 
‘ by ’ (so in preceding verse) ; in the 
person of His Son would be more 
accurate. 

^ ‘ The worlds so xi. 3. 

* Not ^brightness' (A. V.), but c/wa- 
nation, as of light from the sun. The 
word and idea occur in Philo. 

^ Literally, impression, as of a seal 
on wax. The same cScpressioiiJs used 
bv Philo concerning ‘ the Eternal 
Word.’ 

^ Not ^person ’ (A. V.), but sub- 
stance. Cf. xi. 1 ; and see note on 
iii. 14. 

^ The ‘by Himself’ and ‘our’ of 
T. R. are not found in some of the best 
MSS. ‘ 

® The Law (according to a Jewish 
tradition frequently confirmed in the 
New Testabieiit) was delivered by 
angels (Acts vii. 5.3; Gal. iii. 19 ; lleb. 
ii. 3). Hence the emphasis here laid 
upon the inferiority of the angels to 
the Mes.siah, whence fiillows the in- 
feriority of the Law to the Gospel. 
This inference is expressed ii. 3. 


« Ps. ii. 7 (LXX.). 

2 Sam. vii. 14 (LXX.) (originally 
spoken of Solomon, in vhom we .see a 
tyi)C of Christ. Cf. Ps. Ixxii.). 

*' J'his is, literally translated, when 
He shall have brought back, not again, 
when He has brought hack. The ascen^^ 
sion of Christ having been mentioned, 
His return to judge th%world follows. 

This quotation forms an exception 
to Block’s assertion that the quotations 
in this Epistle are always from tlu* 
Alexandrian text of tlie LXX. It is 
from Deut. xxxii. 43, verbatim nt cord- 
ing to the MSS. followed by the T. K. ; 
but not according to the Code.x Alex., 
which reads ‘ sons,’ instead of ‘ angels.’ 
The LXX. here differs from the Ile- 
hrew, which entirely omits the words 
here quoted. The passage w!n*rc the 
quotation occurs is at the conclur 
sion of the tinal song of Moses, where 
he is describing (kkI’s vengeance ii|Hm 
His enemies. It seems here to bo ap- 
jdied in a higher sense to the last 
judgment. 

*•’* Ps. civ*. 4. (Quoted according to 
LXX. The Hebrew Ls, ‘Who inaketh 
the winds llis messengers, and the 
flames His ministers.’ Hut the 
thought expressed here i'*. that tJod 
employs His angels in the physical 
operations of the univerr'C. ‘Spirits’ 
is equivalent to ‘winds,’ as at John iii. 
8, and Gen. viii. 1 (LXX.). 
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, thtn tl&u ^otr, !)att) anamtttr tl&rc toitf) nil of sXaUnriE^s* 

aii0b^ tftl? fennfiDjBf/ » And ‘ CI;du, Horlr, (ii fteflui* i. lo 
niuff XftWt lay tljc fouiitratioit of cartib, aulr tije 
are i^t fiDnrii)^ of tbine banlijS. Cftey peri 0 b> 1 1 
but tbnu remaines^t ; aulf they all j^ball toaj: nUr, asJ trot!) a 12 
garment, anb aji a be^ture iSljalt tbnu faUf tjem up aiilf 
they jSljall be cbaitfieXr ; but tf)0u art tf)e rfame, aiib tby 
^toxm)ali not fail.*'* 

But to which of the ‘angels hath He said at any 1 3 
time, ‘ ^it tbau on my right bantr, until 5 mabe thine 
enemies thy fooWtool?^’’ Are they not all ministering 14 
spirits, sent forth to execute [His] service, for^ the 
sake of those who shall inherit salvation ? 

Therefore, we ought to give the !fnore Earnest heed ii. 1 
to the things which we have heard, lest at any time 
we should let them slip.*'^ For if the word declared 2 ; 
by angels® was stedfast, and every transgression and 
disobedience received a due requital ; how shall we 3 
escape, if we neglect so great salvation ? which was 
declared at first by the Lord, and was established^ 
unto us^ on firm foundations by those who heard Him, 
God also bearing them witness both with signs and 4 
wonders and divers miracles, and with gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, which He distributed according to His 
own will. 

For not unto angels hath He subjected the world*® 5 
to come, whereof we speak. But one in a certain 6 
place testified, saying, ‘ ©l^hat man that tijou art 
miubful 0f hb^b or thr iSoii ai man that thuu rcgarbciSt 
him? iTur a Uttlr tohde " thou h^^^Jt mabe hi*o lotocr than 7 
tho augrlrf; ihou hast crulourb l)im toith glory anb 
hoituur, thou haiSt put all thingsi in 0ubjc(ti0n unbrr 8 


I Ps. xlv. 6, 7 (LXX.). 

* Ps. cii. 26-28 (LXX.). It is most 
important to observe that this descrip- 
tion, applied in the original to God, 
is here without hesitation applied to 
Christ. 

3 Ps. cx. 1 (LXX.). Applied to the 
Messiah by our Lord Himself, by St. 
Peter (Acts ii. 35), and by St. Paul 
(1 Cor. XV. 25). 

* The A. V. ‘ to minister for them,' 
is incorrect. 

3 The active signification here given 
in A. V. is defended by Buttmaim and 
Wahl. 

® Viz. the Mosaic Law.«' See the 
note on i. 5. 

^ The verb means, was established on 
firm ground. 


® On the inferences from this verse, 
see above, p. 789. 

9 * Distributed!’ Compare 1 Cor. xii. 
11 . 

The world to come here corresponds 
with the city to come of xiii. 14. The 
subjection of this to the Messiah 
(though not yet accomplished, see 
V. 9) was another proof of His su- 
periority to the angels. 

The phrase may mean in a small 
degree, or for a short time ; the former 
is the meaning of the Hebrew original, 
but the latter meaning is taken here, 
as we see from v. 9. 

** The T. R. inserts here what we find 
in A. V., and hast set him over the works 
of thg hands, but this is not found in 
the b^t MSS. 
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fttU\^ For in that He ‘put all tijiufliS hi iuh}cttion * 
under Him, He left nothing that should not be put 
under Him. 

But now we see not yet all things in subjection 
'i. 9 under Him. But we behold Jesus, who was « fnr 
a little hJhue matfe Tatocr than the angeWJ crowned 
through^ the suffering of death with glory and ho- 
nour ; that by the free gift of God Ho might taste 

10 death for all men. For it became Him, through*^ 
whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing ^ many sons unto glory, to consecrate ^ by 
sufferings the captain ^ of their salvation. 

11 For both He that sanetitieth, and they that are ^ 
sanctified, liave afl one Father ; wherefore, He is not 

12 ashamed to call them brethren, stfying, * Jr lutll hcclarc 
thji name to mij hrcth‘^u, hi the mihst of the rongrcaa* 

13 tion Snill $ jSing piaijSeiS unto th^c.' “ And again, ‘ £ totll 
put mji tiu^t in ; To, li arJt the thircirrn U 3 htch ^otJ 

uhitth Sthen me.*'^ Forasmuch then as Mhe rbirtivrn ’ 
are partakers of flesh and blood. He also Himself 
likewise took part of the same, that by death He 
might destroy the lord of death, that is, the Devil ; 

16 and Height deliver them who through fear of death 

16 were all their lifetime subject to bondage. For truly, 

He giveth His aid,^^ not unto angels, but unto the 

17 seed of Abraham. Wherefore, it behoved Him in all 
things to be made like unto His brethren, that Ho 


I Ps. viii. 5-7 (LXX). Quoted also 
(with a sliglit variation) as refer- 
ring to our Lord, 1 Cor. xv. 27, and 
Eph. i. 22. 'I'he Hebrew P.salnii.st 
speaks of mankind, the New Test ament 
teaches us to apply his words in a 
higher sense to Christ, the represen- 
tative of gloritieil humanity. 

Compare Phil. ii.*8, 9. • 

® Compare Pom. xi. 30, and I Cor. 
viii. 6. God is here described as the 
First Cause (‘by whom’), and the 
Sustainer (‘through whom’) of the 
Universe. 

* For the grammar here we may re- 
fer to Acts xl. 12. 

^ Literally, to bring to the appointed 
accomplishment^ to develop the J nil idea 
of the charactevy to consummate. The 
latter word would be the best trans- 
lation, if it were not so unusual as ap- 
plied to persons ; but the word conse- 
crate is often used in the same sense, 
and is employed in the A. V. asa trans- 
lation of this verb, vii. 28. 


® Captain. Those who arc Ix-ing 
saved are here rcprciscnlcd as an army, 
with Jesus leading tlu-m on. Compare 
xii. 2. 

^ Literally, ivho arc in the procrt,s of 
sanctfeation. 

” Ph. xxii. 23 (I.XX. ^^hll a sliglit 
change in the verb for ‘de< lare’). Here 
again the Messianic appli<*atioii of this 
Psalm (which is not apparent in the 
original) is very instructive. 

^ This ijuotation from Isu. viii. 17, 18 
(LXX.) appears in Kngli'^h to be liroken 
into two (which destroys the sen^e), if 
the intermediate words ‘and .again’ 
which arc not in the LXX.) be inserted, 
ndeed, it may well susjiecfeil that 
they have here been intrfKliiced into 
the* MSS., by an error of transcription, 
from the line above. 

The verb means to assist here. Si 
it is used «n Sirach iv. 12. J he A. \ . 
mistranslates the present tense as 
past, * 
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* • mlglit become a merciful' and faithful High Priest in 

the things of God, to make expiation for the sins of 
the people. For whereas He hath Himself been tried ^ ii. 18 
by suffering, He is able to succour them that are in 
trial. ^ 

chri^trfB Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of a heavenly iii. \ 

calling, consider the apostle^ and High Priest of our 
Confession,"' Christ ® Jesus ; who was faithful to Him 2 
that appointed Him, as Moses also was ‘ fattbtul tii all 
al ® For greater glory is due to ;{ 

Him than unto Moses, inasmuch as the founder of the 
household is honoured above the household. For 4 
every household hath some founder ; but He that hath 
founded all things is God. And Moses 'indeed was 5 
‘ faithful in all tijr hbujScholh of (Soli " as ‘ a ^eibauC ^ 
appointed to testify the words that should be spoken 
[unto him] : but Christ as ‘a^oii*® over His own e 
household. 

warnintr And His household are we, if we hold fast our 
confidence, and the rejoicing of our hope, firmly 
unto the end. Wherefore, as the Holy Spirit sailh, 

* CO'hay tf tie boice, fiarhcu not rom hearts arl 7 

in tl)e probocation, in the bati of temptation in t^e toil* s 
hetne^^ ; toh^n t^aur father^ tempteh me, pvobrh me, anb 0 
^ato mp b 30 vfu» fortp TOheieforr $ toasi tjvirbeb 

toitl) that seneration, anb iSaib, Chep bo altoap rir in 
their h^artij, anb tfiep " habe not knoton mp toaptf. ^t'O £ n 
tftoare in mp turatlj, Ch^P shall not enter into mp leiSt.’ 

Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you an i > 
evil heart of unbelief, in departing from the living 


* Perhaps it would be more correct 
to translate that he might become mer- 
ciful^ and a faith ful, Sec. 

* * Literally, hath suffered when in trial 
This verb does not mean usually to be 
tempted to sin, but to be tried by affic- 
tion, Cf. 1 Cor. x. 13, and James i. 2. 
Hence it is better not to translate it by 
temptation, which, in modern English, 
conveys only the former idea. A per- 
plexiy^ may perhaps be removed from 
some English readers by the information 
that St. James’s direction to ‘count it 
all joy when we fall into divers temp- 
tations,* is, in reality, an admonition to 
rejoice in suffering for Christ’s sake. 

^ Apostle is here used in its etymo- 
logical sense for one sent forpi. 

* For ‘ confession ’ compare iv. 14 and 
X. 23. 

^ We have not departed here from 


the T. K. ; but the best MSS. omit 
‘ Christ.’ 

6 Numbers xii. 7 (LXX). ‘M ser- 
vant Moses is faithful in all my house- 
hold.’ The metephor is of si faithful 
stewaref presiding over his master’s 
household. 

^ ‘Servant,’ quoted from the same 
verse, Numbers xii. 7 (LXX.). (See 
above.) 

® See the quotations in i. 5. 

They is emphatic. 

The above quotation is from Ps. 
xcv. 7-11, mainly according to the 
Codex Alexandrinus of the LXX., but 
not entirely so, the forty years inter- 
polated in v. 9th being the principal, 
though not the onlv variation. The 
peculiar use of ‘if^ here (and iv. 3) 
is a Hebraism. 
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13 God. But exhort one another daily while it is called 
To-day, lest any of you be hardened through the 

14 deceitfulnoss of sin. For we are made partakers ' of 
Christ, if we hold our first foundation^ firmly unto 
the end. 

When it is said, < Co^Cati, tf hear hi^ bai'cr, harhrii 

16 it 0 t ifour aiS m tT)t probocatian/ — who^ were they 

that, though they had heaijd, did provoke ? Were 
they not all^ whom Moses brought forth out of 

17 Egypt ? And with whom was He grieved forty years ? 
Was it not with them that had sinned, whose car- 

18 cases® fell in the wilderness ? And to whom sware 
He that they should not enter into His rest, but to 

19 them that Vere 'disobedient ? ® And^ we see that 
they could not enter, because of unbelief.® 

. ' Therefore let us fear, since a j)roinise stilP re- 
maineth of entering into His rest, lest any of you 

2 should be found to come short of it. For we have 
received glad tidings as well as they ; but the report 
which they heard did not })rofit tliem, because it'^ 

3 met no belief in the hcjirers. For we, that iiavk 

BELIEVED, are entering into the [promised] rest. And 
thus He hath said, ‘^0 jc tit in|i b)ratl)> Cljri? 

enter into mj» re^t.’ Although His works 
were finished, ever since the foundation of the world ; 

4 for He hath spoken in a certain place of the seventh 


' ‘ Partakers.’ Compare iii. 1 ami 
vi. 4 (^‘ partakers of the Holy Spirit’). 

2 Literally, Ihe beginning of our 
foundation. The oripjinal meaning of 
the latter word is that whereon any- 
thing else stands, or is supported ; 
hence it acquired the meaning of sub- 
stantia, or substance (in the metaphy- 
sical sense of the term). (Jf. Hob. i.*.*k 
and xi. 1 ; hence, agaiti that oi' around, 
nearly in the sense of subject-ufutter (2 
Cor. IX. 4 ; 2 Cor. xi. 17). There is no 
passage of the New Testament where 
it need necessarily be translated ‘ con- 
fidence','* althougli it seems to have the 
latter meaning in some passages of tlie 
LXJC. cited by Bleek ; and it is aLso .'•o 
used by Diodorus Siculus, and by Poly- 
bius. 

f 3 We follow the accentuation adopted 
by Chrj'sostom, Griesbach, Ac. 

* The inference is that Christians, 
though delivered by Christ from bond- 
age, would nevertheless perish if they 
did not persevere (see ver. 6 and 14). 
The interrogation is not observed in 
A.V 


'* Literally, limbs; J)ut the word is 
used by the I^XX. for carcases. Num- 
bers xiv. 32. 

^ Not ^ that believed not* (A. V.). 
See note on Itom. xi. 30. 

7 ‘ And; not Wo ’ (A. V.). 

” The allusion is to the refusal of 
the Israelites to believe in the good 
report of the land of ('anaan brought 
by tile spies. (Numbc*rs xiii. and xiv.) 

•' ‘Still rcmairieth,’ (kinipnre * re- 
inaineth,* ver. G and 9. The reasoning 
is explained by what follows, especially 
ver. ()-8. 

Should be seen. 

Literally, it was not mixed with 
belief. The other reading would mean, 
‘they Avere not united by btdief to its 
hearers,’ where its hearers must mean 
the spies, who reported what they had 
heAird of the richness of the land. 
Tiseheiidorf, in his second e<litioii, re- 
tains the T, IL 

The A. V. hen‘ strangely departs 
from the correct translation Avhich it 
adopts above (iii. 11). 
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day in this wise, ^ (So'd Xlitl 3^©^)® On ^thtnfl^iv. 5 
Ifau from aU Ojorlftij ; * ^ and in this place again 
‘ ^i)an enter into xtiitl Since there- 6 

fore it stiU remaineth that some must enter therein, 
and they who first received the glad tidings thereof 
entered not, because of disobedience,® He again fixeth 7 
a certain day, — ‘ * — declaring in David, after 

so long a time (as hath been said), * C'O^tfai), ft jie brar 
batcr, l&artycn not ijotir ficartiS/ For if Joshua had 8 
given them rest, God would not speak afterwards of 
ANOTHER day. Therefore there still remaineth a Sab- 9 
bath- rest for the people of God. For he that is lo 
entered into God’s rest, must^ himself also rest from 
his labours, as God did from His. Let us therefore ll 
strive to enter into that rest, lest any man fall after 
the same example of disobedience.® 

For the word of God^ liveth and worketh, and is 12 
be evaded. sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, yea, to the® 
inmost parts thereof, and judging the thoughts and 
imaginations of the heart. Neither is there any crea- 13 
ture that is not manifest in His sight. But all things 
are naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with 
whom we have to do. 

High VHe>,t Seeing, then, that we have a great High Priest, U 

ulwhedwfth hath passcd ^ through the heavens, Jesus the 

a feeling of Son of God, let US liold fast our confession. For 15 
our 11 rm t es ^,11 High Priest that cannot be touched 


^ Gen, ii. 2 (LXX. slightly altered). 

* The meaning of this is, — God's 
rest was a perfect rest, — He declared 
His intention that Hia people should 
enjoy His rest, — that intention has 
not yet been fulfilled, — its fulfilment 
therefore is still to come. 

3 Here it is said they entered not 
because of disobedience ; in iii. 19, be- 
cause of unbelief} but this does not 
justify us in translating these different 
Greek expressions (as in A. V.) by tlie 
same English word. The rejection of 
the Israelites was caused both by mm- 
belief and by disobedience ; the former 
being the source of the latter. 

^ Strictly, a keeping of Sabbatical 
rest, 

* Literally, hath rested, the aorist 
used for perfect. To complete the argu- 
ment of this verse, we must supply 
the minor premiss, but ^ God’s people 
have never yet enjoyed this perfect %est \ 
whence the conclusion follows, there-- 


fore its enjoyment is still future, as 
before. 

The reasoning of the above pa.s- 
sage rests upon the truth that the un- 
belief of the Israelites, and the repose 
of Canaan, were typical of higher 
realities ; and that tnis fact had been 
divinelj intimate’cl in the words of the 
Psalmist. 

^ The word (d God is the revelation 
of the mind of God, imparted to man. 
See note on Eph. v. 26. Here it de- 
notes the revelation of Gods judgment 
to the conscience. 

® The expression is literally, of soul 
and spirit, both joint and marrow ; the 
latter being a proverbial expression for 
utterly, even to the inmost parts. 

9 ‘ Through,^ not* into* (A. V.). The 
allusion is to the high priest passing 
through the courts of the Temple to 
the Holy of Holies. Compare ix. 11 
and 24. 
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with a feeVixLg oi o\ir Wt w\yo V>oyo m 

all things the likeness of our trials,* yet without sin. 
iv. 16 Let us therefore come boldly to the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find giuco to help 

1 in time of need. For every High Priest taken from 
among men, is ordained to act on behalf of men in 
the things of God, that he may offer gifts and saeri- 

2 fices for sins ; and is able to, bear with the ignorant ^ 
and erring, being himself also encompassed with iii- 

Sfirmity. And by reason thereof, he is bound, as for 
the people,^ so also for himself, to make offering for 
4 sins. And no man taketh this honour on himself, 
shut he th«at is"* called by God, as was Aaron. So also 
Christ glorified not Himself, to be made an High 

6 Priest ; but He that said unto Him, * CTljOu art nin 
tO*lfan ^ hcgottcii rt)Ct.* ^ As He saith also in 
another place, " C:i)au art a priest far rber after tlje arbn 

7 af Who in the days of His flesh oflbred 

up prayers and supplications with strong crying and 
tears, unto Him that could save Him from death, 

8 and was heard because He feared God,^ and though 
He was a Son, yet learned He obedience^ by suf- 

9 feringi And when His consecration'^ was accom- 
plished, He became the author of eternal salvation 

0 to all them that obey Him; having been named by 
God an High Priest ‘ after tl)C arbrr of 



H Of whom I have many things to say, and bard of tho 
interpretation, since ye have grown dull in un^er- 

12 standing.* * For when ye ought, after so long a tinu;,*^ 
to be teachers, ye need again to be taught yum\selves, 
what*^ are the first principles of the oracles of God ; 
and ye have come to need milk, instead of meat.*^ 

13 For every one that feeds on milk is ignorant of the 


^ See note on ii. 18f • 

^ The siu-oflferings were mostly for 
sins ^'ignorance. See Leviticus, chap. v. 

® Levit. chap. iv. and chap. ix. 

* If (with the best MSS.) we omit 
the article, the translation will be* 6 m/ 
when called by God^ which does not 
alter the sense. 

6 Pa. ii. 7 (LXX.). 

6 P.S. cx. 4 (LXX.). 

^ * Fear ’ here means the fear of God. 
Compare * God-fearing men,’ Acts ii. 5. 
The sentiment corresponds remarkably 
with that of chap. xii. 5-11. 

® There is a junction here of words 
of similar sound and parallel meaning, 
with which the reailers of Aischylus 


and Ilcrodutu.s arc jhiniliar. See vEsch. 
Agam. and Ilcrod. i. 207. 

'•* Com])arcii. 10, and the note there. 

‘ Have grown,’ ini])Iying that tfiey 
had dcclinecl from a more advance<l 
state of Chri.stian attainment. 

** Literally, ‘ in their hearing.’ Com- 
pare Acts xvii. 20, and Matt. xiii. 15. 

*2 Literally, because <f the time, viz., 
the length of time elapsed nince your 
conversion. Sec the preceding intro- 
ductory remarks, p. 785. 

t** \Ve accentuate with Griesbach, 
Tisclicndonf, &c. 

** The adjective does not mean *sironf 
(A. V.),* but solid, opl>oscd to liquiA 
Wc*^U8e meat for solid food in general. 
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warned of the 
danger of 
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doctrine of righteousness, for he is a babe ; but meat v. 14 
is for men full grown, who, through habit, have their 
senses exercised to know good from evil. Therefore vi. 1 
let me leave' the rudiments of the doctrine of Christ, 
and go on .to its maturity ; not laying again the foun- 
dation, — of Repentance from dead works, and Faith 
towards God ; — Baptism,^ Instruction, and Laying 2 
on of hands p — and Resurrection of the dead, and 
Judgment everlasting. 

And this I will do^ if God permit. For it is im- .3, 

P ossible ^ again to renew unto repentance those who 
ave been once enlightened, and have tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and been made partakers of the Holy 
Spirit, and have tasted the goodness of tne word of 5 
God,® and the powers of the world to come,^ and 
afterwards have fallen away ; seeing they crucify to 6 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and put Him to an 
open shame. For the earth, when it hath drunk in 7 
the rain that falleth oft upon it, if it bear herbs pro- 
fitable to those for whom it is tilled, partaketh of 
God’s blessing; but if it bear thorns and thistles, it s 
is counted woHhless and is nigh unto cursing, audits 
end is to be ourned. But, beloved, 1 am persuaded 9 
better things of you, and things that accompany sal- 


^ The Ist person plural here , as at 
V. 11. vi. 3, VI. 9, vi. 11, is used by the 
writer; it is translated by the 1st per- 
son singular in I^nglish according to 
the principle laid down, p. 304, n. 5. 

2 Dead icorks here may mean cither 
sinful works (cf. Kph. ii. 1, ‘dead in 
sins’), or legal works ; but the former 
meaning seems to correspond better 
with the ‘ repentance ’ here, and with 
ix. 14. 

3 We take the punctuation sanctioned 
by Chrysostom. 

^ This was the Cateehetical Instruc- 
tion which, in the Apostolic age, fol- 
lowed baptism, as we have already 
mentioned, p. 344. 

* This is mentioned as following 
baptism, Acts viii. 17-19, xix. G, and 
other places. 

^ Or, let me doy if Ave read with the 
best MSS. 

1 A reason is here given by the 
writer, why he will not attempt to 
teach his readers the rudiments of 
Clwistianity over again ; namely, that 
it is useless to attempt, by the repe- 
tition of such instruction to recall those 
who have renoiuicod Christianity to 


repentance. The impossihiltty which i 
he speaks of, has reference (it should 
be observed) only to human agents; it 
is only said that all human means of 
acting on the heart have been exhausted 
in such a case. Of course no limit is 
placed on the Divine power. Even in 
the passage, x. 26-31 (which is much 
stronger than the present passage) it 
is not said that such apostates are 
never brought to repentance ; but only 
that it cannot be expected they ever 
should be. Botli" passages were much 
api^ealed to by the Novatians, and some 
have thought that this was the cause 
Avhich so long prevented the Latin 
Church from receiving this Epistle into 
the Canon. 

8 i.c. have experienced the fulfilment 
of God’s promises. 

® The powers of the world to come 
appear to denote the miraculous ope- ^ . 
rations of the spiritual gifts. They 
properly belonged to the ‘ world t<i 
come.’ 

These apostates to Judaism cruel- 
fed Christ afreshy inasmuch as they 
virtually gave their approbation to Ilis 
crucifixion, by joining His criicifiers. 
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vi. 10 vation, though I thus speak. For God is not un- ^ ’ 

righteous to forget your labour, and the love ^ which 
ye have shown to His name, in the services ye have 
£1 rendered and still render^ to the saints. But I desire 
earnestly that every one of you might show the same 
zeal, to secure the full possession ^ of your hope unto 

12 the end ; that ye be not slothful, but follow the ex- 
ample of them who through faith and stedfastness 

13 inherit the promises. For God when Ho made promise 
to Abraham, because He could swear by no greater, 

14 sware by Himself, saying, ‘ J Uitll bUitf 

I6ti)ee, aiitf multtpl^uts IE IniU imiltipin and so, 

having stedfastlv endured,^ he obtained the promise. 

16 For men, indeed, swear by the greater; and their 
d^th establisheth ^ their word, so that they cannot 

17 gainsay it. Wherefore God, willing more abundantly 
to show unto the heirs of the promise the immuta- 
bility of His counsel, set an oath between himself 

18 and them that by two immutable things, wherein it 
is impossible for God to lie, we that have fled [to 
Him] for refuge might have a strong encouragc- 

19 ment* to hold fast the hope set before us. Which 
hope •we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure 
20 and stedfast, and entering within the veil ; whither 
Jesus, our forerunner, is for us entered, being made 
‘an iSrieiit (or thtr after t^e 0 rtfcr of iHeb 

cbi^etfec/® 

vii. 1 ForthisMelchisedec,'®‘iitiijjaf S'alem,’'' of 

the ninj^t X)iQ\) “ who met Abraham returning ay 

2 from the slaughter of the kings and blessed him, to 
whom also Abraham gave ♦ a tenth part 0f all,’ ** — 


* ‘ Labour ’ is omitted in the best M SS, 

* Compare x. 32, ^nd the remarks, 
p. 785. For ‘saints,* see notet)n 1 Cur. 

1. 2. 

3 Such appears the meaning of the 
word here. The English word satijt- 
factiony in its different uses, bears a close 
analogy to it. 

< Gen. xxii. 17 (LXX. except that 
‘ thee * is put for ‘ thy seed ’). 

* Abraham’s ‘ stedfast endurance ’ 
was shown just before he obtained this 
promise, in the offering up of Isaac. 

® Literally, their oath is to them an 
end of all gainsaying, unto establishment 
ioj: their word"], 

^ The verb means to interpose be- 
tween turn parties, Bleek ^ ^ves in- 
stances of its use, both transitively and 


intransitively. The literal English of 
the wliole phrase is, He interposed with 
an oath between the two parties. The 
‘two immutable things’ are God’s 
promise, and llis oath. 

« This construction of tlie words seems 
to agree better with the ordinary mean- 
ing (sec Heb. xii. 5, and xiii. 22 ; also 
Ileb. iv. 14) than the A. V. 

Ps. cx. 4, quoted above, v. 6 and 
V. 10, and three times in the next 
chapter. 

The following passage cannot be 
rightly understood, unless we bear in 
mind throughout that Melchii^ec is 
here spoRen of, not as an historical 
personage, but as a type of Christ. 

** Cfen. xiv, 18 (LxX.S. 

** Gen. xiv. 20 (LXX.j. 
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ticaiPiiest- is fipst, by interpretation, King of Righteousness,' 
etcrnardura- and secondly king of Salem, ^ which is King of Peace 

— without father, without mother, witliout table ofvii. 3 
descent^ — having'' neither beginning of days nor 
end of life, but made like unto the Son of God — 
remaineth a priest for ever. 

Now consider how great this man was, to whom 4 
even Abraham the patriarch gave a tenth of the 
choicest^ spoil. And truly tliose among the sons of 5 
Levi who receive the ofhce of the priesthood, have a 
commandment to take tithes according to the Law 
from the People, that is, from their brethren, though 
they come out of the loins of Abraham. But he, 6 
whose descent is not counted from them, takcth 
tithes from Abraham, and blesseth the possessor of 
the promises. Now without all contradiction, the 7 
less is blessed by the greater.^ And here, tithes are 8 
received by men tliat die ; but there, by liim of 9 
whom it is testified® that he liveth. And Levi also, 
the receiver of tithes, hath paid tithes (so to speak) 
by ® Abraham ; for he was yet in the loins of his 10 
father when Melchisedec met liim. 

Now if all things were perfected by the Levvitical ll 
priesthood (since under it " the people hath received 
the Law),' ^ what further need was there that another 
priest should rise ‘ aftn* l^c ortJcr of JiilrtrhiB'rtffc" and 
not be called ‘ after the order of Aaron ? ’ For the 12 
priesthood being changed, there is made of necessity 
a change also of the Law.*^ For lie of whom these 13 
things are spoken belongeth to another tribe, of 
which no man giveth attendance at the altar ; it 14 


^ This is the translation of hts He- 
brew name. 

* Salem in Hebrew means peace. 

3 ‘Without table of descent.’ This 
explains the two preeedinj^ words ; the 
meaning is, that the priesthood of Mel- 
chisedec was not, like the Levitieal 
priesthood, dependent on his descent, 
through his parents, from a particular 
family, but was a personal office. 

* llere, as in the previous ‘ without 
fatlier’ and ‘without mother,’ the siVence 
of Scripture is interpreted allegorically. 
Scripture mentions neither the father 
nor mother, neither the birth nor death 
of Melchisedec. 

3 Such is the sense of the Word used 
here. 

® The verbs are present-perfect'. 

7 The same word as in i. 4. 


^ Viz. testified in Ps. cx. 4. ‘Thou 
art a priest for ever.^ 

‘ jB//,’ not ‘ in \( A. V.). 

•0 The*‘erm here used, a word of very 
frequent occurrence and great signifi- 
cance in this l^pistle, is not fully repre- 
sented by the English '■Perfection.' 
The corresponding verb denotes, tohring 
a thing to the fulness of its designed deve- 
lopment. Comp. vii. 19, and note on ii.lO. 

Under its conditions and ordi- 
nances. Compare viii. 6. 

** Such is the tense according to the 
reading of the best MSS. 

*3 The word used (as often) without 
the article for the Law. Cf. note on 
Rom. iii. 20. 

Viz. the Messiah, predicted in Ps. 
cx. 4. 

The verbs are present-perfect. 
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being evident that our Lord hath arisen ' out of 
Judah, of which tribe Moses spake nothing concern- 
vii. 15ing priesthood. And this is far more evident when* 
another priest ariseth after the likeness of Melohise- 

16 dec ; who is made not under the law of a. carnal com- 
mandment, but with tlie power of an imperishable 

17 life; for it is testilied^ of Him, ‘ Cljou art a pn'rrft 

18 after rt)C Qv'tsn' of On the 

one hand,^ an old eommandhnent is annulled, becansi' 

19 it was weak and profitless (for the Law perfected "* 
nothing) ; and on the other hand, a better hope is 
brought in, wheieby we draw near unto God. 

20 And inasmuch as this Priesthood hath the con- 

21 firmation iftf an •oath — (for Those ])riesls Jire made 
without an oath, but He with an oath, by Him that 

22 said unto Him, * iiljc ItoitJ ^Inavr anU tniTI not rrprnt, 

Cl&ou art a jinrSt far rfarr’ ®) — inxonmcli Jesus is’ 
surety of a bett er covenant. 

23 And they, indeed, ar(‘^ many priests [one suc- 
ceeding to another’s office], because death iiimlereth 

24 their continuance. But He, because He remaineth for 

25 ever, hath no successor in His priesthood.^ Where- 
fore also He is able to save them to the uttermost 
that’eome unto God by Him, seeing He evt r liveth 
to make intercession for them. 

26 For such an High Priest became us, who is holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and 

27 ascended above the heavens. Who needeih not daily, 


‘ Hath arisen. (%jmpnre the pasHaj^e 
of Isaiah quoted Matt. iv. 16. 

2 Ify here meaning i/, as is the case. 

3 the best MSS. have the passive. 

4 The particles in the Greek express 
this contrast. The overlooking of this 
caused the error in the A. V. 

•’» Compare note verse 1^. 

« In this (juotation (again repeated) 
from Ps. ex. 4, the wools ‘after the 
firder of Melchisedec ’ are not foiiiul 
here in the best MSS. 

^ Not ^was made’ (A. V.), but has 
become or is. , 

” Are, or have become, not '^were 
(A. V.) ; an important mistrandation, 
as the present tense shows tli;it the 
Leviticaf Priesthood was >tiU enduring 
while this Epistle wa.s written. 

Hot passing on to another . 

This seems to refer to the separa- 
tion from all contact with the unclean, 
which was required of the High Prie.st ; 
who (according to the Talmud) ab- 


.stained from intercourse even wilh his 
own family, for seven days before the 
day of Atonement. 

b This ^ daily' has occasioned mudi 
perplexity, for the Ilieli I’riest only 
offered the ‘^in-ofierinps here referred 
to once a year, on the day of Atone- 
ment. (I.<‘\i(. xvi. .'inil I'.xod. xxx. 
7-10.) We niu<t eillier suppose (with 
Tholnck) that it is used U>r perpehially, 
i.e. Year after vear ; or we must sup- 
])Ose a reference to the High Priest as 
taking part in the occasional .sacrifices 
made by all the Piiesfs, for .sins of ig- 
nornnceAb<*'if- iv*); we mu.st Mip 
pose tliat the regular acts of the JViC'-t- 
hooil are altributi d to the Iligli I'ne.sls, 
as representatives and heads of tin- 
whole order ; or finally, we must take 
‘ High Priests,’ as at Matt. ii. 4. Acts v. 
21, and ^>ther places, for the heads of 
the twenty-four classes into which the 
Priesta were divided, who ofliciafod in 
turn, Thi.s latter view ia perhaps the 
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as those High Priests,^ to offer up sacrifice, first 
for His own sins and then for the People’s ; for this 
He did once, when He offered up Himself. Forvii. 28 
the Law maketh men High Priests, who have in- 
firmity ; but the word of the oath which was since 
the Law, 2 maketh the Son, who is consecrated ^ for 
evermore. 

Tiie Mosaic Now tliis is the sum of our words.'* Wo have such viii. i 
T^miJc^hie?- an High Priest, who hath' sat down on the right hand 
encrificcs, was of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens ; a 2 
Xulowofthc minister of the sanctuary,^ and of the true taber- 
nant.^andVhe uaclc, wliich tlic Lord pitched, and not man. For 3 
atonemejit.of cvory High Priost is ordained® to offer gifts and sac- 
rifices ; wherefore this High Priest also must have 
somewhat ^ to offer. Now ® if He were on earth. He 4 
would not be a Priest at all,® since the Priests are j 
they that make the offerings according to the Law ; 
who minister to that which is a figure * * and shadow 6 
of heavenly things, as Moses is admonished by God, 
when he is about to make the tabernacle ; for ‘ 
saitli He, < that thou make alt thiujjii accartfiug t0 the 
pattern ^hotoelt thee in the an0unt.’ But now He 6 
hath obtained a higher ministry, by so much as He 
is the mediator of a better covenant, which is 
enacted under better promises. 

For if that first covenant were faultless, no place 
would be sought for a second ; whereas He findeths 
faul\*^ and saith unto them, ‘^Scholh, the come, 
daith the Hath, luhen i hjill arrampliiSh'^ tor the bautfe 


most natural. The Priests sacrificed a 
lamb every morning and evening, and 
offered an offering of flour and wine be- 
sides. Philo regards the lambs as 
oft'ered bv the Priests for the people^ 
and the flour for themselves. lie also 
says the High Priest offered prayers 
and sfjcrrftces every day. 

* Literally, the [^ordinary’] High 
Priests. 

* Viz. the oath in Ps. cx. 4, so often 
referred to in this Epistle. 

^ Compare ii. 10. 

Literally, the things which are being 
’ifioken. 

* Sanctuary. Compare ix. 12, Jfoly 
J®/ace,where the Greek word is tfie same. 

® The same thing is said v. 1. 

? What the sacrifice was is not said 
here, but had been just before men- 
tioned, vii. 27. 

* Now (not for^ is according to the 
reading of the best MSS. 


‘ Not a Priest at all.'* The transla- 
tion in A. V. is hardly strong enough. 

Our Lord being of the tribe ol 
Judah, could not have been one of the 
Leviticnl Priesthood. So it was said 
before, vii. 14. 

Yv/P. the Temple ritual. 

Compare Acts x. 22, and Heb. 
xi. 7. 

Exod. XXV. 40 (LXX.). 

Moses was called by the Jews the 
Mediator of the Law. See Gal. iii. 
19, and note. 

Compare vii. 11, not ‘waa esta- 
blished ’ (A, V,), but hath been or is. 

Here A. V. is not quite correct. 

' ‘ Findeth fault ’ refers to the pre- 

ceding * faultless.’ The pronoun should 
be joined w ith ‘ .saith.’ 

Here another verb is substituted 
for that found in the LXX. The 
preposition denotes ‘for,’ not ‘with’ 
(A.V.). 
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of $tfrael antr for t!;c i^ati^c of a nriu robrnant. * 

9 ^ot aaortfmg to tiK cobcaaiit loljirl) $ gabc^ unto t\)tiv 
fall)eriJ, fii ttjc bay U)))ni $ toob tljrm bn tbr !jaub to Trab 
tl&rm out of ti^c lanb of <l?gi>yt ; bccausJc tl)cn rou^inucb 
not tn my cobrnant, anb ^ aIsJo turnrb my fare from 

10 tjem, tfaitt) t!)c Eorb. JTor tl)t^ I'jS t!)r cobrnant ioljtcb IE 
b)Cn mabr tmto ttje Ijoui^r of $^rarl after t!)oiSr bayi, 
sfaitf) tfjc Horb: 3: bjtll ^ibc-^ my latoi? unto tijcir mi'nb, 
anb bjrttc tl^cm uyon t!)cu* IjrartjJ ; anb i bJi'Il be to tfjem 

11 a (Sob, anO ll^ey sf)all be to me a yeopTe. ^nb tl;ey sljall 
not teacib cbery man neigfjbour^ anb ebery man bi£t 
broader, laying, mnob) tlje ilorb; for all sljalf bnobi me, 

12 from tpc Iea|t unto tfje greatej^t. jTor i bjtll be mrrnful 
to tijcir unrigljteoui^nes'ii, anb tljetr anb lljen* tmqta- 

laticjEl b3iU 3r remember no more.* 4* j,j 

‘ ^ neb) cobenant,* He hath made the first old ; and 
that which is old *’ and stricken in years, is ready to 
vanish away. 

. 1 Now the first covenant also had ordinances of 

2 worship, and its Holy Place was in this world.® For 
a tabernacle was inad(^ [in iwj) portions]; tlie first 
(wherein was the candlestick, ^ and the table,® and 
the sliewbread),^ which is called the*® sanctuarv ; 

3 and, behind the second veil, the tabc'vnacle called th(' 

4 Holy of Holies, having the golden altar of* incense,** 
and the ark of the covenant overlaid round about 


’ It must bo romomborcil that the 
(ireek word does not (like the Enf^li>h 
covefuint) imply reciprocity. It pro- 
perly means a lecjul disposition^ and 
would perhaps be better translated 
dispensation here. A covenant be- 
tween two parties is expressed by a 
diflerent term. The new dispensation 
is a gift from (jod, rather than a cove- 
nant between God aijfl man (see Gal. 
iii. 15-20). Hence perhaps tlfb other 
alteration of verb here, as well as that 
mentioned in the preceding note. 

*•* * Givet not ^put' (A. V.). 

^ The be.st MSS. read citizen instead 
of neighbour^ which docs not, however, 
alter the sense. 

* Jer. xxxi. 31-34 (LXX. with the 
above-mentioned variations). 

^ The lirst refers to time (growing 
out op date')j the .second to the weak- 
ness of old age. 

® * The sanctuary,’ not ‘ A sanctuary’ 
(A. V.), and observe t*^e order of the 
words, showing that ‘ in this world’ is 
the medicate. 

^ Exod. XXV. 31, and xxxvii. 17. 

3 


” Kxod. XXV. 23, and xxxvii. 10. 

Exod. XXV. 30, amfLevit. x.xiv. 5. 

See the note on ix. 21. 

‘ Altar of incense.’ This lias giv< ri 
rise to much ])eri)lexity. According lo 
Exod. XXX. 6 , the In< ciisc-.iltar was 
not in the Hofy of Holic'-, but on the 
outer side of the veil w’hich separate*! 
the Holy of Holier fiom tin* rest of the 
Tabernacle. Several method.^ of evad- 
ing the dilticulty have been suggested : 
amongst others, to trandatc the word 
b}' censer, and understand it of the 
censer wlnih tin* High I’liest broiiglit 
into tlie Holy of Holies once a year; 
but this was not kept in thy Holy of 
Holies. Moreover, the term is u-ed fin* 
the Incense-altar by Philo and Jo-^e 
phus. The best explanation of tlie 
discrepancy is to consider that the In- 
eensc-altar, though not within the Holy 
of Holies, was closely connected there • 
with, and was sprinkled on tlie day of 
Atoneraent'witli the same blood with 
which the Hi^*' Priest made atonement 

in the Holy of Holies. See Extal. 
XXX. G-10, and Levit. xvi. 11, &c. 
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witli gold,^ wherein^ was the golden pot® that had 
the manna, and Aaron’s rod'* that budded, and the 
tables ® of the covenant ; and over it the cherubims ^ ix. 
of glory shadowing the Mercy-seat.^ Whereof we 
cannot now speak particularly. Now these things 6 
being thus ordered, unto the first tabernacle the 
priests go ® in continually, accomplishing the offices ^ 
of their worship. But into the second goeth the 7 
High Priest alone, once a year, not without blood, 
which he offereth for himself and for the errors of 
the people. Whereby the Holy Spirit signifieth that s 
the way into the Holy Place is not yet made fully 
manifest.** while still the outer *^ tabernacle standeth. 


* Exocl. XXV. 11. 

2 Here we have another (lifiiciilty ; 
for the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod 
were not kept in the Ark, in Solomon’s 
time, when it contained nothinj^ but 
the tables of the Law. See 1 Kings 
viii. 9, 2 Ghron. v. 10. It is, however, 
probablAj that these were originally 
kept in Ihe Ark, £!ompare Exod. xvi. 
33, and Numbers xvii. 10, where they 
arc directed to be laid up ^before the 
Lord, and ‘ before the testimony ’ [i.e. 
the tables of the Law], which indicates, 
at least, a close juxtaposition to the 
Ark. More generally, we should ob- 
serve that the intention of the present 
passage is not to ’give us a minute ami 
accurate description of the furniture of 
the Tabernaclo, but to allude to it rhe- 
torically ; the only point insisted u])on 
in the application of the description 
(see V. 8), is the symbolical character 
of the Holy of Holies Hence the 
extreme anxiety of commentators to 
explain away every minute inaccuracy 
is superfluous. 

3 Exod. xvi. 32, &c. 

* Numbers xvii. 10. 

* Exod. XXV. 16. 

^ Exod. XXV. 18. 

^ Exod. XXV. 17. This is the word 
used in the LXX. for 3Iercy-scat. 

^ The writer of the Epistle here 
appears to speak as if the Tabernacle 
Avere still standing. Commentators 
have here again found or made a difH- 
eulty, because the Temple of Herod 
was in many respects different from the 
Tabernacle, and especially because its 
Holy of Holies did not contain either 
the Ark, the Tables of the Law, the 
Cherubim, or the Mercy-seat (all which 
had been burnt W Nebuchadnezzar 
with Solomon’s Temple), but was 


empty. Sec .above, p. 581. Of course, 
hoAVever, there was no danger that the 
original readers of this Epistle should 
imagine that its writer spoke of the 
Tabernacle as still standing, or that 
he was ignorant of the loss of its most 
])rGcious contents. Manifestly he is 
speaking of the Sanctuary if the F'irst 
Covenant (see ix. 1) as originally de~ 
signetl. And he goes on to sjieak of 
the existing Temple-worship as the 
continnation of thcTabernaelc-worship, 
which, in all essential points, it was. 
l]ie translators of the Authorised Ver- 
sion (])erhaps in consequence of this 
dilhcultv) have mistranslated many 
verbs in the following passage, which 
are in the present tense, as though they 
were in the past tense. Thus we have 
^ went,' ^offered’ ^ were offered,' ^they 
offered' (x. 1), &c. The iMiglish reader 
is thus led to suppose that the Epistle 
Avas A\ritten after the cessation of the 
Teinple-Avorship. 

” Plural, not singular, as in A. V. 

*** ‘ Errors.’ Compare v. 2, and the 
note. 

O41 the miscranslation in A. V. see 
note 8 above. It may be asked, how 
could it be said, after Christ’s ascension, 
that the way into the Holy Place Avas 
not made fully manifest! The expla- 
nation is, that Avhile the Temple-Avor- 
ship, Avith its exclusion of all but the 
High Priest from the Holy of Holies, 
still existed, the Avay of saWation 
Avould not be fully manifest to those 
Avho adhered to the outward and typical 
observances, instead of being thereby 
led to the Antitype. 

** i.e. while the inner is separate 
from the Outer tabernacle. That ‘ first ’ 
has this meaning here is evident num 
ix. 2. 
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ix, 9 But it is a figure for tlie present time, * under 
which gifts and sacrifices are ofiered that cainiot 
perfect the purpose of the worshipper, according to 

10 the conscience ; ^ being carnal ordinances, command- 
ing meats and drinks, and diverse washings, imposed 
until a time of rel’ermation."* 

11 But when Christ appeared, as High Priesi of* the 
good things to come, He passed ihroligh the greater 
and more perfect tabernacle*'* not made with hands 

12 (that is, not ot man’s building),** and entered, not by 
the blood of goats and calves, but by His own blood, 
once for all into the Holy Place, luieing obtain ( hI an 

13 everlasting redemption^ Por if tlie blood of bulls 
and goats, .and tlie ashes of an heifer” sprinkling the 
unclean, sanctifieth to the pui*i^»ieation oi* the Hesh ; 

14 how much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit, offered Himself without 
spot to God, purify our ^ conscience 1‘rom dead works, 
that we may worship the living God. 

16 And for this cause He is the mediator of a now 
testament; that when death had made ledemption 
for the transgressions under the first testament,*^ they 
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* Tfi^ A. V, here interpolates ‘ tht u ’ 
in order to make this correspond with 
the mistranslated tenses ,‘ilieady re- 
ferred to. 

- According to which figure. Tliis 
follows the reading of the best MSS., 
and adopted b}* Griesbach, Laehmann, 
and ''rischendorf’s tirst edition ; it suits 
the prepohitioii better tluin the other 
reading, to which Ti'-chendorf lias re- 
t ’’'..od in liis second e<lition. 

^ Perfect the ivorsJtipper acconling 
to the conscience. This is explained 
X. 2, as ecjuivalent to ‘ the worshippers, 
once purihed, would have had no more 
conscience of sin.’ "^he meaning heie 
is to bring him to the accompli sffnneni of 
the end of his worship, viz. remi.ssion of 
sins. It is not adequatel}^ represented 
by to make perfect, as wc have before re- 
marked ; to consummate would be again 
the best translation, if it ivere less 
u;msual. 

^ The reading of tliis verse is very 
doubtful. Tischeiidorf in his seconcl edi- 
tion returns to the reading of the K., 
which is also defended by De Wette. 
But Griesbach and I^achmann adopt 
the other reading, w'hich Is followed 
in our translation. The construction 
is literally, imposed with conditions of 
meats, &c., until a time of reformation* 


This greater tabernacle is the visi- 
ble heavens, wliich are licre regarded ufl 
the outer sanctuary. 

’’ Literally, this buUditaj. 'I'liis pa- 
renthesiN has^'e^y mueli tlie appejirauc** 
of having been originally a marginal 
gloss upon the jireced^ng phrase. 

' There, is nothing in the, Greek 
corresponding to the words Wb/- us' 
(A. V.). 

I'hc uncleaiiness contracted by 
tout hill 4 a corpse, uas piiritied by 
si>rinKling the unclean person with the 
watea af sprinkling, which was made 
with tile ashes of a red heifer. See 
Numbers xi.K. (LXX.). 

'* ‘Our’ (not‘\our’) is the reading 
of the best MSS. 

Literally, after death had occurred 
for the redemption af *te. The Words 
must be thus taken together. 

•• '^riie Authorised Version is correct, 
in translating testament in this passage. 
The attempts wliicli have been made 
to avoid this meaning arc irreemicilablc 
with any nat' rul exfilaiiaf ion of te$~ 
tutor. The simple and obvious trans- 
lation should not be departed from, 
in order to. avoid a ditficulty ; and the 
difficulty vanishes when we consider 
the rhe.torical character of the Epistle 
The statement in this verse ia not 
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that are called might receive the promise of the 
eternal inheritance. For where a testament is, theix. 
death of the testator must be declared;' because a 17 
testament is made valid by death, for it hath no force 
at all during the lifetime of the testator. 

Wherefore^ tlie first festament also hath its dedi- 18 
cation^ not without blood. For when Moses had 19 
spoken to all the people every precept according to 
the Law, he took the blood of the calves and goats, 
with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, and spiankled 
both the book itself^ and all the people, saying, * (IThtJi 20 
fbc hlasits of tljc lo^taninit tolhrl) (Snlf rujaiiich 
UUt0j)OU/^ Moreover he sprinkled with bfood the 21 
tabernacle ^ also, and all the vessels of the ministry, 
in like manner. And aceoj-ding to the Law, almost 22 
all things are purified with blood, and without shed- ^ 
ding of blood is no remission. It was, therefore, 23 
necessary that the patterns of heavenly things should 
thus be pui’ified, but the heavenly things themselves 
with better sacrifices than these. For Christ entered 24 
not into the sanctuary® made with hands, which is a 
figure of the true, but into heaven itself, now to ap- 
pear in the presence of God for us. Nor yet that 25 
He should offer Himself often, as the High Priest 
ontereth the sanctuary every yeai* with blood of 
others ; for then must He often have suffered since 26 
the foundation of the world : but now once, in the end® 


meant as a logical argument,but as a rhe- 
torical illustration, which is siif>^ge.ste(i 
to the writer by the ambiguit}’ of tlie 
word for ‘ tesfcaineiit ’ or ‘ covenaut.’ 

^ Declared is omitted in A. V. The 
legal iiiaxim is the same as that of 
English Law, Ne.nw est hteres vi vent is. 

^ This ‘ wherel’ore ’ docs not refer to 
the preceding illustration concerning 
the death of tlie testator but to the 
reasoning from which tliat was only a 
momentary digression. Compare v. 18 
with ver. 12-14. 

3 The verb means to dedicate in the 
sense of to inaugurate ; cf. Heb. x. 20 ; 
so the feast commemorating the opening 
or inauguration of tlie Temple by .hidas 
Maccabteus (after its pollution by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes) was called ‘ the 
dedication* (John x. 22.) 

^ See Exod. xxiv, 3-8. The sacri- 
fice of goats (besides the cattle) and 
the sprinkling of the book are not in 
the Mosaic acebunt. It should be re- 
membered that the Old Testament is 


usually referred to menioriter by the 
writers of the New Testament. More- 
over, the advocates of verbal inspiration 
would be justilied in maintaining that 
these circum-Aances actually occurred, 
though tlicv arc not mentioned in the 
books of Mo^es. See, however, p. 140, 
n. 2. 

Itself is omitt<id in A. V. 

Exod. xxiv. 8 (LXX., but with a 
change of verb). 

^ Apparently referring to Levit. viii., 
ver. 19, 24, and 30. 

Not ‘Me holg places' (A. V.) but 
the holy place or sanctuary. Compare 
viii. 2, ix. 2, 25, xiii. 11. It is without 
tlie article here, as is often the case with 
words similarly used. 

^ ‘The end of the ages’ means the 
termination of the period preceding 
Christ’s coming. It is a phrase frequent 
in St. Matthew, with ‘ age,’ instead of 
‘ages,’ but not occurring elsewhere. 
The A. V. translates two different terms 
here by the same word, ‘world.’ 
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ix. 27 of tlie a^es, hatli He appeared,' to do away sm by 
the sacrifice of Himself.^ And as it is appointed 
unto men once to die, hut after this the jiidginent, so 
Christ was once offered ‘ to bear the ^i\\^ of many/ ^ 

, . and unto them that look tor Him shall He appear a 
second time, without sin,'* unto salvation. 

X. l For the Law having a shadow of the •'* good things 
to come, and not the \ev»y image of tlu^ reality,** 

2 by the unchanging sacritices which year by year 
they offer continually, ^ Ctan never ])erfect^ the pur- 
pose of the offerers.-* For then, would they not 
have ceased to be offered ? becau.se the worshipper.s, 
once purified, should have had no more conscience 

3 of sins. Ihit in tlu'se sacrifice^ then' is a remem- 

4 brance of sins made every yi^ar. For it is not possihh* 
that the blood of bulls and goats should take away 

5 .sins. Wherefore, when H(‘ cometli into tlie world, He 
saith ‘;g)acrifirc anti affcniig thou tDoultfriit not, but a 

cbatly thou prcparctf mrd*> burnt-affrrnigiS anlf 

7 j^acrificrj^ far sfiii tbou bast b^ih no plra^uir. (JTbrn lefafli 
3t, it0, $ come (i'll t\)e bnlttnir af tbr bnaft I't Inn'tlcii of 

8 me) t0 tl0 tby iMiIf, <S0lI/ “ VVlien He had sjiid be- 
fore, jpacriftrr antr affcniiff aulr burnt'Ofrnnijirf anti 
iSacrtbrc^ f 0 r ^iii tbou bjauItrciSt nat, nrdbi't b‘ibiSt 
plrailurc fbrniu* (which an* offered under the Law) ; 

9 ‘Cbm’ (saith He), * jld, $ enmr 10 tia tby b)tU, <I> 
iSatf/ He takidh away the first, that hi; may estJi- 

loblish the second. And in that ‘ toilH we are saTicti- 
fied, by the offering of the ‘ b0by ’ of Jesus Christ, 
once for all. 
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* Literally, I/e hath been made, mani- 
fest to the. sif/ht of men, 

2 The A. V. is retained here, bein^ 
justified by offered Jlijnseff v. 1 1. 

f Lsaiah li'ii. 12 (lT!XX.), Jlf^ bate the 
sins of many. 

* 'fholiick compares sejxnnte from 
sinners (vii. 2fi). The thought is the 
same as Kom. vi. 10. 

^ The deliiiite article i.s omitted in A.V, 

•* The real things, 

^ The same is omitted in A. V. 

** Compare ix. 0, and note. The 
‘perfection’ of the nor.shippers was 
entire purification from sin ; this they 
could not attain under the Law, as was 
manifest by the perpetual iteration of the 
self-same .sacrifices, required of them. 

® Literally, those ivho come to offer. 

In the Hebrew original the’ words 
«.re ‘ thou hast opened [or pierced'] my 


ears! The liX X. (whicli is here quoted) 
traiKslate.^ this body hast thou pre- 
pared me.' I’l-rliaps tlie reading of the 
Ib hrcw may formerly have hei-n diflTer- 
ent from >\hat it now is; or perhaps 
the Imdy may liave been an error for 
cor, wliich is the reading of some MSS. 

•' l*s. xl. 0-S (LXX. with some 
slight variations). 

Not ^ said He' (A. V.}, but He 
hath said, or saith He. 

The frst, viz. the HaeriHce.s ; the 
second^ vi/.. the will of (hsl. 

In the will of OVo/, < 'hristians are 
already sanrtified as well as justifed, 
and even g/ori/ied (see Horn. viii. 3b) ; 
i.e. Go<l wills their sanetifieation, and 
has done \lis part to ensure it. 

* fiody^ alluding to the ^ Itody hast 
thou prepared me,' of the above quota- 
tion. 
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’ And every priest * standetli daily ministering, and x. 1 1 

offering oftentimes the same sacrifices which can 
never take away sins. But HE, after He had offered 12 
one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the right 
hand of God; from henceforth expecting ‘ttllljilJlS '■ 
he mahe W fnatstocil/ ^ For by one offering 14 
He hath perfected ^ for ever the purification of them 
whom He sanctifieth. Whereof the Holy Spirit also is 15 
a witness to us. For after He had said before, * djiiS IG 
H)z rahenant tf)at i totU mahe hjttfi tfirm after t^orfe 
han^, jSaitfi tfie Horh; $ toiU fitbc mi? upon their 
hearf^, anlr fcorite them tipon their mtnhsf,’'^ He saith 17 
also ‘ Chrir anh their iniquities tuilUt rememher no 
more.*^ Now where remission of these is, there is ig 
no more offering for sin. 


Renewed Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter the 19 
holy place through the blood of Jesus,^ by a new and 20 
living way which He hath opened^ for us, through 
the veil (that is to say. His flesh) ; ® and having an 21 
High Priest ^ over the house of God ; let us draw 22 
near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith ; as 
our hearts have been ‘ ^piinklftf* from the stjfin of 
an evil conscience, and our bodies have been washed 
with pure water. Let us hold fast the confession of 23 
our hope,^^ without wavering, for faithful is He that 
gave the promise. And let us consider the example 24 


* The MSS. are divided between 
‘ Priest ’ and ‘ Hi^li Priest ; ’ if the latter 
reading? be correet, the same explanation 
must be giv'cn as in the note on vii. 27. 

2 Ps. cx. 1 (LXX.), quoted above, i. 
13. (See note there.) 

^ Literally, He hath consummated 
them that are being sanctifed. The verb 
to perfect does not, by itself, represent 
the original word. See notes on x. 1, 
ix. 10, and ii. 10. We should also ob- 
serve, that ‘being sanetitied’ is not 
equivalent to ‘having been sanctified.’ 

4 Jer. xxxi. 31 (LXX.). The part 
of the quotation here omitted is given 
above, viii. 10-12. It appears, from 
the slight variations between the present 
quotation and the quotation of the same 
passage in chapter viii., that the writer 
is quoting from memory. 

^ Jer. xxxi. 34 (LXX.), being the 
conclusion of the passage quoted Ijefore, 
viii. 12. The omission of ‘lie saith’ 
with the ‘ and ’ which loins the pvo 
detached portions of the quotation, 
though abrupt, is not unexampled; 


compare 1 Tim. v. 18. 

Compare ix. 25. 

^ See note on ix. 18. 

^ The meaning of this is, that the 
flesh (or manhood) of Christ was a veil 
which hid llistrue nature; this veil lie 
rent, when lie gave up His body to 
dentil: and through Ilis incarnation, 
thus revealed und?;r its true aspect, we 
must pass, if we would enter into the 
presence of God. We can have no real 
knowledge of God but through llis 
incarnation. 

Literally, ‘ Great Priest.’ The same- 
expression is used for High Priest by 
Philo and LXX. 

‘ Sprinkled ’ (alluding to ix. 13 and 
21), viz. with the blood of Christ',, com- 
pare ‘ blood of sprinkling,’ xii. 24. Ob- 
serve the force of the perfect participle 
in this and ‘washed;’ both referring 
to accomplished facts. See x. 2. 

‘ Ilopef not ^ faith' (A. V.) 

This is Chrysostom’s interpreta- 
tion, which agrees with the use of the 
verb, iii. 1. 
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one of another, that we may be provoked unto love 
c. 25 and to good works. Let us not forsake the asseni- 
bling * of ourselves together, as the custom of some 
is, but let ns exhort one another ; and so much the 

26 more, as ye see The Day approaching.^ For if we 
sin wilfully,^ after we have received the knowledge''^ 

27 of the truth, there remaineth no more sacritice for 
sins, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment-, 
and ‘ a Inrathful lirr tijat heijaur tl)r ahhcrslarfr^.* •’ 

28 He that hath des])ised the Law of IMoses dieth with- 
out mercy, upon the testimony of two or three wit- 

29 nesses. Of how mucli sorer punishinojit, sup])ose 
ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trochlen 
under fooL*the ^on of God, and liath e<ninted the 
blood of the covenant, wherewiili he was sanctilied, 

* an unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the 

‘ 30 Spirit of Gi^ace. For we know Him that liatli said, 

‘ Vengeance tjS miixr, Iclutll repan, sJattl) rt)r itavh ; and 

31 again, ‘ Cljc J>l)atl luhgr P^'aplt’/ ^ 

fearful thing to fall into tlie hands of the living 
God.^ 


1 It was very natural (hat the more 
timid memhers of the Church should 
shrink <roin frequenting the asscmhly 
of the congregation for worship, in a 
time of pcr.secution. 

‘The Day’ of Christ’s coming was 
seen approaching at this time by the 
threatening prelude of the great Jewish 
war, wherein He came to judge that 
nation 

‘ Wilfully.’ This is opposed to the 
‘if a man sin not wilfully’ (Levit. iv. 
2, liXX.), the involuntarif sins for wliich 
provi.sion was made under the Law. 
The particular sin here spoken of is 
that of apostasy from the Christian 
faith, to which these Hebrew (diri^^tians 
were particularly ^mpted. ^ See the 
whole of this passage from x. 20 to 
xii. 20. 

■* ‘ Knowledge.’ Compare Rom. x. 2, 
Phil. i. 9, &c. 

Isa. xxvi. 1 1 . Quoted generally from 
the LXX. Those who look for this 
quotation in A. V. will be disappointed, 
for the A. V., the Hebrew, and the 
LXX., all differ. 

® The present^ translated a.s past in 
A, V. The reference is to Dcut. xvii. 
2-7, which prescribes that an idolater 
should be put to death on the testimony 
of two or three witne.sses. The writer 
of the Epistle doe.s not mean that idola- 
try was actually thus punished at the 


time he wrote (for though the Sanhedrin 
was allowed to Judg(‘ charges <if a 
nJigious nature, they could not inili<’t 
death without penui^''ion of the Roman 
Procurator, wliich would pmbably have 
been rcfu«e<l, except under very pecu- 
liar circumstances, to an enforcement of 
this part of the Law); l>ut lie speaks of 
the punishment prese^ihed by the Law. 

7 Dent, xxxii. 35. 'Hus miotafion 
is not exact Iv according to LXX. or 
Hebrew, hut js exactly in the words in 
which it is quoted by St. Paul, Ronu 
xii. 10. 


^ Dent, xxxii. 30 (LXX.). 

•• The preceding passage (from v. 20) 
md the similar passage, vi. d-0, have 
iroveil ])erplexing to many readers; 
md were .such a stumbling-block to 
I.uther, that they caused him even to 
leny the canonical authority of the 
Epi.stle Yet neither passage asserts 
he imjtossihllity of an apostatxj s re- 
x-ntance. What is said amounts to 
his— that for the conversion of a de- 
liberate apostate, tiod has (according 
to the ordinary laws of His working) 
no furtlier means in store than those 
which have been already tried in vain. 
It should be remembere<l, also, that 
tlie partits addre.ssed are not those who 
liad alreadv apostatised, but those who 
were in danger of so doing, amt who 
needed the most earnest warning. 
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exhorta> But call to remembrance the former days, in which, x. 32 
fauh”be con- after jc Were illuminated, ye endured ^ a great fight 
quere y ear. afflictions ; for not Only were ye tnade a gazing- 33 
stock by reproaches and tribulations, but ye took 
part also in the sufferings of others who bore the 
like. For ye showed compassion to the prisoners,*^ 34 
and took joyfully the spoiling of your goods, knowing 
that ye have^ in heaven a better and an enduring 
substance. Cast not aVvay, therefore, your confi- 35 
dence, which hath great recompense of reward. For 36 
ye have need of stedfastness, that after ye have done 
the will of God, ye may receive the promise. For 37 
yet a little while and ♦ Jjc tljat tDiurth he rume, 
antJ not taiTj)/^ Now ‘ 3 ijn faith* iSl)aIl tjess 

righteoiij^ lihe ; ' ^ and ‘ M i)t ^ hrato hacfe thvauflh 
injj ^oiii hatl) 110 pleaiiure m hint*' ^ we are not 39 j 

men of fear unto perdition, but of faith unto sal- 
vation.® 

faith is the substance^ of things hoped for, xi. 1 
Jimbieimen cvidonce of things not seen. For therein the 2 
thffg/lnvi- obtained a good report.^® 

things By faith we understand that the universe'* is 3 
framed by the word of God, so that the world 
which we behold springs not from things that can 
be seen. 

hiSffrSur Abel offered unto God a more excellent 4 

exemplified, sacrifice than Cain, whereby he obtained testimony 


* If tliis Epistle was addressed to 
the Church of Jerusalem, the afflictions 
referred to would be the persecutions 
of the Sanhedrin (when Steplien was 
hilled), of Herod Agrippa when James 
the Greater was put to death), and 
again the more recent outbreak of 
Ananus, when James the Less was 
slain. But see the preceding remarks, 
p. 785. 

* ‘ The bondsmen ’ (not ‘ my bonds ’) 
is the reading of all the best MSS. 

•'* Not ‘ knowing in yourselves ’ (A. 
y.). The reading of the best MSS., 
is, that ye have yourselves^ or for your- 
selves, i.e. as your oivn, 

^ Habak. ii. 3 (LXX.). Not fully 
translated in A. V. 

^ Habak. ii. 4 (LXX), quoted also 
Rom. i. 17 and Gal. iii. 11. 

® The * any man ’ of A. V. ig not in 
the Greek. The Greek verb is' exactly 
the English flinch, 

7 HaW.*ii. 4 (LXX.). But this 


passage in the original precedes the last 
(luotation, which it here follow.s. 

® Properly gaming of the souly and 
thus cejui valent to salvation. 

® For the meaning of this word, see 
note on iii. 14. 

‘ Obtained a good report,’ cf. Acts 
vi. 3. This verse h explained by the 
remaindef of the chapter. The faith of 
the Patriarchs was a type of Christian 
faith, because it was fixed upon a future 
and unseen good. 

" ‘The worlds : ’ so i. 2. 

Observe that the tenses are perfecUy 
not aorists. 

The best MSS. have the participle 
in the singular. The doctrine nega- 
tived is that which teaches that each 
successive condition of the universe is 
generated from a preceding condition 
(as the plant from the seedj by a mere 
material development, which had no 
beginning in a Creator’s will. 
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tliat he was righteous, for Gt>d testified ' unto his 
gifts ; and by it he being dead yet speaketh.^ 
xi. 5 By faith Enoch was translated, that he should not 
see death, and * toajS nut totmtr, hrrausc tranit' 

, latrtf ^ For before his translation he had this 

6 testimony, that < plcaf^eXf but without faith 

it is impossible to please Him ; for wliosoever comoth 
unto God must have faith ^dhat God is, and that Ho 
rewardeth them that diligently seek Him. 

7 By faith Noah, being warned by God concerning 

things not seen as yet, through fear of God ® pro- 
pared an ark, to the saving of his house. Wliereby 
he condenined the world and became lieir of the 
righteousness of faith ^ 

8 By faith Abraham, when he Avas called,^ obeyed 
^ the command to go forth into a place which ho 

should afterward receive for an inlieritance ; and ho 

9 went forth, not knowing whither he went. By faith 
he sojourned in the land of promise as in a strange 
country, dwelling in tents, with Isaac and Jacob, the 

10 heirs with him of the same promise. For he looked 
for the city which hath sure^ foundations, whoso 
builder and maker is God. 

11 By faith also Sarah herself received power to con- 
ceive seed, even when she was past age, because she 

12judged Him faithful who had promised. Therefore 
^ sprang there of one, and him as good as dead, ‘ ifo 
mail}? ti)r nf tl)^ in and as^the 

sand which is by the sea- shore innumerable. 

13 These all died in faith, not liaAong received the pro- 
mises, but having seen them afar off, and embraced 
them,^^ and confessed that they Avere strangers and 

14 pilgrims upon earth. For they that say such things, 

15 declare plainly that they seek a country. And truly 
if they speak of that country from whence they 


* Gen. iv. 4. The Jewish tradition 
was, that fire from heaven consumed 
Abel’s offering. 

* This has been supposed (compare 
xii. 24) to refer to Gen. iv. 10, but it 
may be taken more generally. 

3 Gen. V. 24 (LXX.). 

\ * Ibid. 

* Without faith — must have faith. 
The original has this verbal connection. 

® Compare Heb. v. 7. 

^ If we follow some of the best MSS., 
the translation will be * He that was 
called Abraham [instead of Abram~\t 

* Some of the best MSS. read ‘place’ 


without the article. 

•• Cf. xii. 28. 

10 Was delivered is not in the best 
MSS. 

” Exod. xxxii. 13 (LXX.). 

The same comparison is found Isa. 
X. 22, quote<l Kom. ix. 27. 

Persuatled is an interpolation not 
found in the best MSS. It was origi- 
nallv a marginal gloss on embraced. 
The* latter is'ord cannot be adef 4 uatejy 
translated in English, so as to retain 
the full beauty of the metaphor. 

Speak, "nie A’erb is the same in 
v. 22. Tlie meaning is, ‘If, in calling 
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came forth, they might have opportunity to return ; 
but now they desire a better country, that is, an hea- 
venly. Wherefore God is not ashamed to be called xi. 16 
their God ; for He hath prepared for them a city. 

By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered' up 17 
Isaac, and he that had believed^ the promises offered 
up his only begotten son, though it was said unto^ 
him, ‘ thp hr callcU ; ' ^ accounting 18, 19 

that God Avas able to raise him up, even from the 
dead; from whence also (in a figure) he received 
him. 

By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau, concerning 20 

THINGS TO COME. 

By faith Jacob, when he was dying, blessed both 21 
the sons of Joseph ; and ‘ leaniitfl upoiv 

thctnp at hi? ?ta(f.*^ * 

By faith Joseph, IN the hour op his death, spake® 22 
of the departing of the sons of Isr<ael ; and gave com- 
mandment <5oncerning his bones. 

By faith Moses, when he was born, was hid three 28 
months by his parents, because ‘ then tfiat 

toaij finohli) ; * ^ and they were not afraid of the king’s 
commandment, ♦ 

By faith Moses, hr toaiS romr to yrar^/ ® I’e- 24 

fused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
choosing ratlier to suffer affliction with the People 25 1 
of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a sea- 
son ; esteeming the reproach of Christ ® greater riches 20 
than the treasures of Egypt ; for he looked beyond 
unto the rcAvard," By faith he forsook Egypt, not 27 


themselves strangers and pilgrims, they 
refer to the fact of their having left 
their native land.’ In other words, If 
Christians regret the world which they 
have renounced, there is nothing to 
prevent their returning to its enjoy- 
ments. Here again we trace a reference 
to those who were tempted to aposta- 
tise. Such is the meaning of the im- 
perfect. 

* Literally, hath offered. 

* The word means more than ‘re- 
ceived.* (A. V.) His belief in the 
promises to his posterity enhanced the 
sacrifice which he made.* 

3 *UniOy not *o/’.’ (A. V.) ‘Unto 

whom’ is equivalent to ‘^hough unto 
him.’ 

* Gen. xxi. 12 (LXX.), quoted also 
Bom. ix. 7. 

* ^n. xlvii. 31 (LXX.). The pre- 


sent Hebrew text means not the top of 
hh staff, but the head of his bed ; but 
the LXX. followed a different reading. 
The ‘faith’ of J^pob consisted infixing 
hishopds upon future blessings, and wor- 
shipping God, even in the hour of death. 

® Spake, ^e v. 15. Joseph’s ‘faith’ 
relied on the promise that the seed of 
Abraham should return to the promised 
land. (Gen. xv. 16.) 

^ Exod. ii. 2 (LXX.). ‘They see- 
ing that he was goodly.’ The Hebrew 
speaks of his mother only, 

8 Exod. ii. 11 (LXX.). 

8 The reproach of Christ’s people is 
here called the reproach of Cnrist. 
Compare Col. i. 24, and 2 Cor. i. 6 ; also 
see 1 Cor. x. 4. 

Literally, he looked away from that 
which was before his eyes. 

W Compaie v. 6. See Exod, ii. 15. 
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fearing the wratli of the king; for he enduivd, as 
\\. 28 seeing Him who is invisible. By faith he hath esta- 
blished ^ the passover, and the sprinkling of bloody 
that the destroyer of the first-born might not touch 
' the children of Israel.^ 

29 By faith they passed through the Red Sea as 
through dry land ; which the Egj'ptians tried to pass, 
and were swallowed up. • 

.80 By faitli the walls of Jericho fell down, after they 
were compassed about for seven days. 

31 By faith the harlot Rahab perished not with the 

disobedient,^ because she had received the spies with 
peace. • 

32 And what shall I more sf\y?,for the time would 
fail me to tell of Gideon, and of Barak, of Samson 

^ , and of Jephthac, of David, and Sanmt‘1, and the pro- 

33 phets ; who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stop])od the months 

34 of lions, ^ quenched the violence of tire,*'^ esca])(*d the 
edge of the sword, out of weakness^ were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the 

35 armies of the aliens. Women ^ received tlieii* dead 
raisechto life again ; and others were tortured,” not 
accepting deliverance, that they might obtain a 

36 better^ resurrection. Others also had trial of cruel 
mockings and scourgings, with chains also and im- 

37 prisonment. They wei'e stoned,^ ^ were sawn asunder. 


* Perfect. 

2 Them^ i.e., the children of Israel. 

^ Not • them that believed not' 
(A. V.) Thoy bad heard the ndracloa 
wrought in favour of the Israelites 
(Josh. ii. 10), and yet refused ohc<licii<*c. 

* Referring to Daniel. (Dan. vi. 17.) 

^ Rcfefring to Dan^iii. 27. ^ 

® This and the two following clauses 
may be most naturally referred to the 
Maccabees. 

^ Referring to the widow of Sarepta 

1 Kings xvii.) and the Shunaniite 

2 Kings iv.). 

* This refers both to Eleazar (2 
Macc. vi.), and to the seven brothers, 
whose torture is described, 2 Macc. 
vii. The verb irvixnavCa-Oriaav points 
especially to Eleazar, who was bound 
to the Tv/i*7rai/o»', an instrument to which 
those who were to be tortured by 
scourging were bound. (2 Macc. vi. 
19.) The ‘ not accepting deliverance ’ 
refers to the mother of the seven 
brothers and her youngest son 


(2 Macc. vii.) 

Better, viz. than that of t hosts who 
(like the Shunamite’.'^ son) were otily 
raised to return to this life. This re^ 
ference is plain in tin* (ire<*k, but can- 
not be rendered cfiually obvious in 
English, because we cannot translate 
the first dcaaracrews 111 til is verse by 
resurrection. 

Mockings. Still referring to the 
seven brothers, concerning whose tor- 
ments this word is used. (2 Macc. 
vii. 70 

** Zeehariah, the son of .lehoiadnh, 
was stoned. (2 Chron. xxiv. 20.) Rut 
it is not necessarv (nor indeed pos- 
sible) to fix each kind of death here 
mentioned on some jierson in the Old 
Testament. It is more jirohable tlmt 
the Epistle here sfsiaks of the general 
persecutioi> under Antio<hus Epi- 
pliane.s. 

‘2 According to Jewish tradition this 
was the death of Isaiah ; but see tlio 
preceding note. 
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were tempted,^ were slain with the sword. They 
wandered about in sheep skins and goat skins, being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented. They wandered inxi.38 
deserts, and in mountains, aud in dens and caves of 
the earth ; of whom ^ the world was not worthy. 

And these all, having obtained a good report through 3'„ 
faith, received not the promise ; Grod having provided 40 
some better thing for us,othat they, without us, should 
not be made perfect.*"^ 

Exhortation Wlicrcfore, Seeing we are compassed about with soxii. 1 
BucK^am- great a cloud of witnesses, let us also lay aside every 
Slfiow Ifes^B weight, and the sin which clingeth closely round us,® 
omiunnK-e aud ruu with courage the race tha+ is set before us ; 
of Mitteniit'. onward ^ uiito Jesus, the forerunner® and^the 2 

finisher of our faith ; who for the joy that was set 
before Him, endui^ed the cross, despising the shame, 
and is set down at the right hand of the throne of 
God. Yea, consider Him that endured such contra- 3 
diction of sinnei’s against Himself, lost ye be wearied 
and faint in your minds. Ye have not yet resisted 4 
unto blood,^ in your conflict against sin •, and ye have 5 
forgotten tlie exhortation which reasoneth with you 
as with sons, saying, < jjftj) jEftin, not tl^uu tf)C 

cbaiitcning at tljc ilortf, nor faint tobrn tl^ou art rrhtifirtr 
of Wax* dfor lobctlj W rhai#tcnctb, anlf 6 


* The Received Text is here re- 
tained; but it 'seems very probable 
that the reading: should be (as has 
been conjecturecl), thei/ ivere burned. 
This was tlie death of the seven 
brothers. 

* Literally, thei/ of whom the world 
was not worthy^ wandering in deserts 
and in mountaim^ &o. ; i.e. They, for 
whom all that tlie world could give 
would have been too little, had not 
even a home wherein to lay their 
head. 

3 Made perfect. See notes on ii. 10, 
vii. 11, ix. 9; literally, attain their 
consummation, including the attainment 
of the full maturity of their being, and 
the attainment of the full accomplish- 
ment of their faith ; which are indeed 
identical. They were not to attain 
this without us, i.e. not until we camo 
to join them. 

^ Let us, as they did, Th^ Agonistic 
metaphor here (see pp. 538, o39) would 
be more naturally addressed , to the 
Church of Alexandria than to that of 
Jerusalem. 


^ This word occurs nowhere else. 
Sin seems here to be described under 
the metaphor of a garment fitting 
closely to the limbs, which must be 
cast off, if the race is to be won. A 
garment ivoiild be called by the term 
in question, Avhich ftted well all round. 

^ The original (as it has been before 
remarked) is not accurately represented 
by patience-.'* it- means stedfast cm- 
durance,- or fortitude. 

7 ‘ Looking onward.’ Comp. ‘ looked 
beyond ’ (xi. 26). 

^ Literally, foremost leader. Com- 
pare ii. 10. Compare also the similar 
phrase in vi. 20. 

•• If this Epistle was addressed to 
the Christians of Jerusalem, the writer 
speaks here only of the existing gene- 
ration ; for the Church of Jerusalem 
had ‘resisted unto blood’ formerly, 
in the persons of Stephen, James the 
Greater, and James the Less. Rut see 
introductory remarks, pp. 786, 787. 

This is the meaning of the Greek 
word. 
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. 7 ^caurgttl) rticrji ifnii luTjam rccciljrtl)/ * It ye endui*o ' 

chastisement, 2 God dealetli with you as with sons; 
for where is the son that is not chastenc’d by Ins 

8 father ? but if ye be without chastisement, whereof 
all [God’s children] have been^ ]>artakers, then are 

9 ye bastards and not sons. Moreover, we were chas- 
tened'* by the fathers of our flesh, and p^ave them 
reverence ; shall we not much rather submit our- 

10 selves to the Father of our*'* spirits, and live ? For 
they, indeed, for a few days chastened us, after their 
own pleasure ; but He for our protit, that we mij^lit 

11 be partakers of liis holiness. Now no chastisement 
for the present seemeth to be joyous, but; p^rievous ; 
nevertheless afterward unto them that ai(5 exercised 
thereby, it yieldeth the fruit 6t‘ righteousness in 
peace. ** 

12 Wherefore, ‘ ittft up t!)i fjaiilJiS tuhirf) bang troton aiilJ 

13 tljc frclilr luirr^ ’ ; ^ and * mahe rbni paths for ncur 
frrt that the halting limb be not lamed, but rather 
healed. 

14 Follow peace with all men, and holiness without wominir 

15 which no man shall see the Loi*d. And look dili- ariiy!*’^ 
gentl;;^ le.^ t any mail falP® short of tlu? grace of God ; 

‘ Irsd any root hittcnin^j^ Springing up trouI)Tr non,’ 


^ Prov. iii. 11, 12. (LXX. nearly 
verbatim.) Philo (juote.s the passage 
to the same purpose ai^ this Epistle. 

- Throughout this passage it appears 
that the Cliurc.h addressed was ex- 
posed to persecution. The intense 
feeling of Jewisli nationality called 
forth by the commencing .struggle with 
Rome, which produced the triumph of 
the ztalot party, would amply account 
for a persecution of the Christians at 
Jerusalem at this pewod ; as is argued 
by tliose who suppose the Eptstlc a<l- 
dressed to them. But the same cause 
would produce the same effect in flic 
great Jewish population of Alexamlria. 

Observe the perfect, referring to 
the examjdes of Cod’s children men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter. 

^ ‘We had our fathers to chasten us.’ 
The A. V. does not render the article 
correctly. 

‘ Our ’ is under.'' tood (without repe- 
tition) from the parallel ‘o?/r flesh.’ 

** Peaceful fruit of righteousness. 
God’s chastisements lead men to eon- 
forinity to the Avill of God (which is 
righteousness') ; and this effect {fruit) 


of suffering is {peaceful') full of peace. 
There can be no pi*.ic(' that which 
follows upon lh(‘ ''nhm^ssKai of the soul 
to the cha.^ti.''eInent of onr lieavcnly 
Father ; if anc recei\e it as infln ted by 
infinite wi.sdoin and perfei L love. 

7 This quotation is fiotn Isa. .xxxv. 
J, from LXX. (as appears hy two of 
the Gicek woids), but (pioted from 
memory and not verbatim. 'Die fpio- 
talion here approache.s more nearly 
than this to the Hebrew oiiginal, and 
might therefore (if not quotcel memo- 
T'iter) he con.sidered an exce-ptioii to 
the rule, ^\hich othe rwise is universal 
thremuhemt this Ei»isth;, of adhering to 
ilie LXX. in preflTe-nce' to the Hebrew. 

« Prov. iv. 2(> (I XX. marly verba 
tim). 

» Or be (lislocatcfl. The me aning of 
this exhortation .se'ems t<r he*, that they 
hliould abandon all appeairance of Ju- 
daising practices, which might lead the 
weaker brethren into apostasy. 

The mr^st natural construeTion here 
is .similar to that in v. H». 

n DeuLxxix, 18. This quotation is 
a strong instance in favour e;f Blcek ’0 
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* ‘ and thereby many be defiled ; lest there be any forni * xii. 

cator, or profane person, as Esan, who for a single 
meal sold his birthright ; for ye know that afterward, 17 
when he desired to inherit the blessing, he was re- 
jected; finding no room for repentance, though lie 
» sought it^ earnestly with tears. 

In proportion For yc are not come to a mountain that may be 18 

Irity oTth”' touched^ and that burncth with fire, nor to ‘ blackncsjS 
thejElwVwiu auXf antf ‘ ^auntr of trumpet,' lo 

ofdespisTnB a. and ‘ hoicc of — the hearers whereof entreated 

that no more might be spoken unto them -p for they 20 
could not bear that which was commanded.^ (‘ 
if iS0 much ad a headt taueb tlje mauutaiii it dljall lie 
dt0ncll;*® fi^nd so terrible was the s’ght t.hat Most^s 2 1 
said, < 3E epceeHtuglii 'fear Kixts quake.' — But ye are 22 
come unto Mount Sion, and to the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem,'® and to myriads" of 23 
angels in full assembly, and to the congregation of 
the first-born'^ whose names are written in heaven, 
and to God'^ the judge of all, and to the spirits of just 


view, that the writer of thi.s Epistle 
used the Alexandrian text of the LXX. 
For the Codex Alexandrimis (which 
however is corrupt here) corresponds 
with the Epistle, while the Codex 
Vaticaiius corresponds more closely 
with the Hebrew. 

^ Although with (Chrysostom and De 
Wette, we refer ‘ it’ grammatically to 
‘ repentance,’ yef wo think the view 
of jBleek aubstantially correct, in re- 
ferring it to ‘ blessing.’ That is, in 
saying that Esau sought repentaiice with 
tearSy the writer obviously means that 
he sought to reverse the consequences of 
his faulty and obtain the blessmg. If we 
refer to Genesis, we find that it was, 
in fact, Jacob’s blessing (the Greek 
word is the same, Gen. x.xvii. 35-38, 
LXX.) which Esau sought with tears. 

^ The lirst is the present participle 'y 
the second the perfect participle (not 
as A. V.). For the particulars here 
mentioned, see Exod. xix. 

Deut. iv. 11, the same Greek words 
(LXX.). 

“* Exod. xix. 16, again the same 
Greek words (LXX.). 

Deut. iv. 12 (LXXA. 

« Deut. V. 25 (LXX.), where one 
of the Greek words accounts for what 
we read here. t 

^ We put a full stop after com- 
mandedy because that which the 
Israelites ‘ could not bear * was not the 


order for killing the beasts, but tlu! 
utterance of the commandments of Goi!. 
See Exod. xx. 19. 

^ Quoted from Exod. xix. 12t(LXX. 
but not verbatim). The words ‘or 
thrust through with a dait’ of tlie 
Received Text have Ix'en here inter- 
polated from tlie Old Testament, and 
are not in any of the uncial MSS. 

Deut. ix. 19 (LXX.). This istlie 
passage in the Old Testament, whicli 
comes nejire.st to the present. It was 
tho remembrance of that terrible sight 
Avhich caused Moses to say this; miu U 
more must he luive been territied by 
the reality. 

*0 This is (see Gal, iv. 26) the Church 
of God, which has its metropolis in 
heaven, though stKiie of its citizens are 
still pilgrims and strangers upon earth. 

We take myriads of angels with 
full assembly. The latter phrase pro- 
perly means a festive assembly, which 
reminds us of ‘the marriage supper of 
the Lamb.’ 

First-born. These appear to be 
the Christians already dead and entered 
into their rest; * written' means re- 
gistered or enrolled. Cf. Luke ii. 1, and 
Phil. iv. 3. 

*3 The order of the Greek would lead 
us more naturally to translate to a 
judgcy who is God op all ; but we have 
retained the A. V. in deference to the 
opinion of Chrysostom. 
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. 24 men ^ made perfect,^ and to Jesus tb© mediator of a 
new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling,^ which 
speaketh better things that that of Abel."* 

25 See that ye reject^ not Him that speaketh. For 
if they escaped not, who rejected him that spake® 
on earth, much more shall not we escape, if wc turn 

26 away from Him that speaketh from heaven. Whoso 
voice then shook the earth, but now he hath pro- 
mised, saying, oiuf moVf onlii ^ iDilX $ £Jl)afer ^ iiDt 

27 the cartib htit aT^a Ijcabcn/ And this * net aiicc 

nT0r^ only* signitieth the removal of those tilings tliat 
are sliaken, as being perishable,*® that the things un- 

28 shaken may remain immoveable. Wherefore, since 
we receive a kiflgdom that cannot be shaken, let ns 
be filled with thankfulness;** \>»h(‘reby wt may oiler 
acceptable worship unto Clod, with rtnertaice and 

29 fear. For ‘our <Soh a cansittnitn^ (irr.* 

iii. 1 Let brotherly love continiK*. He not Ivd’getfnl to Kxhortntion 
2 entertain strangers, for thendiy some*'* have enit* r- incnil 
stained angels unawares. Jbmiember the ])ris(>n(^rs, I^VuVn^rons*' 
as though ye shared their prison ; and the allHct(Ml, as ’iVJ faMir.'-ilKi 
4 being yourselves also in the boily. Let marriagt^ 1 h‘ thiVkaViVV/uf 
held^houourable *** in all things, and let the marriages 
bed be undefiled; for whoremongers and adnltcsrers 
6 God will judge. Let your conduct be free 1‘rom 
covetousness, and be content with what ye liave ; 


’ These mew(t)ei!i^^ dihtinj^nished 
from the Hrst-ln}rn above) are probably 
the worthies of the ancient dispensa- 
tion, commemorated chapter xi. 

“ Literally, who hdve aiUiintd their 
consummation. This they had not done 
until (Christ’s comin^tj. Sec xi. 40. 

Contrasted with the water of 
sprinkling of Numbers xix. (LXX.) 
Compare ix. 13, 14^ and x. 2i^. 

^ Or, if we read with the best MSS., 

‘ better than Ahclt The voice of Abel 
cried for vengeance ((ien. iv. 10). 
Compare xi. 4 ; the blood of Christ 
called down forgiveness. 

* It is impossible to translate this 
verb by the same English word here 
and in verse 19th ; hence the reference 
of the one passage to the other is le.ss 
plain than in the original. 

® Citerally, ‘ that spake oracularly' 

^ Once, and once only. Cf. ix. 26 
And X. 2. 


« ‘Will 1 shake’#*!’ the reading of 
the l>est MSS. 

'* llagg. ii. 6 (LXX., but not verba- 
tim). 

Used here as made with hands 
(ix. 11, ix. 21), and as we oUen use 
* things created' as equivalent to things 
perishalde. 

** ‘ Filled with thankfulne^a.’ Com- 
pare Luke xvii. 9. If the meaning 
were ‘Let us hold fa.-^t [thej grace 
[w’bii'h we have received],’ the (rreek 
verb wouhl be diil'erent. 

Dent. iv. 24 (LXX. nearly ver- 
batim). 

Viz. Abraham and Lot. 

4'bis must be taken imperatively 
on the same grmind as wliat imniedi- 
atelv lollows, at the la’ginning of the 
.5th Verse. 

The MSS. A, I), and some others 
read for here, whicli is adopted by 
Lachmaim and Bleek 
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for He hath said, ‘ JE toiH Irabe tf)ce nor CarjE{aftc 

* So that we may boldly say, Clje itarh tjS mj) xiii. 
aitlf i fioin not fear* WI)at can man irn unto 

me?’ 

Remembei' them that were your leaders,^ who 7 
spoke to you the word of God ; look upon ^ the end 
of their life, and follow the example of their faith. 

Jesus Christ® is the same yesterday and to-day 8 
and for ever. Be not carried away® with manifold 9 
and strange doctrines. For it is good that the heart 
be established by grace ; not by meats,^ which 
profited not them that were occupied therein. 

We have an altar whereof they that minister unto 10 
the tabernacle have no right to eat. 'For®*'fche bodies n 
of those beasts whose blood the High Priest 
bringeth^ into the Holy Place,*® are burned ♦ Im'thuut 
the camp/ Wherefore Jesus also, that He might 12 
sanctify the People by His own blood, suffered 
without the gate. Tliereforo let us go forth unto 13 
Him < iutthaut the camp/ bearing His reproach. For 14 
here we have no continuing city, but we seek one 
to come. *2 


^ Deut. xxxi. G (LXX.). This is 
said by Moses. In Josh. i. 5 (LXX.), 
we find a direct promise from God, 
almost in the same words, addressed 
to Joshua. The citation here, being 
not verbatim, ma^'- be derived from 
either of these places. Philo cites the 
same words as the text. 

2 Ps. cxviii. (J (LXX.). 

3 Not rulers, but leaders. Compare 
Acts XV. 22, where the word is the 
same. It is here (cf. ver. 17 and 24,) 
applied to the presbyters or bishops 
of the Chiu-ch. See p. 341, n. 1. 

^ A very graphic word, not to be 
fully rendered by any English term. 
The meaning is, ‘ contemplate the Jinal 
scene \perhaps vuirtyrdoni\, xvhich 
closed their life and labours.' 

* The A. V. here gives an English 
reader the very erroneous impression 
that ‘Jesus Christ ’ is in the objective 
case, and in apposition to ‘ the end of 
their conversation.’ 

® ‘ Carried away ’ not ‘ carried about,' 
is the reading of the best MSS. 

^ Not by meats. The connection 
here is very difficult. The veference 
seems to be, in the first place, to 


Judaising doctrines concerning clean 
and imclean meats ; but thence the 
thought passes on to the sacrificial 
meats, on which the priests were partly 
supported. Some think this verse 
addressed to those who had themselves 
been priests, which would be an argu- 
ment for supposing the Epistle ad- 
dressed to the Church at Jerusalem 
(Compare Acts vi. 7). 

^ The connection seems to be, that 
the victims sacrificed on the day of 
Atonement were commanded (Levit. 
xvi. 27) to be wholly burned), and 
therefore n it eaten. 

® Viz. on the day of Atonement. 
Compare chaps, ix. and x. 

The words ‘for sin’ are omitted 
in the best MSS. 

** Levit. xvi. 27 (LXX. verbatim). 
The cfimp of the Israelites was after- 
.^wards represented by the Holy City ; 
so that the bodies of these victims 
were burnt outside the gates of Jeru- 
salem. See above, p. 585, n. 1. 

** Literally, the city which is iocotnfi,^p 
Compare x. 34, and the kingdom thatT 
cannot be shaken, xii. 28 
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jdii. 15 By Him therefore let us offer unto God con- 
tinually a sacrifice of praise,* that is, ‘ tl)e (lutt of 

16 0urlipsf/^ making confession unto His name. And 
be not unmindful of benevolence and liberality, 

^ for such are the sacrifices which are acceptable 
unto God. 

17 Render unto them that are your leathers obedi- 
ence and submission ; for they on their j^art'** •** watch 
for the good of your souls, as tho.se that must give 
account; that they may keep their watch with joy 
and not with lamentation ; for that w ould be un- 
profitable for you. 

18 Pray for me ; for I trust ^ that I have a good The wiUcr 

y 3 j. X T tt»k« their 

conscience, desiring in all my conduct to live i.tujirH.cixci 

19 rightly. But I the rather best'ecli yon to do this, imi nlminu-"’ 

that I may be restored to you the soone niiitioii fjoin 

20 Now the God of peace, avIio rai.sed np^^ from the^^“’^‘ 

dead the groat ‘ of ll 3 r )EH)crp/^ even our 

Lord Jesus, through the blood of an everlasting 

21 covenant, — make you pei*fect in every good work 
to do His will, working in you that wdiicli is well- 
pleasing in His sight, by Jesus Christ. To wliom 
be gloify for ever.** Amen. 

22 I beseech you, brethren, to bear with those words 
of exhortation ; for I have written shortly.^ 

2,3 Know that our brother Timotheus is s(‘t at li- 
berty ; and with him, if he come speedily, 1 will 
see you. 

* The Christian .sacrifice is ‘ a sa- 
crifice of praise and thanks^ivinir/ 
contrasted with the propitiatory .sacri- 
fices of the old I.aw, which were for 
ever consummated by Christ. See x. 

4-14. 

* Hosea xiv. 2 (LX^.). (TJie pre- 
sent Hebrew text i.s different.) 

•** The pronoun is emphatic. 

This seems to be addres.sed to a 
party amongst these Hebrew Christians 
who had taken offence at .something in 
the writer’s conduct. 

* We have already observed that 
this implies that a personal connection 
existed between the writer and the 

. readers of this Epistle. The opinion 
of Ebrard, that this verse is written 
Luke in St. Paul’s person, and 
V. ^rd in his own i)erson, appears 
luite untenable: no intimation of a 

3 K 


change of person i.s given (compare 
Koni. xvi. 22) nor is there any in- 
consistency in asking ])rayers for a 
prosperou.s journey, and afterwards 
expressing a jmsitive intention of 
making the jemrney. 

^ 'i'll is denotes not to hrina again 
(A. V.), but to bring up from hdvWf to 
raise vp. (Horn. x. 7.) 

7 This is an allusion to a jaissage in 
Isaiah (I.sa.lxiii. 11, LXX.), wlieredod 
is described a.s ‘ He who brought up 
from the sea the shepherd of the sheep ' 
’[viz. JMoses^. 

® ‘ And ever,’ is probably to be 
omitted both here and Korn, xi, 8<>, and 
xvi. 27. 

® They are asked to excu.se the ap- 
parent harshness of .some fmrtions of 
the letter, on<he ground that the writer 
had not time for circumlocution. 
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Salute all them that are your leaders, aud a]l the xiii. 
saints, 

They of Italy* salute you. Grace be with you 25 
all. Amen. 



' ‘ They nf Italy.’ Wc a 2 ;ree with 
Winer in thinking that this 'of' may 
be most naturally unilcrstood as used 
from the jmsition of the readers. This 
was the view of the earlier interpreters^ 
and is agreeable to Greek analogy. In 
fact, if we consider the origin in most 
languages of llie gentilitial preposi- 
tions {yon, de, of, kt), we shall see 


that they conform to the same analogy. 
Hcnec we infer from this passage that 
the writer was in Italy. 

A Chri.stian tomb with the three 
languages, from Maitland’s CIrrch in 
the Catacombs, p. 77, The name is 
iMtin, the inscription Greek, and the 
word Slialom or ‘Peace’ isiu Hebrew 
Seep. 26. 
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APPENDICES. 


Al'I'KNDIX I. 


ON THE riME Of the visit to .ierusalem mentioned in 

GALATIANS (Ch;ii.. ii.)' 


To avoid circumlocution wo call the visit mentioned in Galatians ii. 

1, tho GaJaiian Jl.sif, and wo shall designate the* \isit mentioned in Acts 
ix. as visit (1), that in Acts xi. and xii. as I'i.sit (2), that in Acts xv. as I'tj^it 
(3), that in Acts xviii. as visit (4), that in Acts xxi. as visit (o). 

I. The Galatian Visit not the same with visit (1), because it is men- 
tioned as subsequent by 8t. Paul.* 

II. Was the Gatatian Visit the saim- \\ith visit {2)7* Tho first impres- 
sion from reading tho end of Gal. i. and beginning of Gal. ii. would bo that 
it wan; St. Paul seems to imply that there had been no intermedinir 
visit between the one mentioned in Cial. i 18, wliich was visit (1), and that 
in Gal. ii. 1, which we have called tho Galatian Vi.^it.* Gn the other sijle, 
however, we must observe that St. Paul’s object in this passage* is not to 
enumerate all his visits to Jc^rusalem. His opponents hatl told his converts 
that Paul was no true Apostle, that ho was only a Christian teacher autho- 
rised by the Judman Apostles, that he derived his authority and Ins know- 
ledge of tho Gospel from Peter, James, and the rest of ‘ fhe twelvt .’ St. 
Paul’s object is to refute this statement. Tin's he does by declaring, firstly, 
that his commission was not from men but from God ; secondly, that he had 
taught Christianity for three years without seeing any of ‘ the twelve ’iit 
all; thirdly, that at the end of that time he ha<l only spent one fortnight at 
Jerusalem with Peter and James, and then had gone to Cilicia and 
personally unknown to tho Juda»an Christians ; fourthly, that fourteen 
years afterwards Re had lyidertaken a journey to Jerusalem, and that ho 
then obtained an acknowledgment of his indopendent mission from the chief 
Apostles. Thus we see that his object is not to enumerate eveiy occasion 


* This que.stion is one of the most 
imp>ortant, both chronologically and 
historiciilly, in the life of St. Paul. 
Perhaps its discussion more properly 
belongs to the Kpistle to the Galatians 
than to this place; but it ha.s lieeii 
given here as a justification of the view 
taken in Chap. Vll. 

* Gal. ii. 1. 

* To support this view, cither the con- 
version must be placed much earlier than 
We think probable, or ‘ fourteen,’ in Gal. 
ii. 1, must be altered into ‘ four.’ 


* We must certainly acknowJesIge 
that St. Paul apjH'ars to say this; aii<I 
some rommeulators have avoided the 
difiiculty by supposing that, although 
Paul and Barnaba.s were commissioned 
to convey* the alms from Antioch to 
Jerusalem, yet that St. l*aul was pre- 
vented (by some circumstances not 
mention^^ from going the whole way 
to Jerusalem. For example, it might 
be too hazardous for him to appear 
within the walls of the city at such a 
time of persecution. 
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where he might possibly have been instructed by ‘ the twelve/ but to assert 
^n assertion which he confirms by oath. Gal. i. 20) that his knowledge of 
Christianity was not derived from their instruction. A short visit to Jeru- 
salem which produced no important results he might naturally pass over, 
and especially if lie saw none of ‘ the twelve’ at Jerusalem when he visited 
it. Now this was probably the case at visit (2), because it was just at the 
time of Herod Agrippa’s persecution, which would i-aturally disperse the 
Apostles from Jerusalem, as the persecution at Stephen’s death did; with 
regard to St. Peter it is expressly said that, after his miraculous escape 
fromf prison, he quitted Jerusalem.* This supposition is confirmed by find- 
ing that Barnabas and Saul were sent to the Elders of the church at Jeru- 
salem, and not to the Apostles. 

A further objection to supposing the Galatian Visit identical with visit 
(2) is that, at the time of the Galatian visit, Paul and Barnabas are described 
as having been already extensively useful as mi.ssionaries to the Heathen ; 
but this they had not been in the time of visit (2). 

Again, St. Paul could not have bc'^n, at so early a period, considered on 
a footing of equality with St. Peter. Yet this he was at the time of the 
Gcdatian Visit. 

Again, visit (2) could not have been so long as fourteen years * after 
visit (1). For visit (2) was certainly not later than 45 A..D., and, if it was 
the same as the Gcdatian Visits visit {1) must have been not later than 
from 31 to 33 a.d. (allowing the inclusive Jewish mode of reckoning to be 
possibly employed). But Aretas (as wo have seen, p. 67) was not in posses- 
sion of Damascus till about 37* 

Again, if visit (2) were fourteen years after visit (1), we must suppose 
nearly all this time spent by St. Paul at Tarsus, and yet that all his long 
residence there is unrecorded by St. Luke, wlio merely says that he went to 
Tarsus and from thence to Antioch.^ 

III. The Galatian Visit not being identical with(l) or (2), was it iden- 
tical with (3), (4), or (5) ? Wo may put (5) at once out of the question, 
because St. Paul did not return to Antioch after (5), whereas he did return 
after the Galatian Visit. There remain therefore (3) and (4) to be con- 
sidered. We shall take (4) first. 

IV. Wieseler has lately argued very ingeniously that the Galatian Visit 
was the same with (4). His reasons are, firstly, that at the Galatian Visit 
the Apostles allowed unlimited freedom to the Gentile converts, i.e. imposed 
no conditions upon them, such «as those in the decrees of the Council passed 
at visit (3). This, however, is an inference not warr.inted by St. Paul’s 
statement, which speaks of the acknowledgment of his personal indepen- 
dence, but does not touch the question of the converts. Secondly, Wieseler 
urges that, till the time of visit (4), St. Paul’s position could not have been 
so far on a level with St. Peter s as it was at the Galatian Visit. Thirdly, 
he thinks that the condition of making a collection for the poor Christians 
in Jerusalem, which St. Paul says* he had been forward to fulfil, must have 
been fulfilled in that great collection which we know that St. Paul set on 
foot immediately after visit (4), because we read of no other collection made 
by St. Paul for this purpose.® Fourthly, Wieseler argues that St. Paul would 


* Acts xii. 17. 

* See Gal. ii. 9 

® On this fourteen years see note in 
p. 827 below, and the "note (B.) on the 
Chronological Table in Appendix III. 

Acts ix. 30, and xi. 26. See what 
Prof. Burton says on this interval, 
s Gal. ii. 10. 


® The collection carrietl up to Jeru* 
Salem at visit (2) might, however, be 
cited as an exception to this remark ; 
for (although not expressly stated) it is 
most probable that St. Paul was active 
in forwarding it, since he was selected 
to carry it to Jerusalem. 
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not have been to take an nncircumcised Gentile, like Titus, with ’him 

to Jerusalem at a period earlier than visit (4). And moreover, ho conceives 
Titus to be the same with the Corinthian Justus,* who is not mentioned 
as one of St. Paul’s companions till Acts xviii. 7, that is, not till alter 
visit (3). 

It is evident that these arguments are not conclusive in favour of visit 
(4), even if there were nothing on the other side ; but there are, moreover, 
the following objections against supposing the Galatian Visit identical with 
(4). Firstly, Barnabas was St. Paul’s companion in the Galatian Visit ; 
he is not mentioned as being wi4:.h him at visit (4). Secondly, hiul so im- 
portant a conference between St. Paul and the other Apostles Uiken place at 
visit (4), it would not have been altogether passed ov«‘r by St. Luke, who 
dwells so fully upon the Council held at the time of visit (3), the deerei's of 
which (on Wieseler’s view) were inferior in importance to the cojKutnlat 
between St. Paul and the other Apostles which ho supposes to have been 
made at visit (4). Thirdly, the whole tone of the second chapter of Gala- 
tians is against Wieseler’s hypothesis; for in that chapte** St. Paul plainly 
seems to speak of the Jirst conference which ho had held sifter his success 
among the Heathen, with the chid Apostles at Jerusalmn, and he had cer- 
tainly seen and conferred with them during visit (3). 

V. We have seen, therefore, that if the Galatian Visit be imntioncd, at all 
in the Acts, it must be identical with visit {3), at which the (so calhsl) 
Council of Jerusalem took place. Wo will now consider the objections 
against the identity of these two visits urgi^d by Paloy and others, and then 
the arguments in f.ivour of the identity. 

Objections to the identity of the Answers to the Objections, 

Galatian Visit with Visit (3). 

1. St. Paul in Gal. (ii. 1) men- 1. This objection isanswored above, 
tions this journey as if it had been p. 822. 

the next visit to Jerusalem after the 
time which he spent there on hi.s re- 
turn from Damascus ; he dties not say 
anything of any intermediate visit. 

This looks as if he were speaking of 
the journey which he took with Bar- 
nabas to Jerusalem (Acts xi. 30), to 
convey alms to the Jewish Chris- 
tians in the famine. 

2. In the Galatians the journey is 2. The journey may have taken 

said to have takem place ‘ by revela- place in consequence of a revelation, 
tion ’ (Gal. ii. 2) ; but iif Acts xv. and yet may also have been agreo<l 
2—4, 6-12, a public mission is men- to by a vote of the church at Antioch, 
tioned. Thus in St. Paul’s departure from 

Jerusalem (Acts ix. 29, 30), ho is 
said to have been sent by the brethren 
in consequence of danger’** feared ; 
.and yet (Acts xxii. 17-21) he says 
that he had taken his departure in 
consequence of a vision on the very 
same occasion (see pp. 166, 167). 

3. In the Gkilatians Barnabas and 3. Thi^^ argument is merely ex si- 
Titus are spoken of as St Paul’s leniio, and therefore inconclusive. In 

» Many of the most ancient MSS. and versions read Titua Justut in Acts xviii. 7, 
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companions : in the Acts, Barnabas the Acts, Paul and Barnabas aro 
and others (Acts xv. 2); but Titus naturally mentioned, as being pro- 
is not mentioned. minent characters in the history. 

Whereas in the Epistle, Titus would 
naturally be mentioned by St. Paul 
as a personal friend of his own, and 
also because of his refusal to circum- 
cise him. 


4. The object of the visit in Acts 
XV. is different from that of the Gala- 
tian Visit. The object in Acts xv. 
was to seek relief from the imposi- 
tion of the Mosaic Law, that of the 
Galatian Visit was to obtain the re- 
cognition of St. Paul’s independent 
apostleship. 


5. In Acts XV. 'a public assembly 
of the Church in Jerusalem is de- 
scribed, while in the Galatians only 
private interviews with the leading 
Apostles are spoken of. 

6. The narrative in the Epistle 
says nothing of the decision of the 
Council of Jerusalem, as it is com- 
monly called, mentioned Acts xv. 
Now this decision was conclusive of 
the very poinLdisputed by the Juda- 
ising tenchers in Galatia, and surely 
therefore would not have been omitted 
by St. Paul in an argument involving 
the question, had he been relating 
the circumstances which happened 
at Jerusalem when that decision was 
made. 


4.^ Both these objects are implied 
in each narrative. The recognition 
of St. Paul’s apostleship is implied 
in Acts XV. 25. And the relief from 
the imposition of the Mosaic Law is 
implied. Gal. ii. 7, where the word 
‘ uncircumcision ’ shows that the 
Apostles at the time of, St. Paul’s 
( visit to Jerusalem, mentioned in the 
Epistle, acknowledged that the un- 
circumcised might partake of ‘the 
Gospel.’ The same thing is shown 
by the fact that the circumcision of 
Titus was not insisted on. Wo must 
remember also that the transactions 
recorded are looked upon from dif- 
ferent points of view, in the Acts 
and in the Epistle ; for Acts xv. con- 
tains a narrative of a great transac- 
tion in the history of the Chtirch, 
while St. Paul, in the Epistle, alludes 
to this transaction with the object of 
proving the recognition of his inde- 
pendent authority 

6. The private interviews spoken 
of in the Epistle do not exclude the 
.supposition of public meetings hav- 
ing also taken place ; and a commu- 
nication to the wkole Church (Gal. ii. 
2) is expressly mentioned. 

6. The narrative in Galatians gives 
a statement inteiAied to prove the 
recognition of St. Paul’s indepen- 
dent authority, which is sufficient to 
account for this omission. Moreover., 
if St. Paul’s omission of reference to 
the decision of the Council proved 
that the journey ho speaks of was 
prior to the Council, it must equally 
prove that the whole Epistle was 
written before the Councilor Jerusa- 
lem ; yet it is generally acknowledged 
to have been written long after the 
Council. The probable reason why St. 
Paul does not refer to the decision 
of the Council is this: — that the 
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7. It is inconsistent to suppc^se 
that after the decision of the Coun- 
cil of Jerusalem, 8t. Peter could havt* 
beliaved as ho is described doin^ 
(Gal. ii. 12) ; for how could lie refuse 
to eat with the uncircunicised Chris- 
tians, after having advocated in the 
Council their right of admission to 
Christian fellowship? 


J luhiising teachers did not absolutely 
dispute that decision ; they probably 
did not declare the absolute neces- 
sity of circumcision, but spoke of it 
as ailmitliug to greater privih^ges, 
and a fuller covenant with God. 
ddio Council had only decideil that 
Christians need not observe 
the Law. 'the Judaising party might 
still conteiul that JvuH.'^h Chrislians 
ought to «)bserve it (as wt‘ know they 
did observe it till long aftt*rwanls). 
And also the decrees ot tlm tamncil 
left Gentile Chrislians sulipvt to the 
same rest rictivins with the Proselytes 
of the Gate, 'riieretbre the .Judaising 
party would naturally ai'giie that tlioy 
tv'ere still not nioro t’ully within the 
pale of th(‘ (Jhristian Cdiurch than 
the Prosel>t('S of the Gat t‘ were within 
that of tin; .Ti wish (’hurch. Hence, 
tiny would nr:.ie tliem to submit to 
circumcision by way of jilacing them- 
s< lv('s in full memborship w itli the 
Church ; just as they would liavo 
urg(*d a Pn»s( I}t() of iho Gate to bo- 
come a Pros(‘]yfe of Righteousness. 
Also St. Paul might assume that the 
<lecision of the Council was well 
known to the churclns in Galatia, 
for Paul and Silas had carried it w ith 
them tli<*ro. 

7. This objection^ is founded on a 
misuiKh rstanding of St. Peter’s con- 
<luct. Jlis withdraw'al from eating 
at the sane* fable with the uncir- 
cumcised C’hristians did not amount 
to a denial of the decision of the 
Council. His conduct showed a w'oak 
fear of ofbmding tlie JudaisingChris- 
tians who came from Jerusalem ; and 
the pratlical effect of such conduct 
would have been, if persisted in, to 
separate the Church int<j two divi- 
sions. Peter’s conduct was still more 
inconsistent w’ith the consent which 
he hiwl certainly given ]>rcvif>usly 
(Gal. ii. 7-9) to the * GospoC of 
Paul ; and w ith his pn^vious conduct 
in the case of Cornelius (see einl of 
Chap. VII.). We may add that, what- 
ever difficulty may be felt in St. 
Paul's no^ alluding to the deiTces of 
the Council in his Epistle to the 
Galatians, must also be felt in his 
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8. The Epis^^le mentions St. Paul 
as conferring with Jam^.s, Peter, and 
John, whereas in Acts xv. John is 
not mentioned at all, and it seems* 
strange that so distinguished a per- 
son, if present at the Council, should 
not have been mentioned. 

9. Since in the Galatians St. Paul 
mentions James, Peter, and John, it 
seems most natural to suppose that 
he spe.aks of the well-known apostolic 
triumvirate so often class<'d together 
in the Gospels. But if so, the James 
mentioned must be James the Greater, 
and hence the journey mentioned in 
the Galatians must have been before 
the death of James the Greate r, and 
therefore before the Council of Jeru- 
salem. 


10. St. Paulas refusal to circum- 
cise Titus (Gal. ii,), and voluntary 
circumcising of Timothy (Acts xvi. 
3), so soon afterwards. 


total silence concerning them when 

treats t\\e qwestion oi ‘ things 
sacrificed to idols’ in the Kpistlos to 
Corintli and Pome, for that qiu'stion 
had been explicitly decided by the 
Council. The fact is, that the De- 
crees of the Council were not de- 
signed as of permanent authority, but 
only as a temporary and provisional 
measure ; and their authority was 
superseded as the Church gradually 
advanced towards true Christian 
freedom. 

8. This argument is only ex sU 
Icntioj and obviously inconclusive. 


9. This objection proceeds on the 
mere assumption tliat because James 
is mentioned first ho must be James 
the Greater, whereas James the Less 
became even a more conspicuous 
leader of the Church at Jerusalem 
than James the Greater had*" pre- 
viously been, as wo so(' from Acts 
XV. ; lienee ho might ho very well 
mentioned with P(*ter and John, and 
the fact of his name coming first in 
St. Paul’s narrative agrees better 
with this supposition, for James the 
Greater is never mentioned the first 
in the apostolic triumvirate, the 
order of which is Peter, James, and 
John ; but James the Less would 
naturally bo mentioned first, if the 
Council at Jerusalem was mentioned, 
since we find fromc* Acts xv. tiiat lie 
took the part of president in that 
Council. 

10. Timothy’s mother was a Jewess, 
and ho had been brought up a Jew 
whereas Titus was a Gentile. The 
circumstances of Timothy’s circum- 
cision were fully discussed above, 
pp. 203-206. 


Thus we see that the objections against the identity of the Galatian 

^ See 2 Tim. iii. 15. We may remark hypothesis; for, according to him, the 
that this difficulty (which i.s urged by rcfu.sal happened only ab^ut two years 
Wieseler) is quite*^ as great on his own after the consent. 
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Vistt with visit (3), arc ineonclii^ivo. Con.soqut'iillv wo mi^ht at oiict'can- 
clwdo vVve oV>vau\\s QU'owmsViuu-oy. o? \doul\Vy V\\c Xnw^ \W\Vi5.N, 

tliat they wvrc actually identical. lh\t tl»is conclusinn i.s further strength- 
ened hy the following arganionts. 

1. The Gatatian J'lsif could not have Imppcned }>fforrvi,stt f3); becanso 
if so, the .Vpostles at Jerusalem liad alre.id^ grant«‘d to I’aul and Barna- 
bas * tho liberty which was sought bu* tho ‘ gos)>el of the uncircimcision 
th*^‘refore there would have beioi no need for the Church to semi them 
again to Jerusalem upon tlu^ same cause. Ami again, tlu* Gtdatutn I'lsU 
could not have happened affrr*visit (3); because, almost imnu'diatcly after 
that period, Paul and Barnabas ceased to work together as missionarieN to 
tho Gentiles; whereas up to the time of the UaUttuDi ri.s/f, they had been 
working togetlier.'"^ 

2. The Chro}ioto(jy of »St. Paul’s lib* (so far as it can b(' ascortaineil) 

agrees better with the sup]>osition that the (ialaiian was (3), 

than with any other supj)»)situ)n. 

Beckofiing bl^ckwards fnjiu the ascertained ejaicli of (>(» a.i>., wdicii St. 
Paul was sent to Koine, w(' lind th!it he iniisl ha\e begun his second mis- 
sionary journey in ol,and that therefore, the t\»uncil (i.e. r/s/Z (3)) must 
have been cither in oO oral. This calculation is based upon the history 
in tho Acts. Now, turning to the Kpistlo to the Galatians wv lind tho 
following epochs — 

A. — Conversion. 

33. — 3 yc'ars’ interval (probably Judaically reckoned — 2 yi'urs).** 

C. — Fliglit from J)aniascus and r/sit (1). 

D. — 14^ ycar.s’ interval (probably) Judaically reckoned = 13 
years)=*. 

lli. — Gal (it id n Visit. 

And since Aretas was suj'vn'mo at Damascus* at the time of the llight, 
and his suiu'cmacy there probably began .ibout 37 (see ]>p. (17 and 83), we 
could not put the flight at a imna! probable dale tlian 38. If we assume 
this to liavo been the case, then the Gafatani J^isif w.is 38 f 13 - f)!, 
which agrees with the time of the Council (i.e. risif (3j»)as above. 

VI. Itt'nce w’C need not further conbider the views of those writers who 
(like T’aley ami Schrader) have resorted to the liypotliesis th:il the Galatam 
JT.s/7 i.s some supposed journey not recor<led in tlie Aifs at all ; fur we 
have proved tliat the sujiposition of its identity witli tin- third visit there 
recorded sati.sfies every neees.sary comlition. Schrader’s not am is, th.it 
the Galatian Visit was Ix'twten visit (4) and visit (.ap l^lley ])lae«‘S 
it between visit (3) and visit (4). A third mcw' is ably advoe.ited in 
a di.scussion o^ the sulpjeet (not jmblislied) wliieh lias been kindly eonimn- 
nicated to us. The principal jioints in tliis hypothesis are, that the (lala- 
tiaiis were converted in they//>Z in issioiiary journey, that the (talatian I isit 


‘ Gal. ii. 3-6. 

2 Gal. ii. 1, 9. 

^ On thi.s Jmlaical reckoning,^ .sec 
note (13.) on the Chronological Table 
in Appendix III. 

* The reading * fourteen * (Gal. ii. I) 
is undoubtedly to be ret.ained. It is in 
all the ancient MSS. which c<»ntain the> 
pa.ssage. The reading ‘four’ ha^^ pni- 
bably arisen from the w’ords ‘ four \ ear's,’ 
which relate to a different subject, in the 
sentence below. The preposition ‘after,* 


denoting ‘after an interval of,' may lx* 
used, aecc)rding to flic Jiwvi.'^h way of 
reckoning time, inriu.sivc/y. 3 he foiir- 
tceii years must lx* n-ekimed Jrovt the 
fjHtch Inst mvutumetl^ which lh the vi*tt 
(1 ) to Jerusalem, and not the < ’onver- 
siiiii ; at least, thi'' is the iin/st natural 
way, although the otlier iiiler[»relation 
might »he just ilieil, if reijuireil by the 
other c*ircuin‘'taiice.s of the case, 

* 2 Cor. xi. 32. 




APPENDIX II. 


ON THE DATE OF THE I’ASTORA L EPI.STLEs. 


Before wp can fix tin* time at which these Kpistlcs wore written, we must 
take the following data into account. 

1. The*th ree Kpistlos ^\ero nearly coi(‘ntjwra}i< ous willi tnie aimther. 
This is proved by tln>ir resembling Vaeh otlu'r in lan^naj^e, matter, and 
style of comj^ositioii, and in the state of tlie (Miristian (’liiireh wliieh tlioy 
describe: and by their ditTering in all the thna* point'^ from all tlu- other 
J^pistles of St. Paul. Of course the full forei' of this argument cannot be 
appreciated by those who ha. e not carefully stiidic<l tlu se Kpistles ; but it 
IS now almost universally admitted by all ‘ who have doin' so, both by 
the defenders and iinpugncrs of tho authenticity of tin* Pastoral Kpistles. 
Hence if w’e fix the date of one of tho thrt'c, we fix a}>proximately the date 
of all. 

2. They were written afftr S(. Paul heemne acquaint (d niih Ap(dlos, and 
therefore after SL Paul's first visit to P'phesits. (See Acts xvi ii. 24, and 
Titus iii. 13). 

3. Hence they could not have* been written till aftm^the conelubion of that 
portion of his life whieh is rehddl in the Acts; because there is no part of his 
liistory, betwwen his first visit to Ephesus and his Koman imprisonment, 
which satisfies tho historical conditions implied in the statements of any 
one of these Epistles. Various attempts have been i#ade, with different 
degrees of ingenuity, to plaei; tin* Epistles to Tiiiiothy and 3'itns at dit- 
ferent points in this interval of time; hut all have faihd ( ven to satisfy 
tho conditions required for placing any single Epistlo corn etly.-' \nd no 
one has ever attempted tf> place all three tinjcther^ at any period ol St. 
Paul’s life before the end ot his first Koman im[>risonmont; yet this eo- 
temporaneoiisness of the three Epistles is a necessary condition fit th© 
problem. 

4. Tho PastoTal Epistles were written not merely r//V<'r St.i^aiils lirst 
Rbman imprisonment, but consulrrahhj after it. This is evident from tho 
marked difference in their stylo from the Epistle to the Plidippians, which 
W'as the last written during that imprisonment. So great a eliange ot stylo 


^ \Vc have noticed Dr. David*^on’.s 
contrary opinion before ; and w'e should 
add that Wie-seler may he considered 
another exception, only that he doe.s not 
attempt to reply to the grouniKs .stalctl 
by other critics for the cotemporaneou^- 
ness of the three Epistles, but altogether 
ignores the question of internal evidence 
from style and Church organisation, 
which is the conclusive evidence here. 
Subjoined to this Appendix in the larger 


editions is an alphals-tical li.st of the 
word." and phrases p<iculiar to the Pas- 
toral Ei)i.stle.H. 

^ Wie.'*cler’s i.s the nn>Ht ingenious 
theory \vhich has been suggested for 
getting ov<'r this <lifiieulty ; hut it has 
been shown by Ilutlier that none of tlic 
three Kmstl(«can lx* placid asWieheler 
places them without involving soriie 
coiitriKlietion of the facta metilionetl in 
them respectively. 
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(a ch'ange not merely 111 the use of single words, but in phrases, in modes of 
thought, and in method of composition) must require an interval of certainly 
not less than four or five years to account for it. And even that interval 
might seem too short, unless accompanieil by circumstances which should 
further explain the alteration. Yet five years of exhausting labour, great 
physical and moral sufferings, and bitter experience of human nature, 
might suffice to account for the charge. 

5. The development of Church organisation implied in the Pastoral 
Epistles loads to the same conclusion as to the lateness of their date. The 
detailed rules for the choice of presbyters and deacons, implying numerous 
candidates for these offices ; the exclusion of new converts {neophytes *) 
from the presbyterate ; the regular catalogue of Church widows (1 Tim. v. 
9) ; are all examples of this. 

6. The Heresiis condemned in all three Epistles are likewise of a 
nature which forbids the supposition of an early date. They are of the 
same class as those attacked in the Epistle to the Colossians, but appear 
under a more matured form. They are apparently the saiue heresies which 
we find cotidemned in other portions cf Scripture written in the latter part 
of the Apostolic ago, as, for example, the Epistles of Peter and Jude. We 
trace distinctly the beginnings of the Gnostic Heresy, which broke out with 
such destructive power in the second century, and of which we have already 
seen the germ in the Epistle to the Colossians. 

7. The preceding conditions might lead us to place the Pastoral Epistles 

at any point after a.d. 66 (see condition 4, above), i.e. in the last thirty- 
three years of the first century. But we have a limit assigned us in this 
direction, by a fact mentioned in the Epistles to Timothy, viz., that 
Timotheus was still a young man (1 Tim. iv, 12; 2 Tim. ii. 22) when they 
were written. We must, of course, understand this statement relati^^ely 
to the circumstances under which it is used : Timotheus was young for 
the authority entrusted to him ; he was young to exercise supreme jurisdic- 
tion over all the Presbyters (many of them old men) of the Churches of 
Asia. According even to modern notions (and much more according to the 
feelings of antiquity on the subject), he would still have been very young 
for such a position at the age of thirty-five. Now Timotheus was (as we 
have seen, pp. 156 and 203) a youth still living with his parents when St. 
Paul first took him in a.d, 51 (Acts xvi. 1-3) as his companion. From the 

way in vEich he is then mentioned (Acts xvi. 1-3 : compare 2 Tim. i. 4), 

we cannot imagine him to have been more than seventeen or eighteen at 
the most. Nor, again could he be much younger than this, considering the 
part he soon afterwards took in the conversion of Macedonia (2 Cor. i. 19). 
Jlence we may suppose him to have been eighteen years old in a.«. 51. 
Consequently, in 68 (the last year of Nero), he would be thirty-five* 
years old. 

8. If we are to believe the universal tradition of the early Church, St. 

Paul’s martyrdom occurred in the reign of Nero.* Hence, we have another 
limit for the date of the Pastoral Epistles, viz., that it couhi not have 

1 1 Tim. iii. 6. ing our shores. Several of these have 

2 No objection again.st the genuine- been not more than thirty -four or thirty- 
ness of the Pastoral Epistles ha.s been five years of age at the time of their 
more insisted on than that furr.ishetl by appointment ; and how naturally might 
the reference to the youth of Timotheus they be addre.ssed, by an elderly friend, 
ill the two passages above mentioned, in the very language which St. Paul 
How groundless such objections are, we here addresses to Timotheus. 

may best realise by considering the » See the authorities forthisstatement 

C arallel case of those young Colonial above, p. 782. 
ishops, who are almost annually leav- 
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been later than a.d. C8, and tliis vory well with the prooeding 

datum. 

It will be observed that all thoabovo conditions are satisfied by the hyp)* 
thesis adopted in Chap. XXVII., that the Pastoral Epistles wca'o written, 
the two first just before, and the last during, St. l^lu^K tinal imprisonineiit 
at llome.‘ 

We come now to consider the ordtu* (►f tlu' tliree I'.pistb'S among t hem- 
sol yes ; — 

1. 1 Tim. In tliis we find that St. Paul ha<l h'ft I’iplu'sus for Mae^nlonia 
(1 Tim. i. 3), and had left Timothy at Ephesus to counteract the erroneous 
teaching of the heretics (iii. 4), and that he liojH^d soon to return to 
Ephesus (iii. 14). 

2. Titus. Here we find that St. Paul had lately left Crete (i. A), and that 
he was now about to proceed (iii. 12) tx) Nicopolis, in Epirus, where ho 
meant to spend the approaching winter. When^as in 1 Tun. he meant .soon 
to be bacl^at h^hesus, and he wiis afterwards at Miletus and Corinth be- 
tween 1 T'im. and 2 Tim. (otherwise 2 Tim. iv. 20 would lx* unintelligible). 
Hence Titus must have been written later than 1 Tim. 

3. 2 Tim. Wo have seen that this Epistle eoulu not (from the internal evi- 
dence of its style, and close rosembl.incc' to the oilier Pastorals) have been 
written in the first Roman imprisonment. The same conclusion may bo 
drawn also on historical grounds, as Huthm’ has well shown wherein', provc's 
that it could neither have been writti'ii IxTore tin' E}ustle to the Colossians 
not after the Epistle to tho Colossiaus during /4a/ imprisonment. Tlio in- 
ternal evidence from stylo and matter, liowi'Ver, is so eonelusivo, that it is 
needless to do more tliaii allude to tins (piasi-oxternal (‘vnli'iico. In tins 
Elpistle we find St. Paul a prisoner in Rom" ( 1 17) ; he has lately been at 
Cc^'inth (iv. 20), and since he loft Tirnolhv (at Epliosus) In* has been at 
Miletus (iv. 20). Also ho has been, not long Ix foro, at Troas (iv. 13). 

The facts thus menliunod can be best exphuiied by supposing (1) 'fhat 
after writing 1 Tim. from Macedonia, St. Paul did, as he intende<l, return 
to Ephesus by way of IVoas, where ho lift tho books, ^ce , mentioned 
2 Tim. iv. 13, with Carpus ; (2) That from Ejihesiis he. made a short ex- 
pedition to Crete and back, and on Ids return wrote fo 'fitus; (3) That 
immediately after despatching this letter, he went by ^filctas to Connth, 
and thence to Nicopolis ; wlience he proceeded to Romo. 

* At this point in the larger editions appreciating the candour and ability 
js a detailed discussion of the arguments with ^\hi(■h he stales tin* arguments on 
of those who, during the present cen- both siib s. We would especially refer 
tuiy, have denied the genuineness of our readers to his staieinent of the 
the.se three Episile.s. This was written dillieiiUies in the way of the hypolhe>iM 
before the appearance of l?r. Davidson’s that thi*se Kf»i*'tl«‘s were forge<l. 
third volume. The reader who is ae- 2 ip, t 1 Tirn. been written after 1 iin-, 
quainted wnth that valuable work, will St. Ihui. could not have hoped to be back 
perceive that we differ from Dr. David- soon at Ephe-'Us, I '1 iiri. iii. 1 1 ; for he 
son on some material points; nor, after had only ju^'t left I.phpsus, and (on that 
considering his arguments, do \vc see h\'pothe.si'') would be intending to wni- 
reason to change our conclusioas. But ter at the distant Nieopidis. 
this difference does not prevent us from 
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APPENDIX IIL 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


A.D. 


Biography of St. Paul. 

Cotemporary Evenl^J 

36 

(?) St. Paul’s conversion [siippos- 
inc the 3 years of Gal. i. lo Judai- 
cnJly reckoned]. See p. 827, and 
note (B.) below. 




37 

(?) At Damascus. 

Death of Tiberius and accession of 
Cal.igul.\ (March 16). 

38 

(?) Flight from Damascus [See 
p. 827] to Jerusalem, and thence 



to 

Tarsus. 


39 

(?)'! 

During these years St. Paul 


40 

(?) 

preaches in Syria and Ci- 
licia, making Tahsus his 


41 

(?) 

head-quarters, and proba- 
bly undergoes most of the 

Death of Caligula and accession 


' 

sultlerings mentioned at 2 



^ Cor. xi. 24-26, viz. two of 
the Roman and the five 
Jewish scourgings, and 
three shipwrecks. See pp. 
87 and 98, and note/)n2 

of Claudius (Jan. 25), Judiea 
and Samaria given to Herod 
Agrippa I. 

42 

(?) 

Invasion of Britain by Aulus 

43 

(?)> 

Cor. xi. 25. 

ITautius. 

44 

He is brought from Tarsus to An- 

Death of Herod Agrippa I. (Acts 


tioch (Acts xi. 26), and stars 

xii.) [see note (A*.) below.] 


there a' year before the famine. 

Cuspius Fadus (as procurator) 
succeeds to the government of 
Judaea. 

45 

He visits Jerusalem with Barnabas 



to relieve the famine. 


46 

At Antioch. 

* 

Tiberius Alexander made procu- 
rator of Judaea (about this 
time). 

47 

At Antioch. 


48 

His ‘%irst Missionary Journey’ 
from Antioch to 

Cyprus, Antioch in Pisidia, Ico- 

Agulppa II* (Acta xxv.) made 
Mtag of Chalcis ; 


1 nium, Lystra, Derbe, 
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Appendix III. — continued. 


A..D. 

Biography of S. Paul. 

Cotemporary Events. 

61 

(Spring) — He arrives at Rome. 

Embassy fiom Jerusalem to Rome, 
to petition alxmt the wall [see 
note (C.) below]. 

62 

At Rome. f Phtleinon, 

(Spring) — Writes | Colossians^ 

1 Kphesians. 
(Autumn) — W rites Philippians. 

1 

Burma dies ; 

Albinus succeeds Festus as procu- 
rator ; 

Nero marries Poppaea ; 

Octavia executed ; 

Pallas put to death. 

63 

(Spring) — He is acquitted, and 
goes to Macedonia (Phil. ii. 24) 
and 

Asia Minor (Philein. 22). 

Poppiea’s dauglite'* Claudia born. 

64 

(?) He goes to Spain. [For this 
and the subsccpiont statements, 
see Chap. XXVI 1.] 

Great fire at Rome (July 19), fol- 
io wt‘d by persecution of Roman 
Christians ; 

65 

(?) In Spain. 

Gessius Florus made procurator of 
Judma. 



Conspiracy of Piso, and death of 
Seneca. 

66 

(Summer) — From Spain (?) to Asia 
Minor (1 Tim. i. 3). 

The Jewish war begins. 

67 

(Summer) — Writes 1 Tint, from 
Macedonia. 

(Autumn) — Writes Titus from 
Ephesus. 

(Winter) — At Nicopolis. 


68 

(Spring) — In prison at Rome. 
Writes 2 7'im. 

(Slimmer) — Executed fMay or 
June). 

Death of Nero in the middle of 
June. 


NOTES ON THE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

Note (A .) — Date of the Famine in Acts xi. 28. 

We find in Acts xi. 28, that Agabiis prophesied the occurrence of a 
famine, and that his prophecy was fulfilled in the r^ign of Claudius ; also, 
that the Christians of Antioch resolved to send relief to their poor brethren 
in Judsea, and that this resolution was carried into effect by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul. After relating this, St. Luke digresses from his nar- 
rative,* to describe the then state (‘about that time’) of the Church at 
Jerusalem, immediately before and after the death bf Herod Agrippa 
Iwhich is fully described Acts xii. 1—24), He then resumes the narra- 
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tire which ho had ii;terrupteJ, and tells us how Ihirnabas and Saul * 0 - 
turned to Antioch, after fulfilling their coinniission to Jerusalem (Actu 
xii. 25). 

hroni this it would appear, that llarnabas and Saul went up to Jeru- 
salem, 10 relieve the bulft-rers by famine, soon after the death of Herod 
Agrippa I. 

Now Josephus enables us to fix Agri])pa’s iliMtli very accurately : ^jr he 
tells us {Ant. xix. 9. 2), that at the time of his deatli hi' had reigned three 
full years over tlie wholo of Judasi: and also {Ant. xix. 5. 1) that early in 
the first year of Claudius (41 a. in) the sovereignty cf J luliea w’as conferred 
on him. Hence liis death was in a d. il.‘ 

The famine appears to have begun ni the yrar after his death \ for (1) 
Josephus speaks of it as having occurred during the gov» rnniont of Cu.s- 
pius Fadus and Tiberius AJexander {Ant xx. 5. 2). Now’ Cu.spius Fadus 
was sent as Procurator from IVme on the death of Agrippa I , and was suc- 
ceeded by Tiberius Alexander; and both their ProLUjalor.ships together 
only lasted ffom Afi). 45 to a.d. do , when Cnnianus .succeeded. (2) Ww 
find from Josephus (Ant. xx. 2. G, cumf»aro xx. 5. 2), that about the time of 
the beginning of Fadu-’.s government, Helena, (hu eu of Adialane. a Ji wi'^h 
proselyte, sent corn to the relief of the Ji ws in the faniiin>. (3) At the 
time of Herod Ag{*ippa'.s ib^ath. it would seem from Acts xii 20, that the 
famine could not have hogun , for the motive of t-lii' Tlaenieirins, in making 
peace, was that their country was supplieel with food from Juda a, a motive 
which could not have acted wliile Judsea il‘'eif was perishing of famine. 

Hence ive conclude that the journey of iiarual as ami yaul to Jerusalem 
vdth alms took place in a.d. 45. 

^ Note (H.). 

In p. 827, we have remarked that the interval of 11 >ears (Gal. ii. 1), 
between the flight Ironi Dania.scus and tin* Council ot il ('ru.s.ilem might be 
supposed to bo either 14 full years, or 13. or evi ii 12 >cais, Judaieally 
reckoned. It must not be imagiiuvil tliat tlie Jews arbiiianly ealh'd 
same hitirval of time 14, 13, or 12 ^eans, luit the (lenuiiiiiuition of the in- 
terA’al dependetl on tlio time wlieii it began and ended, as* follows. If jt 
began on .September 1, a.d. 38, and ended October 1, a.d. .>(), il would be 
called 14 year.s, though really only 12 year.s and one month, l.eeause it 
began before the 1st of Tisri, and ejKleifafter the 1st of Tisn ; and as the 
Jewish civil year began on the Ist of Ti.sri, the interval na.'^ (outauod in 
14 different civil y< ars. On the other hand, if it began Oetolu r 1, a.d. 38, 
and ended September 1, a.d. 50, it would only be called 12 y* ars, alfhougli 
really only two moi\^hs less than the former interval whieli was called 14 
years. Hence, as w’e do notiiiiow' tlie month of the flight from Haniascus, 
nor of the Council of Jerusalem, wa* are at liberty to suppose that the 
interval between them was only a few weeks m'lre than 12 years, and 
therefore to suppose the flight in a.d. 38, and tho (’ouncil in a.d. 50. 

Note (C.). — On the Date of the Recaf of Felix. 

We have seen that St. Paul arrived in Rome in spriny, after wintering at 
Malta, and that he sailed from Jiuhca at tho beainniug of the pncfding 
and was at Fair Havens in Crete in OcUjber, soon alter ‘the Fast,’ 

1 Additional authorities for this are given by W'iescler. 
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wh'-ch was on the 10th of Tisri (Acts xxvii. 9). Ho was sent to Rome 
by Festus, upon his appeal to Caesar, and his hearing before Festus had 
taken place about a fortnight (see Acts xxiv. 27, to xxv. 1) after the 
arrival of Festus in the province. Hence the arrival of Festus (and con- 
sequently the departure of Felix) took place in the siimnur preceding 8t. 
Paul’s voyage. 

Thig. is confirmed by Acts xxiv. 27, which tells us that St. Paul had been 
in prison two complete years at the time of Felix’s departure ; for ho was 
imprisoned at a Pcnticost^ therefore Felix’s depaitiire was just after a 
Pentecost. 

We know, then, the season of Felix’s recal, viz. the summer', and we 
must determine the date of the year. 

(a) At the beginning of St. Paul’s imprisonment at Caesarea (i.e. two 
years before Felix’s recal), Felix had been already for many years Pro- 
eiirator of Judma' (Acts xxiv. 10). ‘ Many years’ could not less than 

0 years ; therefore Felix had governed Judma at least (5 + 2 = ) 7 years 
at the time of his recal. Now J^^elix was appointed Pujcurafipr in the be- 
ginning of the 13 th year of Claudius’ (Joseph yf;//. xx. 7. 1, twelfth year com- 
plete^, that is, early in the year a.d. o 3. Therefore Ftdix’s recal could not 
have occurred before a.d. (53 + 7 =) 60. 

(i3) But we can also show that it could not have occurred after a.d. 60, 
by the following arguments. 

1. Felix was followed to Rome by Jewish ambassadors, who impeached 
him of misgovernment. He was saved from punishment by the interces- 
sion of his brother Pallas, at a time when Pallas was * in special favour 
with Niro (Joseph, Ant. xx. 8. 9). Now Pallas was jnit to death by Nero 
in the year a.d. 62 ; and it is improbable that at any part of that or the 
preceding year he should have had much influenct^ with Nero. Hence 
Felix’s recal was certainly not after a.d. 62, and prohohly not after a.d. 60. 

2. Burrus was living (Joseph. Ant. quoted !>y Wieseler), at the time when 
Felix’s Jewish accusers were at Rome. Now Burrus died not later than 
February a.d. 62. And the Jewish ambassadors could not have reached 
Rome during the season of the Mare Clausitm. Therefore they (and 
consequently Felix) must have come to Rome not after the autumn of 
a.d. 61. 

3. Paul, on arriving at Rome, was delivered (Acts xxviii. 16) to the 
Prtefect (not the Prcefects f ; hence there was a single Prsefect in com- 
mand of the Praetorians at that time. But this was not the case after the 
death of Buitus, when Rufus and Tigellinus were made joint Prcefects. 
Hence (as above) Paid could not have arrived in Romo before a.d. 61, and 
therefore Felix’s recal (which was in the year before Paul’s arrival at 
Rome) could not have been of Ur a.d. 60. 

Therefore Felix’s recal has been proved to be neither after a.d. 60, nor 
before a.d. 60 ; consequently it was in a.d. 60. 

(7) This conclusion is confirmed by the following considerations: — 

1. Festus died in Judaea, and wjis succeeded by Albinus ; we are not 
informed of the duration of Festus’s government, but we have proved (a) 

* Tacitus places the appointment of reign f A.D. 54). In a.d. 55 he was 
Felix earlier than this; but on such a accused of treason, but acquitted ; and 
question his authority is not to be com- after this acquittal he seems to have 
])ured with that of Josephus. regained his^ favour at court. 

2 Pallas had been mainly instrii- ^ The official phrase was in the 
mental in obtaining Nero’s adoption by plural, when there w as more than Mie 
Claudius ; but by presuming too much Praefect. So Trajan writes, ‘ vinctus 
on his favour, he excited the disgust of mitti ad prwfectos prajtorii mci debet.’ 
Nero at the very beginning of his — Plin, Ep. x. 65. 
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that it did not begin before a. d. 60, and we know th.it Albiniis was in ottioe 
in Judye.i in the autumn of a.i>. 62 (at the fea.st of Tabornacles, and per- 
liaps considerably before that time. Hence Festu.s'.s arrival (and Felix's 
recal) must have been either in 60 or 61. Now, if we siippoM' it in 61, we 
must crowd into a space of fifteen months the following rveiits ; (</) 

Festiis represses disturbances. (/>) Agrippall. builds lii^* p.ilace ovt'rhnik- 
ing the temple. (e) The Jews build their wall, intercej>tiiig liis view, (r/) 
They send a depiit.itioii to Home, to obtain leaAi* to lv< ep their wall, (e) 
They gain tlieir suit at Koine by tln‘ intercession of Foi)|>a‘a, ( /’) They 
return to Jerusalem, leaving the‘Iligh I’riest Ishmael as hostage at Ki>me. 
(//) Agrippa on their return nominates a new High Friest (.Joseph), the 
Icngtli of whose tenure of olfieo we are not loUl. (//) .losepli is succeeded 
in the high priesthood by Ananus, wli<i holds the otfict* threi* months, and 
is displaced just before the arrival of All>inu‘'. This succession of evtuits 
could not have occurred between the siimim r <if a.i> 61 ami the autumn 
of A.i). 62; because the double voyage of the Jewish (‘ml>assy, with their 
residtuice iiV Kom?, w'ould alone have oeeiipietl twt'lve months. Hrnee 
we conclude that from the arrival of k'e.stus to tliat of Albinus was 
a period of not less tliau two years, and consequently that Festiis arrived 
A.D. 60. 

2. Tilt* Procurators of Judtea generally changed when tin* l^ro- 

praetors of Syria were* changed. Now QmnliMtus was sueeecMled by (a)rbiilo 
in Syria A.D. 60; hence wo iniglit naturally expect h'elix to be ri*ealled in 
that year. 

3. Paul w'as indulgentl y treated 'x.wxW. \\\') Koine for tv'o ytarH 

after his arrival tliere. Now' lie c(*rtainly woiiM not liavo been treated in- 
dulg»'ntly after the Hom.in tire (in July (i I ). H(*iie,e his arriv'al was at 
latest jiot after (61 — 2 --- ) a.d. 62. Camsecjuently F'elix’s was cer- 

tainly not after 61 

4. After Nero’s accession (October 1.3, a.d. ol) Josephus ’ nienlions the 

following conse<*utivc I'venI s as having oia-iirre.l in Ju<l;e.i ; {a) ('apture of 
the great bandit Plleazar by Felix. {f>) Rise of the Suuirii. (r) Murder of 
Jonathan unpunished, (r/) Many pretmnh rs to lu-pir.ition or Messiahship 
lead followers into the w'ildernc.ss. (e) 'I'in^se are dispm'seif by the Hom.'in 
troops. ( /*) An Kgyptian rebel at the head of a body ol' Siearii excites t In- 
most daiigc-rous of all these iiisurn-etions ; his followers are dofe.itc d, but In- 
himself e.scapc-s. This series of ev<*iU.s could not w* ll h.ue oei-upn-d less 
than three years, and we should tlier<*fore fix the insiirreet ion «>t tin- I'.gyp- 
tiaii not before a.d. d7. Now' wlieii .Si Paid w'.is arresicd in the if injib-, 
he was at first mistak«-n for tliis n-bd Fgyptiaii, who is jnenfif>in‘d as ‘ tin* 
Egyptian w'ho before thes<* days made an uproar’ (Acts xxi. .'iHj, an <x- 
pre.ssion which would very naturally bf- ii^f d if tin- Egyptians insurreetion 
had occurrofl in the preceding year. This wouKl again agref with .siipj^os- 
ing the date of St. Paul’s arrest to be a.t>. 08, and tln-refore J-elixs eal 
A.D. 60. ... 

5. St. Paul (Acts xviii. 2) finds Aquila and Pn.sciila ju-f arrjvc<l ;it 
Oorinth from Kome, whence they wa-re banished by a det-ree »jf tlie Em- 
peror Claudius. Wo do not know the date of this decree, but it could inA 
at the latest have been later than a.d. d4, in which year ( laadius dn-f . 
Now the Acts gives us distinct infonniition that betw'cen this first arrival at 
Corinth and St. Paul’s arre.st at .b-rii.salem tliere were the following inter- 
vals of time, viz. : From arriving at Corinth to reaching A utiorli years, 
from reaching Ephesus to leaving Ephesus 2 J ycArs, from leaving l.p k-huh 
to reaching Jerusalem 1 year. (See Acts xviii. xix. and xx.) Ihese make 

* The references are given by VVieseler. 
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ABI 

BBA, remarks on the use of the word, 
487 w. 

Acamas, pr(gTnontofy of, 127 
A coo, 5G4 

Achaia, 244 ; liarbours of, 323 ; pro- 
vince of, under the Konians, 32<) 
Acre, 8t. Jean d’, 5(51 
Aerocorinthus, tlio, 323 ; its importance, 
ih . ; views from its summit, ih. 
Acropolis, the, 2G8, 273 ; view of the 
restored, 290 
Acts of the Apostles, 108 
Adana, 19G 199 ?/. 

Adramyltiiim, 21d, G31 

iOG n, 

island of, 2G7 

Airabus, the prophet, 104, 560 
Aurora, the, of Athens, 273 
Aj*ricoia, 13 

Agrippa, Herod, grandson of Herod the 
(4 real, 92 ; his death, lOG 
Agrippa II., GOO 

meaning of, 524 n. 

Ak-Sher, 291 
Alban Mount, G72 
Albinus, 613 n. 

Alcibiades, character of, 282; fortifi- 
cations of, at Cos, 556 
Alexander the coppersmith, 429, 431 
Alexander the Great, 6, 7 ; at Pam- 
phylia, 129 • « 

Alexandria, eminence of, 629 
Alexandria Troas, 215 ; harbour of, 
217, 544 n. 

Almalee, in Lycia, 542 
Almsgiving amongst the Jews, 54 
‘Altar of the Twelve Gods ’ at Athens, 
274 ; to the ‘ Unknown God,^ 281 
Amphipolis, 246 

Amphitheatres in Asia Minor, 540 
Amplias, 535 

Amyntas, King of Galatia, 19,* 147 
Ananias, 77 

Ananias, the Jewish merchant, 104 n. 
Anazarbus, on the Pyramus, 19 n. 
Ancyra, description of, 189 n., 209 


APO 

Andriace, 560 w., 636 
Androcliis, founder of Ephesus, 420 
Andronieiis, ‘ kinsman ’ of St. Paul, 535 
Anemurium, cliffs of, 127 
Anmeiis N(’vatus. See Gallio 
*MviTaro<;^ the word as translated in the 
A. V., 117 11. 

‘ Antinomian,’ the term ns applied to 
the ‘ all things lawful ’ party at 
Corinth, 491 n. 

Antinomianism, Corinthian, 494 
Aniinomians, 379 

Antinous, the favourite of Hadrian, 
birthplace of, n. 

Antioch, 91 ; Jewish Christians in, 97,’ 
descrij)tion and history of the city, 
W)y et earthquake and famine 
in, 104 ; a revelation at, 109 
Antioch in Pisidia, 1.31 ; identilied with 
the modern town of Jal()l)ateh, 1.35; 
its fouudati<m, ib. ; called (kesariu by 
Augustus, 1.36 

*Ai/Tioxtta? Tvx>), statue of the, 103 n. 
Antioch us ICpiplianes, coins of, 21 ; his 
adoption of Jlutnan fashions, 22 
Antiochus Sotc'r, 188 
Antigoiiia Troas. See Alexandria Troas 
Anti-Taurus, the, 119 it. 

Antipas, son of Herod the (ireat, 23 

Anti pater, 22 

Antipatris, 597 

Antonia, tlie fortress, 582 

Antonine Itinerarv, 245 

Antoninus Pius, 288 

Anxur, 668, 670 

Aorist, St. Paul’s constant use of the, 
for the perfect, 451 n. \ 487 n. ; 506 n. 
Apamea in Asia Minor, 101 
Apelles, 5i57 

Apollo Patrous, tefnple of, 274 
A[)ollonia on the Adriatic, description 
of, 246 

A polios, 351, 364, et seg. ; followers of, 
379 

Apostles, Acts of the, 42 ; their office 
in the Primitive Church, 337 
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Index, 


APO 

Apostles and Elders, letters of the, to 
the Christians of Antioch, 176 
Apostolic Church, the, 54 
Appellatio, the Itoman rij^ht of, GIG n. 
Appendices; I. On the time of the visit j 
to Jerusalem, mentioned in Galatians 
(chap, ii.), 821. II. On tlie Date of ' 
tlie Pastoral Epistles, 829. III. Caro 
nolo^ical Table, 832 
Appian Way, 668 
Appii Forum, 671 
Aquila, 299, 300, 330 
Aquila, the translator of the Old Testa- 
ment into Greek, 299 
Arabia, the word as used by the ancients, 
79 

Aram, 29 

Aramaean Jews, 29 ^ 

Aratus, the Greek poet of Cilicia, 293 n. 
Araunah, threshinj^ floor of, 578 
Archelaus, son of Herod, 90, 91 ; his 
banishment, 45 

Archelaus, last King of Cappadocia, 190 
Archippus, 371 

Areopagus, 268, 273 ; description of the, 
290 

Aretas, the Arab ro^'al title of, 67 n. ; 

coins of, 89 n, 

Arethusa, Pass of, 247 
Argajus, Mount, 148 
Aricia, town of, 671 
Aristarchus, 632 

Aristobulus, the, mentioned in Rom. 

xvi. 10, 535 
Aristotle, 277 
Artemio, 115 
Artemisian fcsti^d, 428 
Asia, the word as used by the ancients, 
182, et seq. 

Asia Minor, robbers in, 129 ; ‘water 
floods ’ of, 130 ; caravans in, 131 ; 
table-lands of, 133 ; political divisions 
of, 182 71. 

A I'apxai, translation of, 428 n, 
Asiarchs, tin*, 428 
Asj^ndus, 127 
‘ Assemblies of the Wise,^ 49 
Assize-towns of the Romans, 428 
Assos, 214 ; notice of, 547 
Astrology, passion of the Antiochaeans 
for, 103 ; amongst the Orientals, 
118 

Asyncritus, 685 

Athenian religion, notice of the, 280 
Athenodorus, 88 

Athens, scenery around, 268 ; descrip- 
tion of the city of, 268, et seg. ; its 
‘carefulness in’religion,’ 28p ; pagan- 
ism of, contrasted with Christianity, 1 
296 } compared with Corinth, 297 
Athos, Mount, 217, 220 , 243, 265 j 


BET 

Attaleia, bay of, 127 ; town of, 127 ; 

history and description of, 158 
Attains "Philadelidms, 128 
Attains 111., King of Pergamus, 184 
Attica, description of, 268 
‘ Augustan Band,’ the, 23 n. 

Augustine, St. on the names of ‘ Saulus * 
an^ ‘ 1 aulus,’ 122 
Aulcn, pass of, 246 

Avrbs € 7 ( 6 , meaning of, in Rom. vii. 25, 
515 «. 

Avcrnus Lacus, 665 
Axius, river, 242 


B ake, 196 n.\ 666 

Balaamites, or Nico(aitans, 746 
Barbarian, use of the word in the N.T., 
7 71. 

Barjcsus, the sorcerer, 119 
Barnabas at Antioch, 85, 98 ; accom- 
panies St. Paul to Jerusalem, with 
contribution-money in time of famine, 
105 ; becomes one of the teachers at 
Antioch, 108; departs for Cyprus, 
110 ; arrives at Selencia, 112 ; at Sa- 
lamis, 113; and at Paphos, 115; 
brought before Sergius Pauliis, 119 ; 
visits Pamphylia, 126 ; arrives at 
Perga, 127 ; alid at the table-Jand of 
Asia Minor, 133 ; reaches Antioch in 
Pisidia, 138 ; accompanies St. Paul 
to the synagogue there, 138 ; expelled 
from the city, 145 ; Journeys towards 
Lycaonia, 145 ; reaches Iconium, 
145 ; flics from a conspirac}’ of the 
Iconians to destroy him, 147 ; reaches 
Lystra, 150 ; goes to Dcrbe, 157 ; 
turns back and revisits Lystra, 
Iconium, and Antioch, 157 ; reaches 
Perga, 158 ; accompanies St. Paul to 
Jerusalem, 167 ; arrives there, 168 ; 
his address to the Christian confer- 
ence at Jerusalem, 170; returns to 
Antioch, 175 ; quarrels with and 
separatees from St, Paul, 192, 194 ; 
his subsequent life, 194 
Basil, St., 287 
Basilica, the Roman, 676 
Basilidcs, the Gnostic, 358 n. 

Baptism, infant, 228 
Baris, 582 

Baulos-Dagh, the, 212 n. 

Behistoun, rock inscriptions of, 196 n. 

Beilaii Pass, the, 196 

Bijaa, the, 328 71. ; 583 

Benjamin, lot of, 45 

Berenice, 20, 190, 600, 617 

Bercea, description of, 260 

Bethesda, pool of, 405 

Bethsaida, city of, 227 
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Bin-bir-Kilisseh, 148 w. 

Bishop, ofKce of, in the Primitive 
Churcl>, ;JJ0 

Bitln iiia, description of, 185 
Bovillie, 672 

Buldur, marble road at, 132 ; lake of, 
133, 134 

Burrus, the praetorian prefect, 674 

C ABBALA, meaning of the word, 
3o6 n. 

Capua, 668 
Caesar, J., 119 

Caesarea, 23, 95 ; its theatre, 105 ; de- 
scription of the city, 605 
Caesarea Str^onis, «ity of, 87 w. 

Caius or Gains, 312 
Caligula, 68, 91 
Cambunian Hills, the, 242 n. 
Cameniata, Joh., history of, 249 n. 
Campagna of Rome, 632 
Campanian Way, 667 
Candace, Queen, 16 
Cappadocia, description of, 190 
Capreie, island of, 664 
Casilinum, 669 
Casius, Mount, 113 
Catarrliactes, river, 127 
Caysker, river, 368 
Caystrian meadows, 419 
Cemetery, Christian use of the word, 61 n. 
Cenchre.T, 269 ; notice of, 330 ; its geo- 
graphical position, 537 n. 

Cephas, the name, 382 n, 

C'ephisiis, river, 270, 277 j 

Ceram icus, the, at Athens, 273 I 

Cercinitis, the lake, 246 ' 

Ceres, temple of, at Athens, 272 ' 

Cestrus, river, 128 

Charity amongst the early Christians, 

‘ Chiefs of Asia,’ 428 i 

Chios, 868, 549 ' 

Chittim, 124 • ! 

‘Chittim, isles of,’ 124 «, ‘ 

Cliloc, family of, 378 
Chrestus, 29*9 
Chrysorrhoas, river, 72 
Chrysostom, John, 146 
Christianity and Judaism, 26, 27 
Christianity, dissemination of, in An- 
tioch in Pisidia, 144; compared with 
Greek philosophy, 284 ; foundation 
of, in Achaia, 367 ; in Rome, founder 
of, not known, 497 

* Christians,’ the name, when first used, 

99 ; extract from William of Tyre 
respecting, 100 

Clu^sippus the Stoic, his birthplace. 
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C hiirch, the Apostolic, 53 ; charity of 
its members, 54 ; tirst aspect of the, 
55, 56 ; formation of the first, of 
united Jews and Gentiles, 144 ; con- 
troversy in the, 161 ; great conference 
ot the Apostles and Klder^ of the, 
at Jerusalem, 170; its decree, 172; 
foundation of the, in :Macedonia, 227; 
constitution of the Primitive, 338, tt 
; ordinances ol the, 3J3 ; festivals 
of the, 3-16 ; divisions in the, 346 ; 
heresies in the, 350 

Church ot Philipju, 136 ; veneration of, 
for St. Paul, 436 ; its Hberalitv to the 
Aj)ostle, 436, 468 
Church of 1 yre, 5li3 
Church, the Roman, 679 
Cit) 3 'ra, ‘ the Birmingham of Asia 
Min(>r,’ 132 

Cic(“ro, 11, 13; as governor of Cilicia, 
20; at Athens, 277, 278 w. 

Cilicia, 11, K; ; Rough Cilicia, 17; Plat 
C'ilicin, 18; mountain wall of, 18; as 
a Roman province, 20; under (iiceio, 
20; description of, 191 
C31ician (duirchc'^, foundation of the, 78 
‘(31ician g.Mov/ 157, 196 71., 198 71. 
‘(51icium ’ tents, -10, 131 
Cimon of Athens, statue of, 274; his 
victory over the I’ersians at I’lattea 
and Salamis, 127 
Citlueron, hills of, 268 
Citium, Pluenician colony- of, 124 71. 
CJaudia, 771, 780 7 /. 

Claudius Lysias, 584 ; letter of, to Felix, 
597 ^ 

CJaudius, the Emperor, 92, 94 ; his 
edict banishing the Jews from Rome, 
299 

CJean flies, the Stoic, hymn of, 4 n. 
C’nidus, notice of, 557, 637 
Colon ia, observations on the constitu- 
tion of a, 225 
Colon n a. Cape, 267, 268 
C’olossje, 208 ?i. ; description of, 690 
f’olossiaiis, Epistle to the, 692 
Colossus at Rhodes, the, 558 
("olony, constitution of a Roman, 225 
Commerce, Roman, 628 
(Conference, great, of the Apostles and 
Elders at Jerusalem, 170 
Constaiitia, 115 
Consular Way, 668 

Contributions for poor Jewish Chris- 
tians, 4tJ5, 496 

(^’onventus, use of the word, 427 n. 
Coracesium, cliffs of, 127 
CJoressus mountains, 419 
Corinth, 297, 298 ; its early history, 
325 ; under the Romans, 325 ; its 
destruction by Mummius, 325 j re- 
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con 

establishment of its importance umler 
Tulins Cicsnr, ;i2i; ; lumnlt at, .t'« 
Corinthian Cimrcii, state of, in time of 
^ St. Paul, t!!.'! ; its snbse<inenl, < ha- 

tt™n\hians;’’inrst bipistio to the, It^l ; 

CoHnthianl! liceni lousness of the, 3 , 0 
Cornelims, 8H, 94; conve, Mon of, . •>, 

Corn vessels of b.;?ypt. 

Co-i, islinid <>t, - Pilicvi 

CossnIianusCapito, governor of Cilu i.i, 

191 n. 

c!f Athens 274 
('rasus, Mount, 559 

Crassus 

Crenides, city of, 

CrisiT'rSlr of the Synagogue,' .".b". 
Cross" meaning of the expression, to 

boast in the cross 4.>.> u. , e>-j 

c.rwsus and tiic ‘ Kphesi.ui betters, 
Cutnic, Cfs. 

^Su;,'the“:^veriMO 

as a Roman pro- 
"vince, 115 ; history of, 124 
Cvrene, 15 


*Epa 

I Drepanum, promontory of, l‘->7 
Dnisilla, wife ot helix, Oil 

' Dyrrachiuni, w. 


l)'*'^^i?amarU’ the female convert at 

Da—CoT-, roads bom, to Jer.isa- 
lein, 09 ; histoiy ot, / 1 
Daidino, 103 
Delos, slave-trade of, i< 

f/enre^f/and the silversmiths, . 129 

229 

K"’.v‘!ri4 157, 198,200; Bite 
of, 201 , „ 

‘ Devil,’ and ‘dtemon, 230 
Diana, temple of, at Rerga, 128 , statue 
of, by Praxiteles, 2/o 
Diana of Ephesus, worship of, 3^ , 

^Temple of Ephesus, 422*. worship o , 
423 

Dica3archia, 605 
Dinocrates, 8 

Sy:iuW‘X\‘'S'at Athens. 295 
Dium, 204 
Drachma, the, o4%n* 


i-«AKMEST-MOXEY, 443 w. 

Pj Easter, 543 

Kbionites. the, 747 

Kdessa, 2(>1 n. ^ 

‘llyefiior, meaning of the term, 4)4 . 

Rgnatia, Via, 244 

Ej^yptian corn vessels, (i.m 

Ehicr, the name, 310 

Elo^niini, the document so called, 2 n. 

VlvVnas liariesus, 1 19 a i -c’ 

Ihuenetus, ‘ the lirst-fruits of Achaia, 
^11-2, 535 , 

Kpaphras, 371, 08^, 0;>- 
Epaphroditus, Olio, 0l>5 
•I'TTupxi'x, meauiiiK ot, 110 191 n. 

‘ Ephesian letters, 3/ 1 
Kphesiat. nmbm'. 3-0^ 

'‘’leir-m'h’ctwecn it and tlie Epistle to 
the (\)h)ssians, 719 

ciuN'T; 1t^pm"ent appoaram^e, 
4.>i) . its celebrated temple. 422, 

political constitution of, 

in tlie city, 130 ; speech ot the town 
clerk, 431 

lum, ‘2H5 n. ^ 

Epimenidcs of Crete, /01 n. 

|.:pipolie, 003 

’l ffi<TKoiro9, oince IM, 1 Enistle 

Epistles of St. Raul : Mn ^ 

to the Thestalonians, .104 , 
wr. • A,. Thessalonians, 3lo , 


vu A..A ^wCSRaiomaiiN . Q,r. . 

Enistle to the Thessalonians, 31 o , 

E rst Epistle tp the Corinthians, 

Vcond Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, 440 ; Epistle to the 
478 • Epistle to the Romans, 4.U , 
Fois’tle to Rhilemon. 089 ; to the 
c.&ts, 092; to, the 
705 ; to the Rldhpl-mns, - 20 ,^bK»t 

S’Ttothe«r777;"Epistle to the 

EidstleTVastoral, on asef hi 

829 ; peculiar words and phrases 

iKpiphaniuB, bishop of Sa^ 
'?rrorii'«‘-tertainment so caUed, 
403 71. 
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Erastn?», 378, 53G 
Erecthoinm, tlie, 27G 
Eski-Karahissar, 208 
Essenes, the, 20 
J^hesian winds, G27 
Euboea, island of, 2G7 
Eunice, mother of Timotheus, 156 
Euroclydon, the, G43 ; etynioloj^y of 
the word, G44 n. 

Eurymedon, river, 127 

Eutyeh us. restored to life by St.Paul,545 

‘ Evanj^elist,’ the term, 5(JG n. 

Exorei.sts, Jewish, 375 
E 3 'crdir, lake of, 133, 134 


E^AIR Ik \.VE]V^S, G30 

i- Famaf^ousta, 114 ^ 

Felix, 509 ; summoned to Rome, 613 

Festivals of the Primitive Church, 34G 

Festus, G14 

Formiae, GGO 

Fundi, plain of, G70 

Furies, sanctuarv ot the, 274 


^ADARICNES, demoniacs of the 
vl country of the, 231 
Gnf^^itas, river, 226 
Gains, or (Jains, 259, 536 
Galatoi and Kelta*, 187 
Galatia, description of, 18G ; foundation 
of, 187 

Galatian Church, state of the, 477 
Galatians, F2pistle to the, 478 
Galen, 117 

Gallesus, precipices of, 419 
Galli, the, of Galatia, 269 
Gallio, orit^inalU’ called Annaeus Nova- 
tns, proconsul of Acliaia, 326 
Gamaliel, 47, 56 ; pravt r of, 47 n. 
Games of Asia and Epliesus, 428 
(jate of »St. {Steidien, 60 
Ganks, settlement of the, in A.sia, 187 
Gazith, or ‘ the J^tone (diambcr,’ 58 
Genealogies, the, mentioned in the 
Pastoral ICpistles, 354 n. 

Gentiles at the svna<ro^ue of Antioch 
in Pisidia, 143 ; addressed bv St. 
Paul, 143 ; their reception of the 
Word of God, 144 ; reli^^iou''l\' and 
socially separated from the Jews, 161 
Gibea, 45 
Gilboa, Mount, 44 
Gnosticism, 691 
Gnostic.s, 358 n. 

Gophna, 594 
Gordium, 189 n. 

Gospel first preached in Europe, 227 
* Grace before meat,' the, as used in the 
Primitive Church, 753 n. 


I rpa^ui/iareJ?, the, of Acts xix. 35, 426 
I ‘Grecians,’ 30 

Greek tongue, 8 ; a Ihet Jo<.^ical lan- 
I f^uaj^o, 8 ; its universal spread amon^ 
' the educated clasMs, 13 
Greeks, the, 6; soc ial (‘ondiii<fn of, 9 
, (ircf^o, Cape, 113 
Grej;or\' Nazianzeno, St., 287 
Grotius on the names ‘ SauUis ’ an<l 
I ‘ Paul ns,’ 122 

1 Gjnnnasimn, the, in Greek cities, 539 a. 


H JEMVH, Mount, 561 

Haliacrnon, river, 261 
IIannil)al in the lleet of Antioehus, 127 
Ilarmodius and Aristo^eiton, statues 
of, 27 1 

Hebrews^ I')>i.sth* to tht*, it.s authorship, 
781,788 ; its rt'tiders, 785 ; itsohjeel, 
7t>0 ; text of JCjadle, 790 
Helena, nmlluT of Kin^^ Izates, 104 
llelleni'^t .J(‘\vs, 29 

j Heresies in the Primitive Chureh, 355 ; 
in tin* later Apo.stolic Chureh, 170 
Hennas, 535 
' Ih'rrnes, 535 
Hennon, Mount 70 
H<‘rmus, river, 213 
Herod A^^rippa I., 23, 92 
Herod A^nii»pa II., 550 
Herod Antipas, t;7 
Heiodians, tlie, 29 
Hero<lion, 535 

Herod, Kinj^ of Chalei^, 599 
Henxl the Gr(‘ar,^22 ; intJTview with 
An^nislus, 22 ; Tteath of, 45 
IlertKl’s theatre and amphitheatre, 540 
Herostratns, 422 
Hierarch^', the tireek, 425 
Hill<4, Jewish selmol of, 47 
Hospitalitx', Christian, 228, 229 
H\mettiis, JMount, 2ti8 


TCONIUM (now' Konieh), 145; its 
I history', 145 
Ida, Gulf of, 211 n. 

‘ Idols, dumb,’ recent discover^' of, at 
Tarsus, 197 w. 

Hissus. river, 270 
Ilium, New, 216 71. 

Imhros, island cif, 246 

Illvricinn, 243 ; (jreek, 470 ; Roman, 470 

Informers at Rome, 767 

Isauiia, 17 ; robbers of, 514 

Jsbart^ 130 n. 

Isthmitin Games, 538 ; Stadium, note 
on the, 538 

Isthmus, notice of the, 321 
‘ I talian Band,’ the, 23 
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« Italian Cohort,’ the, of Cornelius, 96 | J( 

Italy, misery of, during Romes splen- 
dour, 12 , 

Tzates, King of Adiabenc, 104 

JACOB’S WELL, 70 
J James the Just, 17 1 ; his address to J 
the conference of Christians at Jeru- J 
salem, 171, 570 
James, St., 105 
Jason, 257, 536 
Jebel-el-Akrab, 113 

Jerusalem, state of, under the Romans, J 
45 ; conference at, between the Chris- J 
tians and the Pharisaic Christians, J 
169 , ^ _ 

Jewish dispersion, the, 14, 15 n. 

Jewish exorcists, 375 
Jewish mode of teaching, 48 
Jewisii names, history of, 121 
Jewish spiritual pride and exclusive 
b'gotry, 143 

Jews, languages • spoken by, at the 
period of the Apostles, 2 ; religious 
civilisation of the, 3 ; influence of, ! 
on the heathen world, 5 ; dispersion ; 
of, 14 ; colony of, in Babylonia, 14 ; , 
in Lydia and Plirygia, 15 ; in Africa, 

14 ; in Alexandria, 15 ; in Europe, ! 
15 ; in Rome, 15 ; ])roselytes of, 15 ; j 
forcibly incorporated with aliens, 16 ; I 
Jews in Arabia, 16 ; iu the east ot 
the Mediterranean, 16; Jewish sects, 

19 ; Jews not unfrequently Roman 
citizens, 38 ; statfi of the Jews after 
the death of Herod, 46; mode of 
teaching amongst, 48 ; almsgiving 
amongst, 54 ; numerous in Salamis, 
114; insurrection of, at Salamis, 
114 ; synagogue of, at Antioch in , 
Pisidia,* 136 ; spiritual pride and ex- ' 
elusive bigotry of, 143 ; intrigues of , 
Judaisers at Xntioch, 159 ; influen- j 
tial position of, at Thessalonica 18(i ; | 
colony of, at Bercea, 262 ; in Athens, 
280 ; * in great numbers in Athens, 
298 ; banished from Romo by com- 
mand of the Emperor Claudius, 299 ; 
colonies of, in Asia Minor, 300; 
charges of the, against St. Pa«l at 
Corinth, 328 ; Jews at Ephesus, 330 ; 
irritation of the, at the progre^ ot 
Christianity, 541 ; conspiracy of, to 
take the life of St. Paul in the Isth- 
mus, 641 ; hatred of, of the Roman 
soldiers at Jerusalem, 583 ; 
tion of, at the appearance of 
Pa.il in the temple, 57fi ; slausliter 
of, in the streets^of Ctesarea, 607 ; 
Jews iu Rome, 677 


John the Baptist, 364 ; disciples of, 3^ 
John, St., 105 ; his meeting with St. 
Paul, 174 

John, ‘ whose surname was Mark,’ 10(), 
127 ; leaves St. Paul and Barnabas, 
and returns to Jerusalem, 129, 175, 
194 

Jonathan, the high priest, 600 
Jose.s,.the Levite of Cyprus, 97 
Judaisers generally, 350 
Judtea, history of, 600 ; geographica 
position of, 6 ; notices of, 17 ; political 
changes in, 22 ; state of, 46 
Judas, 175, 176 
Julia, 535 
Julius, city of, 46 
Juliopolis, Tarsus so called, «. 
Julius, the centurion, 537 
Junius, ‘ kinsman ’ of St. Paul, 535 
Jus Italicum, remarks on the, 216 w. 
Justus, 314 


K ARA.-DAGH, or Black Mountain, 
148 

Kara-dagh, view of, 200 
Kolta 3 and Galatic, 186 
‘ Keys, The,’ 1 13 
Kiutaya Cotyieum 

Konieh. <See Iconium 


T ADIK, 208 

-Li Laodicea Combuda, 208 
Laodicea, Churcli of, 705 
Lastaja, 610 
Latin us, Mount, 556 
Lebanon, 17 
I/jctum, Cape, 546 
Legions, Roman, 603 
Lemnos, 220 

Leoui, Port (the Pi roe us), 269 
Leontopolis, temple of Omas at, 31 w. 
Libertines, synagogue of the, 5o 
Limyra, Greek tableto at, 132 
Linus, 771 

Liris, river, 669 . 

Lissus, the modern Alessis, 244 n. 

Lois, grandmother of Timotheus, 156 
Longinus, governor of Syria, 583 
‘Long Legs’ of Athens, the, 2/1 
‘Long Walls’ of Athens, 271 
Lucius of Cyrene, 108, 109 
Lucrine Lake, oyster beds of, 66o 
Luke, St., his meeting with bt, Paul, 
Silas, and Timotheus at Alex^dna 
Troas, 218; they sail from Troas, 
219 ; arrive at Samothrace, 220 ; 
reach Philippi, 223 ; left behind at 
Philippi, 239 ; visited by St. Paul 
I at Philippi, 542 ; they both sail from 
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Philippi and arrive at Troas, 543 ; 
leaves Troas and arrives at Assos, 
647 ; at Miletus, 551 ; at Patara, 
501 ; at Tyre, 502 ; at Csesarea, 500 ; 
at Jerusalem, 509 ; writes his Gospel, 
012 ; accompanies St. Paul from 
Ccesarea to Home, 032 ; remains with 
him till St. Paul’s death, 032, 822 

Lycabettus, 209 

Lycaonia, 147 ; drought of, 201 n. 

Lyceum, the, 277 

Lydia, 157 

Lydia, her profession of faith and bap- 
tism, 228 

Lystra, city of, 149 ; visited by St. 
Paul, 151 


M ACCAB^AN shekels, 2 

Maccabees, Second Book of, au- 
thorship of, 15 n. 

Macedonia Prima, 243 ; Quarta, 243 
n. ; Secunda, 243 ; Tertia, 243 n, 
Macedonia, coins of, 218 
Macedonians, liberality of the, 407 
Maeander, valley of Hie, 174 ; river. 
553 n. 

Magicians oriental, 118, et seq. 

Mayo?, good and bad senses in which it 
was used, 119 n. 

Mahomedan school, <lescription of, 
42 77 . 

Malea, Cape, 323 

Manaen, foster brother of Herod Anti- 
pas, 108, 109 

Maran-atha, meaning of the word, 
417 n. 

Marathon, 207 
Marius, 119 

Marriages between the Jews and Greeks, 
204 

Mary, 371 
Massicus Hills, 009 

Meals, customs of Greek and Roman, 
238, 403 n. • 

Megabyzi, or priests of DIhna, 425 

Melissie, the priestesses so called, 425 

Melita, 658, 659 

Mercurius Propyloeus, 275 

Mesogoea, region of the, 268 

Messogis, 419 

Milestone, the Golden, 275 

Miletus, 368, 550 

Millo, the causeway, 22 n. 

Minerva Promachus, 269, 272 ; statue 
of, 276 

Minerva Hygieia, statue of, 275 
Minturnse, 669 

Mithridates, King of Pj)ntu8, 190 
Mitylene, notice of, 547 
‘ Mnason of Cyprus,’ 97, 567 


Mopsuestia, 190 n. 

Mummius, 325 
Munychia, height of the, 270 
Museum of Athena, the, 268 
Mycale, 550 
Myra, (i35 

IMysia, description of, 211; remarks on 
the history of 212 w. 


N ABLOUS or Neapolia, 69 

Narcissus, the, mentioned in Rom. 
xvi. 11, 535 

Navigation of the ancients, 623, et seq. 
* Nazarenes.’ 99 

Nazarites, the, 330 ; the four, 573 ; 

vow of, .574, 575 
Neapolis, or Nahlous, 09 
I Neapolis of Maccdonin, 221 
; Nereus, 535 

j Nero, his marriage with Poppaea, 723 ; 
converts in the househohl of, 734 ; 
his character, 742; St. Paul brought 
before, 742 

Neptune, statue of, at Ath(*ns, 272 
Nestor, tutor of Tilxo ins, 88 
‘Nicholas of Antioch,’ 10 
Nicholas, St., 035 
Nicolaitans, or Balaamites, 746 
Nicomecies 111., King of Bithynia, 185 
Nicopolis, 472 
i Nicopolis in Kpirin, 098 
I Nicosia, 114 
No/uio?, meaning of, 503 n. 


O LIVES, Mount*of, 581 
Olympas, 535 
Olympus, Mount, 242, 204 
Onesimus, the slave, t>88 ; meaning of 
the name, 089 w. 

Onesiphorus, 771 

Orontes, valley" of the, 10; the river, 
101; description of the, 110 
Ortygia, 663 

Overseer, office of, in the Primitive 
Church, 340 


P ACTYAS, Mount, 419 

‘ Painted Porch,’ the, 283 
! Palatine, the, 719 
1 Pallas, death of, 720 
: Pamphylia, 83 ; sea of, 127 ; descrip- 
tion of, 185 
Pangajus, Mount, 221 
Paoli, village of, in Pisidia, 1.30 
J Papho*v 115; New, history of, 126, et 
1 seq. ; Old, 125 
I Parnas hills of, 268, 269 
’ Paroreia in Phrygia, 134 
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Participles, accumulation of, in Acts 
xvi. (), 7, 211 71. ; used substantively, 
401 n. 

Parthenon, the, at Athens, 27h 

‘ Paschal Lamb is Christ, who was slain 
for u«,’ remarks on the passage, 
28 n. 

Patara, harbour of, 500 

Patrobas, 535 

Paul, St., a Pharisee, 27 ; language of 
Ids infancy, 32 ; his childhood at 
Tarsus, 34 ; his descent from Benja- 
min, 30, 37 ; his early education, 41 ; 
period of his birth, 37 ; his station 
in life, 40 ; Ids boyhood, 43 ; sent to 
Jerusalem, 43 ; Ins study there, 52 ; 
his early maidiood, 53 ; ids taste for 
(ireck literature, 53; his presence at 
the death of St. SU‘j»l»cn, 01 ; his per- 
secution of the Clu'istians, 0-1 ; Ids 
journey to Damascus, 07 a., tl8 ; im- 
portance of his conversion, 73 ; vision 
of Jesus C’hrist, 75 ; Ids call, 75 ; his 
blindness, 70 ; his recovery of sigiit, 

78 ; Ids baptism, 7!) ; his journey 
into Arabia Petraja, 70 ; his return 
to Damascus, S2 ; conspiracy to as- 
sassinate 1dm, 82 ; Ids escape, 83 ; 
Ids return to Jerusalem, 81; his 
meeting with the Apostles, 85 ; he 
withdraws to Syria and Cilicia, 87 ; 
travels with Barnabas to Antioch, 

08 ; carries the contribution money 
from Antioch to Jerusalem, in time 
of famine, 105 ; departs for Cyprus, 
110; arrives at Selcucia, 112; at 
Salamis, 113; a^ l^iphos, 115; Ids 
denunciation of Uymas Barjesus, 
119, 120 ; his name changed to Paul, 
120 ; visits Pamphylia, 120 ; arrives ! 
at Perga, 127 ; journeys to the table- 
land of Asia Minor, 133 ; reaches 1 
Antioch in Pisidia, 138 ; Ids address ; 
to the Jews in the synagogue there, > 
140 ; impression made on his hearers, 

142 ; scene on the following Sabbath, 
143 ; expelled from the synagogue, 

143 ; turns from the Jews and 
preaches to the Gentiles, 143 ; jour- 
neys towards Lyeaonia, 145 ; arrives ; 
at Iconium, 145 ; escapes from a con- ; 
piracy to crush him, 147 ; reaches 1 
Lj'Stra, 150 ; his miracle there, 152 ; I 
wor.ship offered to liim, 152 ; Ids ad- ; 
dress to the Lystrians, 153 ; stoned - 
in the city, 155 ; recovers from ap- 
parent death, 155 ; travels to Derbe, ! 
157 ; revisits Lystra, Icoidum, and ' 
Antioch, 157 ; reaches Perg^ 158 ; 
travels to Jerusalem, 167; his com- . 
panions on the journey, 167 ; his ar- 


PAT7 

rival at the Holy City, 168 ; his 
address to the conference of Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem, 170; public re- 
cognition of liis mission to tlie 
licatlien, 171 ; his meeting with St. 
John, 174 ; returns to Antioch, 175; 
rebukes St. Peter for his weak con- 
duct, 178 ; St. Paul’s personal ap- 
pearance, 179 ; St. Peter’s reconeilia- 
tiob Avith him, 180 ; he proposes to 
Barnabas to visit the Churches, 192 
71.; quarrels Avitli and separates from 
Barnabas, 192, 193 ; takes Silas with 
him into Cilicia, 195 ; takes Timo- 
theus into companionship, 197 ; 
reaches Iconium, 206 ; journeys 
through I’hrj^gin, 208 ; arrives at 
Galatia, 210 ; his sickness, 210 ; his 
reception there, 211 ; journeys to the 
TEgcan, 212 ; arrives at Alexandria 
Troas, 217 ; is joined by St. laike at 
Troas, 219; they sail from 4’roas, 
219 ; arrive at Samothrace, 223 ; 
reach Philii)pi, 223 ; St. Paul preaches 
the Gospel for the first time in Eu- 
rope, 227 ; the demoniac slave, 231 ; 
St. Paul scourged and cast into pri- 
son, 236 ; his conversion of the jailor, 
237 ; released from prison, 239 ; 
leaves Philip])!, 242 ; arrives at 
Thcssalonic.i, 247 ; visits the syna- 
gogue at 'rhessnlonica, 250 ; subjects 
of Ids preaching, 251 ; Ids own labour 
for the means of su])port, 254 ; leaves 
Tliessaloidca for Ber<„ea, 2()0 ; aiTives 
tliere, 262 ; leaves the city, 265 ; his 
arrival on the coast of Attica, 268 ; 
lands at Athens, 272 ; his reflections 
amidst the idolatry at Athens, 279 ; 

‘ left in Athens alone,’ 279 ; adtlresses 
tlie Athenians in the Agora, 287 ; 
goes up to the hill of the Areopagus, 
289 ; his speech to the Athenians, 
292 ; departs from Athens, 295 ; 
takes u]) his abode at Corinth, 295 ; 
his addre s to the Jews in the syna- 
gogue there, 301 ; rejoined by Silas 
and Timutbeus, 302 71. ; Avrites his 
First lOpistle to the Thcssalonians, 
304 ; he turns from the Jcavs to the 
Gentiles, 312 ; his vision, 314 ?*. ; 
writes the Second Epistle to the 
Thcssalonians, 315 ; continues to 
reside in Corinth, 320 ; brought b}' 
the JeAVs before Gallic, proconsul of 
Achaia, 327 ; who refuses to hear the 
charges, 328 ; departs from Achaia, 
330 ; takes his farewell of the Church 
of Corinth, 329 ; sails from Cenchrese 
by Ephesus to Ciesarea, 330 ; Arisits 
the synagogue at Ephesus, 831 j 
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reaches Ciesarea, 332 ; loaves Ca\sarca 
for Jemsaloin, 332 ; visits Antioch ^ 
for tln' last time, 332 ; departs from ' 
Antioch, 3(13 ; arrives at Kphcsiis, | 
363; the Ma^^icians of Kphesus ; 
burning of the mystic books, 37 1 ; ! 
the iVpostle pays a short visit to Co- 
rinth, 375 ; returns to Ephesus, 377 ; j 
writes tlic First I'Lpistle to theCorin- j 
thians, 381 ; his future plans,* 11 7 ; 1 
llemctrius and the silversmiths, -123 ; ] 
Cains and Aristarchus seized by the i 
mob, 131 ; tumult in Jiphesus, -131 ; 1 
St. Paul bi<ls farewell to the Chris- i 
tians of Ephesus, 432 ; departs from i 
the city, 432 ; arrives at Alexandria i 
Troas, ^^5 ; jifeaches the Gospel I 
there, 435 ; sails fiom Troas to Ma-nj 
cedonia, 136 ; lands at Neapolis, 436 ; I 
proceeds to Philipjji, 436 ; his love I 
for the I’hilippian (’hristians, 436 ; ' 
passes over to ^lat edonia, 437 ; state | 
of his bodily health, 438 ; rejoined 
by Titus, 4"38 ; writes his Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, 440 ; he 
collects contributions for the ])fK)r 
Christiana in Juda*a, 465 ; he jour- 
neys southwards, 472 ; his feelings 
on approaching Coi inth, 47 1 ; state 
of«the Galatian Church, J77 ; writes 
his Epistle to the Galatians, 478; 
convinces the Coiinthians of his , 
Apostleship, 434 ; he punishes the ! 
disobedient by publicly casting them ' 
out of the Church, 435;, sends a 
letter by Phoebe to the Komau 
Church, 437 ; his ICpistle to the Ko- 
mans, 400 ; conspiracy of the Jews 
to take his life, 511 ; Hies from Co- 
rinth to Macedonia, 511 ; visits St. 
Luke at Philippi, 542 ; they leave 
there together, 543 ; arrive at Troas, 
644 ; St. Paul restores the life of 
Eutychus, 54() ; leaves Troas and ar- 
rives at Assos, ^47 ; at Miletus, 551 ; 
his speech to the EphesiaH presbyters 
there, 653 ; he departs from Miletus, 
556 ; arrives at Patara, 561 ; sails 
for Phoenicia, 561 ; arrives at Tyre, 
563 ; leaves Tyre, 564 ; arrives at 
Cajsarea, 565 ; meets with Philii> the 
Evangelist, 565 ; warned by Agabus 
of danger to be apprehended at Je- 
rusalem, 566 ; sets out for Jerusalem, 
667 ; his reception by the Presby- 
ters, 570 ; advice of the Christians of 
Jerusalem to St. Paul, 573 ; the four 
Nazarites, 573 ; St. Paul seized at 
the festival of Pentecost, 576 ; beaten 
by the mob, 583 ; rescued by Clau- 
dius Lysias, 585 ; his conv^ersation 


with Lysias, 585 ; the Ajwstlc ad- 
dresses the multitiuh' fii)in the stairs, 
586 ; tludr rage, 5.S.S ; M'litt need by 
L\ sias to ‘receive tlic lashes,’ 588 ; 
a->s<Tts his rights as a Konian idtizcn, 
J><S3 ; taken bel’oic the Siiabcdrin, 
5 s 3 ; struck by older of the high 
priest Ananias, 530 ; tumiik in the 
judgment -ball, 531 ; the Apostle 
taken back to the fortress, 532 ; eon- 
spiiaey to assassinate him, 533 ; the 
plot <liseo\ ered. 5‘)3 ; removed bv 
La sias to CiCsarea to be judged Iia' 
Felix, 53 1 ; ordered to be kept in 
Herod's ]»ra*torium, 533 ; summone<l 
before Felix, (4)8 ; <-harges brought 
against him, 608 ; bis spet eh before 
Felix, (50!) ; remamied, 6 1 0 ; brought 
lip again behire the go\ i‘rnor, (ill ; 
imprisoned again, 612 ; brought be- 
fore Festiis, 613; liis ‘Appeal unto 
<5esar,’ (>13 ; brought before Herod 
Agrippa 11., 617 ; his spi i eh to the 
King, <il8 ; tiepaits trom (.'a-sarea for 
Koine, (»30 ; puts into Sidou, (>32 ; 
reaehes M A’ra, (!3 1 ; Cnidu'^, 63(; ; an- 
chors at Fair Havens, (133 ; saiL from 
Fair llavims, () 13 ; the storm, (>13; 
leaky state of the vess(4, St. Paur.s 
vision, (>50 ; liis address to the sailors, 

I 651 ; they anelior for the night, (>52 ; 
wrecked on the coast of Melita, 658; 
his miracles at Malta, 6(>0 ; sails from 
Malta, 662 ; puts into Syracuse, 662 ; 
visits lihegium, 663 ; readies Ihiteoli, 
663 ; journey ficm Puteoli toAVtirds 
Koine, 6(i7 ; reaefles Koine, 673 ; his 
interview with the Jews there, (i82 ; 
his occupations during his imprison- 
ment at Kome, (>8(; ; One.simus, 687 ; 
the Apostle writes his Epistle to 
Pliilemon, 683 ; av rites his Epistle to 
the ( 'olossian.s, (>32 ; Avrites his Ejiistle 
to t!ie F^)>hesians, 705 ; Ausited by 
Epapbroiiitus, 722 ; Avrites his Epistle 
to the Philijipians, 725 ; he makes 
many converts in Nt ro's hou.sehold, 
734; his trial before Nero, 741 ; 
charges brought against him, 7J3; 
acquitted, 7 15 ; he goes to Asia and 
Spain, 74() ; Avrites his Fir.st Epistle 
to Timotbeu.s, 7 18 ; Avri tees hi.s Epistle 
to Titus, 753 ; his .second imprisoii- 
ment at Kome, 765 ; iirst .stage of 
hi.s final trial, 7(i3 ; is remanded to 
pri.son, 770 ; writes hi.s s( eond Epistle 
to Timotbeu.s, 772 ; bis death, 78i 
Pausanic-s, his visit to, aiiel d«-.seripticn. 
of, Athens, 267 

Pedaliuui, the, of Strabo and Ptolemy, 
114 
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Pediaeus, river, 114 
Pella, 242 
Pentecost, feast of, at Jerusalem, 574 
Perga, 128 

Pericles, statue of, at Athens, 267 
Peripatetics, the, 277 
Persis, 535 
Pessinus, 209 

Peter, St., 56, 96 ; in captivity, 105 ; 
his a<.lclress to the conference of 
Christians at Jerusalem, 170 ; his 
weak conduct at Antioch, 177 ; 
openly rebuked by St. Paul, 178 ; 
St. Peter’s personal appearance, 179 ; 
his reconciliation with St. Paul, 180 
Persecution of Nero, 735, 766 
Pessinus, capital of the Tolistaboii, 
189 n. 

Petra, origin of the Arab city of, 
67 n, 

Petronius, 92 
Phaleric Wall, the, 271 
Pharisaic Christians at Jerusalem, 572 
Pharisees, the, 27 ; in Jerusalem, 169 
Phaselis, promontory of, 130 ; battles 
of, 127 

Philemon, 37 1 ; Epistle to, 689 
Philip, son of Herod the Great, 23 
Philip, tetrarch of Gaiilonitis, 46 
Philip, the Asiarch, 430 
Philip, the Evangelist, the companion 
of Stephen, 65, 565 ; his family, 566 
Philippi, description of, 222 
Philippians, Epistle to the, 725 
Philologus, 535 

Philomelium, city of, 134 ; identified 
with Ak-Sher, 135; 208 
Philosophy, Greek, notice of tlie older, 
282 ; later schools, 286 ; spread of, 
287 

Phlegon, 535 
Phoebe of Cenchreae, 497 
Phoenicians, the, 7 
Phoenix, harbour of, 641 
Physicians among the ancients, 241 
Picric Valley, the, 245 n. 

Piraeus, the, 268, 270 
Pisidia, 129 ; robbers of, 129 ; violence 
of its flooded rivers, 130 ; mountain 
scenery of, 131, 133 

Piso, the proconsul of Macedonia, 243 n. 
Plataea, battle of, 127 
Plato, philosophy of, 283 
Pliny on the Conventus, or assize-town, 
427 

Pnyx, the, 268, 273 w., 275 
Polemo II., King of Pontus, 19, 20, 
190 ^ - 

Politarchs, the, of Thessalonica, 268 
Pclycarp, martyrdom of, 431 n. 
Pompciopolis. 17 


SAL 

Pompey the Great, 17 ; in Damascus, 
21 ; at Jerusalem, 22 
Pomptine marshes, 670 
Pontus, last King of, 20 
Pontus, description of, 189 
‘ Pontus,’ origin of the name, 190 n, 
Pontus Galaticus, 190 n. 

Poppaea, 723, 745 

Posidoniura at the Isthmus of Corinth, 
537‘ 

Posts established by Augustus, 720 
Praetorian Guards, 604 
Praetorium, 719 
Praxitiles, 273 

‘ Presidents of the Games,’ 428 

Priam, Palace of, 544 

Prion, Mount, 420, 433 

Priscilla, 299 71., 300, 331, 369, 381 n. 

Proconsuls, 116 

Propraetors, 116, et seq. 

Prosel^des, Jewish, 15 
Proselytes, female, at Damascus, 15, 
137 ; at Antioch in Pisidia, 145 
Proscucha at Lystra, 157 ; the word, 
226 

Ptolemais, 564 
Pudens, 771 
Puteoli, 663, 666 
Pydna, 264 

Pythagoras, philosophy of, 282 • 


Q UADRATUS, governor of Syria, 
600 

<2uartus, 536 


' T>ABBINISM,’ 46 
-Et Resurrection of the body, 413 n. 
et seq. 

Rhegium, 663 
Rhodes, notice of, 557 
Rhodian fleet at Phaselis, 127 
Rhyndacus, river, 213 
Roman Church, 117 ; ^name of founder 
not known, 117 

Roman amphitheatre, 10 ; army, the, 
603 ; commerce, 628 ; fleet at Pha- 
selis, 127 ; power in the East, 9 ; 
growth- and government of, 9 
‘ Roman,’ meaning of the word in the 
New Testament, 224 n. 

Rome, description of, 672 
Rufus, 558 


n ADDUCEES, the, 27, 56 
O Sagalassus, 130 n, 

St. John, at Ephesus, 433 

St, Paul’s Bay, view of, 659 

Sdamis, 110, 113 ; copper mines sii, 
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114; destroyed, 114; sea fight at, 
114; battle of, 1‘27, 267 
Salonioa, Gulf of, 2(>5 
Samaria, 697 1 

Samaritans, the, 29, 65 
Samian shipbuilders, 325 
Samos, 368 

Stoothrace, 217, 218, 220 
Samuel the Little, 47 n. 

Sangarius, river, 213 
Sanhedrin, the, 46, 57, 58 ; its power 
^over foreign synagogues, 67, 192 
Saronic Gulf, 267 
Sarus, river, 199 
Sav, village of, 130 n. 

Sav-Soii, river, 130 n. 

Saul. -See liiul, St., ‘ Saul ’ and ‘ Paul,’ 
the word^, 39 « 

Sceva, sons of, the exorcists, 373 
Schools, Jewish, 50 ; customs ia, 51 
Scharnmai, Jcwisli school of, 47 
Schocnus, port of, 324 
Scio, 549 

Secundus of Thessalouiea, 259 
Seleucia, foundation of, 101, 111 ; im- 
mense excavation at, 112 ; its excel- 
lent harbour, 112 
Selcucus Nicator, 100 
Sclgc, 130 

Senega, the i)hilosopher, 327, 723 
Sergius Paulus, 115, 117 
Serres, 239 

* Seven Capes,’ the, 559 
Sharon, plain of, 596 
Sheba, Queen of, 16 
Shipbuilders of Samos, 325 
Ships of the ancients, 623, et aeq. 

Side, 127 

Sidon, notice of, 632 
Silas, 175, 176; accompanies St. Paul 
to Cilicia, 195 ; scourged and cast 
into prison at Philippi, 236 ; release«l 
from prison, 239; leaves Philippi, 
240; visits the synagogue at Thessa- 
lonica, 245; accompanies St. Paul to 
Beroea, 262 ; lelt behind with Tinio- 
theus, at Beroea, 263 ; joins St. Paul 
at Corinth, 301 ; accompanies the 
Apostle to Ephesus, Caesarea, and 
Jerusalem, 331, 332 ; remains at Je- 
rusalem, 362 

Silvanus the pioconsul, 427 
Silversmiths of Ephesus, 429 
Simeon, father of Gamaliel, 47 
Simeon, son of Gamaliel, 47 n. 

Simeon, surnamed Niger, 108, 109 
Simon Magus, 374 n. 

Sinuessa, 669 
Slave-trade of Delos, 17 
Smyrna, 368 

Socrates^ chai’acter of, 282 


Soli, town of, 17 
Solomon, temple of, 578 
Solon, statue of, 274 
Sopater of Berma, 259 
Sor<*ery, Jewish, 375 
Sosipater, 5.‘>6 m. ; 5 42 
Sosthenes, chief of the t'oriuthian Jew- 
i ish synagogue, 328 ; beaten by the 
Greek mob, 329 
Staehys, 535 

Stadium, Isthmian, Note on the, 537 
Stadia, in Asia Minor, 539 
Stagirus, 217 7i. 

' Stephen, St. 55, 56, 58, 59; liis trial; 
i his martyrdom, 60, 61 ; his prayer, 
61 ; his burial, 64 
I Stephen, St., gate of, (>l «. 

,| Stimulus, or -tti/rpof, the, 75 w. 

Stoa Poeeile, *he, 278 
I Stocks, the, 235 

I Stoics, 27« ; their philosojdiy, 283 
Strabo’s tower, (505 
j Strom hoi i, 663 
Strymon, river, 212 
Students, Jewish, 51 
Sulla at Athens, 271 
‘Sultan Tareek’ road, 134 
Suiiium, Cape of, 267 
Syear, cit;y' of, 65 w. 

Symbolum, Mount, 222 n. 

‘Synagogue of the Libertines,’ 55; 
ilietirst, 50; number of, in Jerusalem, 
50 ; in Salamis, 114 ; in Anlioi h in 
Pisidia, 136; ancient and modern^ 
137, 143; the, at The.Nsalonica, 250; 
at Athens, 280 ; at Corinth, 301 
Synnada, 209 n. ^ 

Syntyche, 724 
Syracuse, 662 
‘Syrian Gates,’ the, 196 


ri^ALLlTH, the, 137 
L Talmud, the, 48 
Tarsus, 18 ; coin of, 18 n. ; named ‘Me- 
tropolis,^ 18 ; condition of, under the 
Komans, 19 ; not a iminicipium, 38 ; 
scencrv of, 40 

Taurus, Mount^l6, 128 w., 19^ 

, ‘Taverns, The Three,’ 671 
Tavium, capital of the Eastern Gala- 
tians, 190 n. 

Tectosages, the, 188 
Teinpe, Vale of, 265 
Temple, position of the, 578 ; temple 
of Solomon, 578 ; that of Zerubbabel, 
578; that of Herod, 578; the Outer 
Court, i678 ; ‘ Porch of .Solomon,’ 579 ; 
the ‘ Beautiful Gate,’ 579 ; the sanc- 
tuary, 579; ‘Court of the Women,’ 
679; the Treasury, 580 ; the Court of 
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Israel, 580 ; the tV»urt of the Priests, 
580 ; the hall, (iazith, 580 ; the Altar, 
580 ; the Vestibule, 581 ; the Holy 
Place, 581 ; the Holy of Ilolies, 581 ; 
connection of the 'Feniple with the 
fortress? Antonia, 582 
Tertullus, 607 
T’etrapolis, the, 101 
Teucer, kingdom of. 111 
Thais, tomb of, 5H7 
Thales, philosophy of, 282 
Thainna, 506 
Thus os, 221 

Theatre, the, of Athens, 274 
Theda, St., of Iconiurri, 1 17 
Themistocles, tomb of, 270 ; his forti- 
hcation of the IMrieiis, 270 
'riierapeiitjc, the, 20 
Therma, 182 
'rhermopyhe, 267 
Thcssalonian letters, the, 251 
Thessalonians, First Epistle to the, 304 ; 
Second, 315 

Thessalonica, 235 ; description of, 218 ; 
Thesialy, 213 

Tiberias, 23; city of, 46 ; sea of, 73 
Tilxjrius, 01, 110 
Tiberius Alexander, 583 a., 500 
Tigranes, 112 

Timotheus, 156, 157, 201 ; birthplace, 
of, 202 n . ; becomes the companion 
of St. Paul, 203 ; his <*ircumeision, 
205 ; readies Icuuium, 206 ; accom- 
panies St. i*aul to Galatia, and to 
the >Egean, 210, 212 ; sails from 
Troas, 210 ; arrives at Samothrace, 
220 ; at Philippi, ^ 222 ; left behind at 
Philippi, 230 ; again with St. Paul at 
Beroea, 262 ; left behind at Bercea, 
263 ; joins St. Paul at Corinth, 301 ; 
accompanies St. Paul in his subse- 
quent journeys, 320, at seq. ; de- 
spatched by St. Paul from Ephesus to 
Macedonia, 378; First Epistle to, 
748 ; Second Epistle to, 772 
Titus, 167, 169, 170 ; visits St. Paul at 
Philippi, 438 ; his account of the 
state of the Church of Corinth, 438 ; 
tlirected by St. Pau^ to return to 
Corinth, 430 ; his character, 460 ; 
St. Paul’s Epistle to, 750 
Tongues, gift of, remarks on the, 400 n. 


ZER 

* 'rown-derk,’ the, of the authorised 
version of the Bible, 426 
’rdopium, promontory of, 557 
1 Troas, de.scription of, 511. See Alex- 
andria Truas 
I Trogjdlium, 550 
Tropliimus, 43.3, 155 n. 

' Tryphena, 535 
TryphohU, 535 
‘ Tullianum,’ the, 235 
i I'yaiia, 200 n. 

I Tvdiicus, 435, 688, 702 
Tyrannus, 370 
I Tyre, 563, 564 

U NCHASTE behaviour condemned, 
302 

' Cnkiiown Gods, altars of the, 271, 281 
Crbanus, 535 

Erbs libera, constitution of, 257 ; its 
j privileges, 257 

I 'y'ALlONTIXUS, the Gnostic, 358 . 

Y Veiitidin-i Cumaiiu>‘, 583 
' Venus, ivorslnf) of, 121 
Vestments, the sacred, 583, 500 
Via Appia, 667 ; Eguatia, 245 
ViteUius, 68, 02 
ViiUuriius, river, 660 


W ALLS, LONG,’ of Athens, 271 

Women, influence of, over the 
religious opinions of the ancients, 
111; their holy influence in early 
Cdiristianity, 228 

Writing-materials employed by St. 
Paul, 721 a. 


X ANTHUS, river, 380 ; valley the, 
131 


Z A BEANS, the, 364 
Zea, 271 11 . 

Zealot, the term, 481 7 /. 

Zealots, the, 20 

Zeno, schoot of, 278; his philosophy, 
283 

Zerubbabd, temple of, 578 
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formerly Bishop of Winchester, 8vo. i6j. 

gampion and Beamont.— THE PRAYER BOOK INTER- 

LEAVED. With Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes 
arranged parallel to the Text. By W. M. Campion, D.D., and W. J. 
Beamont, M.A. Small 8vo. js, 6d. 

Carter. — Works edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Hon. 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

THE TREASURY OF DEVOTION : a Manual of Prayer for General 
and Daily Use. Compiled by a Prie:>t. i8mo. zs. 6d. ; clol/i limp^ 
2J. ; or bound with the Book of Common Prayer^ ^s. 6d, Large- Type 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 31 . 6d, 

THE WAY OF IfIFE ; A Book of Prayers and Instruction for the Young 
at School, with a Preparation for Confirmation. Compiled by a Priest. 
\8mo. IS. 6d, • 

THE PATH OF HOLINESS : a First Book of Prayers, with the 
Service of the Holy Communion, for the Young. Compiled by a 
Priest. With Illustrations. i6mo. is. 6d. ; cloth limp, is. 

THE GUIDE TO HEAVEN : a Book of Prayers for every Want. (For 
the Working Classes.) Compiled by a Priest. iBmo, is, 6d, ; 
cloth limp, IS. Large-Type Edition. Crown Zvo, is, 6d. ; cloth 
limp, IS, 
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Carter— Works edited by the Rev. T, T. Carter, M.A., Honi 
^ Canon of Christ Church, Oxford — continued. ' 

SELF-RENUNCIATION, \tmo. as. 6d. 

THE STAR OF CHILDHOOD: a First Book of Prayers and Instruc- 
tion for Children. Compiled by a Priest. With Illustrations. i6mo, 
2 s. 6d, 

Carter.— MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF T. T. CARTER, M.A. Selected and arranged for 
Daily Use. Crown i6mo, is. 

Chandler. — THE SPIRIT OF MAN : An Essay in Christian 
Philosophy. By the Rev. A. Chandler, M.A., Rector of Poplar, E., 
Crown Bvo, ^s, , 

Church’s Seasons (The), and other Verses. By Yolande. 

Crown Qvo. 4s. 6d. 

Conyheare and Howson.— THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF 

ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A., and the Very 
Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. With numerous Maps and Illustrations, 
Library Edition. Two Vols, 8m 21J. 

Popular Edition. One Vol, Crown 8m 3^. 6d. 

Copleston.— BUDDHISM— PRIMITIVE AND PRESENT IN 
MAGADHA AND IN CEYLON. By Reginald Stephen Cople- 
ston, D.D., Bishop of Colombo. 8m i6j. 

Devotional Series, 16mo, Bed Borders. Each 2 s, 6d, 

BICKERSTETH’S yesterday, to-day, and FOR EVER. 
CHILCOrS TREATISE ON EVIL THOUGHTS. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

FRANCIS DE SAI2ES’ (ST.) THE DEVOUT LIFE. 

HERBERT’S POEMS AND PROVERBS. 

KEMPIS’ (A) OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

WILSON'S THE LORD'S SUPPER. Large type, 

♦TAYLOR’S (JEREMY) HOLY LIVING. 

* HOLY DYING. 

' * These hvo in one Volume. 5J. 

Devotional Series, 18mo, without Bed Borders. Eath is. 

BICKERSTETH’S YESTERDAY, TO-DAY. AND FOR EVER. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

FRANCIS DE SALES’ (ST.) THE DEVOUT LIFE. 

HERBERT’S POEMS AND PROVERBS. 

KEMPIS’ (A) OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

WILSON’S THE LORD’S SUPPER. Large type. 

♦TAYLOR’S (JEREMY) HOLY LIVING.. 

♦ HOLY DYING. 

* These two in one Volume, as, 6d. 
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Ederaheim. — Works by Alfred Edersheim, M.A., D.D., Ph.D., 
sometime Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint Oxford. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. Tw Voh. 
Svo, 24J. 

t SUS THE MESSIAH : being an Abridged Edition of * The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah.* Crown dvo, ys. 6d» 

ifROPHECY AND HISTORY IN RELATION TO THE MESSIAH ; 
The Warburton Lectures, 1880-1884. Bvo, I2J. 

?^OHU-VA-VOHU (‘Without Form and Void’): being a collection of 
Fragmentary Thoughts and Criticism. Crown 8w. 6 j. 

|Btocott.~Wor!cs by C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 

A CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. 
PAUL'S EPISTLES. Greek Text, with a Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary, and a Revised English Translation. 8w. 

I Corinthians. i6j. Philippians, Colossians, and 

Galatians. 8s, 6d, Philemon, ioj. 6d, 

Ephesians. 8s. 6d. Thessalonians. 7s. 6d. 

Pastoral Epistles, ioj. 6d. . 

rfiSTORICAL LECTURES ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 8v0. 12 s. 

Epochs of Church History. Edited by Mandell Creighton, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Peterborough. Ffap. Svo. 2 s. 6d, each. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN 
OTHER LANDS. By the Rev. H. W. 
Tucker, M.A. 

THE HISTORY OF THE RE- 
FORMATION IN ENGLAND. By 
the Rev. Geo. G. Perry, M.A. 

THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY 
FATHERS. By the Rev. Alfred 
Plummer, D.D. 

THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Rev. J. H. Overton, M.A. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By the Hon. G. C. Brourick, D.C.L 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
BRIDGE. By J. Bass Mullinger. 
M.A. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. W. 
Hunt, M.A. 


THE CHURC5J AND THE 
EASTERN EMPIRE. By the Rev. 
H. F. Tozhr, M.A. 

THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE, By the Rev. A. Carr. 

THE CHURCH AND THE PURI- 
TANS, 1570-1660. By Henry Offley 
Wakeman, M.A. 

fllLDEBRAND AND HIS TIMES. 
By the Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, M.A, 

THE POPES AND THE HOHEN- 
STAUFEN. By Ugo Balzani. 

THE COUNTER-REFORMATION. 
By Adolphus William Ward, Lilt. D. 

WYCLIFFE AND MOVEMENTS 
FOR REFORM. By Reginald L. 
Poole, M.A. 

THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By 
H. M. Gwatkin, M.A. 
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Fosbery. — Works edited by the Rev. Thomas Vincent Fosbery, 
M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading. 

VOICES OF COMFORT. Cheap Editidn. Small Zvd, y, 6d. 

The Larger Edition (js. 6d,) may still be had. 

HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK AND SUFFERING. In 
connection with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. Selected 
from Various Authors. Small %vo. 3J. 6d. 

Garland.— THE PRACTICAL TEACHING OF THE APO- 

CALYPSE. By the Rev. G. V. Garland, M.A. ^0. i6s. 

Gore. — Works by the Rev. Charles Gore, M. A., Principal of the 
Pusey House ; Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

THE MINISTRY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Svo. los. 6d, 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Goulburn.— Works by Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., 
D.C.L., sometime Dean of Norwich. 

THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION. Small Svo, 6s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition^ 3J. 6d . ; Presentation Edition^ 2 vols. small ioj. 6d. 

THE PURSUIT OF HOLINESS: a Sequel to * Thoughts on Personal 
Religion.' Small Svo. 5L Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

THE CHILD SAMUEL : a Practical and Devotional Commentary on 
the Birth and Childhood of the Prophet Samuel, as recorded in 
I Sam. i., ii. 1*27, iii. Small Zvo. 2j. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE CHILDHOOD : a Practical and Devotional 
Commentary on the Single Incident of our Blessed Lord’s Childhood 
(St. Luke ii, 41 to the end.) Crown ^vo. is. 6d, 

THE COLLECTS OF THE DAY : an Exposition, Critical and Devo- 
tional, of the Collects appointed at the Communion. With Preliminary 
Essays on their Structure, Sources, etc. 2 vols. Crown ^vo. 8r. each, 

THOUGHTS 'upon THE LITURGICAL GOSPELS for the Sundays, 
one for each day in the year. With an Introduction on their Origin, 
History, the Modifications made in them by the Reformers and by the 
Revisers of the Prayer Book. 2 vols. Crown Svo. j6s. 

MEDITATIONS UPON THE LITURGICAL GOSPELS for the 
Minor Festivals of Christ, the two first Week-days of the Easter and 
Whitsun Festivals, and the Red-letter Saints’ Days. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS compiled ffom various sources (chiefly from Bishop 
Hamilton’s Manual), and arranged on the Liturgical Principle. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. Cheap Edition. i6mo. is. 

Harrison. — Works by the Rev. Alexander J. Harrison, B.D., 
Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society. 

PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIANITY AND SCEPTICISM; Lessons 
from Twenty Years’ Experience in the Field of Christian Evidence. 
Crown 8vo. js, 6d. 

THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO SCEPTICS; a Conversational 
Guide to Evidential Work. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
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Holland.— Works by the Rev. Henry Scott Holland, M.A., 
Canon and Precentor of St. PauPs. 

PLEAS AND CLAIMS FOR CHRIST. Crown 8w. 

CREED AND CHARACTER : Sermons. Croivn Zvo. y. 6d?, 

ON BEHALF OF BELIE^F. Sermons preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Crown %vo. 3J. 6d. 

CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons preached in St. Paul’s 
Calhcdrah Crown Zvo. 3^. 6d, 

LOGIC AND LIFE, with other Sermons. Crown 3J. (yd, 

Hopkins.— CHRIST THE CONSOLER. A Book of Comfort 

fojthe Si*k. By Ellice Hopkins. Small i,vo. is. 6d. 

Howard.~THE SCHISM BETWEEN THE ORIENTAL 
AND WESTERN CHURCHES. With special reference to the 
addition of the Filioque to the Creed. By the kev. G. B. Howard, 
B.A., sometime Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown Zvo. 
3s. 6d. 

Ingram.— HAPPINESS IN THE SPIRITUAL LIFE; or/The 

Secret of the Lord.* A Series of Practical Considerations. By the 
Rev. W. Clavell Ingram, M.A., Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Leicester. 
Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

II9hERITANCE of the saints, the ; or, Thoughts on 

the Communion of Saints and the Life of the World to come. Col- 
lected chiefly from English Writers by L. P. With a Preface by the 
Rev. Henry Scott Holland, M.A. Crown Zvo. 7s. 6d, 

Jameson. — Works by Mrs, Jameson. 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, containing Emends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles. With 19 etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. V u'o Vols. Cloth, gilt top, 20J. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. With ii etchings and 88 Woodcuts. One Vol, Cloth, 

gilt top, 105 . net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 

With 27 Etchingsmnd 165 Woodcuts. One Vol, Cloth, gilt top, los, net. 
THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art, 
Commenced by the late Mrs. Jameson ; continued and completed by 
Lady Eastlake. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. Two Vols. 
Zvo. 205 . net. 

Jonnings. — ECCLESIA ANGLICAN A. A History of the 

Church of Christ in England from the Earliest to the Present Times. 
By the Rev. Arthur Charles Jennings, M.A. Crown Zvo, 75 . 6d. 
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Jukes.— Works by Andrew Jukes. 

THE NEW MAN AND THE ETERNAL LIFE. Notes on the 
Reiterated Amens of the Son of God. Crown ^vo. 6s. 

THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE: a Revelation of 
His Nature and Relationships. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6L 

THE TYPES OF GENESIS. Crown 8z>o. 7s. 6d. 

THE SECOND DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE KINGDOM. Crown 8vo.' 2s. 6d. 

Keble.— MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS FROM THE WRIT- 
INGS OF JOHN KEBLE, M.A. Selected and Arranged for Daily 
Use. By C. M. S. Crown i^. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN KEBLE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

King.— DR. LIDDON’S TOUR IN EGYPT AND PALES- 
TINE IN 1886. Renig Letters descriptive of the Tour, written by his 
Sister, Mrs. King. Crown Svo. 5J. 

Knowling.-THE WITNESS OF THE EPISTLES : a Study 
in Modern Criticism. By the Rev. R. J. Knowling, M.A., Vice- 
Principal of King’s College, London. Svo. 155. 

Knox Little. —Works by W. J, Knox Little, M.A., CanOn 
Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 

SKETCHES IN SUNSHINE AND STORM: a Collection of Mis- 
cellaneous Essays and Notes of Travel. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOME. Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. 

THE HOPES g AND DECISIONS OF THE PASSION OF OUR 
MOST HOLY REDEEMER. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. Ten Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral, in Lent 
and Advent. Croivn Svo. y. 6d. 

SERMONS PREACHED FOR THE MOST PART IN MANCHES- 
TER. Crown Svo. 3J. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF „OUR ftlOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown Svo. 35. 6d. 

THE WITNESS OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Sermons preached on Various Occasions. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Sermons preached for the most part in America. Crotvn Svo. 3s. 6d. 
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Leax. — Works by, and Edited by, H. L. Sidney Lear. 

FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A Book containing a Text, Short Reading, 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church's Year, itmo, 2s,6d,^ A/so a 
Cheap Editwn, ^2mo, ij. ; or cloth gilt ^ ij, (>d, 

FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry. \(smo. 3J. (sd. Also a 
Cheap Edition, ^2mo, *is, ; or cloth gilt, u. (id. 

WEARINl'^SS. A Book for the Languid and Lonely. Large Type, 
Small 8 vo. ^s. 

FHE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE. i6mo. 2s. 6d. z^mo. is, ; 
cloth limp^ 6d. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. 

MadAme LbuisE DE France,, 
Daughter of Louis xv., known 
also as the Mother T^r^se de 
St. Augustin. 

.V Dominican Artist: a Sketch of 
the Life of the Rev. Pere Ik‘Sson, 
of the Order of St. Dominic. 

Henri Perreyve. By A. Gratry. 

St. Francis de Salks, Bishop and 
Piince of Geneva. 


Nine Vols. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. each, 

I The Revival of Priestly Life 
: IN the Seventeenth Century 

! IN France. 

j A Christian Painter of the 
! Nineteenth Century, 

P>OSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
RIES. 

Ficnklon, Archbishop of Cam- 

BRAI. 

Henri Dominique Lacordaire. 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS. Editcd by H. L. Sidney Lear. New and 
Uniform Editions. Nine Voh. i6mo. 2s. 6d. each. 


F^:nelon’s Spiritual Letters 
TO Men. 

Fenklon’s Spiki'iual Letters 
TO Women. 

A Selection from the Spiri- 
tual Letters of St. Francis 
DE Sales. 

The Spirit of St. Francis de 
Sales. 


The Hidden Life of the Soul. 
The Light of the Conscience 

Self-Renuncumton. From the 
Frencli. 

St. Frances de Sales’ Of the 
Love of God. 

Selections from Pascal’s 
Thoughts. 


Library of Spiritual Works for English Catholics. 

Edition. • With E^d Borders. Small Svo. ^s. each. 


Editions. \ 6 ?no. 2s. 6 d. each. 

OF THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. 

THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT. 

By Laurence Scupoli. 

THE DEVOUT LIFE. By St. 

Francis de Sales. 


Original 

New and Cheaper 

OF ITIE LOVE OF GOD. By 

St. Francis de Sales. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. 

AUGUSTINE. In Ten Books. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 5/. 
Edition only. 
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Idddon. — Works by Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
late Canon Residentiary and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS. Crown Bvo. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 8w. 

SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo. ss. 

THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Crown 8z/<7. 5J. 

ADVENT IN ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Two 
Comings of our Lord. Two Vols. Crown Svo» 3s. fyi, each, . Cheap 
Edition in one Volume, Crown %vo, 3s, 

CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST. PAUL’S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the 
Birth of our Lord and the End of the Year. Crown 8vo, 3s, 

PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown 8uo, 5s. 

EASTER IN ST. PAUL’S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Two Vols, Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, each. Cheap 
Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo. 5^, 

SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY O 
OXFORD. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. Cheap Edition 
one Volume. Crown 8vo. 5.?. 

THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d, 

SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. Small Svo. 
.. 2S, 6d, ; or in paper cover, is. 6d, 

The Croivn Zvo Edition ( 5 ^.) may still be had. 

SELECTIONS*FROM THE WRITINGS OF H. P. LIDDON, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6^. 

MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS FROM THE WRITINGS OF H. P. 
LIDDON, D.D. Selected and arranged by C. M. S. Crown i6mo. is. 


DR. LIDDON’S TOUR IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE IN 1886. 
Being Letters descriptive of the Tour, written ’.Dy his Sister, Mrs. King. 
Crown 8vo, Sj. 

Luckock.— -Works by Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
Canon of Ely. 

AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
to the Living. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


[contifjued. 
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Ltxckock. — Works by Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D. 
Canon of Ely — continued. 

THB INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
* JUDGMENT. Being a Sequel to After Death. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE. SON OF MAN, as traced by St. Mark. Being 
Eighty Portions- for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruc- 
tions in Church. Two Vots, Crown Zvo. 12s. Cheap Edition in one 
Uol. Crown Zvo. ^s. 

THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion, 
Historically, Doctriiially, and Devotionally set forth, in Fifty Portions. 
^^roxvn ^0. 6s. 

STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
•PRAYER. The Anglican Reform — The Puritan Innovations — The 
Elizabethan Reaction — The Caroline Settlement, With Appendices. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

THE BISHOPS IN THE TOWER. A Record of Stirring Events 
affecting the Church and Nonconformists from the Restoration to the 
Revolution. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

'-YRA GERMANICA. Hymns translated from the German by 

• Cathkrine WiNKWORTH. Small Zvo. 5^. 

MacOolL— CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE 
AND MORALS, By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Ripon. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

Mason. — Works by A. J. Mason, D.D., formerlj^Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
Crown Zvo. 3s. 6d. Also a Large-Paper Edition for Marginal Notes. 
4to. 12s. 6d. 

THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As taught 
in Holy»Scripture and the Fathers, Crown Zvo. js. 6d. 

Mercier.— OUR MOTHER CHURCH : Being Simple Talk 

on High Topics. By Mrs. Jerome Mercier. Small Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

Molesworth.— STORIES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHIL- 
pREN : The Black Letter Saints. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author 
of ‘The Palace in the Garden,’ etc. etc. With Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo. ^s. 
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Mozley.— Works by J. B. Mozley, D.D,, late Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 

ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. TwoVols. ivo. 24J. 

EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES. Being the Hampton Lectures 
for 1865. Crown 8m 7J. 6d, 

RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR RELATION TO 
OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. Lectures delivered to Graduatts of 
the University of Oxford. 8m 10s. 6d. 

SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. Crown Svo, yj. 6d. 

SERMONS, PAROCHIAL AND OCCASIONAL. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d, 

Mozley.— Works by the Rev. T. Mozley, M.A., Author 
of ‘Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford 
Movement.* 

THE CREED OR A PHILOSOPHY. Crown Svo, 

THE WORD. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d, 

THE SON. Crown Svo. 7s, 6d, 

LETTERS FROM ROME ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
OECUMENICAL COUNCIL i869“i870. Two Vols, Cr. Svo, i8jf. 

Newbolt. — Works by the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. PauPs. 

THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Being Ten Addresses bearing on 
the Spiritual L ife. Crown Svo, is, 6d. 

THE MAN OF GOD. Being Six Addresses delivered during Lent at 
the Primary Ordination of the Right Rev. the Lord Alwyne Compton, 

D. D. , Bishop of Ely. Small Svo. is, 6d. 

THE VOICE OF THE PRAYER BOOK. Being Spiritual Addresses 
bearing on the Book of Common Prayer. Crown Svo. is. 6d, 

Newnham. — THE ALL-FATHER: Sermons preached in a 
Village Church. By the Rev. H. P. Newnham. With Preface by 
Edna Lyall. Crown Svo, 45. (>d, 

Newnham.— ALRESFORD ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES. By 
Rev. W. O. Newnham, M. A. , late Rector of Alresford. Contents : — 
Bible Story of Creation— Bible Story of Eden— Bit'Ie Story of the 
Deluge— After Death— Miracles : A Conversation— Eternal Punishment ^ 
— The Resurrection of the Body, Crown Svo, 6s. 
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Newman,— Works by John Henry Newman, B.D., sometime 
Vicar of St. Mar/s, Oxford. 

PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS, Eight Vo/s, Cabinei^dition, 

• Crown ^vo, $s, each. Popular Edition, y. 6d, each, 

SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR, trom the 'Parochial and Plain Sermons.’ 
Cabinet Edition, Crown Svo. y. Popular Edition, 3^. 6^. 
fifteen SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. Cabinet Edition, Crown Svo, 5^, Popular Edition, 
3s, 6d,' 

Si^MONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Cabinet 
^f/ition^ Crown Svo, y. popular Edition, Crown Svo, 3.?, 6d, 
LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. Cabinet 
Edition. Crown Svo, y. Popular Edition, 3s, 6d, 

THE LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY 
NEWMAN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
With a Brief Autobiographical Memoir. Arranged and Edited by 
Anne Mozley. Two Vols, Svo, 30^. net. 

For other IVor^s by Cardinal Newman, see Messrs. Longmans A Co. Catalogue 
of Works In General Literature. 

(Jsborne.— Works by Edward Osborne, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 

THE CHILDREN’S SAVIOUR. Instructions to Children on the Life 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, illustrated. \6mo, 2s, 6d. 

THE SAVIOUR-KING. Instructions to Children on Old Testament 
Types and Illustrations of the Life of Christ. IllusWated, \6mo. 2s. 6d, 

THE CHILDREN’S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Illustrated, i6mo, 2s, 6d, 

Oxenden. — Works by the Right Rev. Ashton Oxenden, for- 
merly Bishop of Montreal. 

PLAIN SgRMONS- Crown Svo, 

THE HISTORY ( 5 f MY LIFE : An Autobiography. Crown Svo. 3s. 
PEACE AND ITS HINDRANCES. Crown Svo, is. ; sewed, 25,, cloth. 
THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY ; or, Counsel to the Awakened. Fcap, 
Svo, large type, 25, 6 d, Cheap Edition, Small type, limp, is, 

THE EARNEST COMMUNICANT. New Red Rubric Edition, 3^fno, 
cloth, 2s, Common Edition, 32mo, is, 

OUR CHURCH AND HER SERVICES. Fcap, Svo, 2s. 6d. 

{cojitinutd. 
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Oxenden.— Works by the Right Rev. Ashton OxENDE^ 
formerly Bishop of Montreal — continued. 

FAlCtiLY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. First Series. Fcap. 8 
25 . Cid. Second Series. Fcap. 8m 25. 6d. ' 

Large Type Edition. Two Series in one Volume. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

COTTAGE SERMONS ; or, Plain Words to the Poor. Fcap. 8 m 25. 6d. 

THOUGHTS FOR HOLY WEEK. i6mo, cloth. \s. 6d. 

DECISION. iSmo. is. 6d. 

THE HOME BEYOND ; or, A Happy Old Age. Fcap. 8 m is. 6d. 

THE LABOURING MAN'S BOOK, i^mo, lar^e type, cloth, is. 6d. 

^ y 

Paget. — Works by Francis Paget, D.D., Dean of Christ Churct 
Oxford. 

THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE : Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

FACULTIES AND DIFFICULTIES FOR BELIEF AND Urf 
BELIEF. Crown Zvo. 6s. 6d. 

THE HALLOWING OF WORK. Addresses given at Eton, Jam , 
i 6 -i 8 , i 888 . Small 8 m 25. • ^ 

PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. By a Clergyman. With 
Prefaces by H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., and the Bishop of Lincoifti. 
Crown Svo. 

Vol. I.— The Holy Gospels. 45. 6d. I The Psalms. 55. 

Vol. II. — Acts to Revelation. 6s. | The Book of Genesis. 45. 6d. 

PRIEST (THE) TO THE ALTAR ; or, Aids to the Devout 
Celebration cf Holy Communion, chiefly after the Ancient English 
Use of Sarum. Royal 8 m 125. 

Pusey. — Works by the Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 

PRIVATE PRAYERS. With Preface by H. P. Liddon, D.D. ^Fmo. is. 

PRAYERS FOR A YOUNG SCHOOLBOY. With a Preface by 
H. P. Liddon, D.D. 24^^?. is. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF F^DWARD BOUVERIE 
PUSEY, D.D. Crown 8 m 35. 6d. 

MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. Selected and Arranged for 
Daily Use. By C. M. S. Crown i6mo. is. 

Reynolds.~THE NATURAL HISTORY of IMMORTALITY. 
By the Rev, J. W. Reynolds, M.A. , Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
Crown Svo. 75. 6d, 
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IS 


3anday.— THE ORACLES OF GOD : Nine Lectures on the 
Nature and Extent of Biblical Inspiration and the Special Significance 
of the Old Testament Scriptures at the Present Time. ^ By W. 
, Sanday, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis 
and Fellow of Exeter College. Crown Svo. 4J. 

Seebohm.— THE OXFO^ID REFORMERS— JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, AND THOMAS MORE : A History of their Fellow- 
Work. By Frederic Seebohm. Svo, 14s. 

Stanton— THE PLACE OF AUTHORITY IN MATTERS 
OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By Vincent Henry Stanton, D.D., 
^•’ellow of Trinity Coll. , Ely Prof, of Divinity, Cambridge. Cr. 8va. 6s, 

Stephen.— ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

•By the Right Hon. .Sir J. Stephen. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Swayne.— THE BLESSED DEAD IN PARADISE. Four 
All Saints’ Day Sermons, preached in Salisbury Cathedral. By R. 
G. Swayne, M.A. Croxon Svo, ^s, 6d, 

veddelL— THE SOUL IN CONFLICT. A Practical Exami- 
nation of some Difficulties and Duties of the Spiritual Life. By 
Marshall Tweddell, M.A., Vicar of St. Saviour, Paddington. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

fwells.— COLLOQUIES ON PREACHING. By Henry 

Twells, M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough. Crown Svo, 2S. 6d. 


WeUdon. — THE FUTURE AND THE PAST. Sermons 
preached to Harrow Boys. By the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, M.A., 
Head Master of Harrow School. Crown Svo. 75. 6d. 

Williams.— Works by the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D. 

A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL NARRA 
TIVE. Eight Vols. Crown Svo, 51. each. Sold separately. 


Our Lord's Ministry (Third Yeai;. 
The Holy Week. 

Our Lord’s Passion. 

Our Lord’s Resurrection. 

HOLY SCRIPTURE. A Series of 


Thoughts on the Study of the 
Holy Gospels. 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels. 

Our Lord’s Nativity. 

Our Lord’s MiNiSTRY(Second Year). 

FEMALE CHARACTERS OF 
Sermons. Crown Svo. 55. 

THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Crown Svo. 55. 
THE APOCALYPSE. With Notes and Reflections. Crown Svo. 5.1. 
SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR THE SUN 
DAYS AND HOLY DAYS. Two Eols, Croxon Svo. 5s. each, 

[continued. 
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WilUaina.— Works by the Rev. Isaac Williams, '&X>. —continued. 
PLAIN SERMONS ON CATECHISM. . Tm Voh. Cr. Bvo. 5^. each: 

SELECTIONS FROM ISAAC WILLIAMS’ WRITINGS. Cr. Zvo. 
3s. 6rf. 

THE autobiography OF ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D.. Author of 
several of the ‘ Tracts for the Times.' Edited by the Venerable Sir 
Georg® Prevost, as throwing further light on the history of the 
Oxford Movement. Crown 8w. ss, 

Woodford. — Woiks by J. R. Woodford, DiD., Bishop of Ely. 

THE GREAT COMMISSION. Addresses on the Ordinal. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by H. M. Luckock, D.D, Crown 8vo. 5^. 

SERMONS ON OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT SUpjr:j:CTS. 
Edited by M. Luckock, D.D: Crown 8vo, 5J. 

Woodruff. — THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. Verses for the, 
Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By C. H. Woodruff, 
B.C.L. With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of Southwell. 
Fcap, 8vo, 3J. 

Wordsworth. 

for Lfst of Works by tbe iate Christopher Wordsu/ortht O.D., Bishop of 
Llnooitt, see Messrs. Longmans <& Co/s Catalogue of Theological works, 
32 pp. Sent post free on application, 

Wordsworth.— Works by Elizabeth Wordsworth, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CREED. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

ST. CHKSSTOPHER AND OTHER POEMS. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Wordsworth.— Works by Charles Wordsworth, D.D., D.C.L., 
Lord Bishop of St Andrews, and Fellow of Winchester 
College. 

annals of MY EARLY LIFE, 1806-1846. 8«v. isj. 

PRIMARY WITNESS TO THE TRUTH OF THE GOSPEL. 4 o 
which is added a Charge on Modern Teaching on the Canon of the 
Old Testament. Crown 8vo, ys, 6d. 


Younghusband.— Works by Frances Younghusband. 

THE STORY OF OUR LORD, told in Simple ^nguage for Children. 
With as Illustrations from Pictures by the Olu Masters, Crown 8m, 
as, 6d, 


.THE STORV OF GENESIS, told in Simple Language for Children. 
Cr&wn 8vo, as,6d, 

THE STORY OF THE* EJ^ODUS^^told in Simple Language for 
Childr^ With Map and 29 Hlustratlons. Crown 8m, os, 6d» 
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